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EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTION 


Our  schools  today  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  essentially 
reading  schools.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  the  ability  to  read 
printed  symbols  that  constitutes  the  chief  basis  for  promotion, 
in  the  upper  grades  the  ability  to  read  understandingly  forms 
the  chief  means  for  acquiring  new  information  and  expanding 
the  pupil’s  thinking,  and  even  in  the  high  school  the  ability  to 
read  comprehensively  still  determines  pupil  progress  in  many 
of  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  course  of  the 
pupil’s  progress  through  the  grades  this  mastery  of  reading, 
first  orally  and  accurately  and  then  silently  and  thoughtfully, 
occupies  a  place  of  first  importance  in  his  academic  training. 
Reading  has  always  been  a  fundamental  subject,  though  its 
importance  has  increased  materially  with  the  greatly  enlarged 
sphere  of  application  which  modern  life  has  opened  up  for  all 
of  us. 

The  teaching  of  reading  has  experienced  a  long  and  slow 
evolution  from  the  days  of  the  alphabet-syllable  method  to  the 
present  use  of  scientific  teaching  procedures  in  our  best  con¬ 
ducted  schools.  So  great  has  been  the  progress  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  parallels  the  change  from  the  ox-cart 
and  horse  to  the  train  and  automobile  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  teaching  of  reading  in  our 
schools  was  a  slow  and  a  painfully  inadequate  procedure,  and 
even  two  generations  ago  it  was  still  a  haphazard  affair,  with 
traditional  practices  and  personal  opinion  determining  both 
methods  and  results.  One  method,  so  far  as  there  could  be 
said  to  have  been  methods  at  all,  was  as  good  as  another 
under  such  conditions.  Such  an  unscientific  state  of  affairs 
could  not  be  changed  until  students  of  teaching  applied  to 
the  different  practices  of  the  school  the  methods  of  experi- 
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mental  research.  When  this  was  done,  it  was  found  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  one  general  method  of  teaching 
reading,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  large  division  of  the 
school  curriculum,  but  instead  a  variety  of  specific  methods 
directed  at  the  accomplishment  of  specific  aims,  and  aims  often 
varying  with  individual  pupils. 

Efficient  instruction  in  reading  in  time  came  to  be  revealed 
as  a  quite  complicated  process  involving  not  only  training  in 
enunciation  and  comprehension,  but  training  also  in  using  the 
growing  ability  to  read,  for  silent  thought-getting,  the  location 
of  needed  information,  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  reading 
matter,  the  organization  of  ideas,  and  skill  in  remembering 
what  is  read.  For  the  teacher  and  supervisor,  efficient  instruc¬ 
tion  also  means  the  proper  selection  and  grade-placement  of 
reading  materials,  the  organization  of  work-type  drill,  teaching 
for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  as  well  as  for  thought-getting 
and  fact-finding,  and  finally  the  organization  of  an  adequate 
testing  program  through  which  both  class  and  pupil  progress 
in  the  mastery  of  this  fundamental  school  art  can  be  de¬ 
termined. 

In  the  present  textbook  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  elementary  school  the  author  has  prepared  a  helpful 
manual  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  and  one  that  goes 
much  beyond  the  usual  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  each 
chapter  of  the  text  he  has  stated  the  problem,  summarized  the 
results  of  the  best  scientific  research  as  to  procedures,  and  then 
made  application  to  schoolroom  practice.  Within  a  limited 
and  a  reasonable  space  he  has  produced  a  textbook  that  should 
prove  exceedingly  useful  with  classes  studying  the  subject  in 
teacher  training  institutions,  and  very  helpful  to  individual 
teachers  and  elementary  school  supervisors  desirous  of  master¬ 
ing  the  best  of  modern  practices.  As  such  a  text  the  volume  is 
confidently  recommended  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 
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This  volume  deals  with  important  problems  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  reading  and  literature  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  hoped  that  because  of  its  concrete¬ 
ness  and  its  inclusion  of  summaries  of  important  pieces  of 
research,  classroom  teachers  and  students  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  various  levels  will  find  its  contents  valuable. 

The  value  of  scientific  research  in  the  solution  of  instructional 
problems  in  reading  is  emphasized  throughout  the  book. 
There  is  included  further  a  point  of  view  which  asks  for  the  use 
of  common  sense  rather  than  superficial  sentimentality  in 
teaching  children.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  at  the  present  time  that  educational  people 
adopt  and  hold  fast  to  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  Without 
the  intelligent  functioning  of  this  attitude  the  writer  sees 
very  little  hope  of  improving  what  and  how  children  learn  in 
school.  The  least  one  can  do  is  to  ask  persistently  for  facts. 
In  the  interest  of  young  children  one  cannot  afford  to  be 
fooled  by  untested  ideas,  glittering  professional  phrases,  mere 
utterances  of  opinion,  cheap  scholarship,  sloppy  thinking,  and 
proposals  that  will  not  work  in  the  classroom. 

To  the  writer  the  teaching  of  reading  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  jobs  of  the  elementary  school.  In  order  to 
live  wisely  in  our  present  complex  civilization  it  is  imperative 
for  one  to  read  intelligently  and  selectively.  Because  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  are  still  reading  schools  one  is  under  obligation  to 
see  that  children  learn  to  read  effectively  in  order  to  learn  what 
the  school  has  to  offer.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  educa¬ 
tional  people  should  be  more  concerned  with  doing  a  good  job 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  than  with  some  of  the  other  problems 
which  now  attract  considerable  attention. 

The  program  in  reading  presented  in  this  volume  is  much 
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broader  in  scope  than  that  usually  offered  in  professional 
descriptions.  The  content  of  Chapters  V  to  VIII,  inclusive, 
covers  what  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Even  this  in  itself  is  more  extensive  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  program;  but  in  Chapters  IX  to  XII,  inclusive,  the 
teaching  of  the  type  of  reading  essential  to  effective  study  is 
emphasized  in  considerable  detail.  In  addition,  the  matter 
of  developing  varied  interests  and  extensive  tastes  in  reading 
many  different  types  of  good  literature  is  presented  in  Chap¬ 
ters  XIII  and  XIV.  The  final  chapter  considers  the  teaching 
of  informational  oral  reading  as  a  problem  in  its  own  right. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  many  people.  Most  of  all  he  is 
grateful  to  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  Director  of  the  University  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  and  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  for  many  of  the  points  of  view  and  ideas 
presented  herein.  Faulty  explanations  or  illustrations  of 
these  ideas  must  be  charged  to  the  writer.  Dr.  Horn  is  largely 
responsible  also  for  whatever  ideals  of  professional  honesty 
the  author  may  possess. 

To  Miss  Maude  McBroom,  Supervisor  of  the  University 
Elementary  School,  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  many  concrete  suggestions.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  connection  with  the  material  on  the  index  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  Chapter  IX. 

To  Miss  Mabel  Snedaker,  also  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  the  writer  is  grateful  for  the  carefully  constructed  list 
of  memory  poems  presented  in  Chapter  XIV. 

To  J.  W.  Richardson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hibbing, 
Minnesota,  the  writer  is  thankful  for  a  unique  opportunity. 
His  policies  of  school  organization  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  writer  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
problems  in  elementary  school  instruction  without  being 
handicapped  by  administrative  duties.  Without  such  ex¬ 
perience  this  book  would  have  been  impossible. 
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To  Dr.  W.  S.  Gray,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  summaries  of  investigations  in  reading.  His 
work  was  of  considerable  aid  in  locating  original  reports  of 
many  important  investigations. 

The  writer  is  grateful  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  for  the  first  stimulation  of  in¬ 
terest  in  public  education.  This  interest  was  further  stimu¬ 
lated  intensively  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Packer,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Much  of  the  illustrative  material  presented  in  the  volume  is 
derived  from  the  work  of  successful  classroom  teachers  — 
namely,  Miss  M.  Lucile  Harrison  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Luz- 
moor,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  and  Miss  Viola  Nel¬ 
son,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

For  the  critical  reading  of  one  or  more  chapters  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  giving  of  helpful  suggestions,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Cross,  Dr.  W.  D.  Armentrout,  Dr. 
Annie  McCowen,  Dr.  Helen  Davis,  Miss  Lucile  Harrison,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Luzmoor,  Dr.  E.  F.  Lindquist,  and  Dr.  E.  U.  Rugg. 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  those  publishing  houses  who  granted 
permission  to  reprint  several  items. 

This  recital  of  acknowledgments  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  statement  of  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  A.  Leonard.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  his  unfortunate 
death  has  handicapped  the  development  of  really  progressive 
programs  in  literature. 

Finally,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  wife,  Grace  McCul¬ 
lough  McKee,  whose  persistent  interest  in  seeing  the  manu¬ 
script  completed  was  a  constant  stimulation. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

i.  What  are  the  language  arts?  One  of  man’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  activities  is  concerned  with  carrying  on  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  This  is  done  for  the  most  part  by  several 
different  uses  of  language.  One  conveys  his  ideas  to  others  by 
speaking  or  by  writing  and  receives  the  ideas  of  others  by 
hearing  them  speak  or  by  reading  what  they  have  written. 

Surely  one  of  the  very  important  duties  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  those  uses  of  language  which  will  best  enable  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  communicate  with  others.  He  must  know  how  to 
speak  and  write  in  order  to  relate  ideas  effectively.  Likewise, 
he  must  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  understand  the  ideas  of 
others  presented  in  written  form. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  elementary  school  has  placed  in  its 
curriculum  a  group  of  subjects  or  activities  usually  referred  to 
as  the  language  arts.1  These  subjects  or  activities  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  reading ,  literature ,  spelling,  composition  or 
language ,  and  writing.  It  is  their  purpose  to  provide  the 
pupil  with  those  abilities  that  are  important  in  efficient  com¬ 
munication. 

A  large  amount  of  reliable  information  has  been  gathered 
during  the  past  two  decades  relative  to  the  teaching  of  these 
five  subjects.  Every  elementary  teacher,  principal,  super¬ 
visor,  and  superintendent  should  have  this  material  available. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  any  one  volume  of  convenient 
size,  however,  to  give  even  reasonably  adequate  consideration 
to  instructional  problems  in  all  the  language  arts.  The 

1  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  language  arts,  see 
Bagley,  W.  C.,  and  Keith,  J.  A.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching,  chapter  III.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1925. 
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purpose  of  this  volume,  therefore,  has  been  limited  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
literature.  Spelling,  language,  and  writing  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  companion  volume.1 

2.  What  should  one  know  about  the  teaching  of  each  of  these 
subjects?  There  are  certain  things  which  the  teacher  should 
know  about  the  teaching  of  reading  and  literature,  or  any 
other  subject  included  in  the  language  arts.  These  are : 
(i)  the  content  of  the  course  of  study,  or  what  should  be 
taught;  (2)  the  proper  grade-placement  of  the  abilities  or 
items  to  be  taught ;  (3)  the  effective  use  of  the  best  methods 
and  materials  in  teaching ;  and  (4)  the  proper  use  of  efficient 
means  of  testing  the  accomplishment  of  pupils.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  chapter  is  given  over  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  general  meaning  of  these  four  problems.2  Because  the 
reader  should  realize  that  these  problems  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  improving  instruction  in  all  elementary  school 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  literature,  the  discussion 
is  generalized  in  terms  of  all  subjects,  and  illustrations  are 
given  in  several  different  fields.  The  reader  must  remember, 
however,  that  all  remaining  chapters  in  this  volume  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  problems  in  teaching 
reading  and  literature. 

3.  What  should  be  taught  in  a  given  subject?  There  are  two 
things  which  the  teacher  should  know  about  the  selection  of 
the  items  to  be  taught  in  reading  and  literature,  or  any  other 
subject.  These  are :  (1)  the  philosophical  point  of  view 
behind  most  of  the  research  which  has  sought  to  select  the 
content  of  a  given  elementary  school  subject;  and  (2)  the 

1  See  McKee,  Paul.  Language  in  the  Elementary  School.  Revised  Edition.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1939. 

2  The  content  and  expression  of  this  chapter  is  very  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  companion  volume  noted  above.  This  duplication  is  justifiable 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  problems  discussed  are  just  as  fundamental  and  im¬ 
portant  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  literature  as  they  are  in  the  teaching  of 
language. 
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results  of  the  research  which  has  been  carried  on  in  order  to 
|  make  the  selection  of  that  content  scientific. 

(i)  Probably  the  most  workable  and  the  most  widely  applied 
philosophical  point  of  view  for  determining  what  should  be 
taught  in  a  given  subject  is  the  theory  of  social  utility.1  Stated 
in  its  simplest  and  briefest  form  this  theory  holds  that  what¬ 
ever  is  taught  in  the  school  must  be  of  importance  in  life  out- 
|  side  the  school.  In  terms  of  school  subjects  it  says  that  the 
I  spelling,  the  reading,  the  arithmetic,  the  science,  etc.,  that  are 
taught  in  the  school  must  be  the  spelling,  the  reading,  the 
arithmetic,  the  science,  etc.,  that  are  needed  in  life  outside  the 
school.  In  this  manner  it  takes  the  view  that  what  is  taught 
within  a  given  subject  must  be  that  which  is  needed  in  one  or 
more  of  all  the  types  of  important  activities  that  people  carry 
on  in  life  outside  the  school. 

Furthermore,  this  theory  recognizes  the  idea  that  the  school 
does  not  have  the  time  to  teach  all  that  could  be  learned  within 
a  given  subject,  and  that  equal  value  is  not  placed  upon  the 
various  items  of  that  subject.  The  school  cannot  expect  to 
take  time  to  teach  pupils  how  to  spell  all  the  words  in  the 
English  language,  or  to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  mathematical 
problems,  or  to  read  all  the  literature  that  has  been  written. 
Nor  do  people  place  the  same  value  upon  the  ability  to 
spell  abracadabra  and  the  ability  to  spell  about.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  school  instruction  this  means  that  the  items  within 
a  given  subject  have  relative  value,  and  the  school  should  teach 
first  and  most  completely  those  items  that  have  the  greatest 
value. 

To  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  items  within  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thereby  their  relative  importance  for  the  elementary 
school,  the  theory  of  social  utility  has  set  up  certain  definite 

1  The  writer  learned  of  this  hypothesis  from  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Director  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  College  of  Education,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Any  inaccuracy  of  interpretation  found  herein  should 
be  charged  to  the  present  writer’s  limitations,  and  not  to  Dr.  Horn. 
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criteria.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  four  most  fundamental 
and  most  widely  applied  of  these  criteria  follows. 

The  primary  criterion  holds  that  the  value  of  any  item  in 
any  subject  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  commonness  and 
frequency  or  cruciality  with  which  it  is  needed  by  people  in 
carrying  on  one  or  more  of  all  the  types  of  important  activities 
in  life  outside  the  school.  When  one  speaks  of  the  common¬ 
ness  with  which  a  thing  is  needed,  one  means  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  used  by  the  great  majority  of  persons,  regardless  of 
sex,  vocation,  locality,  or  social  status.  By  the  frequency  of 
the  need  of  an  item  is  meant  the  number  of  times  it  is  needed. 
By  the  cruciality  of  the  item  one  refers  to  the  demand  for 
it  in  an  unusual  circumstance.  The  first  two  elements,  com¬ 
monness  and  frequency,  always  are  considered  together  for 
the  simple  reason  that  neither  one  applied  alone  yields  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  for  elementary  school  purposes.  The  third  ele¬ 
ment,  cruciality,  may  be  considered  alone  as  a  measure  of 
value,  as  is  indicated  by  many  important  items  in  the  field  of 
health,  especially  those  concerned  with  first  aid.  Thus,  within 
certain  limits  to  be  noted  subsequently,  the  more  commonly 
and  frequently  or  crucially  an  item  is  needed  in  life  outside 
the  school  the  more  value  it  has  for  the  program  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school. 

However,  all  the  common  and  frequent  or  crucial  items 
should  not  and  cannot  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  three  secondary  criteria.  The  first 
of  these  refers  to  the  learning  difficulty  of  the  item.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  common  and  frequent  needs  do  not  have  the 
same  learning  difficulty.  Some  are  so  simple  that  they  will 
be  learned  unconsciously  or  consciously  by  the  child  in  his 
ordinary  experiences  outside  the  school.  Other  needs  are  so 
difficult  to  learn  that  direct  and  thorough  instruction  by 
competent  teachers  is  necessary.  Obviously,  the  elementary 
school  should  not  be  required  to  teach  those  items  which  the 
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child  learns  through  ordinary  experiences.  Its  responsibility 
must  lie  with  the  teaching  of  those  common  and  frequent  or 
crucial  needs  which  are  not  learned  adequately  elsewhere. 
It  should  be  noted  further  that  among  the  important  items 
not  learned  adequately  elsewhere,  some  will  be  so  difficult  that 
they  must  be  held  over  for  the  high  school  period  rather  than 
made  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  program. 

The  next  secondary  criterion  holds  that  among  all  the  com¬ 
mon  and  frequent  or  crucial  items  in  any  given  subject,  only 
those  items  are  to  be  taught  which  are  considered  worthy  by 
society.  This  principle  eliminates  those  items  which,  although 
they  may  have  common  and  frequent  usage,  cannot  be  taught 
in  the  school  because  they  represent  forms  considered  incorrect 
or  improper  by  society.  Examples  of  such  items  can  be  found 
in  all  the  language  arts. 

The  third  secondary  criterion  insists  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  items  among  the  common  and  frequent  ones 
which  are  of  permanent  value,  rather  than  to  those  that  are 
of  only  temporary  value.  Not  all  the  commonly  and  fre¬ 
quently  needed  items  will  have  the  same  permanence.  Some 
will  be  of  great  importance  all  through  life ;  others  may  have 
importance  only  for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year.  This  third 
criterion,  then,  states  that  those  items  which  have  permanency 
in  life  have  more  value  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  than  do  those  which  are  temporary  and  shifting  in 
character. 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  more  commonly  and  frequently 
or  crucially  a  particular  item  is  needed  in  the  activities  of 
modern  life  the  more  important  it  becomes  for  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  only  those  desirable 
common  and  frequent  needs  which  are  not  learned  adequately 
elsewhere  and  which  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  child  to  learn 
are  to  become  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  further  that  among  the  common  and  frequent  needs, 
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those  that  have  the  value  of  permanency  are  more  important 
than  those  that  are  temporary  in  their  use. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  this  simple  theory  of 
social  utility  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  research  seeking 
to  discover  what  should  be  taught  in  a  given  subject  has 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  this  fundamental  hypothesis. 

(2)  In  addition  to  knowing  the  basic  philosophical  point  of 
view  behind  the  attempts  to  discover  what  should  be  taught, 
the  teacher  of  reading  and  literature  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  research  in  each  field.  Many  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  made  to  determine  what  reading  abilities 
children  should  acquire,  as  well  as  the  literary  selections  which 
the  school  should  present  to  them.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  know  the  results  of  these  researches  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  relative  values  in  order  that  she  may  be  more 
able  to  judge  the  importance  of  various  items  included  within 
the  entire  job  of  reading  and  literature.  The  significant 
investigations  will  be  summarized  at  appropriate  points  in 
this  book. 

4.  How  should  the  grade-placement  of  the  items  of  a  subject 
be  determined?  After  one  has  selected  the  items  of  a  subject 
which  should  be  taught,  he  is  faced  with  the  very  important 
problem  of  determining  the  order  in  which  the  items  should 
be  presented.  The  problem  is  essentially  that  of  discovering 
the  particular  part  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  cared  for  by 
any  one  grade. 

An  illustration  will  perhaps  make  the  problem  more  clear. 
Assume  that  the  words  which  should  be  taught  in  the  spelling 
program  have  been  discovered.  The  problem  then  becomes  — 
Which  of  these  words  should  be  taught  in  the  first  grade? 
Which  in  the  second  grade?  Which  in  the  third  grade? 
Which  in  the  fourth  grade?  and  so  on.  This  determination  of 
each  grade’s  part  in  the  whole  program  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  problem  of  grade-placement. 
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Only  a  little  research  has  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  proper  grade-placement  in  the  case  of  reading  and 
literature.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
particularized  reading  skills  and  habits.  More  attention  has 
been  directed  at  the  grade-placement  of  literary  selections. 
Definite  reference  to  whatever  research  is  available  will  be 
made  at  appropriate  points  in  this  book. 

At  present  there  are  three  theoretical  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  grade-placement  which  have  been  and  can  be  used  as 
hypothetical  bases  for  research.  These  theories  may  be 
referred  to  as  (i)  the  logical  plan  of  determining  grade- 
placement;  1  (2)  the  psychological  plan  of  determining  grade- 
placement  ; 2  and  (3)  the  sociological  plan  of  determining 
grade-placement . 3 

(1)  When  the  grade-placement  of  the  items  in  a  subject  is 
determined  by  the  logical  plan,  those  items  which  naturally  or 
logically  come  first  in  the  logical  organization  of  the  subject 
are  placed  in  the  lower  grades,  and  those  items  that  logically 
come  last  in  the  subject  are  placed  in  the  higher  grades.  Thus 
the  part  of  the  program  in  any  subject  to  be  carried  by  any 
given  grade  is  determined  by  its  position  in  the  logical  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  subject.  Most  of  the  grade-placement  now  in 
effect  has  been  determined  by  tradition  and  custom  or  by  this 
logical  plan. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  logical  plan  of  grade-placement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  take  the  abilities  of  the  learner 
into  careful  consideration.  It  is  easily  possible  for  the  items 
placed  in  a  given  grade  by  this  plan  to  bear  little  if  any  relation 
to  the  child’s  present  mental  abilities,  interests,  or  needs.  The 
result  is  that  in  many  cases  the  work  of  a  given  grade  is  beyond 

1  Parker,  S.  C.  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  131-156. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1922. 

2  Parker,  S.  C.,  op.  cit. 

3  For  illustration,  see  Horn,  E.,  and  Ashbaugh,  E.  J.  Fundamentals  of  Spelling, 
pp.  9-10.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  1928. 
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or  below  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  in  that  grade,  and 
thus  fails  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  their  efforts.  This  may¬ 
be  seen  perhaps  in  most  of  the  content  subjects,  of  which  the 
logical  organization  of  geography  and  history  are  notable 
examples. 

(2)  When  the  grade-placement  of  the  items  of  a  subject  is 
determined  by  the  psychological  plan,  those  items  taught  in 
any  given  grade  are  those  which  best  fit  the  pupils’  interests, 
abilities,  and  present  needs  at  that  grade-level.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover  the  interests,  present 
uses  of  the  items,  and  the  abilities  of  children  at  each  grade- 
level  in  terms  of  each  subject.  Once  these  are  discovered, 
those  items  of  the  given  subject  which  are  best  suited  to  these 
abilities,  interests,  and  present  uses  are  placed  accordingly. 
In  this  manner  there  is  more  likelihood  that  the  work  of  any 
given  grade  will  be  within  the  comprehension  and  interests  of 
the  pupils  in  that  grade.  Thus  the  psychological  plan  studies 
the  nature  of  the  child  at  each  grade-level  in  order  to  determine 
grade-placement,  while  the  logical  plan  studies  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  psychological  plan  are 
not  out  of  place.  If,  after  the  content  of  the  course  of  study 
in  literature  has  been  selected  by  the  test  of  social  value,  we 
wish  to  determine  the  grade-placement  of  the  various  pieces  of 
literature  to  be  taught,  we  should  set  about  investigating  these 
literary  selections  in  terms  of  the  child’s  present  abilities  and 
interests.  We  should  want  to  know,  for  one  thing,  whether  or 
not  children  in  a  particular  grade  possess  the  reading  abilities 
which  are  necessary  to  comprehend  the  literature  proposed 
for  that  grade,  and  whether  or  not  the  literary  selections  appeal 
to  their  interests.  If  the  literary  selections  are  so  difficult 
to  read  that  the  pupils  cannot  comprehend  them,  and  if  they  do 
not  appeal  to  their  immediate  interests,  it  is  clear  that  they  do 
not  belong  in  that  particular  grade,  regardless  of  where  they 
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may  fall  in  the  chronological  or  logical  organization  of  litera¬ 
ture.  We  must  find  other  valuable  literary  selections  which 
are  so  simple  that  the  children  can  understand  them  and  which 
do  appeal  to  their  interests.  Thus  we  make  use  of  the 
child’s  abilities  and  interests  in  determining  grade-placement. 
If  we  wished  to  determine  the  grade-placement  of  the 
spelling  words  previously  selected  to  be  taught,  we  would,  for 
one  thing,  determine  at  each  grade-level  those  words  which 
are  used  by  children  in  their  spontaneous  writing.  This 
should  give  an  indication  of  just  which  words  among  those  to 
be  taught  should  be  presented  in  a  given  grade.  Thus  we 
i  make  use  of  the  child’s  present  use  or  present  need  of  the 
i!  material  in  determining  grade-placement. 

One  cannot  use  the  psychological  plan  of  grade-placement 
accurately,  however,  for  the  very  important  reason  that  very 
little  is  known  concerning  the  interests,  abilities,  and  present 
|  needs  of  children.  There  is  a  need  for  a  great  deal  of  research 
in  this  field.  There  is  need  for  research  that  will  determine 
;  the  specific  interests  of  children  at  each  grade-level  in  terms 
of  appropriate  subjects.  In  like  manner,  there  is  need  for 
1  research  which  will  determine  the  abilities  possessed  by  chil¬ 
dren  at  each  grade-level  in  terms  of  each  subject.  Finally, 
there  is  need  for  research  which  will  determine  at  each  grade- 
level  the  child’s  present  use  of  the  items  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught.  Without  the  information  which  would  come  forth 
from  such  research  there  can  be  no  real  grade-placement  by 
the  psychological  plan. 

(3)  When  the  grade-placement  of  the  items  or  materials 
is  determined  by  the  sociological  plan,  the  principle  of  relative 
social  values  is  set  to  work  again.  According  to  this  plan, 
those  items  are  placed  in  the  lower  grades  which  are  the  most 
commonly  and  frequently  used  among  all  those  to  be  taught 
within  a  given  subject.  Those  items  possessing  the  least 
commonness  and  frequency  of  use  are  placed  in  the  higher 
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grades.  Thus  the  items  of  a  subject  are  placed  according  to 
their  relative  importance.  This  principle  of  grade-placement 
is  justified  by  the  proposition  that  the  pupil  should  be  exposed 
to  the  most  important  parts  of  a  subject  before  he  is  eliminated 
from  school. 

(4)  These  plans  for  grade-placement  are  largely  matters  of 
personal  opinion.  The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward 
some  sort  of  combination  of  all  three  plans.  Nothing  can  be 
done  at  present  in  the  way  of  accurate  grade-placement  in 
reading  and  literature,  using  all  the  important  criteria,  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge.  The  need  for  research  which  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  many  data  needed  in  order  to  secure  proper  grade- 
placement  is  real  and  pressing. 

5.  How  should  methods  of  teaching  and  instructional  materials 
of  a  given  subject  be  determined  ?  In  this  discussion  the  term 
“methods  of  teaching”  refers  to  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  teacher  in  getting  taught  the  particular  thing  which  she 
tries  to  teach.  The  term  “instructional  materials”  refers  to 
those  things  or  materials  which  the  teacher  uses  in  teaching. 

(1)  One  of  the  important  things  to  understand  about  the 
selection  of  methods  and  materials  is  that  each  suggested 
method  and  each  suggested  piece  of  material  should  be  objectively 
determined  and  evaluated. 

Before  the  application  of  scientific  method  to  the  solution  of 
educational  problems,  methods  of  teaching  and  materials  of 
instruction  were  very  largely  a  haphazard  affair  —  the  result 
of  custom,  tradition,  and  personal  opinion.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  each  school  had  its  own  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  the  result  of  trial  and  error  performance ;  or  perhaps 
in  a  single  elementary  school  building  each  teacher  used  a 
method  of  teaching  beginning  reading  which  was  a  product 
of  her  own  personal  experience.  Any  method  of  teaching  a 
subject  that  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  wished 
to  concoct  was  easily  justifiable.  One  method  was  as  good 
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as  another  under  such  conditions,  and  no  one  knew  what  the 
really  effective  procedures  were.  This  condition  existed  in  the 
case  of  every  elementary  school  subject  until  very  recent 
years ;  it  still  exists  today  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects. 

In  some  subjects,  however,  the  situation  is  changed.  For 
example,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  research  has  determined 
effective  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  Considerable  work 
j  has  been  done  toward  the  development  of  efficient  procedures 
and  materials  in  teaching  reading.  Practically  nothing  has 
!  been  done  in  the  field  of  composition. 

The  important  thing  is  that  effective  methods  of  teaching 
|  and  efficient  instructional  materials  can  be  determined  only  by 
experimental  research ;  there  is  no  other  known  way  of  doing 
|  it  accurately.  The  old  way  of  determining  methods  and 
materials  by  personal  opinion  or  personal  experience  is  no 
longer  considered  worthy. 

To  do  this  requires  careful  experimental  work.  Assume 
that  one  wishes  to  determine  whether  spelling  should  be 
taught  with  a  preliminary  test  before  study,  or  without  the 
use  of  such  a  test.  Now,  no  amount  of  personal  opinion, 
thinking,  or  personal  feelings  can  answer  this  question.  Care¬ 
ful  experimentation  must  be  made.  One  must  teach  with  the 
use  of  the  preliminary  test,  and  without  the  use  of  such  a  test. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  procedures 
in  terms  of  the  learning  done  by  the  children  will  show,  if  the 
experiment  has  been  controlled  properly,  which  is  the  better 
procedure. 

Or  suppose  that  one  wishes  to  select  the  type  of  reading 
material  best  suited  for  use  as  drill  exercises  in  silent  reading. 
Assume  further  that  the  problem  is  that  of  determining  the 
relative  efficiency  of  story  material  and  informational  material. 
Again,  no  amount  of  opinion,  thinking,  or  personal  experience 
can  give  a  true  indication  of  which  type  of  material  is  better 
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for  the  use  of  drill  exercises.  Careful  experimentation  must 
be  made  again.  One  must  use  the  story  material  and  also  the 
informational  material.  If  the  experiment  has  been  admin¬ 
istered  properly,  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  terms 
of  the  pupils’  learning  will  tell  which  type  of  material  is  better. 

This  experimental  procedure,  then,  is  the  way  in  which 
methods  and  materials  should  be  selected.  A  few  methods  and 
materials  that  we  now  have  came  to  us  in  this  way ;  most  of 
what  we  have  did  not.  We  shall  review,  at  appropriate 
points  in  this  book,  the  experimental  work  which  has  been 
done  in  selecting  methods  of  teaching  and  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  literature. 

Of  course,  the  schools  must  continue  in  operation  without 
all  methods  and  materials  having  been  selected  by  controlled 
experimentation.  The  results  of  such  research  are  very  slow 
in  maturing,  and  the  school  cannot  afford  to  suspend  the 
teaching  of  an  item  or  subject  until  the  best  procedures  have 
been  determined  by  experimental  work.  There  remains,  then, 
only  one  thing  to  do  :  while  awaiting  the  results  of  research  to 
determine  competent  methods  and  materials,  we  must  make 
use  of  those  which  sound  educational  experience  has  found 
to  be  reasonably  successful. 

(2)  A  second  important  thing  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  is  that 
methods  and  materials  are  specific.  A  method  of  teaching  or  a 
piece  of  material  that  is  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  one  item 
or  subject  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  another  item 
or  subject.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine 
there  are  no  such  implements  as  general  methods  or  general 
materials.  The  terms  “general  methods”  and  “general  ma¬ 
terials”  imply  that  there  are  methods  and  materials  suitable 
to  the  teaching  of  anything  and  everything.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  method,  such  as 
self-activity,  apperception,  and  the  like,  applicable  in  prac¬ 
tically  any  teaching  situation,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
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the  truth  than  to  say  that  any  given  method  is  the  best 
method  of  teaching  anything.  Efficient  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  are  vastly  different  from  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
art,  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  history  are  not  by  any 
means  the  same  as  those  for  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 
Similar  illustrations  could  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  materials 
of  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  considerable  harm  has  been 
done  to  pupils  by  not  making  methods  and  materials  much 
more  specific  than  they  are ;  they  should  vary  a  great  deal 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  item  or  subject  being  taught  and 
the  purpose  in  view. 

6.  How  may  pupil  accomplishment  he  measured?  It  is 
probable  that  all  educational  testing  should  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  entire  teaching  process.  Testing  which  is  unrelated  to 
the  teaching  that  is  done  is  likely  to  be  useless  and  wasteful. 
Unless  testing  has  something  to  give  by  which  the  teaching  and 
learning  process  can  be  improved,  it  becomes  futile.  Similarly, 
the  teaching  process  that  does  not  make  use  of  a  proper  testing 
program  is  not  adequately  directed,  and  it  is  not  as  complete 
or  as  scientific  as  it  can  be  made. 

One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  testing,  and  the  one  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned  in  this  book,  is  that  of  measuring 
the  pupil’s  present  accomplishment  in  the  item  or  series  of 
items  to  be  taught  and  the  improvement  he  makes  as  the 
result  of  study.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  know  in  the 
case  of  any  item  to  be  taught  just  how  much  the  pupil  knows 
concerning  it,  and  just  what  his  difficulties  are  at  the  beginning 
of  the  teaching  process.  This  gives  her  an  indication  of  where 
teaching  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed.  If  handled  properly, 
it  gives  the  pupil  an  indication  of  what  he  should  study  and 
prevents  him  from  wasting  time  in  the  study  of  those  things 
which  he  already  knows. 

In  measuring  the  pupil’s  improvement  made  as  the  result 
of  study,  the  teacher  must  know  more,  however,  than  what 
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the  pupil  knows  and  his  difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
teaching  process.  It  is  important  that  the  pupil  be  tested  at 
proper  intervals  during  the  time  that  an  item  or  series  of  items 
is  being  taught.  This  will  show  to  the  teacher  those  parts  of 
her  teaching  which  are  effective,  and  those  parts  which  may 
have  to  be  taught  again.  If  the  results  of  this  testing  are 
handled  properly,  they  will  also  do  that  very  important 
thing  of  providing  the  pupil  with  a  means  of  seeing  his 
improvement  from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of  study. 

Before  the  measurement  of  improvement  made  by  pupils 
during  the  entire  teaching  period  is  complete,  there  must  be  a 
final  test  at  the  close  of  the  teaching  period.  The  results  of 
this  testing,  compared  with  those  of  the  first  or  preliminary 
testing  made  before  the  teaching  and  study  processes  began, 
will  show  important  things  for  both  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
It  will  enable  the  teacher  to  evaluate  her  total  teaching  efforts, 
and  it  will  show  the  pupil  the  improvement  he  has  made  over 
the  entire  unit  of  work. 

A  final  use  of  testing  involved  in  the  complete  measurement 
of  pupil  improvement  is  that  used  as  a  means  of  review. 
Rather  frequent  testings  should  take  place  over  a  particular 
item  or  series  of  items  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  after  the 
teaching  process  proper  has  been  completed.  Such  testing 
serves  as  a  means  of  important  review. 

Our  so-called  standardized  tests,  however,  cannot  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  pupil  accomplishment  and 
improvement  over  small  units  of  work,  except  in  rare  cases. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  specific  enough ;  the  items  they 
cover  are  too  general  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  specific 
improvement.  What  is  more  important,  however,  they  do  not 
fit  what  is  taught.  No  one  could  hope  to  measure  the  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  children  in  a  week’s  study  of  their  spelling  lesson 
by  the  use  of  a  standard  spelling  scale.  The  same  condition 
is  found  in  reading.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  standard  tests 
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cover  what  is  going  to  be  taught  or  what  has  been  taught. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  one  cannot  measure  the  improvement 
made  by  pupils  over  a  unit  of  work  unless  the  tests  used  cover  that 
work  and  only  that  work.  It  is  not  only  impossible,  but  it  is 
also  unfair  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  measure  the  results 
of  their  work  by  using  tests  that  do  not  test  what  they  have 
taught  and  studied.  It  is  not  only  an  impossible  and  unfair 
procedure ;  it  very  probably  destroys  the  morale  of  teaching 
and  study. 

This  failure  of  standardized  tests  to  constitute  an  adequate 
tool  for  the  important  job  of  measuring  pupil  accomplishment 
and  improvement  in  most  cases  requires  the  use  of  other 
suitable  tests.  A  partially  effective  tool  is  found  in  the  so- 
called  objective  informal  test  when  made  specifically  to  fit 
what  is  going  to  be  taught  and  what  has  been  taught. 

The  use  of  proper  informal  tests  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  teacher’s  job  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Discussion  of 
the  uses  of  such  tests,  with  illustrative  examples,  appears  at 
appropriate  points  in  this  book. 

A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

In  this  introductory  chapter  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  four  fundamental  problems  which  carry  considerable 
weight  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
literature,  or  in  any  other  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  The  meaning  and  influence  of  the  theory  of 
social  utility  as  a  factor  in  selecting  content  to  be  taught  was 
discussed,  and  the  importance  of  reliable  research  based  upon 
this  theory  was  explained.  The  meaning  and  importance  of 
three  theories  of  grade-placement  were  considered  together 
with  the  present  status  of  objective  information  relative  to 
adequate  grade-placement.  A  most  effective  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  was  suggested, 
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and  some  notice  was  given  to  the  manner  in  which  present- 
day  methods  and  materials  have  been  chosen.  Finally,  the 
important  purposes  of  testing  were  discussed,  and  the  need 
for  tests  which  may  be  employed  to  realize  these  purposes  was 
explained. 

The  chapter  which  follows  is  an  introductory  chapter  which 
opens  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  school’s  program  in 
reading.  Its  purpose  is  to  consider  the  values  of  the  ability 
and  desire  to  read,  and  to  suggest  the  educational  implications 
of  the  present  status  of  the  reading  activities  of  adults. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
READING 

Frequently  reading  is  considered  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  elementary 
school.  If  not  the  most  important,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  subjects  of  study.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  it.  In  modern  social  life  the  ability  and  desire 
to  read  enable  one  to  develop  a  wide  acquaintance  with,  and 
enjoyment  of,  the  affairs  of  man  and  nature.  In  the  mod¬ 
ern  school  the  pupil  who  can  and  will  read  possesses  an 
essential  tool  with  which  much  of  his  formal  education  can  be 
attained. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  introductory  chapter  to  discuss  the 
value  of  the  ability  and  desire  to  read  intelligently.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Section  I  presents  the  values  presumably  attached 
to  reading  in  modern  social  life;  Section  II  contains  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  value  of  reading  ability  in  relation  to  success  in 
school  work. 

I.  WHAT  IS  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  READING  IN 
MODERN  SOCIAL  LIFE? 

i.  What  values  are  attached  to  reading  in  modern  life?  Sen¬ 
sible  reading  makes  possible  a  realization  of  important  values 
for  the  man  who  can  and  will  read.  It  has  much  to  offer. 
In  the  first  place  it  opens  the  door  to  a  wide  variety  of  sig¬ 
nificant  experiences  otherwise  often  unobtainable.  Second, 
it  provides  convenient  opportunity  for  one  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  wit*h  many  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  Third, 
it  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  means  of  providing  wholesome 
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enjoyment  of  leisure  time.  Let  us  consider  the  meaning  o: 
these  three  values  in  more  detail.1 

(i)  Consider  first  the  proposition  that  reading  serves  as  a 
means  through  which  one  may  enrich  and  extend  his  experi¬ 
ences. 

Even  the  casual  observer  of  human  learning  may  note  two 
general  means  through  which  man  acquires  experiences. 
There  is  first  the  means  provided  by  direct  personal  contact. 
Man  learns  that  things  exist,  he  learns  to  identify  them,  and 
he  experiences  events,  feelings,  and  the  like  by  actually 
observing  them  himself.  He  comes  to  know  them  through 
actual  first-hand  experience.  Usually  such  experience  is 
called  direct  or  personal  experience. 

It  would  be  fortunate  perhaps  if  one  could  acquire  all  his 
experiences  directly.  Such  learning  seems  to  be  relatively 
effective.  But  the  world  is  still  large  and  its  affairs  are  many. 
Further,  such  procedure  is  often  uneconomical  and  frequently 
impossible.  There  is  great  scarcity  of  time  and  money. 
Most  people  could  ill  afford  the  expenditures  necessary  to  gain 
all  their  experiences  by  personal  contact.  Moreover,  experi¬ 
ences  concerning  the  past  could  not  possibly  be  gained  in  this 
manner.  Hence  one  is  forced  to  learn  much  indirectly. 
Other  people  tell  him  of  things  and  events  with  which  he  can¬ 
not  become  personally  acquainted.  He  gains  experiences 
indirectly  through  moving  pictures,  photographs,  and  the 
radio.  In  fact  any  device  or  procedure  which  relates  an 
experience  unknown  to  the  individual  brings  him  these  second¬ 
hand  learnings.  Usually  such  experience  is  called  indirect 
or  vicarious  experience. 

Now  reading  offers  unlimited  possibilities  as  a  means  of 
enriching  and  extending  one’s  vicarious  experiences.  Through 
wise  reading  one  may  become  acquainted  with  personalities, 

.  1  For  a  more  complete  consideration  of  values  in  reading  see  Bobbitt,  F.  W.,  How  to 
Make  a  Curriculum,  chapter  VI,  and  The  Curriculum,  chapter  XVIII.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1924  and  1918. 
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objects,  and  events  long  past  and  gone.  He  may  read  about 
contemporary  places  to  which  he  cannot  travel  and  which 
otherwise  might  remain  unknown  to  him.  Through  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  he  may  learn  of  important 
contemporary  events.  He  may  become  acquainted  with 
much  that  the  race  has  learned  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  may  learn  much  concerning  such  things  as  the  care  of  his 
health,  his  vocation,  and  his  social  and  family  responsibilities. 
In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  and 
'enriching  one’s  experiences  seem  to  be  numberless.  Truly, 
jas  Bobbitt 1  points  out,  intelligent  reading  widens  the  range 
pf  man’s  observation  and  thought,  enables  him  to  participate 
jn  the  affairs  of  men,  and  awakens  many  varied  interests. 

1  (2)  Consider  second  the  proposition  that  reading  serves  as 

a  means  through  which  one  may  become  acquainted  with  his 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 

Apparently  the  American  people  enjoy  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  They  presumably  make  and  enforce  the  law, 
ithey  direct  policies,  they  select  scores  of  representatives,  and 
they  initiate  and  foster  innumerable  matters  of  social  concern. 
Lincoln’s  well-known  statement  that  the  government  is  a 
(government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
fully  implies  the  citizen’s  part  in  preserving  and  improving 
American  democracy. 

True  democracy  assumes  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and 
educated  citizenry.  It  assumes  that  the  people  are  informed 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  that  they  will  think 
And  act  judiciously.  Consequently  the  wide  assimilation  of 
important  information  is  imperative.  The  people  must  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  crucial  economic,  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  political  problems  confronting  American  life.  They 
must  come  to  understand  the  social  order  in  which  they  live 
and  the  government  which  they  have  established.  They  must 

’  Bobbitt,  F.  W.  How  to  Make  a  Curriculum,  op.  cit.,  chapter  VI. 
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have  at  hand  the  accurate  knowledge  essential  to  making 
intelligent  decisions  in  selecting  representatives  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  policies.  They  must  develop  that  great  host  of 
attitudes  which  are  of  undoubted  importance  in  the  exercise 
of  intelligent  citizenship.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  real  democ¬ 
racy  unless  the  people  know  what  they  should  know,  unless 
they  develop  an  abiding  interest  in  good  government,  and 
unless  they  act  intelligently. 

Through  what  means,  though,  are  the  people  to  acquire  all 
this  information,  all  these  attitudes  and  interests?  During 
years  long  past  the  platform  served  as  a  medium  for  reaching 
the  citizenry.  Political  orators  frequently  shouted  propa¬ 
ganda  and  spoke  the  truth  concerning  political  prob¬ 
lems.  Today  the  platform  1ms  widened  its  function  to 
include  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  relative  to  many 
types  of  problems.  At  times  the  moving  picture  succeeds 
in  acquainting  people  with  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  nation  and  the  government.  For  the  average 
citizen,  though,  most  of  the  important  information  will  neces¬ 
sarily  come  through  reading.  It  is  probable  that  more  can 
be  done  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  by  this  means  than 
by  any  other.  Let  us  observe  this  function  of  reading  in 
more  detail. 

Much  printed  material  purporting  to  acquaint  the  citizen 
with  American  life  is  available.  The  government  frequently 
publishes  and  distributes  pamphlets  which  are  intended  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  problems  of  citizenship.  Apparently 
several  magazines  have  taken  over  the  responsibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  reader  to  contemporary  problems  of  many  types. 
Many  recent  books  are  devoted  to  various  social  and  economic 
problems.  At  times  the  newspaper  attempts  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  crucial  problems  and  citizenship 
attitudes.  In  fact,  a  casual  observation  of  reading  material 
and  practices  seems  to  show  that  much  dependence  is  placed 
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upon  reading  as  a  means  of  promoting  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  implications  of  this  practice  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place  the  nation  is  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  valid  and  complete  information  to  its  citizenry  through 
the  medium  of  reading.  In  the  second  place  the  citizen  must 
meet  his  responsibility  by  careful  reading.  He  must  learn 
how  to  read.  He  must  learn  to  distinguish  propaganda  from 
truth.  He  must  develop  a  permanent  interest  in  reading 
f;he  type  of  material  that  will  acquaint  him  with  important 
problems  of  contemporary  life  and  his  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen.  In  short,  he  must  continuously  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  through  reading  to  make  of  himself  a  more 
effective  participant  in  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
'American  democracy. 

(3)  Consider  finally  the  proposition  that  reading  serves  as  a 
means  through  which  one  may  obtain  wholesome  enjoyment 
}f  leisure  time. 

Apparently  the  industrial  revolution  has  changed  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  man’s  time.  Among  other  things,  it  seems  that  the 
invention  of  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  perform  a  large 
share  of  the  world’s  work  in  much  less  time  than  was  formerly 
Required.  Woman’s  work  in  the  home  has  been  made  much 
simpler  and  less  prolonged.  The  working  hours  of  many 
y-ocations  have  been  reduced.  The  fourteen-,  twelve-,  or 
:en-hour  day  is  no  longer  common.  In  some  quarters  the 
ffght-hour  working  day  is  gone.  Occasionally  industrial 
:aptains  tell  us  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  A  six-  or  a 
:our-hour  day  is  prophesied.  Truly,  it  seems  that  man  is 
gaining  greater  freedom  of  time. 

'  The  result  of  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  working  hours  is 
important.  The  average  individual  now  has  more  time  for 
ieisure  than  formerly,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  indication 
that  he  is  ready  for  it.  In  fact,  a  superficial  observation  of 
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what  he  does  casts  some  doubt  upon  his  ability  to  use  his  own 
freedom.  It  appears  that  he  has  commercialized  much  of  his 
leisure.  He  buys  it  as  he  might  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  He  pays 
other  people  to  entertain  him  while  he  sits  on  the  sidelines 
excited  by  thrills  of  one  sort  or  another.  Not  only  does  he 
purchase  much  of  his  recreation  but,  in  addition,  he  tends  to 
develop  only  a  very  few  lines  of  pleasure  which  he  allows  to 
monopolize  most  of  his  leisure  time.  He  becomes  an  habitual 
attendant  at  the  movies.  He  becomes  addicted  to  the  dancing 
craze  or  the  bridge  epidemic.  It  would  seem  that  his  per¬ 
sistent  desire  to  purchase  pleasure  and  to  allow  a  very  few 
activities  to  monopolize  his  leisure  time  is  due  to  his  lack  of 
ability  to  entertain  himself.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
develop  permanent  interests  in  many  of  the  various  values  of 
life. 

Now  reading  offers  itself  as  a  means  of  securing  wholesome 
recreation.  It  provides  a  means  of  wisely  utilizing  leisure 
time,  as  well  as  enabling  one  to  develop  and  follow  many  and 
varied  interests.  The  man  who  can  and  will  read  possesses 
equipment  with  which  recreation  may  be  secured.  Further, 
he  has  availed  himself  of  a  tool  with  which  new  interests  may 
be  found  and  old  interests  followed.  Vicarious  interests  in 
science  and  history  may  be  developed  and  followed  through 
reading.  Enjoyment  of  poetry  and  drama  may  be  partially 
and  conveniently  realized  by  reading.  The  entire  wealth 
of  short  stories  and  books  of  fiction  is  available  for  the  person 
who  knows  how  to  read.  Interests  in  all  the  arts  may  be 
followed  through  reading.  Many  hobbies  may  likewise  be 
initiated  and  developed.  In  fact  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
read  open  the  door  to  innumerable  recreational  pleasures.  No 
one  will  doubt  such  a  claim. 

2.  What  do  investigations  show  concerning  the  amount  and 
character  of  reading  material?  We  have  discussed  three  sig¬ 
nificant  values  which  may  be  realized  through  extensive  and 
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discriminating  reading.  One  may  question,  however,  if  the 
reading  activities  in  which  people  usually  engage  actually 
promote  such  realization.  Is  there  enough  reading  material 
available  ?  Do  people  spend  enough  time  in  reading  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  these  values  ?  Is  the  character  of  the  material 
read  that  which  best  promotes  a  realization  of  real  vicarious 
experiences,  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  whole¬ 
some  enjoyment  of  leisure  time?  Obviously  it  is  important 
:  to  know  the  answer  to  such  problems  if  the  promotion  of  these 
^reading  values  is  to  be  considered  as  an  educational  enterprise, 
j  Several  investigations  have  gathered  information  relative 
t  to  these  matters.  Inquiries  have  centered  around  (i)  the 
!  amount  of  available  reading  material  and  (2)  the  time  spent 
in  reading  and  the  character  of  the  material  read.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  attempts  to  point  out  typical  and  pertinent 
results  of  most  of  the  available  investigations.1 

(1)  As  noted  above  one  group  of  investigations  has  been 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  reading  material  available.  A 
study  by  Gray  and  Munroe  2  shows  that  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1927  was  almost 
!  double  the  number  published  in  1883.  Data  secured  by  Judd 3 
show  that  the  number  of  different  copies  of  newspapers  and 
'periodicals  printed  in  1910  was  more  than  five  times  the  num¬ 
ber  printed  in  1880.  Stone  4  reported  a  great  increase  in  the 

|  1  Throughout  this  volume  many  investigations  on  the  teaching  of  reading  are  noted. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  work  of  Dean  W.  S.  Gray  for  much  of  this  material.  His 
i  convenient  summary  of  reading  investigations  has  saved  a  great  amount  of  time.  See 
I  Gray,  W.  S.,  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading.  Supplementary  Educational 

■  Monographs,  No.  28,  pp.  16-17.  Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago, 

'  Chicago,  Illinois,  1925  ;  continued  in  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  February,  March, 

I  April,  May,  1926;  February,  March,  1927;  February,  March,  April,  1928;  February, 

March,  1929;  February,  March,  1930;  February,  March,  1931;  February,  March, 
,!  April,  1932  ;  and  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  February,  1933. 

2  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth.  The  Reading  Interests  and  Habits  of  Adults, 
pp.  9-10.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1929. 

|  3  Judd,  C.  H.  “Relation  of  School  Expansion  to  Reading.”  The  Elementary  School 

■  Journal,  vol.  23,  pp.  253-256  (December,  1922). 

*  Stone,  O.  “  Does  North  Carolina  Read  ?  ”  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter 
i  XI,  1925.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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daily  circulation  of  newspapers.  Gray  and  Munroe  1  present 
a  digest  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  Republic  which 
provides  data  showing  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  four 
investigations  the  growth  in  the  amount  of  reading  material 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  population. 

Two  investigations  have  been  concerned  with  increase  in 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  books.  Gray  and  Munroe  2 
cite  data  appearing  in  The  Publishers’  Weekly  for  January  21, 
1928,  which  show  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
published  from  1900  to  1927.  The  same  report  shows  an 
increase  of  100,000,000  in  the  number  of  books  sold  during 
the  period,  1915-1925.  Parsons 3  found  that  between  1880 
and  1920  the  circulation  of  books  in  the  Chicago  library 
increased  twenty-five  times,  while  the  population  of  Chicago 
was  increasing  only  five  times. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
available  reading  material  is  not  equally  distributed  among 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Stone  4  has  shown  wide 
differences  in  the  amount  of  circulation  of  newspapers  accord¬ 
ing  to  states.  Reeder  5  and  Gray  and  Munroe 6  found  similar 
differences  relative  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  maga¬ 
zine  reading.  An  investigation  by  Wilson,  reported  by  Gray 
and  Munroe,7  shows  wide  differences  among  the  various 
states  in  the  circulation  of  library  books. 

Several  investigations  have  suggested  causes  of  the  differ- 

1  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  tit.,  p.  u. 

2  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  tit.,  p.  12. 

3  Parsons,  R.  B.  A  Study  of  Adult  Reading.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1923. 

4  Stone,  O.,  op.  tit. 

6  (1)  Reeder,  W.  G.  “What  States  Read  the  Most.”  School  and  Society,  vol.  18, 
pp.  235-240  (August  25,  1923). 

(2)  Reeder,  W.  G.  “Amount  and  Kind  of  Reading  in  Various  States.”  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  III,  pp.  179-182.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  30,  1924. 

6  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  tit.,  pp.  17-18. 

7  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  tit.,  pp.  17-20. 
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ences  among  states  in  the  distribution  of  reading  material. 
Bagley 1  has  shown  relatively  close  relationship  existing 
between  school  efficiency  and  magazine  reading,  intelligence 
and  magazine  reading,  and  literacy  and  magazine  reading. 
Data  obtained  by  Stone  2  and  Goodenough 3  show  a  close 
relationship  between  provision  for  library  facilities  and  the 
1  number  of  books  read  in  a  given  state.  Gray  and  Munroe 4 
report  data  obtained  by  Wilson  which  point  to  the  perfectly 
I  natural  fact  that  the  least  reading  is  done  in  those  states 
where  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  exists. 

The  foregoing  investigations  have  gathered  data  on  the 
I  amount  of  available  reading  material.  Six  of  them  show  that 
!  a  great  increase  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Four  investigations  have  discovered  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  various  states  in  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  available.  Four  studies  have  suggested  such  factors 
as  school  efficiency,  intelligence,  library  facilities,  and  literacy 
1  as  possible  causes  of  these  differences.  No  one  will  question 
the  fact  that  the  data  provided  by  these  investigations  bear 
l  educational  significance.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  they  are  distinctly  limited  in  their  meaning.  They  show 
merely  that  many  reading  opportunities  are  available,  and 
'  that  apparently  people  engage  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
|  reading.  They  fail  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  character 
:  of  the  available  material  is  such  that  a  realization  of  the  values 
:  attached  to  reading  is  made  possible. 

(2)  A  second  group  of  investigations  of  reading  in  modern 

bagley,  W.  C.  “Why  Some  States  Read  More.”  School  and  Society,  vol.  18, 
PP-  S3I-S32  (November  3,  1923). 

2  Stone,  O.  “  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.”  University  of  North  Carolina 
News  Letter,  XI,  June  10,  1925.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 

3  Goodenough,  Florence.  “Factors  Conditioning  Municipal  Library  Circulation.” 
School  and  Society,  vol.  34,  pp.  54-56  (July  10,  1926). 

4  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-22. 
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life  have  attempted  to  discover  the  amount  of  time  which 
people  spend  in  reading  and  the  character  of  the  material 
read.  Investigations  by  Parsons 1  and  Farnsworth  2  have 
provided  data  on  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  nearly 
1000  adults,  and  the  relation  of  certain  factors  to  the  amount 
read.  Their  data  show  that  the  average  amount  of  time  spent 
daily  in  reading  by  1000  persons  was  slightly  more  than  one 
and  one-half  hours.  The  evidence  shows  further  that  those 
persons  who  had  had  a  greater  amount  of  formal  education 
read  more  than  those  who  had  had  less  education.  Those 
persons  who  lived  in  cities  spent  more  time  in  reading  than 
did  those  who  lived  in  rural  districts.  Persons  engaged  in 
professional,  clerical,  or  managerial  occupations  read  much 
more  than  persons  of  other  occupations  represented  in  the 
investigations.  Similar  results  are  reported  by  Gray  and 
Munroe.3 

Several  investigations  have  sought  to  determine  specifically 
the  character  of  the  reading  material  used.  The  data  provided 
by  the  investigations  of  Parsons 4  and  Farnsworth 5  yield 
information  on  the  distribution  of  reading  time  according 
to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  Slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  people  involved  in  the  studies  read  books, 
more  than  three  fourths  read  magazines,  and  97  per  cent  read 
the  newspapers.  Of  the  one  and  one-half  hours  spent  in  daily 
reading  more  than  40  minutes  was  used  with  the  newspaper, 
approximately  28  minutes  was  spent  in  reading  books,  and 
24  minutes  in  reading  magazines.  Investigations  by  Gray 
and  Munroe 6  and  Johnson  7  show  similar  results.  Apparently 

1  Parsons,  R.  B.,  op.  cit. 

2  Farnsworth,  B.  K.  A  Study  of  the  Reading  Habits  of  Adults.  Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis.  Utah  Agricultural  College,  Provo,  Utah,  1925. 

3  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

4  Parsons,  R.  B.,  op.  cit. 

5  Farnsworth,  B.  K.,  op.  cit. 

6  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

‘  Johnson,  B.  L.  “Adult  Reading  Interests  as  Related  to  Sex  and  Marital  Status.’ 
School  Review,  Vol.  40,  pp.  33-43  (January,  1932). 
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the  newspaper  is  the  most  popular  source  of  reading  material. 
Magazines  and  books  follow  in  respective  order. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  so  commonly  and 
frequently  read,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  seeking  to  discover  the  character  of  its  contents. 
Donovan  1  analyzed  one  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
His  data  show  that  sports,  markets,  crime,  and  government, 
respectively,  were  given  the  most  space.  Data  reported  by 
Ross  2  show  that  sports,  cartoons,  photographs,  and  personal 
violence  are  apparently  the  four  most  interesting  subjects  to 
most  readers  of  newspapers.  The  same  data  point  out  that 
|i  reading  material  pertaining  to  such  matters  as  literature, 
[national  news,  education,  the  church,  the  home,  and  science 
hold  little  interest  for  the  average  reader.  An  editorial 
; appearing  in  the  Nation  for  June  25,  1924,  presents  data 
obtained  in  1924  from  the  analysis  of  no  different  newspapers. 
Miscellaneous  news,  politics,  crime,  business,  sports,  and 
advertisements  accounted  for  the  great  majority  of  space. 

In  investigating  the  reading  practices  of  some  200  persons, 
Gray  and  Munroe  3  found  that  the  sections  of  the  newspaper 
which  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  readers  were  the  news,  sport, 
'comic,  and  “home-page”  sections.  Some  differences  in  the 
amount  of  appeal  possessed  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
paper  were  found  in  terms  of  the  occupation  of  the  reader  and 
the  amount  of  his  formal  education.  Through  investigation 
of  the  reading  interests  of  more  than  2000  adults  attending 
night  school,  Grace  4  found  that  the  most  appealing  parts  of 
the  newspaper  are  the  news,  comic,  story,  and  editorial 
sections. 

1  Donovan,  H.  L.  “The  Content  of  Ordinary  Reading.”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
vol.  25,  pp.  370-375  (January,  1925). 

2  Ross,  C.  L.  “Interests  of  Adults  and  High  School  Pupils  in  Newspaper  Reading.” 
School  and  Society,  vol.  27,  pp.  212-214  (February  18,  1928). 

3  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

*  Grace,  A.  G.  “The  Reading  Interests  of  Adults.”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
vol.  19,  pp.  265-275  (April,  1929). 
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As  noted  previously,  magazines  are  read  by  three  fourths  of 
the  people.  It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  magazines  read.  Farnsworth  1 
determined  the  eighteen  best  selling  magazines  in  the  state  of 
Utah.  The  five  most  popular  among  the  eighteen  were, 
respectively,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal ,  McCall’s  Magazine, 
The  American  Magazine ,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  The 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.  Among  the  eighteen  are  found 
such  publications  as  True  Story  Magazine,  True  Confessions, 
Whiz  Bang,  and  True  Romances.  The  only  so-called  literary 
magazine  appearing  in  the  list  is  The  Literary  Digest. 

Gray  and  Munroe  2  present  data  on  the  amount  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  different  magazines.  Such  periodicals  as  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  enjoy  a 
circulation  well  over  2,000,000.  Popular  magazines  such  as 
The  American  Magazine,  True  Story  Magazine,  Hearst’s  Inter¬ 
national,  and  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  have  a  circulation  slightly 
more  or  less  than  2,000,000.  So-called  literary  magazines, 
represented  by  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
World’s  Work,  fall  well  below  500,000  in  circulation.  The 
Literary  Digest  and  The  National  Geographic  are  the  only  lit¬ 
erary  or  descriptive  magazines  with  circulations  of  more  than 
1,000,000. 

Intensive  investigations  by  Gray  and  Munroe  3  show  that 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s,  Liberty,  and  Cosmopolitan 
are  the  most  popular  type  of  magazines  according  to  the 
reading  interests  of  a  group  of  200  persons.  The  type  of  maga¬ 
zine  of  least  interest  to  these  persons  is  illustrated  by  Popular 
Science  and  Popular  Mechanics.  The  data  show  further  that 
the  most  popular  parts  of  the  magazines  are  short  stories, 
articles  on  general  subjects,  advertisements,  and  articles 
relative  to  the  reader’s  occupation  or  hobby. 

1  Farnsworth,  B.  K.,  op.  cit. 

2  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-45. 

5  Gray.  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
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An  investigation  by  Grace  1  of  the  reading  interests  of  more 
than  2000  adults  shows  that  the  five  most  frequently  read 
magazines  are  The  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  True  Story ,  Literary 
Digest ,  Liberty ,  and  American.  The  National  Geographic ,  The 
Nation ,  and  Cosmopolitan  are  the  three  read  the  least  fre¬ 
quently  by  these  2000  persons. 

Bobbitt 2  listed  the  topics  presented  in  magazines,  as  given 
I  in  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  for  1919,  1920, 
and  1921.  The  four  most  frequently  mentioned  topics  were 
'j  government,  political  and  economic  problems,  education,  and 
transportation  and  travel.  Obviously  Bobbitt’s  analysis  did 
j  not  include  topics  found  in  magazines  of  questionable  educa¬ 
tional  value  which  apparently  are  widely  read. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  only  a  little  more 
!  than  50  per  cent  of  the  people  read  books.  Investigations  by 
Parsons,3  Farnsworth,4  Duffus,5  Gray  and  Munroe,6  and  Grace7 
have  shown  further  that  most  people  who  read  books  read  an 
astonishingly  small  number  of  them  during  a  period  of  three, 

|  six,  or  twelve  months. 

Donovan8  secured  data  on  the  withdrawals  of  books  from 
1  the  Chicago  library,  during  1923.  More  than  one  half  the 
books  withdrawn  were  fiction.  Almost  one  fourth  were  related 
to  science.  Further  investigations  of  library  withdrawals 
;  during  1913  and  1921  were  made  by  Horn9  and  Rugg.10  Of 

1  Grace,  A.,  op.  cit. 

2  Bobbitt,  F.  W.  “Major  Fields  of  Human  Endeavor.”  Curriculum  Investigations. 
j  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  31,  chapters  II,  III,  and  IV.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  1926. 

3  Parsons,  R.  B.,  op.  cit. 

4  Farnsworth,  B.  K.,  op.  cit. 

5  Duffus,  R.  L.  Books:  Their  Place  in  a  Democracy.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

!  Boston,  1930. 

6  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.  7  Grace,  A.,  op.  cit. 

8  Donovan,  H.  L.,  op.  cit. 

I  9  Horn,  E.  “The  Application  of  Methods  of  Research  to  Making  the  Course  of 
|  Study  in  History.”  Twenty-Second  Yearbook,  Part  II,  pp.  235-236.  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  1923. 

10  Rugg,  Earle.  Curriculum  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  Citizenship,  pp.  100- 
102.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1928. 
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the  total  withdrawals,  approximately  60  per  cent  were  books 
of  fiction.  Analyses  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  showed  that 
approximately  one  third  of  the  books  withdrawn  related  to  the 
social  sciences.  About  17  per  cent  were  books  relating  to 
science  and  n  per  cent  were  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Investigations  by  Gray  and  Munroe  1  show  that  most  of  the 
persons  involved  in  their  studies  showed  the  greatest  reading 
interest  in  fiction.  Other  types  of  books  found  to  possess  a 
rather  high  degree  of  popularity  relate  to  biography,  poetry, 
science,  religion,  and  philosophy.  The  results  of  Grace’s2 
investigation  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  reading 
material,  history,  biography,  travel,  and  science  are  the  most 
popular  types  of  reading  matter  as  chosen  by  the  persons 
involved  in  the  study. 

Several  statements  may  be  made  in  summarizing  important 
results  of  the  second  group  of  investigations.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  average  individual  is  spending  probably  a  fair  amount 
of  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous  reading  oppor¬ 
tunities  available.  Apparently  the  newspaper  is  the  most 
popular  source  of  reading  material  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  who  read  it  and  the  amount  of  time  spent.  Magazines 
and  books  are  second  and  third,  respectively,  in  popularity. 

The  most  popular  sections  of  the  newspapers  seem  to  be 
those  devoted  to  sports,  cartoons,  comics,  news,  photographs, 
the  “home-page,”  and  stories.  Apparently  the  most  popular 
magazines  are  those  covering  adventure,  romance,  simple 
short  stories,  sentimental  sob-stories,  articles  on  the  care  of 
the  home  and  clothes,  and  summaries  of  state  and  national 
laws.  By  far  the  most  popular  books  are  of  the  fiction  type, 
although  biography,  travel,  and  science  appear  to  be  growing 
in  popularity.  These  facts  do  not  mean  that  other  types  of 
news,  other  magazines  and  parts  of  magazines,  and  other 

1  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

2  Grace,  A.,  op.  cit. 
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books  are  not  read.  They  merely  indicate  relative  popularity, 

|  which  in  turn  is  certainly  some  indication  of  how  the  average 
reader  spends  his  reading  time. 

3.  Do  the  most  popular  reading  materials  provide  for  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  values  attached  to  reading?  The  first  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  chapter  pointed  out  three  values  found  in 
reading.  In  the  discussion  of  the  immediately  preceding 
topic  the  results  of  typical  investigations  relating  to  the 
.amount  and  character  of  available  reading  material  were 
briefly  noted.  In  the  light  of  the  values  proposed  and  the 
(results  of  investigations  noted,  three  important  problems  are 
i  suggested.  Does  the  reading  material  of  apparently  the  great- 
!  est  interest  to  most  people  contain  those  items  which  provide 
the  reader  with  worthy  vicarious  experiences?  Does  such 
j  material  contain  the  things  which  a  good  citizen  should  know 
concerning  the  problems  of  democracy?  Is  such  material 
that  which  makes  possible  a  wise  use  of  leisure  time  through 
reading  ? 

Obviously  such  questions  cannot  be  answered  accurately  at 
the  present  time.  Several  conditions  account  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  noted  investigations  of  the 
'  reading  activities  of  people  are  somewhat  inadequate.  They 
:  are  necessarily  samplings  in  the  sense  that  they  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  reading  activities  of  a  relatively  small  number 
1  of  persons,  and,  further,  in  that  they  probably  fail  to  tell  the 
|  complete  story  of  the  reading  practices  of  these  relatively 
:  few  people.  Consequently,  the  results  obtained  are  indicative 
rather  than  accurate  and  complete. 

In  the  second  place,  one  does  not  know  accurately  just 
;what  should  be  contained  in  materials  in  order  to  make  pos- 
;  sible  a  realization  of  the  three  values  proposed.  What  items 
|  should  be  read  in  order  to  provide  important  vicarious  experi- 
l  ences?  Just  any  items  won’t  do.  One  may  have  his  individ¬ 
ual  opinion  of  what  the  important  items  are  for  this  purpose, 
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but  he  cannot  know  with  certainty.  The  writer  may  say  that 
the  experiences  provided  must  be  the  most  important  experi¬ 
ences  to  be  gained  through  reading  unless  time  is  to  be  wasted 
on  non-essentials.  He  may  say  further  that  they  must  be 
truthful,  inasmuch  as  the  first  purpose  of  gaining  experiences 
is  to  learn  about  the  environment  as  it  is.  His  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Thus  the  most  important 
vicarious  experiences  to  be  pursued  through  reading  remain  to 
be  determined. 

Or  again,  what  items  should  be  read  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  democracy  and 
citizenship?  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  known  in 
detail.  True,  a  considerable  amount  of  research  1  has  been 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  important  economic,  political,  and 
social  problems  in  American  life,  yet  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  important  citizenship  values  to  be  included 
in  reading  can  be  determined.  Too  little  is  known  concerning 
just  what  the  reader  should  read  about  important  problems 
and  the  traits  of  good  citizenship.  Moreover,  the  problem  of 
adapting  such  material  to  reading  abilities  remains  to  be 
solved. 

A  similar  condition  is  found  in  connection  with  the  reading 
done  in  leisure  time  for  a  purely  recreational  purpose.  What 
should  one  read  in  order  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  his  leisure 
reading  ?  What  fiction  is  worth  while  ?  What  poetry,  what 
drama,  what  short  stories,  what  rhyme  and  nonsense  have 
educational  leisure  value  ?  What  science,  history,  travel,  and 
biography  can  contribute  to  wholesome  leisure  or  recreation? 
Surely,  there  are  high  relative  values  involved  in  this  problem. 
In  the  light  of  superficial  examination  of  available  publications 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  only  certain  kinds  of  read¬ 
ing  materials  will  promote  wholesome  leisure  reading. 

1  See  Rugg,  Earle.  Curriculum  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  Citizenship.  Colo¬ 
rado  Teachers  College  Education  Series,  No.  3.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Colorado,  1928. 
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In  the  third  place,  one  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
I  the  most  popular  reading  materials  portray  the  items  which 
presumably  are  needed  to  realize  the  values  attached  to  read¬ 
ing.  One  does  not  know  to  what  extent  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
vides  worthy  vicarious  experiences,  important  citizenship- 
values,  or  material  suitable  for  wholesome  leisure  reading. 
More  is  known  concerning  magazines  of  greatest  popularity 
!  than  has  been  learned  relative  to  the  value  of  the  magazine 
j  material  read.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  books.  More  information  is  needed  relative  to  the  differ- 
I  ent  types  of  material  read  the  most  commonly  and  frequently 
!  in  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines,  and  the  relative  worth 
|  of  such  material  in  promoting  reading  values. 

Regardless  of  the  foregoing  limitations,  the  investigations 
|  of  the  reading  activities  of  people  possess  certain  definite 
indications.  In  the  first  place,  the  ninety  minutes  that 
the  average  individual  spends  daily  in  reading  seems  rather 
meager.  One  is  inclined  to  doubt  that  an  extensive  realiza¬ 
tion  of  reading  values  can  be  secured  within  such  limited 
time. 

Second,  there  is  apparently  too  much  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  exclusively.  While  practically  everyone  who  can  read 
spends  time  with  the  newspaper,  too  little  time  is  spent  with 
books  and  magazines  and  too  few  people  read  them. 

Third,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  types  of  material 
exciting  the  greatest  interest  and  read  the  most  commonly 
may  not  be  particularly  educative.  Apparently  some  people 
spend  most  of  their  time  with  the  newspapers  in  reading  items 
of  questionable  relative  value.  Magazines  with  the  greatest 
circulation  probably  do  not  give  much  space  to  items  of  the 
greatest  probable  importance.  At  least,  many  of  the  topics 
of  greatest  interest  to  magazine  readers  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
fundamental  value.  Most  of  the  books  read  probably  are  not 
instructive. 
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One  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  summary  state¬ 
ments  do  not  apply  to  the  reading  activities  of  all  persons. 
No  one  will  question  that  the  reading  practices  of  many  people 
are  superior  to  those  characterized  above,  and  that  much 
material  of  undoubted  value  is  available.  Furthermore,  the 
statements  are  based  upon  the  reading  activities  of  only  those 
persons  represented  in  the  reported  investigations.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  these  people  the  available  information  cannot  be  side¬ 
stepped.  There  is  reason  to  question  the  value  of  much  of 
the  reading  in  which  they  engage.  At  least  there  is  certainly 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the  material  read 
provides  for  worthy  vicarious  experiences,  important  citizen¬ 
ship  values,  and  wholesome  enjoyment  of  leisure  time. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  educational  implications  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  most  popular  reading  materials  and  activities  ?  The 
proposed  values  attached  to  reading  and  the  results  of  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  reading  activities  of  people  suggest  certain 
practices  which  might  well  influence  the  school’s  reading 
program. 

The  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading  by  the  average 
person  is  suggestive.  It  may  indicate  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
the  desire  to  read.  It  may  show  further  that  an  effective  habit 
of  reading  has  not  been  established.  If  such  be  true,  the 
school  needs  to  act  accordingly.  It  must  set  about  creating 
a  desire  to  read,  and  it  must  establish  the  habit  of  reading. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  read  only  a  very  few  different  types  of  material  is  also 
suggestive.  This  may  mean  that  many  persons  have  only 
highly  specialized  reading  interests.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
school’s  problem  is  obvious.  There  is  a  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  interests  and  habits  in  many  varying  types  of 
material.  Reading  interests  should  be  established  in  factual 
material,  material  which  adequately  portrays  new  worthy 
experiences  and  which  illuminates  the  responsibilities  of  dem- 
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ocratic  citizenship.  Such  practice  will  be  especially  demanded 
I  if  the  complexity  of  modern  life  continues  to  increase  and  one 
is  thereby  required  to  depend  upon  reading  for  an  increasing 
number  of  his  experiences.  Likewise,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
widening  of  one’s  reading  interests  relative  to  literary  material. 
Interests  in  poetry,  drama,  biography,  and  history  are  valu¬ 
able,  as  well  as  interests  in  novels  and  short  stories. 

There  is  a  third  implication.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
proposed  three  values  in  reading  suggest  the  need  for  deter- 

1  mining  just  what  material  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in 
school.  What  materials  should  be  read  in  order  to  extend  his 
experiences  ?  What  materials  should  be  read  in  order  to  build 
!  concepts  relative  to  his  responsibilities  in  citizenship  ?  What 
should  be  read  in  order  to  obtain  wholesome  leisure?  These 
problems  are  important.  Much  time  and  energy  has  been 
;  spent  in  determining  how  the  child  may  best  learn  to  read 
and  in  discovering  important  reading  abilities  to  be  taught. 
Likewise,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  selection  of  read¬ 
ing  material  best  suited  to  the  effective  development  of  these 
reading  abilities.  With  the  mechanics  of  reading  mastered, 
what  specific  content  should  the  child  be  led  to  read  ?  Surely 
the  school  needs  to  know  what  should  be  read  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  continuous  realization  of  important  values  found  in 
reading. 

The  fourth  and  last  implication  is  related  to  reading  tastes 
and  appreciations.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  by  and  large  reading  tastes  and  appreciations  are 
not  what  they  probably  should  be.  There  is  too  much  read¬ 
ing  of  questionable  material.  Reading  interests  in  sections  of 
the  newspaper  and  especially  those  pertaining  to  magazine 
selections  do  not  seem  to  be  of  superior  quality.  In  the  light 
of  available  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  school  must  concern 
itself  more  effectively  with  the  development  of  proper  tastes 
and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  right  sort  of  reading  matter. 
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II.  WHAT  IS  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  READING  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  SUCCESS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK? 

1 .  What  dependence  does  the  school  place  upon  reading  ability  ? 
Fundamentally,  American  schools  are  reading  schools.  Even 
a  casual  observation  of  the  methods  of  public  education  will 
reveal  the  great  dependence  which  the  school  places  upon 
reading  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction.  The  system  of  teaching 
employed  is  such  that  most  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  books  and  other  written  materials  to  be  read  by  the 
pupil.  Apparently  a  very  large  share  of  what  the  child  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn  in  his  study  of  the  social  sciences,  the  pure 
sciences,  and  all  content  subjects  is  to  be  acquired  by  means 
of  intelligent  reading.  In  like  manner  much  to  be  gained 
through  acquaintance  with  music,  art,  and  literature  will 
necessarily  come  through  reading.  One  may  show  further  the 
extensive  use  to  which  reading  is  put  in  the  teaching  of  the 
tool  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  language,  and  spelling. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  terms  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice  reading  is  the  means  most  widely  used  by  the  school  to 
introduce  the  child  to  the  social  heritage  which  it  seeks  to 
teach.  Thus  in  terms  of  school  work  reading  is  a  tool  by  which 
the  pupil  is  enabled  to  learn  much  that  the  school  has  to  offer. 

2.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  dependence  placed  upon 
reading?  This  great  dependence  placed  upon  reading  by 
educational  practice  has  far-reaching  significance.  In  the 
first  place,  no  sane  person  will  deny  the  proposition  that  the 
pupil  must  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  learn  much  of  what  is 
taught  in  school.  The  pupil  who  cannot  read  is  blocked  in 
learning.  The  pupil  who  can  read  well  possesses  important 
learning  equipment.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  child’s  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  content  subjects  will  depencb  partially  upon 
his  possession  of  reading  abilities  essential  to  a  thorough 
mastery  in  these  fields  of  study.  The  development  of  his 
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'appreciation  of  literature  and  the  other  arts  will  depend  to 
[some  extent  upon  his  ability  to  read.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  his  achievement  in  certain  skill  subjects  will  be  limited 
by  the  quality  of  his  reading  ability.  He  must  be  able  to 
digest  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  He  must  know  the 
meanings  of  important  words.  He  must  be  able  to  see  rela¬ 
tionships,  to  organize  what  he  reads,  to  outline,  to  summarize, 
i  to  remember  what  he  reads,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  the  ability 
,  to  read  intelligently  is  so  important  as  an  educational  tool 
that  the  doors  of  much  learning  are  closed  and  important 
j  educational  opportunities  are  lost  to  the  pupil  who  does  not 
j  possess  it. 

In  the  second  place  the  school  must  consider  its  program  of 
instruction  in  reading  more  adequately  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

!  The  very  fact  that  much  of  the  pupil’s  difficulty  in  learning 
!  certain  things  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  important  reading 
abilities  is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  program 
of  instruction  in  the  right  sort  of  reading.  The  school  can  no 
longer  wonder  why  pupils  fall  short  of  high  accomplishment 
in  the  content  fields  when  those  pupils  have  rot  acquired 
;  important  reading  abilities.  It  can  no  longer  afford  to  teach 
one  type  of  reading  in  its  reading  program,  and  require  another 
I  type  in  the  study  of  other  subjects.  It  can  no  longer  naively 
;  assume  that  the  pupil  will  mysteriously  acquire  the  reading 
j  abilities  essential  to  success  in  certain  types  of  school  work. 
It  must  conscientiously  set  about  determining  the  reading 
abilities  needed  by  pupils  in  order  to  succeed  in  study,  and  it 
must  take  careful  account  of  these  abilities  in  the  construction 
of  its  reading  program.  To  fail  to  supply  instruction  in  the 
I  reading  abilities  essential  to  effective  work  in  the  various  school 
;  subjects  is  perhaps  nothing  short  of  educational  suicide, 
i  3.  What  are  the  results  of  investigations  concerning  the  relation 
i  of  reading  ability  to  educational  achievement  f  It  is  not  out  of 
j  place  at  this  point  to  consider  the  investigations  which  have 
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sought  to  discover  the  value  of  reading  in  relation  to  success 
in  school  work.  The  results  of  several  such  inquiries  are 
available.  Gray  1  investigated  the  ways  in  which  intermedi¬ 
ate  grade  pupils  make  use  of  reading  in  preparing  assignments 
in  the  content  subjects.  Monroe  2  made  a  study  of  the  “  types 
of  learning”  involved  in  textbook  study  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  reading  activities  required.  Flemming  and  Wood¬ 
ring  3  report  an  investigation  of  reading  activities  required  in 
study  based  upon  the  judgment  of  more  than  200  high  school 
teachers.  The  results  of  these  three  investigations  show  that 
use  is  made  of  a  large  number  of  reading  abilities  in  various 
study  activities,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  teaching  these 
important  abilities  to  pupils  for  study  purposes.  Although 
the  methods  of  these  investigations  were  somewhat  subjective, 
the  writer  can  find  no  reason  for  questioning  the  general  valid¬ 
ity  of  their  results. 

Other  investigations  have  tried  to  show  the  value  of  reading 
in  relation  to  scholastic  achievement  by  correlating  reading 
ability  and  success  in  school  work  as  measured  by  teachers’ 
marks.  Fretwell,4  Case,5  Smith,6  Webb,7  Dickinson,8  Hag- 

1  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  No.  28,  pp.  16-17.  Department  of  Education,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1925. 

2  Monroe,  W.  S.  Types  of  Learning  Required  of  Pupils  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades  and  in  High  School.  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  vol.  19,  No.  15.  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1921. 

3  Flemming,  Cecile,  and  Woodring,  Maxine.  “Problems  in  Directing  Study  of  High 
School  Pupils.”  Teachers  College  Record,  vol.  29,  pp.  318-333  (January,  1928). 

4  Fretwell,  E.  K.  A  Study  in  Educational  Diagnosis.  Contributions  to  Education, 

No.  99,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1919. 

6  Case,  L.  Two  Standardized  Tests  for  Measuring  Comprehension  in  Ninth  Grade 
Reading.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
1920. 

6  Smith,  Bertha.  “Correlation  of  Ability  in  Reading  with  the  General  Grades  in 
High  School.”  School  Review,  vol.  27,  pp.  493-511  (September,  1919). 

7  Webb,  L.  W.  “Ability  in  Mental  Tests  in  Relation  to  Reading  Ability.”  School 
and  Society,  vol.  n,  pp.  567-570  (May  8,  1920). 

8  Dickinson,  C.  E.  A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Reading  Ability  to  Scholastic  Achieve¬ 
ment.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  1924.  See  also  School  Review,  vol.  32,  p.  616  (October. 

1925). 
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gerty  and  Thomas,1  and  Brooks 2  computed  correlations 
between  scores  on  various  reading  tests  and  the  averages  of 
all  school  marks.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  ranged  from 
.20  to  .74.  Further  statistical  studies  have  correlated  reading 
ability  with  teachers’  marks  in  particular  subjects.  Hag¬ 
gerty  and  Thomas  3  obtained  a  correlation  of  .392  between 
scores  on  a  standard  reading  test  and  teachers’  marks  in  col¬ 
lege  freshman  rhetoric.  Smith  4  reported  correlations  ranging 
from  .24  to  .52  between  certain  reading  tests  and  marks  in 
algebra.  Hackler5  reported  a  correlation  of  .23  between  scores 
made  on  a  certain  standard  reading  test  and  teachers’  marks 
in  first-year  mathematics.  Hackler  correlated  also  scores  on 
reading  tests  and  teachers’  marks  in  arithmetic.  The  reported 
correlations  range  from  .22  to  .70. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  is  little  valid  evidence 
on  the  value  of  reading  in  relation  to  achievement  when 
that  achievement  is  measured  by  objective  tests  rather  than 
teachers’  marks.  Stevenson  6  has  shown  a  correlation  of  .78 
between  scores  on  a  reading  test  in  arithmetic  and  scores  on 
a  standard  test  in  the  solution  of  verbal  problems.  Beard7 
and  Kelly8  have  obtained  distinctly  positive  correlations 

1  Haggerty,  M.  E.,  and  Thomas,  J.  M.  '‘Preliminary  Study  of  the  Reading  Attain¬ 
ments  of  College  Freshmen.”  School  and  Society,  pp.  230-238  (August  25,  1911). 

2  Brooks,  F.  D.  Predicting  Scholarship  in  the  Junior  High  School.  Bulletin  of 
High  School  Education,  Indiana  University,  vol.  7,  No.  5,  pp.  73-80.  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

3  Haggerty,  M.  E.,  and  Thomas,  J.  M.,  op.  cit. 

4  Smith,  Bertha,  op.  cit. 

6  Hackler,  J.  M.  The  Relation  Between  Successful  Progress  in  Mathematics  and  the 
Ability  to  Read  and  Understand,  and  the  Factors  That  Contribute  to  Success  or  Failure  in 
Mathematics.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1921. 

6  Stevenson,  P.  R.  “Difficulties  in  Problem  Solving.”  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  vol.  n,  pp.  95-103  (February,  1925). 

7  Beard,  B.  E.  The  Contribution  of  Silent  Reading  Abilities  Towards  Success  in 
General  Science.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  College  of  Education,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1929. 

8  Kelly,  D.  J.  Abilities  Measured  by  Certain  Standardized  Reading  Tests  as  Related 
to  Accomplishment  in  American  History.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  College  of 
Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1929. 
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between  achievement  in  certain  reading  abilities  and  success 
in  certain  content  subjects.  McKee  1  attempted  to  determine 
the  relation  of  reading  ability  (word  meaning  and  comprehen¬ 
sion)  and  accomplishment  in  various  school  subjects  by  cor¬ 
relating  scores  made  on  the  reading  section  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  with  scores  made  on  the  various  sections 
of  that  test.  Approximately  500  elementary  school  pupils, 
grades  3-8  inclusive,  whose  intelligence  quotients  fell  between 


Table  I.  Correlation  of  Reading  Ability  and  Scores  on 
Achievement  Tests  in  Certain  Elementary  School  Subjects 


r 

P.  E.  T 

2* 

2y 

1.  Achievement  in  Reading  (s)  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Spelling  (y) . 

.5467 

.0215 

15-265 

13-330 

2.  Achievement  in  Reading  (x)  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Language  . 

•655s 

.0175 

15-265 

16.465 

3.  Achievement  in  Reading  (*)  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  arithmetical  reasoning  .  .  . 

•559° 

.0210 

15-265 

I4-365 

4.  Achievement  in  Reading  ( x )  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  arithmetical  computation  .  . 

.4148 

.0252 

15-265 

14.855 

5.  Achievement  in  Reading  ( x )  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Nature  Study  —  science  (y)  . 

.7100 

.OI48 

15-265 

13.660 

6.  Achievement  in  Reading  ( x )  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  History-Literature  (y)  .  .  . 

.7097 

.OI48 

15.265 

16.385 

Table  I  should  be  read  as  follows :  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  reading  ability  and 
spelling  ability  is  .5467.  The  probable  error  of  this  correlation  is  .0125.  The  standard  deviation 
of  the  distribution  of  the  scores  on  the  reading  tests  (#)  is  15.265.  The  standard  deviation  of  the 
distribution  of  the  scores  on  the  arithmetic  tests  is  13.330.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
reading  ability  and  language  ability  is  .6555.  The  probable  error  of  this  coefficient  is  .0175.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  the  scores  on  the  reading  tests  is  15.265.  The  standard 
deviation  of  the  distribution  of  the  scores  on  the  language  test  is  16.465. 

98  and  105,  were  involved  in  the  study.  As  will  be  noted  in 
the  above  table,  the  results  of  the  study  show  a  positive 
relationship  between  reading  ability  and  accomplishment  in 
the  various  subjects.  In  fact,  the  correlations  between  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  achievement  in  the  content  subjects  are  fairly 
high. 

1  McKee,  Paul.  Reading  Ability  in  Relation  to  Achievement  in  Various  School  Subjects. 
Unpublished  Study  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1929. 
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An  examination  of  the  individual  correlation  studies  men¬ 
tioned  up  to  this  point  will  show  something  of  the  relation 
between  reading  ability  and  scholastic  success.  As  Gray  1 
points  out,  the  results  of  certain  studies  show  a  fair  degree  of 
relationship  existing  between  the  ability  to  read  and  teachers’ 
marks  in  various  subjects.  A  similar  statement  may  be  made 
concerning  those  studies  of  the  relation  between  reading  ability 
and  achievement  in  various  subjects  as  measured  by  objective 
means.  While  some  of  the  investigations  concluded  that 
reading  is  indispensable  to  success  in  school  work,  the  correla¬ 
tion  studies  do  not  warrant  such  bold  statements.  There  is, 
l for  example,  considerable  disparity  among  the  results  of  the 
idifferent  investigations.  Also  one  cannot  cast  aside  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  correlations  reported  by  the  investi¬ 
gators  are  quite  low.  Further,  if  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  are  to  be  considered  as  valid,  one  is  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  factors  in  addition  to  reading  operate  to  produce 
scholastic  success. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  many  of  these  investigations  are 
open  to  serious  criticisms.  It  is  highly  probable  that  most  of 
them  do  not  show  the  true  relation  existing  between  reading 
ability  and  success  in  school  work.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
investigations  except  two  made  use  of  teachers’  marks  as  the 
measure  of  scholastic  achievement.  The  invalidity  of  such 
marks  is  notorious,  and  under  present  school  conditions  any 
attempt  to  use  them  as  a  measure  of  the  pupil’s  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  must  yield  questionable  results.  Therefore,  any  com¬ 
parison  between  scores  on  reading  tests  and  teachers’  marks 
will  show  the  relationship  between  such  scores  and  such  marks, 
rather  than  the  relationship  between  reading  ability  and  actual 
scholarship.  This  criticism  is  partially  supported  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that  the  correlations  obtained  when  objective  tests 
were  used  as  measures  of  achievement  in  the  various  subjects 

1  Gray,  W.  S.,  op.  tit.,  pp.  21,  23. 
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are  much  higher  than  the  great  majority  of  those  obtained 
when  teachers’  marks  were  so  used.  Obviously,  there  may  be 
a  need  for  extensive  correlation  studies  where  reading  ability 
accurately  measured  is  correlated  with  achievement  in  other 
subjects  as  measured  by  valid  and  reliable  objective  tests. 

A  second  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tests  used  to 
measure  reading  ability  are  apparently  tests  of  only  word 
meaning  and  comprehension.  They  by  no  means  test  several 
important  abilities  apparently  needed  in  the  successful  study 
of  the  content  subjects  when  those  subjects  are  properly  taught 
for  purposes  of  thorough  learning.  There  was  no  measurement 
of  the  ability  to  select  information,  to  outline,  to  organize,  to 
summarize,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  probably  require  a  reading 
intelligence  of  much  more  complexity  than  mere  word  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  meaning,  and  which  probably  are 
required  of  the  pupil  by  the  thorough  teacher.  There  is  a 
need  for  investigations  which  will  determine  the  value  of 
specific  reading  skills  that  are  used  in  the  study  of  properly 
taught  content  subjects. 

A  third  criticism  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the 
results  of  the  correlation  studies  is  marred  by  the  failure  of  the 
investigators  in  most  cases  to  partial  out  of  the  correlations 
such  factors  as  intelligence  and  chronological  age.  By  cor¬ 
relating  scores  on  reading  tests  with  measures  of  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  one  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  results  show  the  true 
relation  between  the  two  traits.  One  does  not  know  how  such 
factors  as  intelligence  and  chronological  age  have  influenced 
the  results.  Any  correlation  study  seeking  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  ability  and  school  achievement  should  attempt 
to  hold  such  variable  factors  constant. 

A  fourth  criticism  is  a  common  sense  criticism.  It  does  not 
seem  that  in  most  cases  the  correlations  of  reading  ability 
were  made  with  achievement  in  those  school  subjects  where 
one  would  normally  expect  reading  ability  to  play  a  most 
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important  part.  Of  the  eleven  investigations  noted,  six  cor¬ 
related  reading  ability  with  achievement  in  all  the  subjects 
jin  which  teachers’  marks  were  available.  Obviously,  some 
of  these  correlations  were  concerned  with  achievement  in 
subjects  where  apparently  reading  is  not  used  extensively. 
Three  studies  correlated  reading  ability  with  college  freshman 
rhetoric,  English,  algebra,  and  first-year  mathematics  respec- 
[  tively.  Of  course  one  cannot  be  certain,  but  it  seems  apparent 
[that  reading  ability  may  be  more  closely  related  to  achieve¬ 
ment  in  subjects  other  than  those  mentioned  above.  At 
least  it  would  be  interesting  to  engage  in  correlation  studies  in 
which  reading  ability  is  correlated  with  achievement  in  those 
!  subjects  where  the  pupil  must  read  extensively  to  get  most  of 
what  he  is  to  learn. 

One  may  mention,  of  course,  a  fifth  possible  criticism.  In 
I  those  studies  where  reading  was  correlated  with  achievement 
in  various  subjects  by  means  of  scores  on  standard  reading  tests 
and  scores  on  standard  achievement  tests  in  other  subjects, 
one  is  not  certain  of  the  validity  of  the  tests  used.  In  some 
of  the  investigations  the  validity  of  the  reading  tests  used  is 
I  certainly  questionable.  One  does  not  know  that  they  yield  a 
true  measure  of  ability  to  read.  In  like  manner,  the  validity 
1  of  some  of  the  tests  used  to  measure  achievement  in  school 
j  work  is  doubtful  for  the  purpose  employed.  There  is  no 
i  certainty  that  the  test  used  to  measure  accomplishment  in  a 
j  given  subject  gave  a  true  measure  of  what  the  particular 
;  children  tested  were  taught  in  that  subject  in  school.  For 
example,  the  test  used  in  one  investigation  to  measure  achieve¬ 
ment  in  spelling  was  not  a  measure  of  the  pupil’s  school 
achievement  in  that  subject  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
included  words  not  taught  to  him  in  school.  Obviously 
when  one  wishes  to  discover  the  true  relation  between  reading 
ability  and  achievement  in  specific  school  subjects  studied 
one  must  have  true  measures  of  both  elements.  In  regard  to 
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achievement  in  the  various  subjects  there  must  be  adequate 
measurement  of  only  those  items  taught  and  no  others.  In 
regard  to  reading  ability  there  must  be  a  true  measurement  of 
that  ability. 

A  third  group  of  investigations  has  attempted  to  show  the 
importance  of  reading  ability  in  relation  to  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  upon  the  basis  of  rather  indirect  evidence.  Monmouth 1 
and  Stevenson  2  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  reading 
vocabulary  in  relation  to  the  accurate  solution  of  verbal 
problems  in  arithmetic.  McClure 3  has  listed  the  reading 
abilities  which  seem  to  be  required  in  the  accurate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  arithmetical  problems.  Greene 4  and  Wilson 5  have 
shown  that  careful  practice  on  appropriate  reading  skills 
increases  the  ability  to  solve  reasoning  problems  in  arithmetic. 
Lessenger  6  has  collected  data  which  show  certain  increases 
in  arithmetical  ability  to  be  due  to  intensive  training  in  read¬ 
ing.  Gray 7  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching 
pupils  to  read  in  arithmetic  and  the  content  subjects.  Upon 
the  basis  of  investigations  of  the  vocabulary  of  history  text¬ 
books,  Rankin  8  and  Moser  9  emphasized  the  importance  of 
extensive  knowledge  of  word  meaning. 

1  Monmouth,  Renetta,  Isabell,  Alma,  Jenkins,  Helen,  and  Pieters,  Charles.  “Vocab¬ 
ulary  Difficulties.”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  vol.  3.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  15, 1924. 

2  Stevenson,  P.  R.,  op.  cit. 

3  McClure,  W.  “Learning  to  Read  Arithmetic  Problems.”  Teachers  Journal  and 
Abstract,  vol.  1,  pp.  183-188  (March,  1926). 

4  Greene,  H.  A.  “Directed  Drill  in  the  Comprehension  of  Verbal  Problems  in 
Arithmetic.”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  vol.  n,  pp.  33-40  (January, 

1925)  • 

5  Wilson,  Estaline.  “  Improving  Ability  to  Read  Arithmetic  Problems.”  Elementary 
School  Journal,  vol.  22,  pp.  380-386  (January,  1922). 

6  Lessenger,  W.  E.  “Reading  Difficulties  in  Arithmetical  Computation.”  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  vol.  n,  pp.  287-291  (April,  1925). 

7  Gray,  Olive.  “Teaching  Pupils  to  Read  in  Arithmetic  and  Other  Subject  Matter.” 
Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  26,  pp.  607-618  (April,  1926). 

8  Rankin,  Jean.  “The  Eighth  Grade  Vocabulary.”  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
vol.  11,  pp.  465-468  (May,  ign). 

9  Moser,  Karl.  A  Vocabulary  of  Study  of  Textbooks  in  American  History  for  the  Senior 
High  School.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1928. 
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Among  the  eight  investigations  noted  above,  several  have 
supplied  actual  experimental  data  showing  that  the  teaching  of 
certain  reading  skills  increases  ability  to  cope  with  arith¬ 
metical  problems.  Others  have  emphasized  the  need  of 
reading  ability  in  dealing  with  arithmetic  and  history  by 
pointing  out  vocabulary  difficulties  met  by  the  pupil  in  those 
subjects.  While  the  results  of  these  studies  are  open  to  minor 
criticisms,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  accept 
their  general  conclusions. 

The  investigations  noted  thus  far  have  failed  to  determine 
adequately  the  extent  to  which  reading  determines  success  or 
Ifailure  in  scholastic  achievement.  They  have  shown  merely 
Ithat  some  positive  relation  apparently  exists  between  the  two 
traits,  and  that  the  pupil’s  achievement  in  certain  subjects 
jean  be  improved  by  increasing  his  reading  ability.  Because 
[of  the  lack  of  reliable  and  accurate  evidence  one  is  entitled 
!to  the  use  of  common  sense  judgment.  In  the  light  of  the 
methods  of  public  education  and  the  general  tendencies  of 
available  data  reviewed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  pupil  who  reads  well  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  school 
work  than  is  the  pupil  who  has  not  acquired  many  important 
reading  abilities. 


CHAPTER  III 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  READING  PROGRAM 

The  material  presented  in  Chapter  II  was  concerned  with  the 
importance  of  effective  instruction  in  reading,  and  a  statement 
of  several  implications  relative  to  the  content  of  an  adequate 
program  in  this  field.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  detailed 
description  of  classroom  problems  in  teaching.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  and  literature  by  describing  the  technique  to  be 
employed  in  determining  the  various  abilities  to  be  taught, 
and  by  pointing  out  briefly  some  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  an  effective  reading  program. 

i .  How  may  the  theory  of  social  utility  he  applied  to  the  selection 
of  the  course  of  study  in  reading  ?  The  theory  of  social  utility 
was  explained  in  Chapter  I.  It  states  that  for  purposes  of 
elementary  school  instruction  the  most  valuable  items  or  parts 
of  a  given  subject  are  those  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
meeting  the  situations  or  activities  of  modern  life.  This  means 
that  the  reading  of  greatest  value  is  that  needed  most  in 
meeting  successfully  the  situations  of  life  which  require  the 
ability  to  read.  Consequently  the  school’s  job  consists  of 
discovering  and  teaching  first  those  reading  abilities  required 
in  the  activities  in  which  people  do  and  should  engage. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  social  utility  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  in  reading  involves 
two  fundamental  steps.  The  first  lies  in  discovering  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  life  in  which  reading  is  needed.  Clearly  one  cannot 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  various  reading  abilities 
until  the  situations  involving  a  use  of  them  are  known.  There 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  much  time  and  effort  has  been  wasted 
in  teaching  reading  by  emphasizing  abilities  of  little  value,  and 
|  by  failing  to  teach  other  very  significant  abilities.  This  waste 
1  could  have  been  avoided  by  constructing  a  reading  program 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  reading  activities  in  which 
people  do  and  should  engage. 

The  second  step  involves  a  minute  analysis  of  the  situations 
or  activities  discovered.  Such  analysis  is  made  in  order  to 
|determine  the  various  abilities  (knowledges,  skills,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations)  needed  to  meet  the  situations 
I  (successfully.  The  most  important  abilities  discovered  in  this 
(way  constitute  the  particularized  items  to  be  taught,  and  they 
(automatically  become  the  content  of  the  course  of  study. 

2.  What  are  the  life  situations  in  which  one  needs  to  read? 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  situations  in 
life  in  which  one  needs  to  be  able  to  read.  Gray  1  reports  an 
investigation  of  the  reading  activities  of  more  than  900  adults. 
(Parsons 2  used  the  conference  procedure  to  determine  the 
(amount  and  nature  of  adult  reading  activities.  Montgomery 3 
[investigated  the  uses  made  of  recreative  reading  by  more  than 
(400  adults.  Gray  and  Munroe  4  reported  further  studies  of  the 
(purposes  of  reading  in  the  case  of  approximately  200  adults. 

!  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  only  three  attempts  have  been 
made  to  list  and  classify  the  reading  activities  of  life  as  dis¬ 
covered  by  most  of  the  foregoing  investigations.  Horn  and 
McBroom  5  have  published  a  detailed  classification.  Leonard  6 

1  Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Importance  of  Intelligent  Silent  Reading.”  Elementary  School 
. Journal ,  vol.  24,  pp.  348-356  (January,  1924).  2  Parsons,  R.  B.,  op.  cit. 

3  Montgomery,  Wilda.  An  Investigation  of  the  Uses  of  Recreatory  Reading.  Un¬ 
published  Master’s  Thesis,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  1927. 

4  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit. 

5  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.  A  Survey  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Reading.  Univer, 
Isity  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  93.  College  of  Education  Series,  No.  3.  Extension 
'Division,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1924. 

I  6  Leonard,  S.  A.  “Classification  of  Reading  Experiences.”  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook, 
Part  I,  pp.  4-8.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School  Publishing 
|  ! Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1925. 
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has  listed  a  rather  large  number  of  such  activities.  With  the 
help  of  elementary  school  teachers  the  writer  prepared  an 
extensive  list  of  reading  situations  during  the  year  1924-1925. 
This  work  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a  course 
of  study  committee  in  the  public  schools  of  Hibbing,  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  procedure  involved  a  study  of  the  lists  prepared 
by  Horn  and  McBroom,  Leonard,  Gray,  and  others,  and  an 
introspective  analysis  of  reading  activities  both  in  and  out  of 
school  by  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  work  of  the 
group  resulted  in  a  detailed  classification  of  what  appear  to  be 
the  reading  activities  in  which  people  engage,  and  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  summary  of  all  studies  directed  at  this  specific 
problem.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  presentation  of 
these  activities,  each  type  of  reading  situation  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  reading  is  done.1 


Group  I.  Situations  in  Which  One  Reads  to  Oneself  for  the  Purpose 
of  Securing  Information 
Type  I.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  relative  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem. 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  discover  modern  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 

(2)  reading  to  discover  how  state  laws  are  made 
in  Minnesota 

(3)  reading  to  discover  the  means  employed  by 
the  national  government  for  the  conservation 
of  American  forests 

(4)  reading  to  discover  train  connections  between 
two  points 

Type  II.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  a  situation 
Examples:  (1)  reading  to  understand  why  frequent  labor 
troubles  occur  in  southern  Illinois 


1  No  claim  to  originality  is  made  in  presenting  this  classification.  The  organization 
used  is  based  largely  upon  the  previous  work  of  Horn  and  McBroom,  Gray,  and 
Leonard. 
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(2)  reading  to  understand  why  goitre  is  more  prev- 
alent  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  than  in  most 
sections  of  the  country 

(3)  reading  to  understand  why  Germany  sent  the 
ZR3  to  the  United  States 

(4)  reading  to  understand  why  Brazil  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  country  in  the  production  of  coffee 

Type  III.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  opinion 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  form  an  opinion  on  whether  or  not 
the  government  should  lease  Muscle  Shoals  to 
a  private  corporation 

(2)  reading  to  form  an  opinion  on  our  country’s 
entering  the  League  of  Nations 

(3)  reading  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  advisability 
of  capital  punishment  in  Minnesota 

Type  IV.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  facts  and  opinions 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  discover  if  statistics  show  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  to  be  better  now  than  before 
prohibition 

(2)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  growing  support  of  radical  politics  since 
1910 

(3)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  sale  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
actually  incited  Northern  people  against 
southern  slavery 

(4)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  crime  has 
actually  increased  since  the  close  of  the 
World  War 

Type  V.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  and  acting  upon  directions,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  etc. 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  discover  what  to  do  in  reviving  a 
partially  drowned  person 

(2)  reading  to  discover  what  to  do  to  cure  a  cold 
in  the  head 

(3)  reading  to  discover  what  to  do  to  attract  birds 
to  a  neighborhood 
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(4)  reading  to  discover  how  to  ventilate  a  bedroom 
at  night 

Type  VI.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  basis  of  judgment 
Examples:  (1)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  certain 
investment  is  sound 

(2)  reading  to  determine  sound  criteria  for  judging 
a  picture 

(3)  reading  to  determine  where  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion 

(4)  reading  to  determine  whether  to  buy  a  new  or 
a  second-hand  car 

Type  VII.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  material 
Examples:  (1)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  material 
is  recent  enough  to  provide  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  late  radio  developments 

(2)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  map 
shows  the  important  boundary  changes  in 
Europe  due  to  the  World  War 

(3)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  material 
may  be  considered  as  authentic  as  judged  by 
the  reputation  of  the  author 

(4)  reading  to  determine  whether  material  is 
written  clearly  enough  to  insure  complete  com¬ 
prehension 

Type  VIII.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for 

the  purpose  of  judging  the  appropriateness  of 

material 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  material 
is  appropriate  for  use  in  a  church  entertain¬ 
ment 

(2)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  material 
is  appropriate  for  reading  before  a  certain 
group  of  people 

(3)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  material 
is  appropriate  for  classroom  use 

(4)  reading  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  piece 
of  information  is  appropriate  to  the  solution  of 
a  given  problem 
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Type  IX.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  general  information  and  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times 

Examples:  (i)  reading  to  gain  information  on  the  latest 
methods  of  mining  iron  ore 

(2)  reading  to  gain  information  concerning  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary  government 

(3)  reading  to  gain  information  on  the  meaning 
and  use  of  strike  injunctions 

(4)  reading  to  gain  information  on  a  certain  social 
problem  confronting  the  country 

Cype  X.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  himself  towards  new  problems 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  discover  modern  trends  in  one’s 
profession 

(2)  reading  to  inform  oneself  on  the  latest  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  concerning  a  personal  profes¬ 
sional  problem 

(3)  reading  to  discover  a  suitable  line  of  reading  to 
follow  over  a  period  of  time 

(4)  reading  to  discover  divergent  views  in  one’s 
profession  and  the  problems  they  suggest 

Type  XI.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  intelligent  concerning  the  best 
works  in  a  certain  field 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  become  acquainted  with  best  of 
classical  literature 

(2)  reading  to  become  acquainted  with  best  of 
modern  plays 

(3)  reading  to  become  acquainted  with  best  of 
musical  productions 

Situations  in  Which  One  Reads  Aloud  for  the  Purpose  of 
Providing  Others  with  Information 
Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud  to 
others  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  information 
towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  under  discussion 

Examples:  (1)  reading  material  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber 
plants  from  a  text  to  members  of  a  class  when 
this  particular  point  is  under  discussion  by  the 

$  library  of  the  university 
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(2) 


(3) 


(2)  reading  a  paper  on  popular  government  to 
group  which  is  making  a  study  of  the  problen 

(3)  reading  the  population  figures  of  certain  cities 
to  others  when  the  relative  size  of  these  cities 
is  under  dispute 

(4)  reading  the  various  benefits  of  two  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  to  others  which  will  lead  towarc 
the  selection  of  the  better  policy 

Type  II.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud  tc 
others  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  with  direc¬ 
tions,  instructions,  etc.,  which  are  to  determine  future 
conduct 

Examples:  (1)  reading  to  others  the  announcements  of  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  in  the  future,  etc. 
reading  aloud  to  others  certain  instructions 
which  give  information  concerning  what  to  dc 
in  reporting  a  fire 

reading  to  others  a  list  of  the  offerings  of  differ¬ 
ent  merchants  which  will  lead  to  economic 
buying 

reading  aloud  to  others  directions  for  travel 
routes 

Type  III.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud 
to  others  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  information 
which  is  to  contribute  to  an  increase  in  general 
knowledge 

Examples :  (1)  reading  a  speech  on  any  topic  before  a  group 

(2)  reading  an  informational  news  item  from  the 
newspaper  to  others 

(3)  reading  an  informational  article  from  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  others 

(4)  reading  an  informational  book  to  others 

Type  IV o  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud 

to  others  certain  information  which  is  of  particularly 
private  interest  to  the  group 

Examples :  ( 1 )  reading  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  an  organ! 

zation  to  the  members  of  that  organization 

(2)  reading  a  report  of  past  or  proposed  activities 
of  an  organization  to  the  members  of  the 
organization 
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(3)  reading  aloud  a  statement  concerned  with  the 
financial  status  of  a  family  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  family 

Iroup  III.  Situations  in  Which  One  Reads  to  Oneself  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  of  Obtaining  Recreation 

Type  I.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  idling  time  away 

Examples:  (1)  reading  the  advertisements  in  a  magazine 
without  a  definite  purpose  or  problem 

(2)  reading  the  want  ads  in  a  newspaper  without  a 
definite  problem 

(3)  reading  a  magazine  of  current  fiction 

Type  II.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  his  interests 

|  Examples:  (1)  reading  to  increase  one’s  appreciation  of  an  en¬ 
vironment  other  than  that  in  which  he  is  living 

(2)  reading  historical  narrative 

(3)  reading  current  material  on  new  problems 

1  Type  III.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  different  moods 
Examples:  (1)  reading  a  particular  poem  which  satisfies  a 
particular  mood 

(2)  reading  adventure  stories  to  satisfy  the  appro¬ 
priate  mood 

(3)  reading  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  corresponding  mood 

>  Type  IV.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conversant  with  popular  reading 
materials 

!  Examples:  (1)  reading  a  new  novel  which  is  being  greatly 
discussed 

(2)  reading  an  old  book  which  has  suddenly  cap¬ 
tured  public  interest 

(3)  reading  a  more  or  less  technical  treatment  of  a 
topic  which  is  being  widely  discussed 

Type  V.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  valuable  curiosity  about  things 

!  Examples:  (1)  reading  excellent  character  portrayals  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Irving,  etc.,  to  be  more  able  to 
interpret  human  life  and  motives 
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(2)  reading  material  concerned  with  the  life  an( 
habits  of  birds  and  animals 

(3)  reading  science  material  in  order  to  know  mor< 
about  a  particular  science 

Type  VI.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  fur 
or  sheer  enjoyment 
Examples:  (1)  reading  cartoons 

(2)  reading  jokes  and  nonsense  rhymes 

(3)  reading  comical  short  stories 

Type  VII.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  excitement 
Example:  (1)  reading  high  adventure  and  detective  stories 
Type  VIII.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  away  from  everyday 
experience 

Examples:  (1)  reading  impossible  and  improbable  stories 
which  have  the  charm  of  impossibility 

(2)  reading  to  enjoy  material  of  impossible  idealism 

(3)  reading  light  fiction  to  relieve  the  strain  of  th( 
day’s  work 

Type  IX.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  ready-made  emotional  experi¬ 
ences 

Examples:  (1)  reading  cheap  romantic  stories  in  books  and 
magazines 

(2)  reading  sentimental  and  lurid  poetry 
Group  IV.  Situations  in  Which  One  Reads  Aloud  for  the  Purpose 
of  Providing  Recreation 

Type  I.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud 
to  others  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
recreation.  (This  includes  the  various  recreational 
purposes  noted  in  the  preceding  group  of  situa¬ 
tions) 

Examples:  (1)  reading  a  story  from  a  magazine  to  others 

(2)  reading  a  book  aloud  to  others 

(3)  reading  historical  or  scientific  material  to 
others,  where  particular  problem  or  purpose  is 
lacking 

Type  II.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud 
to  himself  for  recreation 
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Examples:  (i)  reading  a  poem  aloud  to  oneself  to  insure 
better  appreciation 

(2)  reading  parts  of  a  play  aloud  to  insure  a  fuller 
emotional  experience 

Type  III.  Situations  typical  of  those  in  which  one  reads  aloud 
with  others  to  provide  enjoyment 
Examples:  (1)  reading  character  parts  of  a  play 

(2)  reading  character  parts  of  a  story  for  drama¬ 
tization  purposes 

The  writer  has  presented  the  foregoing  summarized  list  of 
leading  activities  with  a  purpose.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
Jjlssume  that  acquaintance  with  specific  situations  in  which  one 
(feeds  to  be  able  to  read  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher.  In  the 
rst  place  the  wide  range  and  diversity  of  the  situations  indi- 
ates  the  required  breadth  of  an  adequate  reading  program, 
apparently  instruction  in  reading  must  cover  a  wide  range  of 
ifferent  abilities  if  it  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  engage  suc- 
essfully  in  all  important  reading  activities.  In  fact,  one 
lust  conclude  that  instruction  in  reading  fails  in  so  far  as  it 
;oes  not  prepare  the  child  for  all  types  of  reading  situations 
1  proportion  to  their  relative  value. 

In  the  second  place,  an  acquaintance  with  the  reading  situ- 
tions  tends  to  crystallize  the  purposes  of  instruction.  It  is 
|  iossible  that  the  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  the  various  types 
f  reading  activities  will  see  more  clearly  the  objectives  in 
baching.  It  follows  that  she  will  better  be  able  to  judge  the 
inportance  of  a  particular  reading  skill,  attitude,  or  apprecia- 
lon  in  terms  of  its  need  in  the  reading  activities  of  life.  Such 
nsight  will  make  possible  for  her  a  more  valid  evaluation  of 
ier  own  instructional  activities  in  reading. 

|  To  the  person  who  reads  the  foregoing  list  of  situations 
iasually,  it  may  seem  that  the  situations  listed  refer  to  the 
leading  activities  of  adults  exclusively.  Such  an  impression 
s  entirely  false.  Outside  the  school,  children  do  and  should 
i'ead  for  exactly  the  same  informational  and  recreational 
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purposes  as  those  presented  here.  In  school,  an  adequate 
program  in  literature  will  stimulate  the  child  to  read  for  the 
recreational  purposes  listed,  and  proper  teaching  of  the  con¬ 
tent  subjects  and  other  activities  will  find  the  pupil  read¬ 
ing  for  informational  purposes  quite  similar  to  those  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  foregoing  list.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  any 
attempt  to  discover  the  reading  situations  of  life  as  a  guide 
to  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  in  reading  must  be 
concerned  with  the  reading  activities  of  both  children  and 
adults. 

3.  What  differences  exist  among  the  various  types  of  reading 
situations  and  what  are  some  of  the  resulting  educational  impli¬ 
cations?  An  examination  of  the  reading  situations  of  life 
will  show  that  they  may  be  grouped  into  four  large  types. 
These  types  are  (1)  those  situations  in  which  one  reads  silently 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  information ;  (2)  those  situations 
in  which  one  reads  silently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  recre¬ 
ation;  (3)  those  situations  in  which  one  reads  aloud  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  others  with  information;  and  (4)  those 
situations  in  which  one  reads  aloud  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  following  discussion  attempts  to  point  out  the  educational 
significance  of  some  of  the  differences  among  these  types  of 
situations. 

(1)  The  first  distinction  is  found  in  the  purpose  for  which 
the  reading  is  done.  Investigations  by  Gray  1  have  shown 
that  people  read  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  All  such 
differences  in  reading  purposes  are  generalized  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  the  first  and  third  types  the  reading  purpose 
involved  deals  with  the  gathering  and  manipulation  of  facts 
Presumably  the  motive  in  these  activities  is  to  obtain  knowl- 

1  (1)  Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Importance  of  Intelligent  Silent  Reading.”  Elementary 
School  Journal,  vol.  24,  pp.  348-356  (January,  1924). 

(2)  Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Relation  Between  Reading  and  Study.”  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  57  (1919),  pp.  580-586. 

(3)  Gray,  W.  S.,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  158-161 ;  185-188. 
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sdge  through  reading  or  to  provide  others  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  by  reading  aloud  to  them.  The  second  and  fourth  types 
:enter  around  a  distinct  recreational  purpose.  In  these 
activities  the  motive  is  to  gain  pleasure  through  reading  to 
meself  or  to  give  others  such  pleasure  by  reading  aloud  to 
f;hem. 

These  differences  in  reading  purposes  bear  educational  sig¬ 
nificance.  As  Judd  and  Buswell 1  have  shown,  the  skillful 
reader  uses  different  reading  abilities  in  the  light  of  the  various 
burposes  with  which  he  may  read.  Obviously  instruction  in 
reading  must  care  for  training  in  the  light  of  several  different 
Durposes. 

I  (2)  A  second  distinction  may  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  reading  is  done.  In  the  first 
md  second  types  of  situations  the  reading  is  done  silently. 
This  means  that  the  reader  reads  to  himself  rather  than  to 
>thers,  and  that  the  reading  is  carried  on  with  the  absence  of 
audible  speech.  In  the  two  remaining  types  of  reading 
activities  the  reading  is  done  orally.  In  these  situations  one 
usually  reads  to  others,  although  an  exception  is  found  in  the 
^ase  where  one  reads  poetry  or  drama  aloud  to  himself  to  secure 
fuller  appreciation.  The  first  manner  of  reading  is  called 
;‘silent  reading”;  the  second,  “oral  reading.” 

There  are  two  sound  reasons  why  silent  reading  is  more 
Important  than  oral  reading.  In  the  first  place  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  specific  reading  activities  will  show  that  silent  reading 
is  used  much  more  commonly  and  frequently  than  oral  reading. 
Investigations  by  Gray 2  and  Parsons  3  indicate  that  the  very 
*reat  majority  of  reading  situations  are  those  in  which  in- 
:elligent  silent  reading  is  used.  Second,  investigations  by 

1  Judd,  C.  H.,  and  Buswell,  G.  T.  Silent  Reading:  A  Study  of  the  Various  Types. 
Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  23.  Department  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1922. 

2  Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Importance  of  Intelligent  Silent  Reading.”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  vol.  24,  pp.  348-356  (January,  1924). 

3  Parsons,  R.  B.,  op.  cit. 
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Huey,1  Judd,2  Mead,3  Oberholtzer,4  Pintner,5  Pintner  and 
Gilliland,6  and  Schmidt7  have  shown  that  silent  reading  is 
much  more  rapid  and  effective  than  oral  reading. 

The  educational  implications  of  the  foregoing  discussion  are 
obvious.  The  reading  situations  of  life  show  that  an  adequate 
reading  program  will  provide  instruction  in  both  silent  and 
oral  reading.  The  investigations  noted  indicate  that  because 
of  its  greater  value  in  terms  of  frequency  of  need  and  relative 
effectiveness  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  silent  reading. 
This  does  not  mean  that  oral  reading  should  not  be  taught. 
In  fact,  the  reading  requirements  of  life  make  it  necessary  to 
teach  the  right  sort  of  oral  reading,  but  in  terms  of  the  needs 
and  values  of  life  the  most  time  and  energy  must  be  directed  at 
intelligent  instruction  in  silent  reading. 

(3)  A  third  difference  is  found  in  the  type  of  material  read 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  reading  is  done.  When 
one  reads  for  purposes  of  gathering  and  digesting  information 
on  a  specific  problem,  he  usually  reads  factual  or  informational 
material.  When  one  reads  for  recreational  purposes,  he 
usually  reads  such  literary  material  as  fiction,  drama,  poetry, 
biography,  and  myth.  Most  certainly  one  is  not  able  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  to  separate  reading  materials  according  to 
reading  purposes.  At  times  one  reads  factual  material,  such 

1  Huey,  E.  B.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  p.  175.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1908. 

2  Judd,  C.  H.  Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools.  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  chapter  VII. 

3  (1)  Mead,  C.  D.  “Silent  vs.  Oral  Reading  with  One  Hundred  Sixth-Grade  Chil¬ 

dren.”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  vol.  6,  pp.  345-348  (June,  1915). 

(2)  Mead,  C.  D.  “Results  in  Silent  vs.  Oral  Reading.”  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  vol.  8,  pp.  367-368  (June,  1917). 

4  Oberholtzer,  E.  E.  “  Testing  the  Efficiency  of  Reading  in  the  Grades.”  Elementary 
School  Journal,  vol.  15,  pp.  313-322  (February,  1915). 

5  Pintner,  R.  “Oral  and  Silent  Reading  of  Fourth-Grade  Pupils.”  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  vol.  4,  pp.  333-337  (June,  1913). 

6  Pintner,  R.,  and  Gilliland,  A.  R.  “Oral  and  Silent  Reading.”  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  vol.  7,  pp.  201-2 12  (April,  1916). 

7  Schmidt,  W.  A.  An  Experimental  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Learning.  Supple¬ 
mentary  Educational  Monographs,  vol.  1,  No.  2.  Department  of  Education,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1917. 
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is  history  and  science,  for  enjoyment.  It  seems  safe  to  state, 

|  however,  that  when  one  is  seeking  information  with  a  definite 
i  problem  in  mind,  he  turns  to  factual  material  to  discover  his 
•information;  when  he  is  seeking  pleasure,  he  reads  literary 
I  material  or  other  printed  matter  from  which  he  succeeds  in 
;  getting  enjoyment. 

This  difference  in  the  reading  materials  used  according  to  the 
j;  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  should  be  realized  by  the 
school.  Reading  instruction  which  seeks  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  obtain  and  digest  information  should  utilize  informa¬ 
tional  or  factual  material.  It  does  not  seem  sensible  to  use 
for  this  purpose  a  type  of  material  which  does  not  even  pretend 
1  to  yield  information.  Reading  instruction  which  seeks  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  read  for  enjoyment  should  utilize  literary 
material  for  the  most  part.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
chapter,  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  confusion  concerning 
the  appropriate  use  of  materials. 

(4)  A  fourth  and  final  distinction  may  be  made  in  terms  of 
the  reading  abilities  required  by  the  different  types  of  reading 
activities.  Obviously  all  of  the  different  types  of  situations 
require  certain  reading  abilities  in  common,  such  as  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  common  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  important  punctuation  marks,  and  certain  habits  of  eye 
movement.  However,  each  type  of  reading  situation  requires 
certain  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
not  required  by  any  other  type  of  reading  activity.  When 
one  reads  silently  to  obtain  information,  a  number  of  reading 
abilities  are  involved  that  are  not  needed  when  one  reads 
silently  for  pleasure  or  when  one  reads  orally  for  any  purpose. 
jWhen  one  reads  silently  for  enjoyment,  one  has  need  of  certain 
reading  abilities  not  required  when  he  reads  silently  for  infor¬ 
mation  or  when  he  reads  aloud.  In  like  manner  when  he 
reads  orally,  certain  abilities  are  required  that  are  not  involved 
in  any  other  type  of  reading  situation. 
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This  variation  in  the  abilities  required  by  the  different 
reading  situations  of  life  has  tremendous  educational  sig¬ 
nificance.  Training  for  one  type  of  reading  activity  will  not 
necessarily  prepare  one  to  engage  effectively  in  any  other  type 
of  reading  activity.  For  example,  instruction  in  silent  reading 
will  not  necessarily  teach  one  to  read  orally,  and  instruction 
in  oral  reading  will  not  teach  one  to  read  silently.  Likewise, 
training  in  reading  silently  for  recreational  purposes  will  not 
necessarily  teach  one  to  read  silently  for  informational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  implication  is  clear.  Any  adequate  program  in 
reading  must  provide  for  different  types  of  reading  instruction 
in  the  light  of  the  different  types  of  reading  activities  in  which 
people  engage.  We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  these 
different  types  of  reading  instruction. 

4.  What  diferent  types  of  reading  instruction  should  It 
included  in  the  reading  program?  So  far  the  discussion  has 
been  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  different  types  of  reading 
situations  in  life.  Attention  has  been  called  to  variation  in  the 
abilities  required  by  the  different  types  of  reading  activities 
and  the  need  for  appropriate  instruction  in  the  school.  In  the 
light  of  reading  requirements,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  the 
writer  proposes  four  different  types  of  reading  instruction  foi 
the  program  of  the  elementary  school.  These  are :  (1)  tht 
work  type  of  silent  reading ;  (2)  the  recreatory  type  of  silent 
reading;  (3)  the  work  type  of  oral  reading;  and  (4)  the  recreatory 
type  of  oral  reading}  The  following  discussion  attempts  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  these  four  types  of  instruction. 

(1)  Instruction  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  will  teach 
the  pupil  how  to  engage  successfully  in  those  reading  activities 
in  which  one  reads  silently  for  informational  purposes.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  job  of  equipping  the  pupil  with  the  numerous 
abilities  needed  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  in  obtaining 

1  This  proposed  program  is  not  original.  See  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  Maude 
A  Survey  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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And  digesting  information.  It  will  be  distinctly  a  drill  job 
just  as  the  teaching  of  arithmetical  combinations  is  a  drill  job. 
[t  will  be  entitled  to  a  definite  period  in  the  daily  program 
luring  which  time  effective  drill  lessons  and  useful  activities 
will  be  taught.  It  will  be  given  a  large  portion  of  time  in  the 
sntire  reading  program  because  of  its  apparent  difficulty 
And  its  wide  and  persistent  use  as  an  educational  tool.  Specific 
materials  will  be  used  which  are  known  to  be  of  value  in  getting 
mportant  abilities  taught.  The  child’s  attitude  will  be  one 
pf  hard,  driving  work.  A  more  complete  description  of  the 
work  type  of  silent  reading  will  be  found  in  Chapters  IV  to 
I  pQI  inclusive. 

I  (2)  Instruction  in  the  recreatory  type  of  silent  reading  will 
:each  the  pupil  how  to  engage  successfully  in  those  reading 
Activities  in  which  one  reads  silently  for  recreational  purposes. 
It  will  be  devoted  to  the  job  of  equipping  the  pupil  with 
Abilities  needed  in  reading  for  pleasure.  It  will  be  an  exclu¬ 
sively  recreational  job  and  will,  of  course,  apply  no  drill 
nethods  or  materials.  It  will  have  a  large  share  of  the  total 
•eading  time  because  of  its  extensive  social  use,  and  it  will  have 
1  definite  period  in  the  regular  daily  program  of  the  school. 
Appropriate  materials  will  be  used  which  effectively  build 
Dermanent  interests  and  appreciation  for  the  right  sort  of  read¬ 
ing  material.  The  attitude  of  the  child  will  necessarily  center 
ipon  pleasure  and  recreation.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  recreatory  type  of  silent  reading  will  appear 
in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

!  (3)  Instruction  in  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  will  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  engage  successfully  in  those  reading  activities  in 
which  one  reads  aloud  to  provide  others  with  information.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  equipping  the  pupil  with  the  mechanics  of 
pral  reading  not  covered  by  instruction  in  the  work  type  of 
^ilent  reading,  and  other  abilities  required  when  reading  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  people.  It  will  be  largely  a  drill  job,  making 
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use  of  drill  materials.  It  will  be  entitled  to  only  a  smal 
portion  of  the  total  reading  time  because  of  its  low  soda 
value,  but  it  will  be  given  an  occasional  period  in  the  dailj 
program.  The  pupil’s  attitude  will  be  a  work  attitude.  A 
more  complete  description  of  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  wil 
be  found  in  Chapter  XV. 

(4)  Instruction  in  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  reading  wil] 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  engage  successfully  in  those  reading 
activities  in  which  one  reads  aloud  to  provide  others  with 
recreation.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  equip  the  pupil  with  abilities 
needed  in  reading  to  others  which  will  not  be  included  in  the 
work  type  of  oral  reading.  It  will  be  a  distinctly  recreational 
activity,  and  the  pupil’s  attitude  will  be  one  of  enjoyment. 
Drill  methods  and  materials  will  be  out  of  place.  It  will  be 
entitled  to  a  small  share  of  the  total  reading  time  because 
of  its  low  social  value.  A  more  or  less  complete  explanation 
of  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  reading  will  appear  in  Chapters 
XIII  and  XIV. 

5.  How  may  the  objectives  of  instruction  in  reading  be  deter¬ 
mined?  As  noted  previously  in  this  chapter,  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  social  utility  to  the  determination  of  what 
should  be  taught  in  a  given  subject  involves  two  fundamental 
steps.  The  first  of  these,  that  of  discovering  the  life  situations 
in  which  the  abilities  to  be  taught  through  the  subject  in 
question  are  required,  has  been  explained  and  discussed.  The 
second  step  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  the  objectives 
of  instruction  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  such  discovery  may  take  place 
through  the  analysis  of  the  situations  of  life  in  which  the 
subject  in  question  is  involved.  This  means  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  reading  are  to  be  found  through  an  analysis  of  the 
desirable  activities  and  situations  of  life  in  which  one  needs  to 
read.  Such  analysis  will  show  the  numerous  knowledges, 
skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  which  one  must 
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[possess  if  he  is  to  meet  important  reading  activities  and  situ¬ 
ations  successfully.  These  required  abilities  constitute  the 
mental  equipment  needed  in  skillful  reading.  They  are  the 
1  traits  which  the  teacher  of  reading  should  seek  to  teach  through 
tier  reading  instruction.  In  brief,  they  are  the  objectives  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.  We  turn  now  to  a  statement  and 
consideration  of  these  objectives. 

j  6.  What  general  objectives  of  reading  instruction  may  be 
Proposed  ?  Through  a  detailed  study  of  the  reading  activities 
tin  which  people  engage,  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  of 
I  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  arrived  at  three 
|  general  objectives  in  reading.1  We  can  do  no  better  than  to 
adopt  these  statements  as  our  fundamental  and  general  objec¬ 
tives.  In  brief  their  meaning  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  Reading  should  extend  one’s  experiences.  This  refers  to 
enabling  the  child  to  gather  new  experiences  through  reading, 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  gain  otherwise,  and  to  enrich  those 
experiences  with  which  he  is  only  very  partially  familiar. 
Through  the  competent  selection  of  reading  content  he  is  led 
into  environments  unknown  to  him.  He  is  made  more  or  less 
familiar  with  things,  events,  and  people  of  which  he  knows 
little.  He  learns  how  various  people  live.  He  experiences 
events,  and  he  learns  how  numerous  activities  are  performed. 
In  brief,  it  is  made  possible  for  him  to  experience  vicariously 
great  hosts  of  things  even  though  he  cannot  perceive  them 
directly  with  his  own  senses. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  first  general  objective 
emphasizes  the  content  of  reading  material.  It  has  little  if 
anything  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  abilities  which 
[must  be  taught  in  order  that  the  child  may  have  the  power 
to  read.  It  points  out  that  reading  instruction  must  introduce 
ithe  pupil  to  various  types  of  material  which  will  actually 

1“  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading.”  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook , 
Part  I,  chapter  II.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School  Pub- 
i lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1925. 
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extend  and  enrich  his  experience.  It  attaches  importance  to 
such  content  as  travel,  science,  social  life,  invention,  economics, 
industry,  history,  literature,  biography,  commerce,  and  the 
like. 

(2)  Reading  instruction  should  develop  strong  motives  for  and 
permanent  interests  in  reading.  This  second  general  objective 
refers  essentially  to  the  creation  of  a  strong  desire  to  read.  It 
infers  that  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  child  learns 
to  like  to  read  the  right  sort  of  thing;  that  he  develops  an 
interest  in  keeping  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world; 
that  he  achieves  the  habit  of  systematic  reading ;  and  that  he 
establishes  an  abiding  interest  in  the  best  reading  materia] 
available.  Concerning  this  general  objective  the  report  of  the 
national  committee  includes  the  following  statement : 1 

A  second  objective  of  reading  instruction  is  to  develop  strong 
motives  for,  and  permanent  interests  in  reading  that  will  inspire 
the  present  and  future  life  of  the  reader  and  provide  for  the 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time.  This  includes  not  only  permanent 
interests  in  reading  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  addition 
keen  interests  in  life,  in  the  world  and  its  people,  a  desire  to  keep 
posted  concerning  current  events  and  social  problems,  and  the 
habit  of  reading  systematically  for  recreation  and  intellectual 
stimulation.  The  ultimate  measure  of  the  vitality  of  the  read¬ 
ing  experiences  in  school  is  the  extent  to  which  they  lead  to 
desirable  interests,  standards,  tastes,  and  habits  which  carry 
over  into  life  outside  of  school,  such  as  interest  in  current  events, 
in  books  and  selections  of  genuine  worth,  and  in  the  wholesome 
use  of  leisure  time.  The  accomplishment  of  this  aim  makes  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the  sources  and  values  of  read¬ 
ing  materials  of  both  the  work  and  recreational  types,  and  to 
develop  standards  which  may  be  used  in  selecting  reading 
materials. 

The  importance  of  stimulating  strong  motives  for  reading  it 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  thousands  who  learned  to  read  in 

1  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading,  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Nationa' 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  chapter  II,  p.  n.  Public  Schoo 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 
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^  school  read  very  little,  if  at  all,  as  adults.  Furthermore,  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  people  state  frankly  that  they  are  not 
I  interested  in  reading  or  that  they  do  not  know  where  to  secure 
material  which  they  might  care  to  read.  If  school  systems  are 
justified  in  spending  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  teaching 
pupils  to  read,  it  is  imperative  that  permanent  habits  of  reading 
j  be  established  in  order  to  secure  intelligent  participation  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  activities  for  which  society  makes  such  generous 
provision. 

It  is  clear  that  the  second  general  objective  places  the 
bmphasis  upon  the  creation  of  permanent  interests  in  reading. 
While  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  ability  or 
power  to  read,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  no  objective 
pf  reading  instruction  possesses  greater  permanent  value. 

(3)  The  third  and  final  general  objective  proposed  by  the 
Committee  is  that  reading  instruction  should  develop  desirable 
attitudes  and  effective  habits  and  skills.  This  refers  to  the 
mastery  of  the  ability  to  read.  It  involves  instruction  in 
numerous  specific  reading  abilities.  It  emphasizes  such  abili¬ 
ties  as  proper  eye-movements;  a  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  important  words ;  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  typo¬ 
graphical  devices,  such  as  important  punctuation  marks ;  and 
an  understanding  of  paragraphing,  footnotes,  and  various 
types  of  guides.  It  likewise  seeks  to  develop  abilities  involved 
in  understanding  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  in  effective 
audible  reading,  and  in  the  effective  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
It  is  clear  that  such  purposes  are  devoted  to  teaching  the  pupil 
how  to  read. 

7.  What  is  the  need  for  specific  objectives  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion?  The  objectives  just  discussed  are  general  in  character. 
They  are  useful  as  ultimate  goals  to  be  held  in  mind  by  the 
teacher,  but  they  are  not  enough.  They  are  likely  to  be  too 
vague,  and  they  are  difficult  to  check.  It  is  no  simple  matter 
to  know  just  what  to  do  and  what  to  teach  to  bring  about  ? 
realization  of  these  fundamental  goals.  It  is  possible  that 
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failure  to  attain  them  is  due  to  their  general  character.  Itfll 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  need  forll 
a  restatement  of  these  objectives  in  very  specific  terms. 
There  is  a  need  for  statements  of  what  must  be  taught  in  order 
to  bring  about  their  realization.  Such  statements  will,  of 
course,  set  up  very  definite  and  specific  objectives  of  in¬ 
struction. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  remedy  lies  in  making  a 
detailed  analysis  of  all  the  specific  reading  activities  and  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  people  engage.  As  previously  noted,  such 
analysis  will  necessarily  discover  the  detailed  knowledges, 
skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  required  of  the 
skillful  reader  in  the  case  of  a  given  situation.  By  a  careful 
check  of  all  the  specific  abilities  required  in  the  various  sit¬ 
uations  one  may  arrive  at  a  long  and  valuable  list  of  very 
important  isolated  reading  abilities.  These  abilities  represent 
objectives. 

Consider  the  following  examples :  One  important  reading 
activity  is  that  in  which  one  reads  to  gather  information  on  a 
given  problem.  To  be  more  specific,  one  may  read  to  discover 
how  leather  is  made.  Obviously,  when  confronted  by  such  a 
problem  the  reader  must  know  among  other  things  how  to  find 
his  information.  He  must  know  the  sources  to  which  he  may 
turn,  and  he  must  be  able  to  use  those  sources.  If  he  turns  to 
the  table  of  contents  of  a  book  for  part  of  his  information, 
he  must  know  how  to  use  that  common  source.  Now  what 
specific  reading  abilities  must  he  possess  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  a  table  of  contents?  Several  suggest  themselves. 
Among  these  are  :  (i)  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  table 
of  contents;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  in  tables  of  contents  is  arranged ;  (3)  a  knowledge  of 
when  to  use  the  table  of  contents;  (4)  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  numbers  as  used  in  the  table  of  contents;  (5)  a 
knowledge  of  the  location  of  tables  of  contents ;  (6)  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  different  kinds  of  tables  of  contents ;  (7)  the  ability  to 
,  use  cross  references ;  (8)  the  ability  to  locate  quickly  on  the 
page  the  material  to  which  the  table  of  contents  refers ;  (9)  the 
ability  to  locate  proper  sub-topics  in  the  table  of  contents; 
and  (10)  the  habit  of  using  the  table  of  contents  appropriately 
when  searching  for  information  in  a  book.  These  ten  abilities 
represent  very  specific  objectives  of  instruction  relating  to  a 
very  small  part  of  the  reading  program. 

Another  important  reading  activity  is  that  in  which  one 
teads  aloud  to  give  others  information.  To  be  more  specific, 
one  may  read  an  announcement  of  a  future  meeting  to  a  group 
(of  people.  Consider  some  of  the  reading  abilities  required. 
Truong  them  are  :  (1)  the  ability  to  enunciate  clearly ;  (2)  the 
ability  to  recognize  new  words ;  (3)  the  ability  to  pronounce 
important  words  correctly;  (4)  the  ability  to  read  with  a 
pleasing  voice ;  (5)  the  ability  to  read  with  absence  of  manner¬ 
isms  of  speech  and  posture ;  (6)  a  knowledge  of  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  material ;  (7)  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  which 
the  material  is  to  serve ;  (8)  the  ability  to  interpret  meaning  by 
vocal  expression;  (9)  proper  attitude  toward  the  audience; 
(10)  attitude  of  freedom  from  self-consciousness.  These  ten 
Abilities  represent  ten  very  specific  objectives  of  instruction 
relating  to  another  very  small  part  of  the  reading  program. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  infer  that  a  broad  statement 
of  general  objectives  is  valueless.  It  is  important  that  the 
(teacher  keep  them  in  mind  as  ultimate  goals  of  achievement. 
The  point  is  that  the  specific  determination  of  detailed  objec¬ 
tives  in  terms  of  important  isolated  abilities  may  bring  the 
entire  job  a  little  nearer  conscious  realization.  The  teacher 
1  who  is  clearly  aware  of  such  specific  objectives  knows  what  she 
and  her  pupils  are  attempting.  There  is  an  absence  of  vague¬ 
ness.  Checking  achievement  becomes  more  real.  Appropri¬ 
ate  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  may  be  more  intel¬ 
ligently  chosen.  Even  the  pupil  knows  more  about  what  he 
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needs  to  learn  and  the  improvement  he  makes.  Thus  there 
are  several  possible  reasons  pointing  to  the  need  for  specifically 
stating  and  defining  reading  objectives. 

The  task  of  determining  these  numerous  abilities  or  objec¬ 
tives  is  not  simple.  Some  of  them  may  be  found  by  means  of  a 
critical  analysis  of  reading  situations  and  materials.  Many 
have  been  discovered  through  experimental  research.  Many 
remain  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the  following 
chapters  to  permit  them  to  represent  what  needs  to  be  taught 
in  reading.  In  Chapters  IV  to  XII  will  be  found  a  statement 
of  the  various  abilities  required  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading,  together  with  a  discussion  of  effective  methods  and 
materials  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  taught.  Chapter 
XV  will  contain  similar  material  on  the  work  type  of  oral 
reading.  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  will  outline  the  job  in  the 
recreatory  types  of  silent  and  oral  reading. 


CHAPTER  IV 


INTRODUCING  THE  WORK  TYPE  OF 
SILENT  READING 

In  the  immediately  preceding  chapter  the  technic  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  in  reading  was  described, 
[certain  general  aspects  of  the  entire  reading  program  were  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly,  and  essential  types  of  reading  instruction  were 
noted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  four  distinct  types  of 
'instruction  were  proposed.  It  is  the  function  of  this  chapter 
to  explain  the  purposes  and  certain  general  characteristics  of 
one  of  these  four  —  namely,  the  work  type  of  silent  reading. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  in  a  general  way  four 
fundamental  problems  in  relation  to  this  type  of  reading. 
These  problems  are :  (i)  What  abilities  should  be  taught  in 
the  work  type  of  silent  reading?  (2)  What  is  known  about  the 
grade-placement  of  these  abilities?  (3)  What  should  char¬ 
acterize  the  methods  and  materials  to  be  used  for  instructional 
jpurposes  in  the  classroom?  and  (4)  How  may  pupil  accom¬ 
plishment  in  these  abilities  be  measured?  A  very  detailed 
treatment  of  these  problems  in  relation  to  classroom  teaching 
will  be  found  in  Chapters  V  to  XII  inclusive.  In  addition,  the 
jpresent  chapter  will  consider  the  different  types  of  teaching 
activity  required  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  and  the 
relation  of  speed  and  comprehension  to  the  reading  program 
in  general. 

1.  What  is  the  work  type  of  silent  reading?  In  Chapter  III 
a  rather  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  life  situations  in  which 
one  needs  to  read.  Among  the  situations  noted  are  those  in 
which  one  reads  silently  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion.  Adults  read  to  obtain  information  on  a  given  problem, 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  given  condition  or  situation,  to 
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form  an  opinion,  to  follow  directions,  and  the  like.  Children 
engage  in  similar  reading  activities  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
Most  of  their  reading  done  in  school  by  way  of  preparation  of 
assignments  is  of  this  nature.  At  times  they  consult  different 
types  of  printed  material  to  obtain  information  relative  to  a 
problem  which  may  confront  them  in  out-of-school  life. 

As  previously  emphasized,  the  school  should  teach  children 
how  to  read  silently  for  informational  purposes.  The  type  of 
instruction  provided  for  this  purpose  is  known  rather  com¬ 
monly  as  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  It  is  called  “silent 
reading”  because  the  reading  is  done  silently.  It  is  called 
“work  type  reading”  primarily  because  the  reading  is  done 
for  informational  reasons.  As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  how  to  obtain  and  digest  information  found  in 
various  types  of  printed  materials.  It  makes  a  direct  attack 
upon  equipping  pupils  with  the  various  abilities  needed  in 
working  with  books  intelligently.  In  the  final  analysis  its 
fundamental  goal  is  to  provide  training  in  how  to  study.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  such  work  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  neglected  duties  of  the  elementary  school. 

2.  What  are  the  objectives  of  instruction  in  the  work  type  of 
silent  reading  ?  As  was  stated  in  Chapter  III,  the  objectives 
of  instruction  in  reading  may  be  discovered  at  least  partially 
through  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  situations  and  activities  of 
life  in  which  one  needs  to  read.  Consequently  the  objectives 
of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  may  be  found  through  an 
analysis  of  the  situations  in  which  one  reads  silently  for  infor¬ 
mational  purposes.  As  stated  previously  such  analysis  will 
show  the  various  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes 
required  in  meeting  these  situations  successfully.  These  dis¬ 
covered  abilities  represent  that  which  needs  to  be  taught  and 
they  automatically  constitute  very  detailed  objectives  of 
instruction. 
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!  Consider  illustrations  which  represent  rather  typical 
jxamples  of  situations  in  which  one  reads  silently  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  John  Jones,  a  wide-awake 
idult  citizen,  is  anxious  to  learn  something  about  the  control 
)f  public  schools.  He  wants  to  know  how  much  they  cost, 
low  teachers  are  selected,  how  textbooks  are  chosen,  and  how 
primary  children  are  taught  to  read  in  this  modern  day  and 
:  ^ge.  Or  Harry  Smith,  a  fifth-grade  boy,  is  confronted  by  a 
'  oroblem  assignment  in  geography.  He  needs  to  find  out  some- 
!  [thing  about  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  He  wants  to  learn 
!  where  iron  is  mined,  what  machinery  is  used  in  doing  the  job, 
now  the  raw  ore  is  shipped  to  steel  mills,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  finished  steel  is  used.  If  they  attack  their  problems 
intelligently,  both  Mr.  Jones  and  Harry  will  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  informational  reading  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
knd  complete  material  relative  to  their  problems. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Harry  will  need  to  follow  certain  definite  and 
largely  identical  procedures.  They  will  need  to  be  able  to  find 
information  bearing  on  their  problems.  This  will  require  a 
large  number  of  abilities.  They  may  need  to  use  the  index  of 
a  book,  the  reader’s  guide,  the  encyclopedia,  and  other  sources 
of  information.  Having  found  material,  they  will  need  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  it  relates.  They  will  need  to  know 
the  meaning  of  various  words  and  punctuation  marks.  They 
may  need  a  knowledge  of  phonics,  and  they  will  need  to  read 
with  effective  eye  movements.  In  addition  they  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  books,  chapters, 
paragraphs,  and  sentences  are  appropriate  to  their  problems, 
and  they  will  need  to  know  how  to  judge  the  reliability  of  what 
they  read.  If  they  are  anxious  to  retain  the  information  they 
(read,  they  will  need  to  organize  the  material  read.  They 
I; should  know  how  to  outline,  to  summarize,  or  to  decide  what 
they  should  try  to  remember  in  what  they  read.  In  fact,  if 
the  observer  will  study  such  reading  activities  in  detail,  he  may 
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come  to  a  statement  of  the  specific  reading  abilities  which 
Mr.  Jones  and  Harry  must  employ  if  they  are  to  complete 
their  jobs  thoroughly  and  economically.  Such  procedure 
represents  one  method  of  discovering  the  specific  items  to  be 
taught  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading. 

Actual  analyses  of  many  different  types  of  situations  in 
which  one  reads  silently  for  informational  purposes  show  that 
the  required  abilities  may  be  classified  into  five  large  groups. 
These  groups  are  as  follows : 1 

(1)  Those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in 
the  ability  to  comprehend  material  read  quickly  and  accurately 
in  the  light  of  the  problem  in  mind. 

(2)  Those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in 
the  ability  to  locate  information  quickly  and  accurately  in  the 
light  of  the  problem  in  mind. 

(3)  Those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in 
the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  quickly  and 
accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problem  in  mind. 

(4)  Those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in 
the  ability  to  organize  material  read  quickly  and  accurately 
in  the  light  of  the  problem  in  mind. 

(5)  Those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in 
the  ability  to  decide  quickly  and  accurately  what  part  of  the 
material  read  should  be  remembered  and  how  to  remember  it. 

These  five  sets  of  abilities  or  objectives  include  all  the 
abilities  required  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  For 
purposes  of  convenience  they  may  be  considered  as  the  five 
major  objectives  of  instruction  in  this  type  of  reading.  Each 
of  the  five  represents  a  distinct  teaching  job  in  its  own  right, 
but  they  do  not  present  the  instructional  jobs  in  enough  detail. 
There  is  need  for  further  analysis  to  determine  very  specific 
objectives  or  teaching  units.  Such  analysis,  together  with  the 

1  The  writer’s  attention  was  directed  to  this  classification  by  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  See  also  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.,  op.  cit.  The 
classification  given  here  is  a  slight  adaptation  of  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Horn  and 
Miss  McBroom. 
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results  of  available  research,  will  show  for  example  the  abilities 
which  need  to  be  taught  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  learn  to 
locate  information  effectively.  Likewise,  it  will  show  the 
abilities  involved  in  the  accurate  comprehension,  selection,  and 
evaluation  of  material  read.  Further  analyses  will  expose 
important  abilities  involved  in  organization  and  remembrance. 
Illustrations  of  these  detailed  analyses  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  methods,  materials,  and  other  equipment  for  classroom 
use  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  chapters. 

These  five  major  objectives  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  organization  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  book 
Which  deal  with  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  the  teaching  activity  relating 
to  comprehension  which,  among  other  things,  involves  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  Chapters  V  to  VIII  are  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  job  of  teaching  pupils  to  comprehend  what  they 
read.  Chapter  IX  is  devoted  to  the  job  of  teaching  the  ability 
to  locate  information.  Chapter  X  considers  the  problem  of 
leaching  children  to  select  and  evaluate  what  they  read.  A 
discussion  of  teaching  problems  concerned  with  the  ability  to 
organize  material  read  is  presented  in  Chapter  XI.  The  fifth 
major  objective  is  treated  in  Chapter  XII. 
j  3.  What  is  known  about  the  grade-placement  of  the  items  or 
abilities  to  be  taught  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading?  The 
preceding  discussion  has  indicated  that  the  particular  items  or 
abilities  to  be  taught  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  may  be 
[classified  in  five  general  groups.  As  emphasized,  each  of  these 
groups  is  composed  of  many  specific  or  detailed  abilities.  Just 
what  these  detailed  abilities  are  will  be  explained  in  Chapters  V 
1  to  XII  inclusive. 

!  In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  these  abilities  it  is  important 
to  know  the  grade  or  grades  in  which  each  one  should  be 
[taught.  Unfortunately  the  evidence  relative  to  this  grade- 
iplacement  is  meager.  Present  practice  is  largely  a  matter  of 
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opinion  and  personal  experience.  Much  objective  experimen¬ 
tation  is  needed  to  discover  just  when  and  where  a  given 
ability  should  be  taught. 

It  seems  apparent,  however,  that  training  in  each  of  the  five 
general  abilities  should  take  place  continuously  from  the  first 
to  the  sixth  grade  inclusive.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  of  the 
five  sets  of  abilities  can  be  completed  within  a  single  grade. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  some  simple  work  can  be  done  in  each 
one  as  low  as  the  first  grade.  Also  it  is  very  unusual  to  find 
seventh-grade  pupils  who  are  proficient  in  any  one  or  more  of 
these  abilities.  It  appears  that  the  problem  of  grade-place¬ 
ment  is  not  as  much  a  matter  of  the  ability  to  be  taught  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  material  to  be  used 
in  teaching  that  ability. 

The  grade-placement  of  the  specific  abilities  which  constitute 
the  five  general  abilities  is  not  so  simple.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  statement  of  these  specific  abilities  is  reserved  for  future 
chapters  it  seems  appropriate  to  withhold  a  discussion  of  their 
grade-placement  until  that  time.  Consequently,  the  grade- 
placement  of  abilities  required  in  comprehension  will  be 
treated  in  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive.  Likewise  the  grade- 
placement  of  abilities  involved  in  the  location,  selection, 
evaluation,  organization,  and  remembrance  of  material  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  respectively. 

4.  What  should  characterize  the  methods  and  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading?  Ideally  the  selection 
of  methods  and  materials  for  use  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading  should  be  determined  by  means  of  experimental 
research.  The  value  of  a  given  piece  of  material  should  be 
calculated  in  terms  of  how  well  it  contributes  to  the  mastery 
of  a  given  ability.  The  results  of  such  research  mature  too 
slowly,  however,  and  the  school  cannot  wait.  Consequently, 
most  methods  and  materials  must  be  chosen  by  sound  edu¬ 
cational  experience  and  critical  judgment. 
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As  a  fundamental  proposition  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  work  type  of  silent  reading  is  essentially  a  drill  job.  The 
|  fundamental  goal  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
I  read  effectively.  The  child’s  attitude  should  be  a  distinct 
work  attitude.  There  are  many  reading  abilities  to  be 
mastered.  Many  of  these  can  be  acquired  only  through  the 
use  of  drill  methods  and  drill  materials  to  be  applied  in  much 
[the  same  way  as  are  similar  methods  and  materials  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  This  means  that  much  of 
the  teaching  will  utilize  drill  exercises.  Many  of  the  abilities 
I  jto  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  work  in  locating  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  attacked  at  least  partially  by  means  of  sensible 
drill.  Many  of  the  abilities  to  be  taught  in  connection  with 
comprehension  must  be  approached  in  a  similar  manner. 
Likewise  drill  procedures  will  form  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
method  to  be  used  in  teaching  abilities  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  remaining  major  objectives  of  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading.  Thus  as  necessities  there  will  be  such  drill  exercises 
as  those  pertaining  to  vocabulary  building,  improvement  of 
1  eye  movements,  decreasing  lip  movements,  developing  com¬ 
prehension,  outlining,  summarizing,  and  the  like. 

These  drill  methods  need  to  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
;the  procedure  to  be  used  in  recreatory  reading.  In  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading  the  purpose  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
read,  and  drill  methods  are  imperative  and  appropriate.  As 
will  be  noted  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  however,  the  essential 
t  purpose  of  the  recreatory  types  of  silent  and  oral  reading  is 
to  provide  the  pupil  with  proper  tastes  for  and  permanent 
interests  in  reading.  One  is  not  concerned  here  with  the 
S'  acquisition  of  reading  skills.  Consequently  appreciation 
methods  should  be  employed  exclusively.  Failure  to  make 
this  important  distinction  may  prove  fatal  to  learning.  It  is 
probable  that  the  use  of  drill  methods  in  recreatory  reading 
frequently  prohibits  the  development  of  appreciations.  It  is 
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probable  also  that  appreciation  methods  are  not  effective  in 
developing  reading  skills.  A  mixture  of  the  two  procedures  is 
likely  to  result  in  confusion,  retardation,  and  boredom. 

One  general  statement  may  be  made  relative  to  the  type  of 
material  to  be  used  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  Obvi¬ 
ously  such  material  must  be  that  which  is  the  most  effective 
in  the  development  of  the  important  reading  skills  to  be 
taught.  Preferably  it  should  be  factual  rather  than  literary 
in  character.  This  means  that  it  should  contain  a  wealth  of 
information  and  experiences.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
material  cannot  be  written  in  an  interesting  way.  In  fact, 
an  interesting  manner  of  presenting  the  material  to  be  used  is 
practically  imperative. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  material  to  be  used  in  the 
work  type  of  silent  reading  should  be  factual  in  content.  In 
the  first  place,  classroom  experience  will  show  that  factual  or 
informational  material  lends  itself  more  readily  than  literary 
material  to  use  in  drill  exercises.  With  factual  material  the 
teacher  finds  a  relatively  simple  job  in  constructing  exercises 
to  check  comprehension,  to  check  the  abilities  involved  in 
locating  information,  to  teach  the  selection  and  evaluation  of 
material,  to  teach  outlining,  and  the  like.  To  teach  and  test 
such  skills  with  literary  material  such  as  poetry,  short  stories, 
legend,  or  drama  is  practically  impossible  as  well  as  question¬ 
able.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  literary  material  in 
teaching  the  abilities  to  be  taught  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading  may  prove  fatal  to  the  purpose  for  which  literary 
material  is  intended.  That  is,  the  teacher  who  utilizes  literary 
material  to  teach  the  five  sets  of  abilities  included  in  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading  runs  the  risk  of  destroying  appreciation 
for  that  type  of  material. 

5.  What  teaching  materials  are  needed?  Actual  teaching  o: 
the  work  type  of  silent  reading  in  the  various  grades  shows  the 
need  for  several  different  materials.  Among  the  most  impor 
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tant  of  these  are:  (i)  materials  needed  to  promote  activities 
out  of  which  reading  will  grow ;  (2)  materials  needed  to  pre- 
1  pare  reading  matter  concerned  with  these  activities ;  (3)  lists 
of  the  words  of  greatest  importance  in  reading ;  (4)  the  primer ; 

I  (5)  seat  work ;  (6)  equipment  for  phonics ;  (7)  the  silent 
'reading  textbook;  (8)  special  pedagogical  aids  such  as  flash 
cards;  (9)  numerous  informational  books;  (10)  general 
sources  of  reference;  (n)  many  different  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  ;  (12)  drill  exercises ;  and  (13)  informal  tests.  A  detailed 
/discussion  of  the  use  of  each  of  these  materials  will  appear  in 
Subsequent  chapters.  It  will  suffice  here  to  consider  them  in 
a  general  way.1 

!  (1)  Materials  needed  to  promote  activities  out  of  which  reading 

will  grow.  In  Chapters  V  and  VI  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
approach  to  beginning  reading  is  found  in  many  activities 
parried  on  by  kindergarten  and  first-grade  children.  The 
purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  provide  the  pupils  with  rich 
experiences.  From  these  experiences  the  first  reading  lessons 
Swill  be  taken.  Most  of  the  activities  will  consist  of  projects, 
sensible  construction  work,  and  the  like.  In  order  to  carry 
on  such  activities,  suitable  materials  must  be  available.  See 
Chapter  V. 

S  (2)  Materials  needed  to  prepare  reading  matter  concerned  with 
Ihese  activities.  The  first  reading  lessons  are  concerned 
primarily  with  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  that  describe 
the  activities  mentioned  above.  In  order  to  prepare  such 
reading  units  the  teacher  must  have  certain  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Among  these  materials  are :  (1)  a  hectograph ;  (2)  print¬ 
ing  materials,  including  the  frame  and  large  type ;  (3)  bulletin 
boards  and  cards ;  (4)  a  typewriter.  A  more  detailed  treat- 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  materials  needed  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Much  of  the  material 
'noted  above  is  taken  from  his  detailed  treatment  of  the  problem.  See  Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  VII.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public 
jSchool  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1925. 
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ment  of  the  use  of  these  materials  will  be  found  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VI. 

(3)  Lists  of  words  of  importance  in  reading.  Beginning  in 
the  kindergarten  and  continuing  through  the  sixth  grade  the 
teacher  should  have  available  lists  of  words  known  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  to  adequate  reading  instruction.  Such  lists  are  of  three 
types  :  (1)  words  appearing  frequently  in  the  spoken  vocabulary 
of  very  young  children  ;  (2)  words  appearing  frequently  in  most 
first-,  second-,  and  third-grade  readers ;  and  (3)  words  appear¬ 
ing  the  most  frequently  in  various  types  of  reading  material. 

The  list  of  those  words  occurring  frequently  in  the  spoken 
vocabulary  of  very  young  children  should  be  utilized  by  the 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  establish  formal  vocabulary  drill  at  this  time,  but  these 
words,  representing  the  words  which  most  young  children 
know,  constitute  valuable  material  with  which  beginning 
reading  matter  may  be  constructed.  Fortunately,  a  partially 
reliable  list  of  the  words  used  most  frequently  by  children  in 
oral  speech  at  or  below  the  first-grade  level  is  available.  This 
list,  which  appears  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,1  is  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  the  results  of  investigations  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Horn, 
Ernest  Horn,  and  P.  C.  Packer.  A  detailed  consideration  of 
the  use  of  these  words  will  appear  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  list  of  words  appearing  most  frequently  in  first  school 
readers  also  may  be  used  by  teachers  of  beginning  reading  in 
directing  the  development  of  reading  vocabulary.  Among  the 
investigations  seeking  to  discover  what  these  words  are,  four 
will  be  noted  at  this  point.  Packer 2  tabulated  the  words 
found  in  ten  first  readers.  Housh  3  analyzed  the  vocabularies 

1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  186-193,  op.  cit. 

2  Packer,  J.  L.  “The  Vocabularies  of  Ten  First  Readers.”  Twentieth  Yearbook, 
Part  II,  chapter  IX.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921. 

3  Housh,  E.  T.  “Analysis  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Ten  Second  Year  Readers.” 
Seventeenth  Yearbook,  chapter  IV.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1918. 
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of  ten  second-grade  readers,  and  Miller  1  and  Freitas 2  respec¬ 
tively  discovered  the  vocabulary  used  in  two  groups  of  ten 
third-grade  readers.  Probably  the  most  extensive  study  of 
this  type  was  made  by  Kircher  3  in  tabulating  the  vocabulary 
found  in  37  primers  and  first  readers.  A  more  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  use  of  such  lists  of  words  will  be  found  in 
1  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

The  third  type  of  vocabulary  is  composed  of  the  words  which 
appear  most  frequently  in  various  types  of  reading  matter. 

1  Such  words  represent  the  most  important  words  for  the  child 
;  to  understand  in  order  to  read  effectively,  and  they  should  be 
I  utilized  by  every  teacher  of  reading  from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
!  grade  inclusive  for  purposes  of  guiding  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment.  The  extensive  investigation  made  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorn- 
;  dike  4  has  discovered  the  20,000  words  which  appear  most 
frequently  in  reading.  The  use  of  these  words  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Chapters  VI  to  VIII. 

(4)  The  primer.  After  beginning  work  has  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  development  of  reading  readiness  and  in  the 
reading  of  informal  lessons  based  upon  familiar  experiences, 
the  use  of  the  primer  may  be  initiated.  Preferably  there 
Should  be  provided  enough  copies  of  two  primers  to  supply 
|  the  entire  class,  and  a  few  copies  of  many  different  primers  for 
individual  and  group  work. 

There  are,  of  course,  definite  criteria  which  a  good  primer 
must  meet.  The  content  which  the  child  reads  should  deal 
with  valuable,  interesting,  and  familiar  experiences.  The 
vocabulary  should  be  within  the  understanding  of  the  children 

1  Miller,  N.  S.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Ten  Third  Grade  Readers. 
Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis.  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  1925. 

2  Freitas,  L.  The  Vocabulary  of  Third  Grade  Readers.  Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1931. 

|  3  See  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  pp.  193-198,  op.  cil. 

4  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
iCollege,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1930. 
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who  attempt  to  read  it,  and  the  words  included  should  repre¬ 
sent  important  present  and  immediate  future  needs  of  the 
first-grade  child.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  determining 
the  number  of  different  words  to  be  presented  and  their  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence.  The  method  of  teaching  should  not  be 
overemphasized  to  the  point  that  the  content  of  the  selections 
is  subordinated.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
motivation  of  various  types  of  reading  activities  and  for  the 
utilization  of  comprehension  checks.  The  size  of  type  and  the 
length  of  the  lines  should  so  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  reading  that  the  reading  is  made 
relatively  simple.  The  selections  included  should  be  carefully 
graded  in  terms  of  difficulty,  and  the  illustrations  should  pos¬ 
sess  real  art  quality  together  with  a  distinct  appeal  to  young 
children.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  criteria  appears 
in  Chapter  VI. 

(5)  Seat  work.  In  the  primary  grades  there  is  a  need  for 
reading  material  with  which  the  child  may  work  by  himself. 
Such  material  is  often  called  “seat  work.”  The  important 
thing  is  that  it  must  be  educational.  That  is,  it  must  aid 
in  developing  important  reading  abilities.  Some  of  the  best 
types  of  material  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  informal  tests  or  exercises  which  the  pupil  may  attack 
individually.  Further  consideration  of  material  suitable  for 
seat  work  will  be  found  in  Chapters  VI  to  VIII. 

(6)  Phonics.  In  all  probability  primary  teachers  will  find 
a  need  for  instruction  in  phonics.  There  should  be  available 
suitable  phonic  charts  and  cards.  In  addition  the  teacher 
should  have  a  list  of  the  words  which  the  children  already 
know  as  sight  words  and  with  which  phonetic  analysis  will 
begin.  Finally,  there  should  be  available  a  list  of  the  most 
important  phonograms.  Such  lists  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI. 

(7)  The  silent  reading  textbook.  The  silent  reading  textbook 
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will  be  used  in  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive.  The  essential 
purpose  of  this  book  will  be  to  provide  material  upon  which 
'drill  exercises  in  each  of  the  four  major  objectives  of  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading  may  be  based.  Consequently  the 
content  will  be  factual  in  character  and  will  deal  with  such 
blatters  as  nature  study,  hygiene,  industry  and  trade,  science, 
geography,  and  social  science.  A  more  elaborate  discussion 
j  of  the  use  of  the  textbook  will  be  presented  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

I  The  silent  reading  textbook  should  be  judged  in  terms  of 
Appropriate  criteria.  Some  of  the  following  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Horn  : 1 

(a)  The  material  in  the  text  should  be  informational  in  character. 
As  noted  this  does  not  deny  the  value  of  reliable  narrative. 
It  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  story  form 
as  a  vehicle  is  likely  to  be  harmful.  In  fact  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  the  story  form  frequently  detracts 
from  tne  comprehension  of  what  is  read.2  Furthermore,  as 
previously  noted,  the  story  form  of  material  does  not  lend 
itself  as  readily  to  drill  exercises  as  does  the  factual  type  of 
material. 

«  ( b )  The  book  should  be  one  that  is  written  by  an  authority  in 
the  field  covered.  It  is  most  important  that  the  information 
which  children  are  to  gain  through  reading  be  accurate.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  books  suitable  for  work  type  reading 
which  do  not  meet  this  criterion. 

j  (c)  The  vocabulary  of  the  book  must  be  well  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  pupils  in  the  grade  for  which  the  book  is 
intended. 


1  See  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  pp.  168-171,  op.  cit.  Used  by  permission  of  the 
Society. 

2  (1)  Garnett,  Wilma.  “Factual  vs.  Story-Factual  Material.”  Elementary  English 

Review,  vol.  3,  pp.  268-271  (October,  1926). 
j  (2)  Nelson,  Viola.  Relative  Value  of  ‘  Fact  ’  Forms  and  ‘  Story  ’  Forms  in  Present¬ 
ing  Reading  Material.  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1927. 

(3)  McKee,  Paul.  “‘Fact’  Form  and  ‘Story’  Form  Reading  Matter.”  Elemen¬ 
tary  English  Review,  vol.  3,  pp.  3-8  (January,  1926). 
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(d)  The  content  must  be  simply  set  up  and  well  written.  This 
refers  primarily  to  the  construction  of  sentences  and  the 
matter  of  organization.  Many  available  informational 
books  are  abominably  organized,  especially  in  regard  to 
paragraphing. 

( e )  The  book  should  contain  important  study  aids.  Lessons 
should  be  set  up  which  directly  attack  the  learning  of  impor¬ 
tant  reading  skills.  Selections  may  be  preceded  by  specific 
problems  which  will  aid  in  establishing  these  abilities. 

(/)  The  book  should  contain  the  important  different  printed 
parts  of  a  book  which  the  child  must  learn  in  acquiring  the 
ability  to  locate  information.  There  should  be  a  good  index, 
table  of  contents,  tables,  charts,  diagrams,  footnotes,  maps, 
lists  of  illustrations,  and  other  important  aids. 

( g )  The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  must  be  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

{h)  There  should  be  a  wealth  of  illustrations  which  teach  truth¬ 
fully  important  points  discussed  in  the  content. 

(8)  Flash  cards.  Rapid  exposure  exercises  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  For 
the  most  part  such  material  will  be  provided  by  flash  cards. 
These  cards  are  of  two  fundamental  types :  (i)  vocabulary 
cards ;  and  (2)  comprehension  cards.  The  former  will  be  used 
in  the  lower  grades  for  developing  sight  vocabulary.  The 
latter  will  be  used  in  both  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  to  develop  proper  eye-movements,  to  increase  compre¬ 
hension,  to  decrease  lip  movement,  and  to  develop  rapid  read¬ 
ing  habits.  The  use  of  flash  cards  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

(9)  Numerous  informational  hooks.  Beginning  with  the! 
second  grade,  there  should  be  available  single  copies  of  manyll 
different  informational  books.  These  books  will  deal  withll 
detailed  matters  relative  to  topics  considered  in  the  content*! 
subjects  and  other  important  items  usually  not  taught  in 
school.  Such  material  will,  when  used  in  connection  with 
other  school  work,  serve  as  a  means  of  carrying  into  practical 
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1  application  the  reading  abilities  acquired  through  the  use  of 
the  silent  reading  textbook.  The  use  of  these  books  will  be 
1  considered  later  in  some  detail. 

(io)  General  sources  of  reference.  In  the  intermediate 
grades  general  reference  books  should  be  available.  This 
refers  to  such  materials  as  the  encyclopedia,  the  dictionary, 
yearbooks,  and  the  like.  Obviously,  these  materials  must 
be  available  for  use  in  teaching  children  to  locate  information 
in  important  sources.  A  detailed  discussion  relative  to  this 
L  problem  is  found  in  Chapter  IX. 

j  (n)  Many  different  books  and  magazines.  Every  classroom 
from  grade  2  to  6  inclusive  should  have  single  copies  of  many 
i  different  books  and  magazines.  These  materials  will,  of 
i  course,  present  interesting  experiences  and  information  in  a 
|  simple  way.  Their  essential  purpose  is  to  make  possible  much 
wide  and  easy  reading  for  the  child.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reading  of  much  easy  and  interesting  material  aids 
greatly  in  developing  comprehension  abilities.  The  use  of 
these  numerous  books  and  magazines  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapters  VI  to  VIII. 

j  (12)  Drill  exercises.  In  grades  1  to  6  inclusive  there  will 
be  a  need  for  drill  exercises.  As  will  be  explained  in  subse¬ 
quent  chapters,  these  exercises  will  seek  to  develop  detailed 
reading  abilities.  For  the  most  part  they  will  be  constructed 
by  the  teacher  to  suit  her  instructional  problems  and  materials. 
The  important  point  relative  to  such  exercises  is  that  they 
be  made  and  administered  in  a  manner  which  continuously 
checks  meaning  or  comprehension. 

(13)  Informal  tests.  No  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading  is  complete  without  the  use  of  informal  tests.  Such 
tests  will  be  concerned  with  the  measurement  of  specific  read¬ 
ing  abilities.  They  will  be  used  to  determine  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  and  progress,  to  obtain  some  indication  of  teaching 
efficiency,  and  to  locate  pupil  difficulties.  A  more  or  less 
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complete  discussion  of  the  construction  and  use  of  informal 
tests  will  be  found  in  Chapters  VI  to  XII  inclusive. 

6.  How  may  pupil  accomplishment  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading  he  measured?  It  is  important  to  realize  the  value 
of  adequate  testing  in  connection  with  instruction  in.  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading.  Such  testing  may  mean  the  difference 
between  mediocre  and  effective  teaching. 

In  connection  with  instruction  in  any  one  of  the  four  major 
objectives,  or  any  of  the  specific  abilities  composing  them, 
there  appear  to  be  four  needs  for  testing.  There  is  first  the 
need  of  preliminary  testing  which  will  discover  what  the  pupil 
knows  concerning  the  ability  to  be  taught,  whether  or  not  the 
ability  in  question  needs  to  be  taught,  and  what  pupil  diffi¬ 
culties  are  present.  There  is  also  a  need  for  intermittent 
testing  during  the  teaching  of  a  given  ability  which  will  show 
the  progress  taking  place  in  terms  of  pupil  accomplishment 
and  teaching  efficiency.  The  third  need  for  testing  is  found 
in  the  measurement  of  accomplishment  at  the  completion  of 
the  regular  teaching  activity.  When  compared  with  the 
preliminary  testing  the  results  of  this  final  test  should  show  the 
pupil  what  he  has  accomplished  through  study  and  they  should 
indicate  to  the  teacher  whether  or  not  her  job  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  successfully.  The  fourth  and  final  purpose  in  testing 
is  found  in  provision  for  review.  Tests  of  suitable  character 
may  easily  provide  one  type  of  practice  needed  to  maintain 
abilities  which  previously  have  been  taught. 

Two  types  of  tests  may  be  used.  These  are  standard  tests 
and  informal  tests.  Unfortunately  standard  tests  in  reading  I 
often  are  unsuitable.  They  do  not  cover  specifically  the  many 
abilities  which  need  to  be  taught.  They  frequently  bear  little  J 
relation  to  the  teacher’s  instructional  jobs.  With  few  excep-  I 
tions  they  are  limited  to  the  measurement  of  comprehension  I 
Consequently  the  teacher  is  forced  to  resort  to  the  use  o: 
informal  tests  which  will  be  constructed  in  terms  of  hei 
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specific  instructional  problems.  Detailed  treatments  of  suit- 
f  able  standard  tests  and  needed  informal  tests  will  be  presented 
1  at  appropriate  points  in  subsequent  chapters. 

What  types  of  teaching  activity  should  characterize  instruc- 


7- 


tion  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  ?  An  adequate  program 
in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  will  include  at  least  three 
general  types  of  teaching  activity.  These  are  (i)  the  initial 
or  introductory  teaching  of  an  ability  to  be  taught ;  (2)  the  use 


,iof  drill  exercises  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  ability  through 


practice ;  and  (3)  the  provision  of  opportunities  in  other  school 
|work  by  which  the  pupil  may  utilize  the  ability  taught.  These 
teaching  activities  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  work  to  be 
'done  relative  to  each  of  the  five  major  objectives  or  general 
sets  of  abilities  previously  stated  in  this  chapter.  It  will  be 
obvious,  however,  that  all  three  of  them  will  not  be  required  in 
teaching  each  specific  ability  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
one  or  more  of  the  four  major  objectives. 

(1)  The  initial  or  introductory  teaching  refers  to  the  activity 
of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  what  is  involved  in  the  job  to  be 
learned.  Before  practice  takes  place  in  locating  information, 
in  selecting  and  evaluating  information,  in  organizing  material 
read,  and  the  like,  there  must  be  introductory  instruction 
iwhich  teaches  the  pupil  how  these  things  are  done.  A  detailed 
iexample  is  found  in  teaching  pupils  to  outline.  Before  prac¬ 
tice  in  outlining  is  initiated,  there  must  be  meaningful  teaching 
which  acquaints  the  pupil  with  the  required  technic.  Among 
|other  things  he  must  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  a  correct  form 
bf  outlining.  He  must  be  taught  how  to  determine  the  main 
and  subordinate  points,  how  to  place  a  series  of  concepts  or 
topics  in  proper  sequence,  how  to  disregard  needless  details, 
and  the  like.  In  brief,  he  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  technic  of  making  an  outline.  A  detailed 
'example  of  this  initial  or  introductory  teaching  activity  is 
jfound  in  Chapter  IX  where  suggested  procedures  relative  to 
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teaching  the  use  of  the  index  are  set  up  in  detail.  Other 
similar  illustrations  will  appear  in  subsequent  chapters. 

(2)  The  use  of  drill  exercises  refers  to  establishing  an  ability 
by  means  of  specific  practice  after  the  initial  teaching  activity 
has  taken  place.  As  previously  stated  and  as  will  be  shown  in 
Chapters  VI  to  XII  inclusive,  the  five  sets  of  abilities  or  major 
objectives  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  are  composed  of 
many  specific  and  isolated  abilities.  The  majority  of  these 
abilities  will  require  the  use  of  intelligent  drill  if  they  are  to 
be  mastered  economically.  Consequently  the  daily  program 
period  or  periods  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  will  often 
utilize  drill  exercises  in  concentrating  upon  some  specific 
ability.  These  exercises  may  seek  to  develop  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  important  words,  the  ability  to  alphabetize, 
the  ability  to  skim,  the  ability  to  select  the  main  topic  in  a 
paragraph,  to  make  a  summary,  to  increase  comprehension, 
and  the  like.  Such  exercises  may  be  either  oral  or  written  in 
form,  the  preference  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ability 
to  be  practiced.  They  should  be  utilized  for  both  teaching 
and  review  purposes.  Obviously  they  must  be  planned  care¬ 
fully  previous  to  the  class  period,  and  they  should  be  used  only 
when  preliminary  informal  testing  has  shown  the  need  for 
them.  Examples  of  concrete  drill  exercises  together  with  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  their  use  will  appear  at  appropriate 
points  in  subsequent  chapters. 

(3)  Initial  teaching  and  drill  exercises  are  not  adequate  in 
themselves.  There  is  a  need  for  the  third  type  of  teaching 
activity.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  child  to  make  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  the  abilities  learned  through  initial  teaching  anc 
drill  exercises.  Certain  school  subjects  should  be  taught 
in  a  manner  which  will  require  a  utilization  of  these  abili 
ties  if  the  pupil  succeeds  in  mastering  his  lesson  assign 
ments.  Other  activities  which  involve  these  abilities  shoulc 
be  employed.  A  detailed  treatment  of  the  way  in  whicl 
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such  opportunities  may  be  provided  will  be  found  in  later 
i  chapters. 

8.  What  relation  do  comprehension  and  speed  have  to  the 
reading  program?  During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  emphasize  comprehension  and  speed  as 
the  two  exclusive  objectives  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading, 
j  Moreover,  a  rather  superficial  observation  of  many  present 
courses  of  study  and  much  current  educational  literature  shows 

I  that  this  attitude  has  not  been  eliminated.  No  doubt  this 
emphasis  is  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  character  of  an 
p  adequate  program  in  reading. 

!  The  belief  that  comprehension  constitutes  one  of  two  all- 
inclusive  objectives  indicates  a  too  narrow  conception  of  the 
abilities  required  in  effective  silent  reading.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read  is  basic 
to  all  reading  activities.  The  fundamental  ability  is  always 
an  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and  every  teacher  should 
realize  that  seeing  or  calling  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
jiwithout  getting  thought  or  meaning  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
While  comprehension  is  basic  in  the  sense  that  all  other  reading 
abilities  must  be  either  checked  in  terms  of  it  or  built  upon  it, 
one  must  realize  that  it  is  only  partial.  It  is  concerned  only 
with  the  ability  to  get  meaning  from  the  printed  page.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  many  reading  activities  require  much  more  than  this. 
As  noted  previously,  one  is  often  required  to  locate  informa¬ 
tion,  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of  material,  to  organize  and 
evaluate  material,  and  the  like.  While  these  and  other 
similar  abilities  necessarily  presuppose  the  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  read,  they  include  much  more  than  mere  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Consequently,  the  teacher  who  provides  instruction  only  in 
comprehension  is  engaged  in  only  partial  teaching  although  her 
efforts  are  directed  at  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
general  reading  ability.  This  criticism  seems  reasonable  not 
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only  in  the  case  of  instruction  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading 
but  also  in  regard  to  all  types  of  reading  instruction. 

The  belief  that  speed  in  itself  constitutes  one  of  two  all- 
inclusive  objectives  is  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  read  rapidly.  During  the  period  of  infancy  of 
instruction  in  silent  reading  great  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  value  of  speed.  Teachers  talked  frequently  to  pupils 
about  increasing  their  rate  of  reading.  Innumerable  exercises 
were  developed  for  use  with  the  stop  watch  by  means  of  which 
the  speed  of  reading  a  given  paragraph  or  selection  could  be 
measured.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  seen  instruction  in  speed 
carried  to  the  point  where  the  most  apparent  objective  was  to 
discover  the  pupil  who  could  obtain  incorrect  results  from 
reading  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time.  Not  only  has  speed 
in  itself  been  thus  overemphasized  by  means  of  actual  class¬ 
room  teaching  but  many  prominent  educators  have  fostered 
the  tendency  to  magnify  its  importance.  Large  numbers  of 
standard  tests  devoted  to  the  measurement  of  rate  were 
constructed  and  administered  and  the  results  were  rather 
widely  advertised  largely  in  terms  of  speed.  Further,  much 
of  the  research  carried  on  during  the  early  days  of  professional 
interest  in  the  reading  process  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
speed. 

It  should  be  clear  that  such  emphasis  is  misplaced.  Speed 
per  se  has  no  value.  It  has  no  worth  or  meaning  when  isolated 
from  comprehension  and  other  power  abilities  in  reading.  It 
must  be  subordinated  to  meaning  and  considered  in  terms  of 
the  job  to  be  done.  The  rate  of  reading  to  be  employed  must 
always  be  adjusted  to  the  purpose  in  mind  and  the  type  of 
material  to  be  read.  At  times  slow  reading  is  essential.  At 
other  times  very  rapid  reading  is  appropriate.  The  point  is 
that  speed  in  reading  always  must  be  held  well  within  the 
limits  of  effective  comprehension.  If  one  insists  that  speed 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  objective  in  reading,  it 
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should  be  interpreted  and  taught  as  “speed  of  comprehension,” 

■  “speed  of  locating  information,”  “speed  of  organizing  mate¬ 
rial,”  and  the  like.  Consequently  classroom  exercises  directed 
|  at  developing  speed  alone  and  standard  tests  concerned  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  measurement  of  the  rate  of  reading  are 
[likely  to  be  of  little  value. 

However,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
[important  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read  rapidly  with  effective- 
jness.  While  it  is  true  that  no  great  rewards  are  offered  in  life 
|  for  the  person  who  can  work  effectively  with  phenomenal 
I  speed,  severe  penalties  are  attached  to  the  work  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  takes  all  morning  to  find  his  way  through  a  para¬ 
graph.  Most  teachers  know  that  many  pupils  are  retarded 
in  their  work  simply  because  they  cannot  cover  reading  assign¬ 
ments  effectively  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  Likewise, 
[many  adults  are  incapable  of  fully  realizing  values  attached  to 
[reading  because  they  read  too  slowly.  Consequently,  there  is 
|  a  need  for  directing  attention  to  the  job  of  increasing  the  rate 
of  effective  reading.  Speed  needs  to  be  incorporated  as  one 
[essential  part  of  most  reading  objectives.  A  consideration 
iiof  each  of  the  five  major  objectives  proposed  in  this  chapter 
|  for  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  will  show  that  speed  is 
[properly  cared  for  by  the  term  “quickly  and  accurately.” 
[There  will  be  need  also  for  classroom  exercises  which  will  seek 
to  increase  the  rate  of  reading,  but  only  after  fundamental 
■powers  of  interpretation  have  been  developed  at  least  partially. 
jSuch  exercises  will,  of  course,  always  be  checked  by  means  of 
effective  comprehension.  Likewise  there  will  be  a  need  for 
'the  intelligent  use  of  standard  and  informal  tests  to  measure 
the  rate  of  reading,  the  results  of  which  will  always  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  understanding  what  is  read. 

I  9.  Researches  as  to  speed  in  reading.  Any  discussion  of  the 
place  of  speed  in  the  reading  program  would  not  be  complete 
■without  some  notation  of  the  research  directed  at  this  problem. 
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A  large  number  of  investigations  have  been  made.  Among 
the  more  applicable  contributions  are  those  made  by  Gray, 
O’Brien,  Gates,  Courtis,  Judd,  Buswell,  Huey,  Whipple, 
King,  Reudiger,  Dearborn,  Merrick,  Coil,  Ford,  Hilliard,  and 
Peters.  The  great  majority  of  these  investigations  have  been 
ably  interpreted  by  Gray.1 

Several  studies  show  that  both  children  and  adults  vary 
widely  in  the  ability  to  read  rapidly.  Every  teacher  of  reading 
who  has  attempted  to  measure  the  speed  with  which  various 
pupils  read  knows  that  wide  variations  in  rate  of  reading  exist 
among  these  pupils  and  that  appropriate  training  is  often  a 
matter  of  individual  needs.  Judd  and  Buswell 2  have  shown 
that  the  speed  employed  by  a  given  individual  in  reading  varies 
greatly  with  the  purpose  in  mind  and  the  type  of  difficulty  of 
material  read.  This  seems  to  imply  that  training  in  speed  of 
reading  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
rather  than  one  desirable  rate  of  reading. 

Many  investigations  have  shown  that  in  a  very  general 
sense  there  is  close  relationship  between  comprehension  and 
speed  in  reading.  This  means  that  in  general  the  rapid  reader 
comprehends  more  effectively  than  the  slow  reader.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  studies  show  wide  variations.  Some  pupils 
who  read  slowly  comprehend  better  than  some  who  read  more 
rapidly.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  positive  relation  existing 
between  speed  and  comprehension  varies  according  to  the 
purpose  in  mind,  the  difficulty  of  the  material  read,  and 
locality.  Unfortunately,  several  of  the  investigations  in 
measuring  the  comprehension  of  slow  and  rapid  readers  have 
failed  to  differentiate  fully  between  comprehension  as  accuracy 
in  reading  a  given  amount  of  material  and  comprehension  as 

1  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs.  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1925. 

2  Judd,  C.  H.,  and  Buswell,  G.  T.  Silent  Reading:  A  Study  of  the  Various  Types. 
Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  23.  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
*Brsity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1922. 
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gathering  a  larger  number  of  ideas  regardless  of  the  amount 
i  :>f  material  read.  The  important  point  for  the  teacher  is  that 
i  neither  rapid  nor  slow  reading  necessarily  means  good  compre¬ 
hension,  and  that  increasing  the  speed  of  reading  will  not 
|  necessarily  develop  powers  of  comprehension.  Effective 
'  comprehension  will  be  developed  through  training  in  compre¬ 
hension  rather  than  through  the  increasing  of  speed. 

,  A  few  investigations  have  discovered  facts  concerning  the 
|  growth  of  the  ability  to  read  rapidly.  As  Gray  1  points  out 
f  these  studies  show  that  speed  of  reading  increases  rapidly 
I  during  the  first  four  grades  and  less  rapidly  during  the  next 
four  grades;  that  factors  essential  to  speed  develop  rapidly 
during  the  early  years  of  elementary  school  life ;  and  that 
procedures  seeking  to  increase  speed  are  useful  when  pupils 
have  acquired  sound  habits  of  comprehension. 

[  A  large  number  of  investigations  apparently  have  discovered 
various  factors  which  affect  the  rate  of  reading.  Among  the 
most  important  factors  noted  are  :  (i)  the  purpose  with  which 
the  reading  is  done ;  (2)  increased  attention  to  content  (lowers 
speed) ;  (3)  the  type  of  material  read ;  (4)  the  familiarity  of 
the  reader  with  the  material  (familiarity  increases  speed) ; 
1(5)  lip  movement  (decreases  speed) ;  (6)  extensive  reading 
^(increases  speed) ;  (7)  practice  in  rapid  reading  (increases 
speed) ;  and  (8)  character  of  eye-movements.  The  practical 
utilization  of  these  factors  in  relation  to  classroom  teaching 
'will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

A  final  group  of  investigations  have  been  concerned  with 
discovering  types  of  practice  or  teaching  which  are  effective 
in  increasing  the  speed  of  reading.  Among  the  procedures 
found  to  be  most  effective  are:  (1)  speed  drills;  (2)  short 
exposure  exercises ;  (3)  training  in  rapid  reading ;  (4)  decreas¬ 
ing  of  vocalization;  (5)  increasing  the  span  of  recognition; 

1  (6)  large  amount  of  reading ;  and  (7)  knowledge  of  the  results 

i  1  Gray,  W.  S.,  op.  cit. 
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of  practice.  The  practical  use  to  which  these  suggestions  may 
be  put  in  the  classroom  will  be  discussed  in  Chapters  VI 

to  VIII. 

This  brief  discussion  completes  the  introduction  to  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  point 
out  the  general  abilities  which  need  to  be  taught  in  this  type 
of  reading,  to  discuss  general  provisions  relative  to  the  grade- 
placement  of  these  abilities,  and  to  set  up  certain  fundamental 
concepts  relative  to  the  selection  and  use  of  effective  methods 
and  materials.  As  noted,  more  specific  statements  in  regard 
to  each  of  these  problems  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters. 
The  closing  discussion  in  the  chapter  has  pointed  out  the 
different  types  of  teaching  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  work 
type  of  silent  reading,  and  the  relation  of  comprehension  and 
speed  to  the  general  reading  program.  We  turn  now  to  a 
detailed  consideration  of  problems  involved  in  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  comprehend  what  they  read. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PREPARATORY  PROGRAM  IN 
COMPREHENSION 

In  Chapter  IV  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  was  introduced, 
i  Among  the  several  items  discussed  were  the  five  general 
!  objectives  of  instruction  in  this  type  of  reading.  Stated 
'briefly,  these  objectives  are:  (i)  the  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  material  read  quickly  and  accurately;  (2)  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  locate  information  quickly  and  accurately;  (3)  the 
'  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  quickly  and 
;  accurately ;  (4)  the  ability  to  organize  material  read 

I  quickly  and  accurately ;  and  (5)  the  ability  to  decide  quickly 
and  accurately  what  part  of  the  material  read  should  be 
|  remembered  and  how  to  remember  it.  When  considered  as 
teaching  jobs,  these  five  objectives  taken  together  consti¬ 
tute  the  instructional  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
reading. 

;  The  present  chapter  opens  the  discussion  of  the  program  in 
comprehension.  Its  purpose  is  to  consider  certain  general 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  to  clarify  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten.  Considerations  of  the  development  of 
comprehension  in  later  grades  will  appear  in  Chapters  VI 
to  IX  inclusive.  Instructional  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  children  to  locate  information  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  work  to  be  done  in  teaching  the  ability  to 
:  select  and  evaluate  information  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  X. 
Programs  in  teaching  the  ability  to  organize  material  read  and 
the  ability  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  material  read  should  be 
remembered  will  be  discussed  in  Chapters  XI  and  XII  respec¬ 
tively. 
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I.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENTS 

i.  What  is  meant  hy  comprehension?  Comprehension 
means  merely  the  understanding  or  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read.  One  who  comprehends  what  he 
reads  is  able  to  gather  correct  meanings  from  printed  or  written 
symbols.  When  a  teacher  works  to  provide  a  pupil  with  the 
power  of  comprehension,  she  tries  to  equip  him  with  the 
various  abilities  which  he  needs  in  order  to  understand  or 
interpret  the  material  he  reads. 

Now  there  can  be  no  reading  without  meaning.  One  who 
reads  to  himself  without  getting  meaning  is  engaged  in  mere 
busy  work.  One  who  reads  aloud  without  understanding  the 
meaning  of  what  he  reads  is  engaged  in  mere  word  calling. 
Consequently  comprehension  is  the  basic  general  ability  in  all 

readings . It  is  basic  to  all  other  abilities  in  the  work  type  of 

silent  reading.  It  is  certainly  fundamental  to  all  other 
abilities  essential  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  literature, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  chief  concern  in  the  work 
type  of  oral  reading.  Without  doubt  the  ability  to  understand 
or  interpret  the  meaning  of  material  read  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  reading  ability  which  all  teachers  of  reading 
should  emphasize  continually. 

It  is  probable  that  some  reading  programs  are  concerned 
rather  exclusively  with  training  in  comprehension.  It  is  often 
considered  to  be  all  that  is  needed,  and  when  many  people 
speak  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  they  usually  refer  exclusively 
to  comprehension  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  reading.  As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  the  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  read  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  Even  a 
reasonably  complete  reading  program  must  include  instruction 
in  other  abilities  adjacent  to  comprehension.  Instruction  in 
reading  that  completes  its  work  with  teaching  the  pupil  to 
comprehend  what  he  reads  does  not  provide  training  in  other 
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2.  The  treatment  of  comprehension  in  this  discussion.  In 
this  volume  the  program  in  comprehension  is  classified  and 
treated  as  one  of  the  fundamental  instructional  jobs  in  the 
work  type  of  silent  reading.  This  is  perhaps  a  departure  from 
common  practice  in  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  but 
such  arrangement  appears  to  be  especially  convenient  for  this 
volume  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  discussion  of  the  reading 
program  is  organized  in  terms  of  the  types  of  reading  in  which 
people  engage  in  life  outside  the  school.  However,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  programs  in  oral  reading  and 
literature  assume  that  adequate  training  in  comprehension 
has  taken  place.  That  is,  the  instructional  programs  in 
literature  and  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  proposed  in 
Chapters  XIII  to  XV  inclusive  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  first  steps  in  comprehension  as  outlined  for  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  in  this  and  the  immediately 
following  chapters  have  been  successfully  mastered. 

3.  What  abilities  are  involved  in  comprehension  ?  Compre¬ 
hension  is  a  complex  affair.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
several  different  abilities  rather  than  one  single  skill.  Each 
of  these  abilities  has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  in  the 
development  of  the  power  to  understand  or  interpret  what  is 
read,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  is  probably  conducive 
to  breakdown  in  reading  performance. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  detailed  analysis  of  the  very  minute 
knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  which  go  to  make  up 
the  ability  to  comprehend.  However,  in  view  of  the  available 
research  relative  to  the  nature  of  comprehension  there  appear 
to  be  several  foundational  abilities  without  which  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  faulty.1  Some  of  these  prerequisites  are :  (1)  wide 

1  (1)  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapters  IX  and 
X,  op.  cit. 

(2)  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1928.  Also  The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Reading.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1927. 
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experience;  (2)  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  common  words 
and  phrases;  (3)  ability  to  attack  unfamiliar  words  suc¬ 
cessfully;  (4)  ability  to  anticipate  meaning;  (5)  ability  to 
arrange  ideas  in  proper  sequence;  (6)  ability  to  read  with 
proper  eye-movements;  (7)  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
punctuation  marks ;  (8)  ability  to  recognize  sentences  as  units 
of  thoughts ;  (9)  ability  to  speak  good  English  sentences  and 
,to  understand  the  same  when  heard;  and  (10)  ability  to  work 
one’s  way  through  problematic  situations  successfully. 

'  4.  What  important  divisions  or  periods  should  appear  in  an 

adequate  program  in  comprehension?  As  discussed  in  the 
Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  1  investigations 
;!of  the  character  of  pupil  progress  in  reading,  of  growth  periods 
in  comprehension  and  speed,  and  of  other  aspects  of  reading 
labilities  and  activities  show  that  the  program  in  compre¬ 
hension  may  be  divided  into  five  important  periods  or  divi¬ 
sions.  These  divisions  are :  (1)  the  period  of  preparation  for 
reading ,  including  the  pre-school,  kindergarten,  and  frequently 
the  early  part  of  the  first  grade;  (2)  the  initial  period  of 
instruction  in  reading ,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
! grade  and  often  the  first  part  of  the  second  grade;  (3)  the 
period  of  intense  emphasis  upon  rapid  progress  in  fundamental 
i reading  abilities ,  including  usually  the  latter  part  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  the  third  grade,  and  part  of  the  fourth  grade; 
(4)  the  period  of  wide  reading ,  covering  work  to  be  done  in 
! the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades;  and  (5)  the  period  of  re¬ 
finement  of  reading  abilities,  including  the  so-called  upper 
;  grades. 

As  the  report  of  the  national  committee  points  out,  however, 

I  the  teacher  needs  to  observe  at  least  three  cautions  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  comprehension  program  in  terms  of  these  five 

'  1  For  the  basic  organization  of  the  content  of  this  and  the  following  three  chapters 

j  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading.  Twenty- 
Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IT.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
j  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1925. 
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periods  or  divisions.1  In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that 
considerable  overlapping  exists  among  the  various  periods. 
While  certain  abilities  are  listed  for  emphasis  within  a  given 
period  this  does  not  mean  that  further  work  in  these  abilities 
is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  imperative  that  types  of  work 
emphasized  within  a  given  period  be  given  continued  attention 
during  later  periods.  For  example,  much  of  the  work  to  be 
done  during  the  preparatory  period  needs  to  be  continued 
during  the  period  of  initial  instruction,  and  at  times  during 
the  third  period.  Without  such  planned  overlapping  the 
child’s  training  in  comprehension  is  very  likely  to  break  down 
at  crucial  points. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  probable  that  a  given  pupil  will 
vary  greatly  with  himself  in  terms  of  accomplishment  relative 
to  the  various  periods.  For  example,  one  pupil  may  need 
instruction  in  certain  reading  abilities  to  be  emphasized  during 
the  third  period,  and  yet  require  further  training  in  some 
abilities  emphasized  during  the  second  period.  Another 
child  may  require  training  in  certain  abilities  included  in  the 
third  period  and  yet  be  fully  ready  to  receive  instruction  in 
other  abilities  normally  emphasized  during  the  fourth  period. 
Obviously  this  condition  indicates  the  need  of  individual 
diagnosis  and  instruction. 

Finally,  the  children  of  any  given  class  are  likely  to  present 
a  wide  variety  of  reading  needs.  Considered  as  a  group, 
some  pupils  will  belong  mostly  to  a  given  period,  others  will 
belong  to  another  period.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
range  of  reading  needs  required  will  cover  three  of  the  five 
periods.  Such  conditions,  of  course,  increase  greatly  the 
teacher’s  instructional  responsibilities. 

The  first  four  periods  of  the  reading  program  in  compre¬ 
hension  may  serve  as  a  convenient  basis  for  the  organization 


1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  25-26.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  op.  cit. 
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if  the  material  to  be  presented  in  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive. 
\s  noted  previously  the  present  chapter  deals  with  the  teach- 
jr’s  instructional  jobs  in  developing  comprehension  abilities 
luring  the  preparatory  period.  Chapter  VI  is  concerned  with 
:he  work  to  be  carried  out  during  the  initial  period  of  reading 
nstruction.  Chapter  VII  treats  instructional  problems  to 
i>e  met  during  the  period  of  emphasis  upon  fundamental 
reading  abilities.  In  Chapter  VIII  is  presented  a  discussion 
!»f  the  program  in  comprehension  during  the  intermediate 
grades.  Inasmuch  as  the  province  of  this  volume  lies  entirely 
jvithin  the  kindergarten  and  the  six  years  of  the  elementary 
[chool,  the  final  period  of  the  reading  program  will  not  be 
Considered. 

II.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 
ABILITIES  DURING  THE  PREPARATORY  PERIOD 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  national  committee,  the  period 
if  preparation  for  reading  usually  includes  the  kindergarten 
;nd  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade.  Obviously,  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  instruction  during  this  period  is  to  provide 
fie  young  child  with  the  background  of  abilities  and  experi- 
nces  essential  to  learning  to  read  well. 

i.  What  instructional  jobs  are  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
preparatory  period?  The  report  of  the  national  committee 
proposes  six  types  of  work  to  be  carried  out  in  preparing 
!  kindergarten  and  first-grade  children  for  reading.1  To  these 
ix  the  writer  takes  the  privilege  of  adding  a  seventh.  These 
even  instructional  jobs,  which  may  be  considered  as  objec- 
,  ives  during  this  period  of  training,  are  as  follows  :  (i)  provid- 
ag  pupils  with  real,  varied,  and  rich  experiences  essential  to  the 
Jetting  of  meaning  from  material  to  be  read ;  (2)  training  in 
he  use  of  ideas ;  (3)  training  in  the  speaking  of  simple  English 

■  1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  p.  27.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 

ion,  op.  cit. 
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sentences;  (4)  the  development  of  a  wide  speaking  vocabi 
lary ;  (5)  training  in  accurate  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
(6)  the  development  of  a  desire  to  read*;  and  (7)  training  i 
keeping  a  series  of  ideas  in  mind  in  their  proper  sequenc* 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consider  in  more  or  les 
detail  methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  realizing  these  seve 
instructional  activities. 

2.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  provide  the  kinde 
garten  child  with  real ,  varied ,  and  rich  experiences  ?  There  ca 
be  no  reading  without  meanings.  And  there  can  be  no  meai 
ings  unless  the  reader  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  concep 
and  experiences  with  which  to  interpret  the  symbols  he  sees  i 
writing  and  print.  Consequently  whatever  can  be  done  1 
provide  the  prospective  reader  with  important  experienci 
is  essential  to  adequate  preparation  for  reading. 

Most  kindergarten  teachers  are  aware  of  this  and  const 
entiously  attempt  to  so  enrich  their  course  of  study.  Tht 
provide  numerous  means  by  which  the  child  becomes  a 
quainted  with  valuable  objects,  processes,  and  feelings.  Sue 
experiences  later  give  meanings  to  words,  phrases,  and  se 
tences  with  which  the  child  will  be  confronted  in  his  reading 

Some  of  the  experiences  to  be  provided  in  the  kindergartt 
may  be  carried  out  by  “direct”  or  “first-hand”  mean 
Others  will  have  to  be  met  in  an  “indirect”  or  “second-hanc 
fashion.  A  large  share  of  the  direct  experiences  are  what  son 
teachers  call  “projects”  and  “excursions.”  A  good  examp 
of  such  work  is  found  in  The  Classroom  Teacher .1  In  this  un 
of  work  the  teacher  and  pupils  plan  and  carry  out  an  experien 
with  flowers.  A  visit  is  made  to  a  florist’s  shop.  En  route 
the  florist’s  interesting  things  are  noted  and  talked  abou 
At  the  shop  the  children  examine  the  various  flowers  and  lea 
the  names  of  many  of  them.  A  lily  is  purchased  and  tab 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  54-55.  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  ChicaJB 
Illinois,  1928. 
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•ack  to  the  schoolroom  where  plans  are  made  for  taking  care 

if  it. 

Another  good  example  is  the  common  garden  project 
iroperly  carried  out.  Here  the  pupils  and  teacher  plan  the 
laking  of  a  flower  garden.  A  suitable  spot  is  selected  on 
he  school  grounds.  Flowers  to  be  raised  are  chosen  and  the 
eeds  purchased.  The  seeds  are  planted  and  the  soil  culti- 
fated.  Everything  is  done  by  the  children  that  should  be 
lone  in  raising  flowers  and  caring  for  them.  Finally  the 
matured  flowers  are  used  by  the  children  for  various  worthy 
furposes. 

!  One  could  present  the  descriptions  of  the  two  preceding 
Illustrations  in  greater  detail,  and  further,  one  could  describe 
ther  numerous  examples  of  such  work,  but  the  scope  of  this 
look  does  not  permit  such  treatment.  However,  the  follow- 
rig  incomplete  list  of  types  of  activities  is  suggestive  to  the 
indergarten  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  provide  pupils  with  a 
ackground  of  experiences  as  preparation  for  reading. 

I.  Construction  activities :  examples  —  making  a  flower  gar¬ 
den,  making  valentines,  making  a  snow  man,  making  a  bird 
j  bath. 

II.  Excursions :  examples  —  trips  to  industrial  concerns  such 
as  a  creamery,  a  bakery,  a  grocery  store,  a  fire  station,  a 
building  in  construction ;  trips  to  see  animals,  birds,  trees, 
flowers,  etc. 

III.  Social  activities :  examples  —  giving  a  party ;  dramatizing 
manners. 

IV.  Other  practical  activities :  examples  —  churning  butter, 
making  jelly,  setting  a  hen  and  watching  the  chicks  hatch, 
getting  frogs’  eggs  and  watching  the  tadpoles  change  into 
frogs,  watching  bees  make  honey,  canning,  weaving  rugs. 

V.  Games. 

I  Somewhat  detailed  descriptions  of  the  technic  employed  in 
jarrying  on  such  activities  are  available  in  several  sources, 
n  the  following  books  the  teacher  will  find  adequate  descrip- 
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tions  of  procedure  as  well  as  lists  of  suggested  activities 
(i)  Moore,  A.  The  Primary  School,  chapters  IV,  V.  Hougl 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1925.  (2)  Pennell,  M.,  an 

Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  chapter  XI.  Houghto 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1923.  (3)  Parker,  S.  C.,  an 
Temple,  Alice.  Unified  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Teaching 
chapter  IX.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,  1925.  (4)  Ti, 

Classroom  Teacher,  volume  II,  chapter  IV.  The  Classrooi 
Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1928.  (5)  Hill,  Patty,  and  other; 

A  Conduct  Curriculum.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  Yorl 
(6)  Storm,  Grace,  and  Smith,  Nila.  Reading  Activities  in  ti, 
Primary  Grades,  chapter  VI.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicag( 

1930.  (7)  Moore,  Annie.  The  Primary  School,  chapter  II 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1925.  (8)  Clouse 
L.  W.,  and  Milliken,  C.  E.  Kindergarten- Primary  Activitu 
Based  on  Community  Life.  The  Macmillan  Company,  Ne 
York,  1929.  (9)  Stevens,  Marion.  Activities  Curriculum  i 

the  Primary  Grades.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicagi 

1931.  (10)  Staff  of  the  Elementary  Division  of  the  Lincol 

School.  Curriculum  Making  in  an  Elementary  School.  Gin 
and  Company,  Boston,  1927.  (n)  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yea 

hook,  Part  I,  pp.  27-28 ;  183.  National  Society  for  the  Stuc 
of  Education.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloon 
ington,  Illinois,  1925.  (12)  The  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part 

chapter  I,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educatio 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinoi 
1921. 

In  the  writer’s  judgment  the  teacher  should  observe  at  lea 
three  cautions  in  selecting  the  activities  to  be  used  in  providir 
children  directly  with  real,  varied,  and  rich  experiences.  1 
the  first  place,  the  activities  chosen  should  yield  a  great  variel 
of  experiences.  The  child  should  encounter  experiences 
many  different  aspects  of  life.  A  few  honest  experiences 
many  fields  of  life  activity  are  certainly  preferable  to  mar 
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experiences  in  only  a  few  fields.  Obviously  the  broader  the 
hild’s  basic  experiences  the  broader  will  be  the  background 
or  meaningful  reading. 

In  the  second  place,  the  experiences  should  be  real.  There 
hould  be  no  artificiality  or  make-believe.  For  example,  if 
it  all  possible,  activities  dealing  with  construction  ought  to  be 
forked  out  in  their  natural  setting  with  the  same  tools  and 
Materials  used  by  sensible  people  in  carrying  out  the  same 
[ctivity  in  life  outside  the  school.  If  the  activity  is  con- 
erned  with  the  making  of  a  flower  garden,  a  real  garden  should 
e  made.  Real  flowers  should  be  grown  and  cared  for  prop- 
irly.  There  is  no  place  for  the  artificial  garden  made,  perhaps, 
n  the  floor  of  the  classroom  with  colored  paper  used  to  repre- 
ent  various  flowers.  It  is  important  here  for  the  child  to 
barn  how  a  real  flower  garden  is  made.  It  is  not  important 
pr  him  to  learn  one  way  that  sensible  people  do  not  make  it. 

This  point  is  important,  and  its  implications  should  be 
pplied  to  all  “experience”  activities  as  well  as  to  those  per- 
aining  to  construction.  We  are  frequently  too  ready  to  do 
nd  use  anything  convenient,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
jctual  representative  quality  of  the  activity  and  materials 
■sed.  In  fact  many  of  the  activities  described  and  listed 
i  the  sources  given  on  the  preceding  page  are  certainly 
uestionable  in  the  light  of  this  standard.  It  is  really  difficult 
p  see  how  an  activity  that  does  not  teach  the  truth  can  give 
xperiences  which  can  prepare  for  any  reading  other  than  that 
diich  in  itself  actually  misrepresents  life.  All  kindergarten 
ictivities  which  seek  seriously  to  help  prepare  the  child  for 
eading  should,  in  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  duplicate  some 
imple  and  important  activity  or  situation  as  found  in  life 
utside  the  school. 

In  the  third  place,  the  experiences  should  be  important, 
fliey  should  be  important  first  in  the  sense  that  they  represent 
rery  real  values  in  life  outside  the  school.  This  means  that 
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there  are  experiences  and  experiences.  Some  are  relative 
unimportant.  Others  are  very  significant.  Consequently  tl 
teacher  cannot  choose  in  terms  of  convenience  and  custoi 
Since  there  is  scarcity  of  time,  an  honest  attempt  must  be  ma< 
to  provide  those  experiences  which  are  most  likely  to  give  ti 
child  an  acquaintance  with  important  life  values. 

These  experiences  should  be  important  also  in  the  sense  th 
they  will  most  likely  prepare  the  child  for  the  reading  he  is  mo 
likely  to  do.  This  means  that  experiences  probably  vary 
the  degree  to  which  they  give  the  child  the  background  neede 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  books  and  other  matter  he  w 
read.  Just  what  the  best  experiences  are  in  terms  of  th 
standard  no  one  knows.  The  kindergarten  teacher  will,  < 
course,  familiarize  herself  with  the  content  of  the  readir 
matter  to  be  met  by  pupils  in  their  immediately  subsequer 
school  work.  Probably  someone  should  take  the  time  1 
throw  some  light  upon  this  problem  by  analyzing  the  contei 
of  children’s  books  and  other  reading  matter  in  order  t 
determine  the  concepts  used  therein.  The  concepts  discovere 
would  then  serve  as  clues  to  the  experiences  likely  to  be  tl 
most  helpful  in  preparation  for  reading. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  mention  was  made  ( 
two  ways  by  which  kindergarten  children  could  be  prc 
vided  with  experiences  essential  to  reading.  These  wen 

(1)  contact  with  direct  or  first-hand  experiences;  an 

(2)  contact  with  indirect  or  second-hand  experiences.  W 
have  completed  a  brief  discussion  of  the  direct  experience: 
There  remains  yet  a  much  briefer  treatment  of  the  secon 
problem. 

In  addition  to  providing  real  and  varied  experiences  throug 
various  types  of  first-hand  activities  the  kindergarten  teache 
should  take  time  to  present  experiences  vicariously.  Inni 
merable  good  stories  should  be  read  and  told  to  the  childre 
and  informal  discussions  should  follow.  Interesting  incident 
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|md  occurrences  should  be  related,  good  pictures  should  be 
Introduced,  good  poems  should  be  read,  and  songs  sung, 
iuch  procedure,  which  utilizes  stories,  incidents,  poems,  songs, 
|>ictures,  and  discussions  about  them,  should  help  in  giving 
roung  children  a  background  of  concepts  and  experiences.  A 
ather  complete  and  valuable  list  of  books,  poems,  music,  and 
pictures  suitable  for  such  purposes  appears  in  The  Twenty- 
fourth  Yearbook ,  Part  I,  pages  178-182.  National  Society 
jpr  the  Study  of  Education. 

11  3.  What  types  of  work  can  be  carried  on  to  provide  the  kinder - 
I arten  child  with  training  in  the  use  of  ideas?  The  second 
Ijype  of  instructional  activity  to  be  utilized  during  the  prepar¬ 
atory  period  seeks  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  make  use  of  his 
I  leas  and  past  experiences.  This  is  essentially  teaching  the 
[lild  to  think  his  way  through  a  problematic  situation.  As 
.  liorndike  1  points  out,  adequate  reading  involves  the  ability 
l  ?  weigh  the  elements  in  a  sentence,  to  see  different  points  in 
I  fiation  to  each  other,  and  to  select  and  reject  items  in  relation 
3  their  importance  and  relevancy.  Consequently  adequate 
,  reparation  for  reading  will  include  training  the  pupil  to  make 
jse  of  his  ideas  in  working  through  simple  problems  of  vari- 
,  us  kinds.  Such  procedure  should  train  him  to  think  clearly 
,  nd  systematically,  an  important  qualification  for  adequate 
bmprehension. 

One  type  of  training  needed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  make  use  of 
leas  and  experiences  is  that  provided  by  conversations  and 
jscussions  relative  to  problematic  situations.  A  typical 
sample  of  such  work  is  reported  in  The  Classroom  Teacher .2 
-S  the  report  states,  the  pupils  have  purchased  an  Easter  lily 
t  a  florist’s  shop  and  have  brought  it  to  the  classroom. 

1  ’here  they  talk  about  the  lily,  making  use  of  ideas  they  have 
,  [ready  gained.  Confronted  with  the  problem  of  taking  care 

j  I  1  Thorndike,  E.  L.  “Reading  as  Reasoning:  A  Study  of  Mistakes  in  Paragraph 
leading/5  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  vol.  8,  pp.  323-332  (June,  1917). 

|  2  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  55-58,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  lily,  they  proceed  to  discuss  and  decide  what  can  b 
done  to  make  it  grow  and  where  it  can  be  kept.  Plans  ar 
made  for  the  systematic  care  of  the  plant.  In  addition  t 
discussing  problems  about  the  care  of  the  lily  the  children  tal 
about  other  flowers  they  have  learned  to  know. 

Pupils  need  further  training  in  thinking  by  actually  workin 
through  the  solution  of  a  real  problematic  situation.  One  c 
the  best  examples  of  such  work  known  to  the  writer  is  reporte 
by  Storm  and  Smith.1  In  this  case  a  rabbit  had  been  brough 
to  school  and  the  children  were  confronted  with  the  problei 
of  making  a  pen  for  it.  A  discussion  was  held  relative  to  hoi 
the  pen  could  best  be  made,  and  the  first  attempt  at  actm 
construction  —  a  pen  made  of  blocks  —  proved  to  be  quit 
unsatisfactory.  Further  discussion  developed  the  idea  c 
making  the  pen  of  wooden  boxes.  Three  groups  of  pupils  the 
proceeded  to  make  three  box-pens.  Two  of  the  pens  wer 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  no  opening  was  left  fo 
putting  the  rabbit  into  the  pen.  The  third  pen  provided  fo 
this  necessity  by  virtue  of  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box.  Bu 
later  it  was  found  that  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  box  di 
not  provide  a  convenient  way  of  removing  the  rabbit  from  th 
pen.  Further  discussion  led  to  the  removal  of  two  boards  froi 
the  back  of  the  box  which  were  replaced  by  a  wooden  doo] 
The  door  was  fastened  by  means  of  two  wooden  buttons  whicl 
proving  to  be  unsatisfactory,  were  replaced  by  leather  hinges 
Sometime  later  it  was  decided  to  paint  the  pen.  This,  c 
course,  brought  about  further  problems  relative  to  the  selectio 
and  application  of  the  paint.  More  space  cannot  be  taken  t 
describe  other  examples  of  problems  suitable  for  this  type  c 
work.2  It  should  be  clear  also  that  many  of  the  activity 

1  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130-132. 

2  For  detailed  descriptions  of  similar  attacks  and  lists  of  possible  problems  to  1 
worked  out,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  Classroom  Teache 
vol.  2,  pp.  55-62,  op.  cit.  (2)  Storm,  Grace,  and  Smith,  Nila,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-13 
(3)  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  283-290. 
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escribed  and  listed  previously  as  means  of  providing  pupils 
ith  real  and  varied  experiences  are  well  suited  for  use  in 
•aining  the  child  to  make  use  of  ideas  in  conversation  and  in 
)lving  simple  problems. 

The  writer  inserts  here  a  few  cautions  relative  to  the  selection 
i  problems  to  be  used  in  training  young  children  to  think 
early.  First,  it  seems  clear  that  the  problem  should  repre- 
int  an  important  value  and  that  it  should  be  real.  It  is 
bparent  at  least  that  the  problem  of  building  a  pen  for  a 
jibbit  is  more  important  and  real  than  the  problem  of  building 
J  front  for  a  cardboard  store.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
}rmer  problem  is  in  itself  a  more  possible  need  in  life  outside 
ie  school.  The  probability  that  making  the  front  for  a  card- 
oard  store  constitutes  a  real  life  need  or  teaches  the  child 
luch  about  his  normal  environment  is  certainly  remote.  It 
eems  to  the  writer  that  problematic  situations  which  are  to 
jive  the  child  training  in  how  to  think  clearly  should  preferably 
(resent  important  problems  which  the  child  is  most  likely  to 
jieet  in  real  life.  Otherwise  the  use  of  artificial  problems  is 
kely  to  teach  the  child  to  think  through  problematic  situa- 
jjons  that  are  non-existent  except  in  fancy  and  that  are  far 
'om  typical. 

In  addition,  whenever  a  problem  is  undertaken  it  should  be 
iirried  out  as  sensible  people  seek  to  carry  it  out.  If  a  rabbit 
jen  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  a  real  pen  and  it  should  be  made 
p  such  pens  are  best  made.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  value 
f  the  training  which  a  child  gets  in  working  through  the  con¬ 
duction  of  a  highly  artificial  pen  in  which  no  self-respecting 
ibbit  could  or  would  live !  Of  course,  children  may  try  to 
|se  artificial  materials  —  such  as  blocks  for  a  rabbit  pen  — 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  learn  that  many  of  the  materials 
hey  have  been  taught  to  use  in  constructing  things  in  school 
re  really  of  no  help  in  solving  a  real  problem. 

;  Whatever  is  done  to  provide  training  in  thinking  should 
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carry  the  child  through  honest  and  real  problematic  situatioiil 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  teacher  should  see  that  proJI 
sions  are  made  for  the  following  items : 

1.  Confront  pupils  with  a  large  number  of  real  and  vari 
problems. 

2.  Allow  pupils  opportunities  to  discuss  and  think  about  the 
problems  as  a  group  under  guidance. 

3.  Allow  pupils  the  opportunity  to  plan  attacks  on  problems 
considerable  detail  under  sensible  guidance. 

4.  Allow  pupils  the  opportunity  to  weigh  values,  select  appr 
priate  points,  to  make  judgments,  and  to  organize  the  wo 
under  guidance. 

5.  Allow  pupils  always  to  go  through  the  actual  work  needed 
solve  the  problems. 

6.  Provide  means  by  which  pupils  can  always  check  and  veri 
their  procedures  and  outcomes. 

4.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  provide  training 
oral  expression  of  simple  English  sentences  ?  Apparently  the 
is  a  very  close  relation  between  achievement  in  oral  languaj 
and  learning  to  read.  When  the  young  child  approaches  rea 
ing,  he  is  able  to  speak  certain  words,  phrases,  and  sentence 
These  expressions  carry  meaning.  They  are  the  tools  he  us 
to  express  his  thoughts.  Likewise  he  often  understands  wh; 
other  people  mean  when  they  speak  words  and  sentences,  j 
fact  his  world  of  communication  is  almost  entirely  a  wor 
of  speaking  and  hearing. 

When  the  child  learns  to  read,  he  acquires  the  ability 
substitute  printed  and  written  symbols  of  meaning  —  sue 
as  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  —  for  the  sounds  that  a 
already  familiar  to  him.  That  is,  he  learns  that  the  printe 
word  “home”  is  the  same  word  with  the  same  meaning  as  tl 
word  “home”  that  he  hears.  His  job  is  to  learn  that  certa 
printed  symbols  carry  meanings  that  he  once  obtained  on 
through  hearing  and  speaking. 

There  is  some  reason  then  to  believe  tnat  the  child  who 
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if  j  ile  to  speak  his  thoughts  fluently  and  who  possesses  a  wide 
making  vocabulary  is  more  likely  to  read  fluently  than  the 
ild  whose  oral  expression  is  meager.  This  appears  to  be 
le  because  a  child  so  equipped  is  more  likely  to  follow  orderly 
ought  as  it  appears  in  good  reading  matter  and  because  he 
s  more  sounds  and  meanings  with  which  to  interpret  the 
my  different  words  that  appear  in  such  material. 
(Consequently  thorough  training  in  oral  expression  is  impor- 
nt  and  constitutes  a  third  instructional  activity  to  be  carried 
t  during  the  preparatory  period.  Probably,  in  terms  of 
portance,  this  work  is  second  to  none  as  a  means  of  preparing 
ildren  to  read.  It  consists  of  two  fundamental  jobs.  These 
Je :  (i)  training  in  the  oral  expression  of  thought,  chiefly  in 
e  form  of  simple  English  sentences ;  and  (2)  the  development 
a  wide  speaking  vocabulary.  A  discussion  of  the  first  job 
flows  immediately.  The  second  is  reserved  for  discussion 
the  immediately  following  topic. 

There  are  several  procedures  by  means  of  which  the  teacher 
lay  provide  training  in  oral  expression.  All  of  these  are 
und  in  the  most  enriched  courses  of  study  in  oral  composition, 
fhile  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  procedures  is  presented 
.  another  volume,1  the  following  items  are  appropriate  at 
lis  point. 

(1)  There  should  be  provision  for  individual  and  group  discus¬ 
sions  incidental  and  essential  to  carrying  out  the  types  of 
activities  set  up  in  the  two  preceding  topics.  That  is,  in 
providing  children  with  real,  varied,  and  rich  experiences, 
and  in  confronting  them  with  problematic  situations  to  be 
solved,  opportunities  for  discussions  should  be  supplied. 
These  discussions  should  never  be  forced.  They  should  be 
held  only  when  they  constitute  an  important  aspect  of  gain¬ 
ing  an  experience  or  working  through  a  problem.  They 
should  be  tied  closely  to  the  activity  in  progress.  They  may 


1  McKee,  Paul.  Language  in  The  Elementary  School,  Chapter  VII.  Houghton 
(ufflin  Company,  1934. 
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be  concerned,  for  example,  with  the  making  of  plans 
carrying  out  some  activity,  with  considering  and  maki 
decisions  about  some  problem,  and  with  verifying  a  finisl 
job.  Apparently  such  discussions  will  provide  training 
speaking  simple  English  sentences  and  other  expression  uni 

(2)  Provision  should  be  made  for  free  conversation  periods 
which  the  pupils  discuss  fully  any  important  topic  of  inter 
to  the  group.  Examples  of  such  topics  together  with 
detailed  report  of  a  free  conversation  period  appear  in  1 
Classroom  Teacher.1 

(3)  Provision  should  be  made  also  for  periods  of  more  or  1< 
direct  training  in  oral  expression.  Probably  such  wc 
should  center  around  training  pupils  to  make  use  of  sim] 
English  sentences.  A  good  example  of  such  work  is  report 
in  The  Classroom  Teacher ?  The  report  covers  the  composi 
of  a  letter  through  which  children  receive  practice  in  stati 
and  arranging  simple  English  sentences. 

(4)  Definite  periods  should  be  provided  in  which  the  child  w 
receive  direct  instruction  and  practice  in  various  importa 
aspects  of  oral  composition.  This  work  should  give  the  ch 
opportunity  to  relate  incidents,  to  tell  experiences,  to  ret 
stories,  to  give  directions,  to  describe  objects  and  even 
and  the  like. 

As  a  closing  word  on  training  in  oral  expression  the  writ 
takes  the  privilege  of  reproducing  verbatim  a  group  of  pri 
ciples  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  national  commits 
These  principles  which  pertain  to  methods  in  providing  su 
training  are : 3 

(1)  Provide  abundant  opportunity  for  pupils  to  talk  freely  abo 
matters  in  which  they  are  keenly  interested. 

(2)  Secure  freedom  and  spontaneity  in  speaking  at  all  tim 
Avoid  the  restraint  that  results  from  frequent  criticisms. 

(3)  Provide  real  motives  for  speaking  and  genuine  audience  situ 
tions. 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  66-70,  op.  cit. 

2  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  62-65,  op.  cit. 

3  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  p.  29.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educati 
op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  society. 
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(4)  Encourage  pupils  to  speak  freely  and  naturally,  at  first  in 
relatively  short  units,  if  necessary.  Later  aid  them  in  pre¬ 
senting  longer  series  of  ideas  in  good  sequence. 

(5)  Encourage  pupils  to  use  whatever  new  words  fit  naturally 
into  class  discussions  and  activities. 

,(6)  Present  good  models  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation  at  all 
times. 

(7)  Depend  primarily  on  the  imitation  of  right  models  in  correct- 
1  ing  and  refining  the  speech  habits  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  will  find  in  the  following  sources  discussions  of 
'lining  in  oral  expression  together  with  sample  lessons : 

)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  62-70,  op.  cit.  (2)  Parker, 

'  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  193-199.  (3)  Storm, 

I  (race,  and  Smith,  Nila,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 17-120.  (4)  Moore,  A. 

he  Primary  School,  chapter  VIII,  op.  cit. 

'5.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  provide  for  the 
\velopment  of  the  child's  spoken  vocabulary  ?  As  noted  in  the 
feceding  discussion  children  who  possess  a  wide  speaking 
fcabulary  probably  approach  reading  with  better  preparation 
Ian  children  whose  speaking  vocabulary  is  meager.  That  is, 
te  child  who  knows  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  words 
,  hen  he  speaks  and  hears  them  can  more  easily  attack  the 
,  ading  forms  of  words  than  the  child  who  knows  only  a  few 
,  token  words.  Consequently  a  fourth  type  of  instructional 
ctivity  to  be  included  in  the  period  of  preparation  for  reading 
;  that  which  seeks  to  provide  the  child  with  a  wide  speaking 
i  pcabulary. 

I  One  thing  that  will  help  the  teacher  to  develop  the  child’s 
i  i>oken  vocabulary  is  to  see  that  the  three  types  of  instructional 
:tivity  previously  proposed  for  the  preparatory  period  are 
j  irried  out.  Providing  the  pupil  with  real,  varied,  and  rich 
q^eriences  should  increase  his  oral  vocabulary,  particularly 
the  experiences  are  relatively  new  and  if  such  experiences 
re  discussed  and  made  meaningful.  Likewise,  confronting 
ae  child  with  problematic  situations  to  be  solved  should  result 
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in  similar  training  if  the  same  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
addition  provisions  for  instruction  in  oral  expression,  such 
those  discussed  in  the  immediately  preceding  topic  —  pc 
ticularly  conversation  periods  —  should  aid  in  enriching  t 
child’s  spoken  vocabulary. 

It  is  possible  that  many  children  will  learn  new  words 
hearing  stories  and  other  episodes  related.  This  means  th 
the  teacher  should  spend  considerable  time  in  reading  alo 
to  the  children  and  in  telling  interesting  stories  and  inciden 
Pupils  may  retell  stories  and  dramatize  suitable  episodes 
further  leads  to  new  words. 

The  teacher  should  also  encourage  the  child  to  make  use 
speaking  of  whatever  new  words  he  has  learned.  Such  encoi 
agement  will  take  place  largely  in  connection  with  instructior 
activities  in  oral  expression.  Likewise,  all  children  should 
encouraged  to  inquire  about  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  wor 
which  they  hear. 

Finally,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  use  new  words 
discussing  topics  with  the  children.  This  does  not  mean  th 
it  is  her  right  to  astound  young  pupils  with  large  and  unfamili 
words.  It  means  that  it  is  probably  helpful  for  her  to  intr 
duce  in  speaking  words  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  spok 
vocabulary  of  children  at  this  age.  Of  course  such  words  w 
need  to  be  explained  adequately. 

To  be  of  real  value  any  work  leading  to  the  development 
spoken  vocabulary  must  not  be  done  haphazardly.  It  shou 
seek  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  words  that  are  the  mo 
important  for  him  to  include  in  his  spoken  vocabulary, 
general  these  words  are  of  two  kinds :  (i)  those  words  whi< 
are  known  to  be  included  in  the  speaking  vocabulary  of  ch 
dren  at  this  age ;  and  (2)  those  words  which  are  known  to  occ 
most  frequently  in  the  early  reading  that  the  child  is  mo 
likely  to  do.  Just  what  these  are  will  be  explained  on  pag 
1 23-1 24. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  will  limit  her  vocabu¬ 
lary  teaching  to  such  words  or  that  formal  vocabulary  drill 

needed  during  the  preparatory  period.  It  means  merely 
lat  the  teacher  will  try  to  provide  experiences  which  will  teach 
le  meaning  of  these  words,  that  vocabulary  activities  will 
’elude  these  words  in  natural  settings,  and  that  the  words 
ill  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  teacher’s  study  of  the  development 
I  spoken  vocabulary. 

6.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  provide  for  training 
I  accurate  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  words  ?  There  is 
Jason  to  believe  that  adequate  training  in  the  pronunciation 
lid  enunciation  of  words  is  of  considerable  aid  in  preparing 
jhildren  to  read.  Such  work  should  help  to  establish  right 
kbits  for  the  early  reading  experiences  to  be  met  by  the  child 
ad,  of  course,  should  prevent  the  rise  of  need  for  subsequent 
;medial  instruction.  It  should  also  provide  a  splendid  back- 
round  for  work  in  word  analysis  which  usually  appears  in  the 
rst  grade. 

Probably  the  best  lead  for  the  teacher  to  follow  in  making 
[revision  for  training  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation  lies  in 
lacing  good  models  before  pupils.  Kindergarten  and  first- 
rade  teachers  need  to  use  particular  care  in  speaking  to 
tiildren,  depending  upon  the  imitative  powers  of  pupils  to 
evelop  fundamental  abilities  in  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
Jon.  In  addition,  errors  made  by  pupils  should  be  attacked 
nmediately. 

7.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  begin  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  desire  to  read?  It  is  very  important  during  the 
reparatory  period  for  children  to  acquire  a  desire  to  read. 
Such  desire  probably  increases  greatly  the  ease  with  which 
I  jhildren  learn  to  read  during  early  reading  experiences.  This 
ixth  type  of  instructional  activity  to  be  carried  out  during 
jjhe  period  preparatory  to  reading  represents  a  most  funda¬ 
mental  need. 
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One  thing  which  the  teacher  may  do  in  trying  to  create  th 
desire  is  to  read  to  the  children.  This  reading  may  be  tl 
reading  of  information  in  answer  to  some  question  in  whic 
the  group  is  interested.  Such  reading  stimulates  the  child 
sincere  curiosity  and  should  help  him  to  realize  that  many  < 
^his  curiosities  can  be  satisfied  by  reading.  Or  the  reading  ma 
be  the  reading  of  literary  material  such  as  rhymes,  storie 
jingles,  and  the  like.  Such  reading  should  help  the  child  1 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  can  get  fun  out  of  reading.  Or 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  all  such  reading  should  ari: 
from  a  felt  need  upon  the  part  of  pupils  and  that  great  ca] 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  exceptionally  well  done.  I 
noted  previously,  a  list  of  books  judged  to  be  suitable  for  muc 
of  this  reading  may  be  found  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearboo 
Part  I,  pp.  178-181.  National  Society  for  the  Study  < 
Education,  op.  cit. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  effective  aids  in  creating  a  desire  1 
read  is  found  in  surrounding  the  children  with  many  suitab 
books.  These  books  should  be  placed  on  a  book  table  or  i 
some  other  attractive  place  where  the  children  can  get  to  the 
at  all  times,  and  each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  examii 
them  frequently.  Ideally  the  books  should  be  changed  < 
suitable  times.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  bool 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  read  by  the  children,  but  are  to  sen 
chiefly  as  sources  in  which  good  pictures  can  be  found  by  tl 
child,  and  as  sources  in  which  the  teacher  can  find  interestir 
things  to  read  to  the  class.  A  list  of  books  suggested  for  th 
purpose  appears  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part 
pp.  178-182.’  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educatioi 
op.  cit.  The  titles  of  other  suitable  books  may  be  found  < 
indicated  in  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children 
Reading ,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1926.  ] 
addition  many  books  in  the  following  incomplete  but  suj 
gestive  list  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  appropriat 
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'itles  preceded  by  the  asterisk  preferably  should  represent 
jrst  purchases : 1 

Falls,  C.  B.  ABC  Book.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 

*  Beskow,  Elsa.  Aunt  Green,  Aunt  Brown  and  Aunt  Lavender.  Har- 
;  per  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

*  Adams,  Frank.  The  Beautiful  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  Blackie 

and  Sons,  London  and  Glasgow. 

*  Potter,  Beatrix.  Benjamin  Bunny.  Frederick  Warne  and  Com¬ 

pany,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

*  Rickert,  Edith.  The  Bojabi  Tree.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 

I  Garden  City,  New  York. 

|  A  Book  of  Animals.  McLoughlin  Brothers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Garthwaite,  Wymond.  Bread  and  Jam.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York. 

I  Lenski,  Lois.  Two  Brothers  and  Their  Animal  Friends.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  and  Company,  New  York. 
i  Blair,  Matilda.  Bunnie  Cotton  Tail.  McLoughlin  Brothers,  Inc., 

!  Springfield,  Mass. 

!  Smith,  Boyd.  The  Chicken  World.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
i  York. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse.  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 

I  Elkin,  R.  H.  The  Children’s  Corner.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 

*  Adelborg,  Ottilia.  Clean  Peter  and  the  Children  of  Grubbylea.  Long- 

;  mans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

I  Mates,  Rudolph.  The  Cock  and  the  Hen.  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1  New  York. 

I  Potter,  Beatrix.  Fairy  Caravan.  David  McKay  Company,  Phila- 
i  delphia. 

*  Smith,  Boyd.  The  Country  Book.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 

New  York. 

1  *  Smith,  Boyd.  Farm  Book.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

*  Miller,  Jane.  Jimmy,  the  Groceryman.  To  Market  We  Go.  Houghton 
’  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

Macgregor,  Augustine.  Flippity  —  The  Runaway.  Blackie  and 
Sons,  London  and  Glasgow. 

;  Kozisek,  Josef.  A  Forest  Story.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

!  Four  Footed  Friends.  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons  and  Company,  New 
!  York. 

i  1  This  list  is  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  Miss  Lucile  Harrison,  Kindergarten 
eacher,  and  Miss  Doris  Perry,  Librarian,  Teachers  College  Elementary  School,  Colo- 
[do  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
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Lucas,  E.  V.  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers.  McDevitt-Wilson,  New 
York. 

Bryner,  John.  Gammon  and  Spinach  —  Verses.  Blackie  and  Sons, 
London  and  Glasgow. 

*  Brook,  L.  Leslie.  The  Golden  Goose  Book.  Frederick  Warne  and 

Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

*  Caldecott,  Randolph.  Hey  Diddle  Diddle.  Frederick  Warne  and 

Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Jack  Horner's  Pie.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
Tietjens,  Eunie  and  Janet.  The  Jaw-Breaker's  Alphabet.  Albert 
and  Charles  Boni,  New  York. 

*  Brook,  L.  L.  Johnny  Crow's  Garden.  Frederick  Warne  and 

Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Lindberg,  Maja.  Karl's  Journey  to  the  Moon.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York. 

*  Banneman,  Helen.  The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Little  Fairy  Sleepy-Eyes.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

*  Smith,  E.  Boyd.  Lions  'n  Elephants  'n  Everything.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 

Sons,  New  York. 

Kozisek,  Joseph.  The  Magic  Flutes.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

*  Greenaway,  Kate.  Marigold  Garden.  Frederick  Warne  and  Com¬ 

pany,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

*  Petersham,  Misha.  Miki.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York. 

Aldin,  Cecil.  The  Mongrel  Puppy  Book.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York. 

Williamson,  Hamilton.  A  Monkey  Tale.  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Dimock,  Edwin.  Monsieur  and  Madame.  Blackie  and  Sons, 
London  and  Glasgow. 

*  Buffum,  Katherine.  Mother  Goose.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

Boston. 

Mother  Goose.  Frederick  Warne  and  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
Mother  Goose.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York. 

*  Mother  Goose.  Volland  Edition.  P.  F.  Volland  and  Company, 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Francoise.  My  Noah's  Ark  Paint  Book.  Buzza  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Lofting,  Hugh.  Noisy  Norah.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York. 

*  Old  Tales  Retold.  P.  F.  Volland  and  Company,  Joliet,  Ill. 
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Old  Nursery  Rhymes.  Century  Company,  New  York. 

Beskow,  Elsa.  Olle's  Ski  Trip.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

*  Potter,  Beatrix.  Peter  Rabbit.  Frederick  Warne  and  Company, 

Ltd.,  New  York. 

Bunzel,  Madeline.  A  Picture  Book  of  a  Big  City.  Alfred  Knopf, 
New  York. 

Hader,  Elmer.  The  Picture  Book  of  Travel.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

*  Carrick,  Valery.  Picture  Tales  from  the  Russian.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Pictures  and  Songs.  Frederick  Warne  and  Company,  Ltd.,  New 
York. 

*  Field,  Rachael.  Pocket  Handkerchief  Park.  Doubleday,  Doran  and 

Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Brate,  Charlotte.  Pony  Tree.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York. 

Clark,  Margery.  Poppy  Seed  Cakes.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Beskow,  Elsa.  Buddy's  Adventures  in  the  Blueberry  Patch.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York. 

Gruelle,  Johnny.  Raggedy  Ann  Stories.  P.  F.  Volland  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Joliet,  Ill. 

*  Smith,  E.  Boyd.  The  Railroad  Book.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

Boston. 

*  Moeschlin,  Elsa.  The  Red  Horse.  Coward,  McCann,  Inc.,  New 

York. 

*  Lindman,  Major.  Snip  Snap  Snur  and  the  Gingerbread ;  Snip  Snap 

Snur  and  the  Red  Shoes;  and  Snip  Snap  Snur  and  the  Rocking 
Horse.  A.  Bonnier,  New  York. 

*  Eisgruber,  Elsa.  Spin  T op,  Spin.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York. 

*  Carrick,  Valery.  Still  More  Russian  Picture  Tales.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Grant,  Gordon.  Story  of  a  Ship.  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

*  Macgregor,  Augustine.  The  Story  of  Ships.  Blackie  and  Sons, 

London  and  Glasgow. 

Fyleman,  Rose.  Tea-Time  Tales.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Crane,  Walter.  This  Little  Pig.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New 
York. 

*  The  Three  Bears.  McLoughlin  Brothers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Three  Little  Kittens  and  Other  Nursery  Rhymes.  McLoughlin 

Brothers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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*  The  Three  Little  Pigs.  McLoughlin  Brothers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass 

*  Kauffman,  Andy.  Tigers  and  Things.  The  Macmillan  Company 

New  York. 

Praeger,  Rosamund.  To  School  and  Back.  Blackie  and  Sons 
London  and  Glasgow. 

*  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Smith,  Nora  A.  Tales  of  Laughter 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Heward,  Constance.  The  Twin  and  Tabiffa.  George  Jacobs 
Philadelphia. 

Bryner,  John.  Two  Merry  Mariners.  Blackie  and  Sons,  Londoi 
and  Glasgow. 

Wylie,  Charles.  The  Two  Teddy  Bears  in  Toyland.  Dodd,  Meac 
and  Company,  New  York. 

Greenaway,  Kate.  Under  the  Window.  Frederick  Warne  anc 
Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

*  Bowie,  Walter  R.  When  Jesus  Was  Born.  Harper  and  Brothers 

New  York. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  a  Little  Bear.  McLoughlin  Brothers,  Inc 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Wimey,  John  W.  Complete  Version  of  “Ye  Three  Blind  Mice.' 
Frederick  Warne  and  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

*  Garthwaite,  Jimmy.  Zoo  Book.  Harper  and  Brothers,  Ne\* 

York. 

Cowham,  Hilda.  Animals  and  Their  Little  Ones;  Baby  Animals , 
Fluffy  Chick  Farm;  Mother  Goose;  Who’s  Who  at  the  Zoo.  F.  A.  0. 
Schwarz,  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street,  New  York. 

Sewell,  Helen.  A  Head  for  Happy.  The  Macmillan  Company 
New  York. 

Hader,  E.,  and  Hader,  B.  Farmer  in  the  Field.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Lord,  Isabel.  Picture  Book  of  Animals.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Neville,  Vera.  Meddlesome  Mouse.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
%  New  York. 

Gay,  Zhenga,  and  Gay,  Jan.  Shire  Colt.  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Brock,  Emma.  Greedy  Goat.  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York. 

Offers,  Sibylle.  Little  Princess  in  the  Wood.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Angus  and  the  Cat.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Wiese,  Kurth.  Joe  Buys  Nails.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Benny  and  His  Penny.  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York. 
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LeFevre,  Felecite.  Little  Henry  and  the  Tiger.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Hader,  E.,  and  Hader,  B.  Tooky.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York. 

Bullard,  Marion.  Robbers  in  the  Garden.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Snippy  and  Snappy.  John  Day  Company,  New 
York. 

Harnoncourt,  Rene  d’.  Hole  in  the  Wall.  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York. 

|  Wells,  Rhea.  Andy  and  Polly.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 

1  Garden  City,  New  York. 

j  Brock,  Emma.  One  Little  Indian  Boy.  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York. 

Bischoff,  I.  Hansel,  the  Gander.  Morrow  Publishing  Company, 
j  New  York. 

!  One  of  the  best  things  the  teacher  may  do  to  create  a  desire 
lb  read  is  to  provide  for  the  making  of  a  kindergarten  scrap- 
ook.  Such  a  book  should  contain  good  pictures  that  the 
hildren  find  to  be  representative  of  one  or  more  of  their 
xperiences.  At  times  photographs  taken  of  the  children 
uring  the  performance  of  some  activity,  or  during  the  working 
ut  of  some  important  project,  are  pasted  in  the  book. 
Teachers  frequently  place  interesting  pictures  and  posters, 
diich  represent  some  experience  the  children  have  had,  on  the 
fall  or  bulletin  board.  Often  these  pictures  and  posters  are 
ccompanied  by  suitable  rhymes  and  descriptive  state¬ 
ments. 

J  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  qualified  children  to  read 
loud  to  the  class  simple  statements  relative  to  some  kinder¬ 
garten  activity  or  other  common  experience.  This  procedure 
f  frequently  effective  in  placing  a  considerable  premium  upon 
eading  which,  in  turn,  should  help  to  create  a  desire  to 
ead. 

j  Finally,  provision  should  be  made  for  various  types  of  inci- 
lental  reading.  Names  of  pupils  may  appear  on  tables,  chairs, 
ind  other  equipment.  At  times  various  objects  may  be 
abeled  and  signs  posted.  Words  and  statements  appropriate 
[o  kindergarten  activities  and  experiences  may  be  written  on 
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the  blackboard.  Simple  directions  may  be  placed  on  thll 
bulletin  board,  and  various  other  types  of  opportunities  fo 
incidental  reading  can  be  made.  Such  provisions  should  g< 
far  in  making  young  children  conscious  of  the  value  of  beinj 
able  to  read. 

8.  What  types  of  work  can  be  carried  on  to  teach  the  child  k 
carry  a  series  of  ideas  in  mind  in  proper  sequence  ?  Anyoni 
acquainted  with  the  complex  abilities  required  in  reading  o 
the  work  type  knows  that  adequate  comprehension  of  what  i: 
read  often  requires  the  reader  to  keep  a  series  of  ideas  in  mine 
in  their  proper  sequence.  This  topic  could  have  been  treatec 
with  those  activities  that  train  children  to  work  their  wa) 
through  problematic  situations  or  with  those  that  provide 
training  in  oral  expression.  But  because  of  its  apparen 
importance  the  writer  is  taking  the  privilege  of  presenting  it  ir 
this  volume  as  a  seventh  type  of  instructional  activity  to  b( 
included  during  the  preparatory  period.1 

At  least  two  types  of  work  may  be  carried  out  to  train  chil 
dren  to  keep  a  series  of  ideas  in  mind  in  proper  sequence.  Th( 
first  of  these  makes  use  of  stories  read  and  told  to  the  childrei 
by  the  teacher.  A  given  story  having  been  read  or  told,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  retell  the  main  events  in  the  story  in  th( 
order  in  which  they  occurred.  Often  the  teacher  may  lis 
these  events  on  the  blackboard  as  they  come  from  the  children 
Not  infrequently  the  decisions  to  be  made  relative  to  sequena 
constitute  real  problems.  A  second  type  of  work  makes  use  o 
direct  experiences  previously  met  by  the  child.  These  ma) 
be  experiences  that  have  occurred  either  in  or  out  of  school 
For  example,  the  teacher  may  have  the  pupil  list  in  sequena 
the  steps  that  will  be  taken  by  the  group  in  working  out  th( 
solution  of  some  problematical  activity.  The  types  of  worl 
suggested  previously  as  suitable  for  providing  pupils  with  rea 

1  For  the  suggestion  of  the  need  of  such  training  during  the  period  of  preparation  fo 
reading  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Lucile  Harrison,  Kindergarten  Teacher,  Coloradi 
State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
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xperiences  and  for  giving  training  in  thinking  are  suitable  for 
inch  exercises.  In  addition  the  teacher  may  have  the  children 
|  ist  in  sequence  the  steps  taken  in  performing  some  common- 
1  >lace  activity  familiar  to  young  children,  such  as  mowing  the 
awn,  using  the  telephone,  giving  a  party,  and  the  like.  It 
j  ieems  apparent  that  all  such  work  not  only  has  a  contribution 
p  make  by  way  of  training  pupils  to  work  their  way  through 
>  problem  and  to  express  themselves  in  simple  sentences,  but  in 
.ddition  to  think  in  an  orderly  fashion  by  way  of  anticipating 
meaning,  which  in  itself  probably  leads  to  more  effective 
comprehension  of  reading  matter. 

9.  Should  direct  instruction  in  reading  take  place  during 
he  preparatory  period  ?  Occasionally  there  have  been  contro¬ 
versies  among  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  as  to 
vhether  or  not  children  should  be  taught  to  read  during  the 
kindergarten  period.  The  position  taken  by  the  writer  is  that 
n  general  children  should  not  be  given  instruction  in  reading 
luring  the  preparatory  period  but  that  such  training  should 
)e  given  to  the  few  pupils  who  are  ready  for  it. 
t  Most  children  who  come  to  kindergarten  are  not  ready  to 
begin  reading.  Their  experiences  and  concepts  are  too  meager. 
!They  have  not  learned  enough  about  straight  thinking.  In 
iddition  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  fundamental  language 
ibilities  that  are  clearly  basic  to  all  good  reading.  It  would 
teem  therefore  that  much  time  needs  to  be  spent  in  preparing 
me  young  child  to  read.  If  the  kindergarten  teacher  succeeds 
n  training  children  adequately  in  the  seven  types  of  instruc¬ 
tional  activity  described,  her  work  in  relation  to  the  reading 
Drogram  may  be  considered  as  well  done. 

|  This  does  not  mean  that  instruction  in  reading  should  be 
lenied  those  pupils  who  are  ready  for  it.  Clearly,  children 
^ho  have  had  contact  with  rich  and  problematical  experiences, 
who  have  acquired  appropriate  oral  language  abilities,  and 
who  have  acquired  a  real  desire  to  read  should  engage  in  simple 
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reading  activities.  All  such  reading  activities,  however,  mus 
be  linked  closely  with  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

While  in  general  the  kindergarten  child  should  not  b( 
exposed  to  direct  reading  instruction,  there  is  every  reason  t( 
believe  that  the  teacher  should  utilize  appropriate  incidenta 
reading  activities.  Among  the  various  ways  known  to  al 
progressive  kindergarten  teachers  by  which  incidental  reading 
may  be  provided  are  the  following  :  (i)  the  labeling  of  objects 
(2)  encouraging  pupils  to  observe  simple  signs  such  as  those 
that  occur  on  streets  and  in  the  school ;  (3)  labeling  thing: 
made  during  construction  activities ;  (4)  using  the  blackboarc 
during  certain  activities  such  as  planning  of  units  of  work 
(5)  encouraging  pupils  to  observe  simple  signs,  directions 
notices,  and  the  like  that  have  been  placed  on  the  room  bul 
letin  board ;  and  (6)  attaching  simple  and  appropriate  rhymes 
verses,  and  statements  to  well-known  pictures. 

10.  What  materials  should  he  available  for  carrying  out  tk 
various  types  of  instructional  activities  during  the  preparatory 
period?  At  least  four  types  of  materials  should  be  available 
for  use  during  the  period  of  preparation  for  reading.  The  firs 
type  refers  to  the  physical  materials  needed  to  provide  childrer 
directly  with  real,  varied,  and  rich  experiences.  Such  mate 
rials  are  often  a  part  of  the  standard  equipment  of  a  moderr 
kindergarten  which  pursues  an  enriched  course  of  study 
The  specific  materials  to  be  used  in  providing  these  expe¬ 
riences  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  experiences  tc 
be  chosen  for  instructional  purposes.  The  most  importani 
thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  materials  should  be 
real  in  the  sense  that  if  at  all  possible  they  duplicate  the  ma 
terials  used  in  realizing  the  same  experiences  in  life  outside 
the  school. 

A  second  type  of  material  needed  is  composed  of  books  oj 
poems,  stories,  and  the  like,  which  the  teacher  will  read  to  the 
children.  This  material  will  fill  the  need  of  providing  pupils 
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|l  idirectly  with  varied  experiences  and  will  aid  also  in  creating 
desire  to  read.  As  previously  noted,  a  list  of  materials 
iitable  for  these  purposes  is  available.1 
A  third  type  of  material  required  is  found  in  the  picture 
ooks  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  This  material  will 
id  primarily  in  providing  experiences  indirectly  and  in  creat- 
ig  a  desire  to  read.  As  stated  previously  lists  of  books 
iitable  for  this  purpose  have  been  reported.2 
I  In  addition  the  teacher  will  need  a  list  of  the  words  which 
jjiould  become  a  part  of  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary  during 
his  period  of  training.  These  words  should  be  those  which 
'  re  known  to  be  used  commonly  by  kindergarten  and  first- 
fade  children  in  speaking,  and  those  which  the  child  is  most 
kely  to  meet  during  his  early  reading  experiences.  As 
idicated  previously  this  does  not  mean  that  formal  vocabu- 
iry  drill  should  take  place  during  the  preparatory  period, 
r  that  the  development  of  oral  vocabulary  at  this  time 
[hould  be  limited  to  these  words.  It  merely  provides  the 
eacher  with  guidance  in  determining  whether  or  not  chil- 
ren  are  learning  to  understand  the  words  which  are  most 
mportant  for  them  to  know  before  actual  reading  takes 
•lace. 

A  list  of  the  words  which  appear  most  frequently  in  the 
poken  vocabulary  of  pre-school,  kindergarten,  and  first- 
;rade  children  is  available.3  This  list  is  a  compilation 

If  the  results  of  investigations  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Horn,  P.  C. 
‘acker,  and  Ernest  Horn.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  it  is 
he  only  available  list  of  the  spoken  vocabulary  of  young  chil- 
|iren. 

I1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  178-181.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
iducation,  op.  cit. 

2  (1)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  178-182.  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  op.  cit. 

I  (2)  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  Margaret,  op.  cit. 

3  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  186-193.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
jSducation,  op.  cit. 
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Several  investigations  of  the  vocabularies  of  readers  have 
been  completed.  Packer  1  tabulated  the  vocabularies  of  ter 
first-grade  readers.  Housh 2  analyzed  the  vocabularies  of  ter 
Second-grade  readers.  Miller  3  tabulated  the  vocabulary  of  ter 
third-grade  readers.  Gates 4  compiled  from  several  source: 
1500  words  of  greatest  importance.  Wheeler  and  Howell 
have  recently  published  a  list  of  the  most  important  words  a: 
found  in  an  analysis  of  ten  primers  and  ten  first  readers. 

Obviously  it  is  important  for  children  to  include  in  thei 
spoken  vocabulary  the  words  which  they  are  most  likely  t( 
meet  in  their  first  reading  experiences  with  books.  The  list 
of  words  provided  by  the  foregoing  investigations  of  reader 
are  not  so  helpful  at  this  point  as  they  are  during  the  work  0 
the  first  grade.  They  will,  however,  serve  as  a  helpful  guidi 
for  the  teacher  in  studying  the  development  of  the  oral  vocabu 
lary  of  her  pupils.  Perhaps  a  more  fruitful  source  for  th 
words  which  the  child  should  learn  to  understand  is  found  h 
the  words  which  the  pupil  will  meet  in  the  primers  and  reader 
he  will  read  first.  Inasmuch  as  many  publishing  houses  issu 
a  list  of  the  words  used  in  their  primers  and  first  readers,  sue' 
a  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  source. 

A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

We  have  completed  the  discussion  of  the  period  of  prepara 
tion  for  reading  which  involves  the  kindergarten,  and  fre 
quently  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade.  The  discussion  ha 

1  Packer,  J.  L.  “The  Vocabularies  of  Ten  First  Readers.’'  Twentieth  Yearboo 
Part  II,  chapter  IX.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  Scho 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921. 

2  Housh,  E.  T.  “Analysis  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Ten  Second  Year  Readers 
Seventeenth  Yearbook,  chapter  IV.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educatioi 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1918. 

3  Miller,  N.  S.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Ten  Third  Readers.  Ui 
published  Master  of  Arts  Thesis.  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  low 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

4  Gates,  A.  I.  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Bureau  of  Public: 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1926. 

6  Wheeler,  K.  E.,  and  Howell,  Emma.  “A  First  Grade  Vocabulary  Study.”  El 
mentary  School  Journal,  vol.  31,  p.  52  (September,  1930). 
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pointed  out  the  seven  types  of  training  to  be  provided  during 
[he  preparatory  period  and  has  sought  to  illustrate  procedures 
it  crucial  points.  It  has  also  considered  the  advisability  of 
lirect  instruction  in  reading  during  this  period  and  has  sug¬ 
gested  ways  by  which  pupils  may  be  exposed  to  incidental 
reading  activities.  In  addition  a  brief  treatment  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  the  reading  program  during  the  period 
Lf  preparation  has  been  presented.  We  turn  now  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  program  in  comprehension  during  the  second 
>r  initial  period  of  reading  instruction. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  COMPREHENSION  FOR 
THE  FIRST  GRADE 

As  STATED  in  Chapter  V,  the  program  in  comprehension  fo 
the  elementary  school  may  be  organized  in  terms  of  four  majo 
divisions  or  periods.  A  discussion  of  class  instruction  suitabl 
for  the  first  of  these  divisions  —  the  period  preparatory  t 
reading  —  has  been  completed.  The  present  chapter  will  de* 
with  similar  problems  of  the  second  division  —  the  period  c 
initial  instruction  in  reading. 

This  second  period  is  concerned  with  problems  relative  to  th 
beginning  of  direct  and  indirect  instruction  in  reading.  I 
includes  usually  the  latter  part  of  the  first  grade,  and  whe 
necessary  extends  into  the  early  part  of  the  second  grade.  1 
must  always  follow  immediately  upon  successful  completio 
of  the  first  period. 

i.  What  are  the  major  problems  to  be  considered  during  th 
period  of  initial  instruction  in  comprehension?  Great  impoi 
tance  is  attached  to  the  work  to  be  done  during  the  period  c 
initial  instruction  in  reading.  As  Gates  indicates,  many  c 
the  reading  difficulties  developed  by  children  probably  hav 
their  origin  in  this  period  of  training.1  Likewise  it  is  entirel 
possible  that  the  acquisition  of  a  strong  desire  to  read  wi 
depend  largely  upon  instructional  technics  employed  in  th 
first  grade.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance,  therefore,  tha 
beginning  reading  be  approached  intelligently. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  volume,  however,  t 
present  detailed  discussions  of  all  problems  bearing  upo 
instruction  in  beginning  reading.  There  are,  neverthelesi 

1  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading ,  p.  5.  Bureau  of  Publicatioi 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1928. 
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everal  major  items  with  which  any  reasonably  adequate 
reatment  must  deal.  These  problems,  which  will  serve  as  the 
>asis  of  discussion  in  this  chapter,  are :  (i)  the  classification 
f  first-grade  children  for  purposes  of  reading  instruction; 
2)  aims  of  reading  instruction  during  the  initial  period ; 
j  13)  the  relative  importance  of  oral  and  silent  reading  during 
r  he  initial  period ;  (4)  the  continuation  of  types  of  activities 
|  ^sed  during  the  preparatory  period ;  (5)  the  first  systematic  in- 
•  prmal  lessons  in  reading ;  (6)  incidental  reading  in  relation  to 
1  arious  school  activities ;  (7)  introducing  the  reading  of  books ; 
lj8)  the  development  of  a  sight  vocabulary;  (9)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independence  in  the  recognition  of  new  words ;  (10)  in- 
roducing  the  pupil  to  wider  reading;  (n)  the  development  of 
j  undamental  habits  of  recognition  and  interpretation ;  (12)  seat- 
ivork;  (13)  the  use  of  informal  tests;  and  (14)  free  reading.1 

The  first  three  problems  are  of  an  introductory  character 
nd  apply  to  the  initial  period  in  a  general  way ;  they  will  be 
i  reated  herein  as  Section  I.  The  remainder  are  concerned 
nth  practical  matters  of  classroom  instruction  in  beginning 
i  eading,  and  will  be  treated  herein  as  Section  II. 


I.  INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM  I. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FIRST- 
GRADE  PUPILS 


1.  What  variations  in  abilities  related  to  reading  exist  among 
upils  entering  upon  the  period  of  initial  instruction  in  reading  ? 
|  "he  observant  teacher  knows  that  all  pupils  entering  the  first 
rade  are  not  equally  prepared  for  direct  instruction  in  reading. 
|ls  the  report  of  the  national  committee2  points  out,  these  pupils 
Si  fill  vary  widely  in  at  least  four  respects  —  namely:  (1)  the 
,,  bility  to  read ;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  back-ground  essential 


Free  reading  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  Part  I,  pp.  30-35.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
ducation,  op.  cit. 
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to  effective  comprehension;  (3)  the  acquisition  of  languag 
abilities  fundamental  to  reading ;  and  (4)  the  ability  to  learn 

A  few  pupils  will  enter  the  first  grade  with  some  slight  train 
ing  in  actual  reading.  As  a  rule  these  pupils  come  from  home 
where  parents  have  attempted  to  teach  them  to  read  or  fron 
kindergartens  where  first  lessons  in  reading  have  been  encoun 
tered.  Such  pupils,  however,  are  very  likely  to  be  exceptions 

Some  children  will  enter  the  first  grade  with  a  wealth  0 
experiences,  a  desire  to  read,  and  some  training  in  thinkinj 
through  problematic  situations  —  all  of  which  has  gone  far  ii 
preparing  them  for  reading.  Usually  such  children  come  fron 
homes  or  good  kindergartens  where  children  are  led  to  gathe 
experiences,  where  they  are  confronted  with  sensible  responsi 
bilities,  and  where  they  are  encouraged  in  various  ways  to  read 
Other  children,  having  been  denied  such  preparatory  back 
ground,  will  lack  the  experience  and  training  essential  t< 
beginning  reading. 

Some  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  will  possess  languag  j 
abilities  essential  to  first  lessons  in  reading.  They  will  hav  | 
learned  how  to  use  simple  English  sentences  and  will  hav 
acquired  a  relatively  wide  speaking  vocabulary.  Many  othe  j 
children,  among  whom  are  the  non-English-speaking  pupils 
will  have  acquired  very  few  if  any  of  these  fundamenta  | 
language  abilities. 

Finally,  first-grade  pupils  will  vary  widely  in  intelligence  0  j 
the  capacity  to  learn.  All  investigations  of  the  intelligence  0 
first-grade  children,  such  as  those  by  Dickson,1  Terman,2  am  |i 
McKee  3  have  established  this  fact.  Some  of  these  pupils  wi' 
be  able  to  master  the  difficulties  of  first-grade  reading  quit  A 
rapidly.  Others  will  be  more  or  less  delayed  in  their  progress  1 

1  Dickson,  V.  E.  Mental  Tests  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  chapter  VI.  The  Worl  « 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1923. 

2  Terman,  L.  M.  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  chapter  IV.  Houghton  Miffli 
Company,  Boston,  1919. 

3  McKee,  Paul.  A  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  Children  Entering  the  First  Grad 
Unpublished.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1927. 
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|j 

2.  What  do  these  variations  imply  relative  to  making  provision 
pr  instruction  at  appropriate  levels  ?  All  these  variations 
tnong  pupils  entering  upon  the  period  of  initial  instruction  in 
sading  bear  educational  significance.  It  is  at  least  apparent 
hat  different  levels  of  instruction  should  be  provided  in 
bcordance  with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  pupils  to  be 
aught. 

The  best  program  known  to  the  writer  which  seeks  to  adjust 
instruction  to  these  various  levels  is  that  proposed  by  the 
jiJational  Committee.1  For  a  large  elementary  school  in  which 
,'  bveral  first-grade  classes  are  to  be  formed  the  program  calls 
)r  five  groups  of  pupils.  These  are :  (i)  pupils  who  have 
ad  some  training  in  reading;  (2)  pupils  who  are  adequately 
repared  for  the  first  reading  lessons;  (3)  pupils  who  speak 
English  but  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  reading ;  (4)  non- 
nglish-speaking  pupils;  and  (5)  pupils  repeating  the  first 
rade.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  groups  and  the 
eneral  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  employed  follows. 

(1)  Pupils  who  by  means  of  previous  training  in  the  home 
r  kindergarten  have  encountered  first  lessons  in  reading  should 
fe  grouped  together  and  provided  with  reading  instruction  at 
uitable  levels.  This  group  instruction  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  individual  instruction  in  terms  of  the  achievement 
bvel  of  each  pupil. 

I  (2)  Pupils  who  are  adequately  prepared  for  reading  should 
)e  led  to  attack  first  reading  lessons  immediately.  If  the 
lumber  of  such  pupils  is  adequate,  there  may  be  reason  to 
orm  two  or  more  groups  on  the  basis  of  intelligence.  Sev- 
ral  investigations,  such  as  those  by  Hilliard,2  Madsen,3 

1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  30-35.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  op.  cit. 

2  Hilliard,  G.  H.  Probable  Types  of  Difficulties  Underlying  Low  Scores  in  Compre¬ 
ssion  Tests.  State  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  vol.  2,  No.  6.  College 
f  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1924. 

3  Madsen,  I.  N.  “Intelligence  and  Accomplishment.”  Educational  Administration 
ind  Supervision,  vol.  9,  pp.  17-23  (January,  1923). 
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Merrill,1  Theisen,2  and  Heilman  and  McKee,3  have  shown  tin 
in  general  achievement  in  reading  varies  with  the  degree  ( 
intelligence.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  further  studies,  sue 
as  those  by  Theisen,4  Oglesby,5  Dickson,6  and  Lowell,7  sho 
that  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  make  much  more  rapi 
progress  than  children  of  inferior  intelligence.  These  fact 
make  apparent  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  by  groupin 
pupils  for  purposes  of  initial  reading  instruction. 

(3)  Children  who  speak  English  and  are  not  adequatel 
prepared  for  reading  should  be  grouped  together  and  provide 
with  suitable  instruction.  Such  instruction  should  be  exactl 
that  proposed  in  the  seven  types  of  training  suggested  for  th 
preparatory  period.  This  group  training  should  be  supple 
mented  by  individual  instruction  in  terms  of  the  particula 
one  of  the  seven  types  of  training  in  which  a  given  pupil  i 
deficient. 

(4)  The  non-English-speaking  pupils  present  an  exceptior 
ally  difficult  problem.  They  should  be  grouped  together  an 
provided  with  opportunities  to  engage  in  many  languag 
activities.  While  it  is  outside  the  province  of  this  book  t 
discuss  in  detail  the  types  of  training  especially  suitable  fc 
these  pupils,  the  reader  is  referred  to  three  very  helpful  source 
for  teachers  who  meet  this  problem.  These  discussions,  of 

1  Merrill,  Maude.  “The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to  Ability  in  the  ‘Three  RV  in  tl 
Case  of  Retarded  Children.”  Pedagogical  Seminary,  vol.  28,  pp.  249-274  (Septembe 

1921) . 

2 Theisen,  W.  W.  “Factors  Affecting  Results  in  Primary  Reading.”  Twentie 
Yearbook,  Part  II,  pp.  1-24.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Publ 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921. 

3  Heilman,  J.  D.,  and  McKee,  Paul.  The  Relative  Influence  upon  Education 
Achievement  of  Grade  Location  and  Mental  Age.  Unpublished  Study.  Colorado  Sta 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1930. 

4  Theisen,  W.  W.  “Does  Intelligence  Tell  in  First  Grade  Reading?”  Elemental 
School  Journal,  vol.  22,  pp.  530-534  (March,  1922). 

6  Oglesby,  Eliza.  “A  Study  of  Achievements  in  Reading  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  Groups 
Detroit  Journal  of  Education,  pp.  57-63  (April,  1922). 

6  Dickson,  V.  E.,  op.  cit. 

7  Lowell,  Frances.  “An  Experiment  in  Classifying  Primary  Grade  Children  1 
Mental  Age.”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  vol.  6,  pp.  276-290  (Septembe 

1922) . 
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ather  practical  and  detailed  nature,  are  found  in:  (i)  The 
Classroom  Teacher ,  vol.  2,  pp.  435-499.  The  Classroom 
Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1928.  (2)  Barrows,  Sarah, 

nd  Cordts,  Anna.  The  Teacher’s  Book  of  Phonetics.  Ginn 
nd  Company,  Boston,  1926.  (3)  Neal,  Elma,  and  Storm, 

)llie.  The  Open  Door  Readers  (and  Manual).  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1928.1  If  the  number  of  non-English- 
peaking  pupils  permits  the  organization  of  two  or  more 
roups,  classification  in  terms  of  intelligence  may  prove  help- 
jul  in  adjusting  instruction. 

(5)  Children  who  are  required  to  repeat  the  work  of  the 
Irst  grade  should  be  grouped  together,  their  difficulties  located, 
f.nd  appropriate  instruction  provided.  When  such  difficulties 
h  ave  been  mastered,  they  may  be  transferred  to  other  groups 
diere  the  work  is  suitable  to  their  level  of  achievement. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  organization  of  five  groups  of 
Trst-grade  pupils  is  often  impossible.  In  small  school  systems 
jhere  are  frequently  not  more  than  two  first-grade  classes, 
n  most  village  and  rural  schools  there  is  usually  only  one 
lass.  These  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  appropriate 
Adjustments  to  be  made. 

In  schools  of  only  two  first-grade  classes,  the  National 
[Committee  recommends  that  all  pupils  adequately  prepared 
[or  reading  be  placed  in  one  class.  All  pupils  in  need  of  pre¬ 
paratory  training  should  be  placed  in  the  other  class.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  such  a  scheme  leaves  great  differences  in 
ability  existing  within  each  group.  This  means  that  careful 
tudy  of  individual  needs  must  take  place,  appropriate  instruc- 
ion  must  be  applied,  and  any  given  child  must  be  allowed  to 
1  earn  as  rapidly  as  he  can. 

In  schools  of  only  one  first-grade  class  the  teacher  may  form 
mall  groups  of  pupils.  One  group  may  need  training  in 

1  This  last  noted  source  represents  a  successful  attempt  in  attacking  the  problem  ir 
jhe  case  of  Spanish-speaking  children. 
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various  aspects  of  preparation  for  reading.  Another  sma 
group  may  be  able  to  read.  A  third  group  may  requii 
training  in  oral  English.  Such  arrangements  must  of  coun 
be  supplemented  by  ample  provision  for  individual  neec 
within  each  small  group. 

There  are  at  least  two  general  propositions  to  be  considere 
in  relation  to  all  grouping.  The  first  refers  to  the  transfer  c 
a  pupil  from  one  group  to  another.  It  is  clear  that  pupi' 
employ  different  rates  of  progress  and  that  children  placed  in 
given  group  because  of  common  difficulties  or  a  similar  degre 
of  achievement  do  not  stay  together.  Some  pupils  overcom 
difficulties  more  quickly  than  others  and  likewise  achiev 
more  in  a  given  period  of  time.  This  means  that  provisio 
should  be  made  for  a  given  pupil  to  transfer  from  one  grou 
to  another  as  his  needs  dictate.  This  in  turn  requires  con 
scientious  study  of  the  child’s  progress  and  difficulties. 

The  second  proposition  has  to  do  with  provision  for  indi 
vidual  instruction.  It  should  be  recognized  clearly  that  a 
groupings  take  place  in  terms  of  gross  achievements  an< 
difficulties.  Such  grouping  does  not  remove  the  existence  o 
individual  differences  within  each  group.  Among  the  pupil 
who  have  started  to  read  there  will  be  wide  variations  in  term 
of  reading  abilities  acquired.  Within  the  group  of  pupil 
unprepared  for  reading  there  will  be  wide  individual  variation 
in  terms  of  specific  types  of  preparatory  instruction  needed 
And  so  it  is  with  each  of  the  five  major  groups.  This  mean 
that  not  only  is  it  important  that  groups  be  formed  whereve 
possible,  but  in  addition,  the  teacher  must  study  the  need 
and  difficulties  of  each  child  within  each  group  and  see  tha 
provision  is  made  for  appropriate  individual  instruction. 

3.  How  can  a  measure  of  factors  important  in  the  child’s  prep 
aration  for  beginning  reading  be  obtained  ?  If  it  is  importan 
that  group  and  individual  needs  and  difficulties  be  determine( 
and  treated  appropriately,  one  must  know  how  such  needs  am 
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lifficulties  may  be  discovered.  The  following  discussion  is  a 
>rief  treatment  of  this  problem. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  for  determining  the  child’s  experi- 
nces,  his  ability  to  work  through  problematic  situations,  his 
anguage  ability,  and  the  like,  lies  in  providing  opportunities 
or  these  activities  to  be  carried  on.  Consequently  the  first- 
;rade  teacher  may  well  spend  some  time  in  carrying  on  with 
he  pupils  the  seven  types  of  instructional  activity  proposed 
or  the  preparatory  period.  Close  observation  of  the  child’s 
pnduct  during  such  work  should  go  far  in  providing  the 
eacher  with  information  relative  to  his  needs  and  difficulties, 
in  addition  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  obtain  important  data 
rom  kindergarten  teachers.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  no 
tandard  or  objective  tools  are  available  for  measuring  these 
bilities. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  information  relative  to  the 
hild’s  capacity  to  learn  is  the  valid  and  reliable  intelligence 
I  est.  Probably  the  most  truthful  of  these  tests  is  the  Stanford 
Revision  of  the  Simon-Binet  Intelligence  Test.1  In  cases 
/here  each  pupil  cannot  be  tested  individually  group  tests 
dll  have  to  be  used.  Among  the  many  suitable  group  tests 
(re  the  Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Tests,2  the  Pintner- 
"unningham  Primary  Mental  Test,3  Pressey’s  Primary  Clas- 
ification  Test,4  Dearborn’s  Group  Test  of  Intelligence, 
eries  I,5  Haggerty’s  Intelligence  Examination,  Delta  I,6  and 
tie  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Primary  Examination.7 
Ill  of  these  tests  are  recommended  by  the  National  Com- 

1  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Simon-Binet  Intelligence  Test.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

I  oston. 

,  2  Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Tests.  World  Book  Company,  New  York, 

i  i  3  Pinlner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Test.  World  Book  Company,  New  York. 

|  4  Pressey’s  Primary  Classification  Test.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom- 
|  gton,  Illinois. 

6  Dearborn’s  Group  Test  of  Intelligence ,  Series  I.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company, 

•  hiladelphia. 

;  6  Haggerty’s  Intelligence  Examination,  Delta  I.  World  Book  Company,  New  York. 

I  7  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Primary  Examination.  World  Book  Company,  New 
prk. 
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mittee.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  use  of  a 
intelligence  tests  should  be  handled  by  one  who  is  capable  c 
administering  such  tests  and  interpreting  the  results. 

PROBLEM  2.  THE  AIMS  OF  TRAINING  IN 

COMPREHENSION  DURING  THE  INITIAL  PERIOD 

Among  the  most  workable  aims  of  reading  instruction  prc 
posed  for  the  initial  period  are  the  four  general  aims  suggeste 
by  Gray  and  Zirbes.1  These  four  aims  are  :  (i)  “to  introduc 
pupils  to  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process”;  (2)  “t 
stimulate  keen  interest  in  reading  activities”;  (3)  “to  cult 
vate  a  thoughtful  reading  attitude”;  and  (4)  “to  mak 
progress  in  teaching  pupils  to  read  independently.” 

These  four  general  aims  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  moi 
specific  abilities  which  constitute  the  ability  to  comprehen 
what  is  read.  When  expressed  in  this  fashion  the  aims  0 
objectives  of  instruction  in  comprehension  for  the  initk 
period  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  continue  work  in  the  seven  types  of  training  previousl 
prepared  for  the  preparatory  period. 

2.  To  introduce  reading  to  the  pupil  as  a  though t-gettin 
process : 

a.  A  realization  by  the  pupil  that  reading  is  a  means  ( 
getting  thought,  ideas,  experiences,  etc. 

b.  The  habit  of  looking  for  meaning  in  all  printed  matte 
or  symbols. 

3.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  certain  importar 
words  (sight  vocabulary)  and  to  enlarge  the  meanings  ( 
such  words. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  unfamiliar  words  ind< 
pendently. 

5.  To  increase  the  speed  with  which  simple  passages  are  rea 
with  accurate  comprehension. 

6.  To  make  progress  in  the  development  of  proper  eye-movi 
ments : 

iv«1  IJL,  ...  .  ' ';"'4 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  81.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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a.  To  increase  the  span  of  recognition. 

b.  To  decrease  the  time  used  in  fixation  pauses. 

c.  To  develop  rhythmical  character  of  eye-movements 
across  the  page. 

d.  To  increase  the  accuracy  of  return  sweeps. 

e.  To  decrease  regression  movements. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  reading. 

To  develop  the  habit  of  reading  with  thoughtful  atti¬ 
tudes. 


The  foregoing  list  of  aims  for  reading  instruction  during  the 
litial  period  does  not  include  all  the  important  aims  or  objec- 
ves  for  this  period.  It  is  not  concerned  with  objectives 
dative  to  other  aspects  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading, 
'hat  is,  the  objectives  for  the  initial  period  which  have  to  do 
ith  instruction  in  locating  information,  in  selecting  informa- 
on,  in  organizing  material,  and  the  like  are  not  included  in 
ie  list.  These  will  be  treated  in  subsequent  chapters.  Like- 
ise,  several  aims  which  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
terature  during  the  initial  period  have  been  omitted  and  will 
treated  in  appropriate  subsequent  chapters.  Further,  all 
Djectives  for  the  initial  period  which  pertain  exclusively  to 
ral  reading  have  been  omitted.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
tiapter  deals  with  instruction  in  one  phase  of  the  work  type  of 
lent  reading,  a  consideration  of  oral  reading  aims  and  activi- 
es  for  the  initial  period  will  be  presented  in  appropriate  sub- 
pquent  chapters. 

ROBLEM  3.  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SILENT 
AND  ORAL  READING  DURING  THE  INITIAL  PERIOD 

As  noted  by  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  1  the 
Native  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  upon  silent  reading  and 
ral  reading  during  the  initial  period  is  an  open  question. 

Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  p.  43.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
on,  op.  cit. 
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Some  teachers  spend  most  of  the  reading  time  in  teaching  on 
reading.  Others  emphasize  silent  reading. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  investigations  show  that  silen 
reading  is  used  much  more  frequently  than  oral  reading,  an 
that  silent  reading  is  much  more  effective  than  oral  reading 
These  facts  indicate  that  it  is  more  important  for  one  to  lear 
to  read  silently  than  orally,  and  probably  that  the  majorit 
of  reading  time  should  be  spent  in  instruction  in  silent  reading 
It  appears,  however,  that  oral  reading  is  the  more  natur; 
means  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  the  reading  process.  Th 
is  due  to  the  very  close  relation  which  exists  between  or; 
language  and  reading.  When  entering  upon  the  initial  perio 
the  young  child  has  acquired  a  rather  extensive  oral  vocabt 
lary.  The  first  reading  lessons  are  concerned  with  the  word 
phrases,  and  other  expressions  that  are  a  part  of  his  oral  vocal 
ulary.  When  these  expressions  are  read  aloud  apparently  tl 
transition  from  the  spoken  stimulus  to  the  printed  stimulus 
more  easily  made  than  when  the  first  reading  is  largely  silen 
Furthermore,  oral  reading  has  value  in  its  own  right.  Inve 
tigations  establishing  the  superior  importance  of  silent  readir 
show  also  that  a  considerable  amount  of  oral  reading  is  doi 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  This  indicates  that  it  is  important  f( 
children  to  learn  to  read  well  aloud. 

Probably  one  can  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  the  recon 
mendation  of  the  National  Committee 1  in  regard  to  tl 
relative  amount  of  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  silent  and  or 
reading  during  the  initial  period.  This  Report  recommem 
that  “approximately  equal  amounts  of  class  time  should  1 
devoted  to  each  type  of  reading  in  the  first  grade.”  While  2 
pupils  should  engage  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading  from  tl 
beginning  it  should  be  remembered  that  conditions  will  alt 
such  a  program.  In  some  classes  there  may  be  need  for  mo 

1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  Part  I,  p.  43.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educ 
tion,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 
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raining  in  one  type  of  reading  than  in  the  other.  Also,  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  may  require  more  instruction  in  one  type  of 
eading  than  the  other. 

It  is  necessary  to  clarify  one  point  before  the  discussion  on 
his  topic  is  closed.  As  noted  previously,  the  present  chapter 
[eals  with  the  development  of  comprehension  —  treated  herein 
is  one  of  the  essential  jobs  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading, 
further,  the  mechanics  of  reading  or  what  many  teachers 
tnow  as  beginning  reading  is  treated  as  one  major  problem 
,n  the  development  of  comprehension.  This  means  that  the 
problem  of  beginning  reading  as  discussed  in  the  present 
ihapter  is  organized  in  this  volume  as  part  of  the  program  in 
he  work  type  of  silent  reading.  Now  any  teacher  of  beginning 
eading  knows  that  such  instruction  must  utilize  oral  reading. 
?his  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oral  reading  apparently  offers  the 
test  psychological  approach  to  the  first  reading  lessons.  This 
hakes  it  necessary  to  consider  in  this  chapter  those  aspects  of 
ral  reading  that  relate  directly  to  beginning  reading.  All 
>ther  material  concerned  with  instruction  in  oral  reading  will 
te  discussed  in  subsequent  appropriate  chapters. 

II.  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  discussions  just  presented  in  Section  I  as  Problems  i,  2, 
nd  3  were  largely  introductory  in  character.  They  pertained 
jo  certain  general  characteristics  of  the  program  in  compre¬ 
hension  during  the  initial  period.  We  turn  now  to  a  treatment 
»f  the  remaining  nine  problems  concerned  primarily  with  the 
hethods  and  materials  of  teaching  beginning  reading. 

A  complete  comprehension  program  for  the  initial  period 
hould  include  several  different  types  of  reading  activities. 
These  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  types  of  training  provided  during 
the  preparatory  period.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  the 
present  section  as  Problem  4. 
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2.  The  first  informal  lessons  based  upon  content  familiar  to  tl 
child.  These  lessons  form  what  may  be  called  arbitrari 
the  more  or  less  systematic  approach  to  beginning  readin 
They  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  as  Problem  5. 

3.  Reading  activities  in  relation  to  various  classroom  activitie 
This  work  constitutes  more  or  less  incidental  reading  expei 
ences,  supplementary  to  the  systematic  informal  lesson 
These  activities  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  as  Problem  t 

4.  The  introduction  of  book  reading,  discussed  herein  1 
Problem  7. 

5.  The  development  of  a  sight  vocabulary.  This  work 
treated  herein  as  Problem  8. 

6.  Training  in  independence  in  recognizing  new  words.  Th 
topic  is  discussed  in  this  chapter  as  Problem  9. 

7.  Introducing  the  pupil  to  wide  reading.  Problem  10. 

8.  Training  in  the  fundamental  habits  of  recognition  and  inte 
pretation.  This  problem  is  discussed  as  Problem  n. 

9.  Seat  work  exercises.  Problem  12. 

10.  The  use  of  informal  tests.  Problem  13. 

The  discussions  of  these  nine  problems  follow  in  the  ord( 
listed  above. 

PROBLEM  4.  CONTINUING  TYPES  OF  TRAINING 
UTILIZED  DURING  THE  PREPARATORY  PERIOD 

Too  often,  first-grade  teachers  neglect  to  continue  the  typ( 
of  instructional  activities  which  were  utilized  during  tl 
preparatory  period.  Obviously  the  fact  that  a  given  pup 
has  entered  the  first  grade  is  no  sound  reason  why  such  instru 
tional  activities  should  be  dropped.  In  the  first  place,  man 
pupils  entering  the  first  grade  are  ill  prepared  for  reading  an 
preparatory  instruction  must  be  provided.  In  the  secon 
place,  while  a  pupil  may  have  completed  effective  kindergarte 
training  there  is  still  need  for  more  enriched  experiences,  moi 
problematic  situations  to  be  solved,  and  more  language  trail 
ing.  Such  continued  work  should  go  far  in  motivating  begii 
ning  reading  activities  and  in  removing  certain  difificultie 
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Consequently  it  seems  apparent  that  all  through  the  period  of 
litial  instruction  in  reading  the  teacher  should  make  provision 
^>r  training  in  the  seven  types  of  instructional  activities  pro- 
osed  for  the  preparatory  period.  As  discussed  more  fully  in 
be  preceding  chapter,  these  seven  types  of  training  are : 
k)  providing  pupils  with  rich,  real,  and  varied  experiences ; 
2)  training  in  solving  problematic  situations ;  (3)  training  in 
be  speaking  of  simple  English  sentences;  (4)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  spoken  vocabulary ;  (5)  training  in  accurate 
inundation  and  pronunciation ;  (6)  the  development  of  the 
(esire  to  read ;  and  (7)  training  in  keeping  a  series  of  ideas 
|i  mind  in  proper  sequence. 

PROBLEM  5.  THE  FIRST  INFORMAL  LESSONS  IN 
READING 

1.  Introductory  statements.  Reading  is  essentially  a  matter 
l  getting  meaning  from  the  written  or  printed  symbols  of 
lought.  These  symbols  are  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and 
le  like  that  stand  for  appropriate  meanings,  ideas,  thoughts, 
id  concepts.  The  fundamental  task,  therefore,  in  teaching 
le  child  to  read  is  getting  him  to  respond  with  correct  mean- 
igs  and  concepts  when  he  sees  the  symbols  of  them  in  written 
*  printed  form.  Thus  the  heart  of  all  reading  is  the  getting 
:  thought  from  the  printed  page. 

This  point  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Some  children  have 
arned  to  read  without  much  reference  to  the  getting  of  mean- 
g.  They  have  learned  to  pronounce  words  and  to  read 
jntences  aloud  with  considerable  glibness.  Unfortunately, 
iwever,  these  responses  to  the  printed  symbols  of  meaning 
ive  been  all  too  often  mere  verbal  utterances.  By  no  stretch 
the  imagination  can  this  be  called  reading.  It  is  always 
ere  word  calling.  Actually  the  responses  that  these  chil- 
:en  make  to  printed  and  written  symbols  should  be  mean- 
gs  and  thoughts  rather  than  or  in  addition  to  vocal  expres- 
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sions.  It  is  not  out  of  the  way,  therefore,  to  say  that  ai 
teaching  of  reading  that  does  not  lead  the  child  to  respond 
printed  symbols  with  meanings,  concepts,  and  the  like  fa 
in  its  fundamental  purpose. 

Now  the  young  child  who  approaches  reading  for  the  fii 
time  is  not  entirely  without  some  of  the  equipment  essent; 
to  learning  to  read.  For  one  thing,  he  has  had  experience 
That  is,  he  has  seen  things,  he  has  heard  things,  and  he  h 
come  into  direct  contact  with  innumerable  objects,  even 
and  activities.  These  experiences  have  given  him  concep 
and  ideas,  and  with  these  concepts  and  ideas  he  possesses  sor 
of  the  mental  background  necessary  for  understanding  wh 
the  printed  and  written  symbols  of  thought  talk  about. 

In  addition  he  has  learned  to  express  those  ideas  and  co 
cepts  orally  by  speaking  words  and  sentences.  Likewise  1] 
understands  what  many  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  mej 
when  he  hears  them  spoken.  That  is,  the  words  and  sentenc 
he  speaks  carry  meaning  for  him,  and  he  has  learned  to  respoi 
with  meaning  when  he  hears  various  expressions  spoken. 

These  words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  however,  carry  mea 
ing  for  him  only  when  he  hears  them  spoken  or  when  he  spea 
them.  He  does  not  yet  respond  with  meaning  when  he  se 
them  in  printed  form.  For  example,  when  you  say  to  hi 
“Please  close  the  door,”  he  understands  what  you  me 
because  of  his  background  of  meaningful  concepts,  because 
has  learned  to  associate  the  sound  symbols  of  that  thought  wi 
the  thought  itself,  and  because  the  words  you  speak  are  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  his  oral  vocabulary.  If,  howev< 
he  were  confronted  with  the  printed  words,  “Please  close  t 
door,”  he  could  not  respond  with  meaning.  This  is  becai 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  associate  the  printed  symbols  of  th 
thought  with  the  thought  itself. 

It  should  be  obvious  now  that  teaching  the  young  child 
comprehend  what  he  reads  consists  largely  of  getting  him 
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|  sociate  the  printed  symbols  of  meaning  or  thought  with  that 
5  eaning.  This  is  usually  done  by  substituting  the  printed  form 
\  the  thought  for  the  oral  form  that  he  already  understands, 
by  expressing  the  printed  symbol  as  the  oral  symbol.  Con- 
!  quently,  first  steps  in  beginning  reading  usually  seek  to 
Mach  the  child  to  sound  or  pronounce  the  printed  symbol  of  the 
!  [ought  —  a  process  of  transfer  which  enables  him  to  gather 
i!  (eaning  from  printed  words  and  sentences. 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  methods  of  teaching  beginners  to 
\\mprehend  what  they  read?  In  order  to  teach  the  child  to 
’ilange  the  unfamiliar  printed  symbol  of  thought  into  the 
'  miliar  oral  symbol  —  and  thus  associate  meaning  with  the 
inted  form  —  the  school  has  made  use  of  several  methods. 

;  >me  of  these  may  be  designated  arbitrarily  as  mechanical 
!  ethbds.  Prominent  in  this  group  are  the  alphabetic  method, 

I  |e  phonic  method,  and  the  phonetic  method.  Others  —  the 
!  3rd  method  and  the  sentence  method  —  may  be  called 
1  ought  methods.  The  brief  discussion  of  these  methods 
bich  follows  should  be  not  only  of  historical  interest  but 
:ould  also  emphasize  certain  important  characteristics  of 

I  |e  modern  approach  to  beginning  reading  discussed  in  detail 

this  section. 

I I  Consider  first  the  mechanical  methods.  The  oldest  of  these, 
;e  alphabetic  method,  was  essentially  a  matter  of  learning  to 
;ad  by  spelling.  It  was  used  rather  commonly  in  American 
hools  as  late  as  1870,  and  no  doubt  still  flourishes  in  some 
farters.  With  the  use  of  this  method  great  emphasis  and 
ride  was  placed  upon  memorization  of  the  alphabet.  The 
lild  learned  to  name  and  identify  in  order  the  individual 
tters.  In  addition  he  learned  to  sound  certain  two-  and  three- 
tter  combinations  or  nonsense  syllables  such  as  sa,  ba,  ab, 

,  ob,  pag,  and  glo.  Having  learned  the  name  of  each  letter, 
k  was  supposed  to  convert  the  word  into  its  alphabetic  name 
bits  and  obtain  thereby  a  very  crude  indication  of  the  pro- 
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nunciation  or  sound  of  the  word  as  a  unit.  This  was  supposll 
to  give  him  the  meaning  of  the  printed  word.  Obviously  t 
whole  procedure  assumed  that  the  ability  to  name  the  lette 
of  a  word  led  to  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

The  real  crudity  of  the  alphabetic  method  led  to  the  use 
the  so-called  phonic  method.  Here  the  emphasis  was  plac 
upon  the  memorizing  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lett< 
rather  than  their  names.  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  c< 
rect  sound  or  pronunciation  of  a  given  word  the  pupil  v 
taught  to  blend  the  sounds  of  the  individual  letters  togeth 
This  blending  was  supposed  to  yield  the  correct  sound  of  t 
word  as  a  unit  which  in  turn  would  arouse  meaning  for  t 
pupil.  But  the  process  didn’t  work.  It  became  clear  tl 
the  sound  of  a  word  is  not  always  a  combination  of  the  sour 
of  individual  letters  in  that  word.  For  one  thing  a  sinj 
letter  often  has  various  sounds.  Further,  many  words  ha 
silent  letters.  In  addition,  the  correct  sounding  of  seve 
letters  grouped  together  as  a  unit  in  a  word  is  not  a  logi 
result  of  the  application  of  the  phonic  method. 

The  phonetic  method  attempted  to  meet  these  difficulti 
One  plan,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  approximah 
forty-four  sounds  in  the  English  language  and  only  twenty- 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  invented  additional  printed  charact 
for  the  sounds  not  cared  for  by  the  elementary  sounds  of  1 
twenty-six  letters.  This  was  done  largely  by  slight  alteratic 
in  the  printed  form  of  the  original  twenty-six  letter  characte  ,  : 
With  the  use  of  this  plan  the  child  was  required  to  learn  1 : 
sound  of  each  of  the  forty -four  characters  and  to  work  out  1 
sound  of  a  given  word  by  blending  the  sounds  of  each  pot( 
letter  in  the  word. 

A  second  plan  utilized  what  are  commonly  known  as 
acritical  marks.  These  marks  indicated  the  sound  to 
accredited  to  a  given  letter  in  different  settings.  With  t 
plan  the  pupil  was  required  to  learn  each  letter  in  the  alphal 
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ad,  in  addition,  the  sound  to  be  employed  when  a  given  letter 
I  as  accompanied  by  a  given  diacritical  mark.  This,  of  course, 
licreased  the  complexity  of  the  learning  job.  Further  con- 
ision  resulted  from  the  fact  that  a  given  mark  and  letter  did 
at  always  represent  the  same  sound. 

1  These  three  mechanical  methods  —  the  alphabetic,  the 
home,  and  the  phonetic  —  possess  at  least  three  character- 
Itics  in  common.  In  the  first  place  they  are  all  synthetic  in 
^eir  procedure.  That  is,  they  proceed  from  the  simplest 
rinted  symbols  to  more  complex  symbols.  They  teach  first 
lie  names  or  sounds  of  letters,  then  two-letter  combinations, 
iree-letter  combinations,  one-syllable  words,  two-syllable 
lords,  three-syllable  words,  phrases,  and  finally  the  words 
re  read  in  sentences.  In  the  second  place  it  is  apparent 
|iat  the  three  mechanical  methods  seek  first  to  develop 
fective  oral  reading  through  pronunciation  drill.  This 
xomplishment  in  itself  is  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  not 
lough.  Finally,  none  of  these  methods  can  have  much 
)  do  with  introducing  reading  to  the  child  as  a  thought- 
itting  process.  They  do  not  utilize  the  child’s  background 
:  experiences.  Their  approach  is  very  largely  through  the 
medium  of  relatively  meaningless  names  and  sounds  of  let- 
irs.  The  first  reading  materials  have  nothing  whatever  to 
b  with  concepts  and  ideas  familiar  to  the  child.  It  is 
ecause  of  this  third  characteristic  that  their  use  is  distinctly 
uestionable. 

I  Consider  second  the  so-called  thought  methods.  These 
rocedures  differ  from  the  mechanical  methods  in  at  least  two 
aspects.  They  are  analytical  rather  than  synthetical  in  their 
ittack.  That  is,  they  proceed  by  analyzing  larger  language 
nits  such  as  the  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  instead  of  beginning 
dth  the  names  or  sounds  of  letters  which  gradually  leads  to 
lie  reading  of  words  and  sentences.  In  addition  they  empha- 
Ize  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process.  To  do  this  they  use 
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the  word  or  sentence  as  a  thought  unit  and  make  capital  of  1 
child’s  background  of  experiences. 

The  origin  of  the  word  method  lies  in  the  early  work 
Comenius,  a  famous  medieval  educator.  Although  foster 
by  several  persons  in  Europe  it  did  not  come  into  common  i 
in  America  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  pi 
tagonists  hold  that  an  effective  method  in  beginning  readi 
must  emphasize  thought-getting  and  that  the  word  is  t 
natural  unit  of  thought.  For  them  an  approach  to  readi 
through  the  memorizing  of  the  names  or  sounds  of  letters 
psychologically  unsound  because  such  names  and  sounds  ha 
no  meaning  for  the  young  child,  and  because  the  sound  oi 
word  is  not  the  sum  of  the  names  or  sounds  of  the  individr 
letters.  In  addition,  they  hold  that  learning  to  read  by  woi 
is  simpler  than  procedures  outlined  by  the  mechanical  metho< 
Consequently  the  word  method  proceeds  to  teach  words 
units.  Experiences  or  objects  familiar  to  the  child  are  clos< 
associated  with  the  printed  word  that  represents  them.  T 
is  done  to  develop  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  sight  vocal 
lary.  Always  the  sound  of  the  whole  word  is  associated  clos( 
with  the  word’s  total  printed  symbol.  Frequently,  the  ch 
proceeds  later  to  analyze  familiar  words  into  sound  units  whi 
provides  him  with  experience  needed  in  the  later  analysis 
unfamiliar  words. 

The  sentence  method  was  introduced  in  American  schools 
Superintendent  Farnham  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
did  not  come  into  common  use  until  1890.  Those  who  supp( 
it  believe  that  the  sentence  rather  than  the  word  or  the  nan 
and  sounds  of  letters  is  the  natural  unit  of  thought  and  t 
natural  manner  of  expressing  a  thought.  They  believe  a 
that  the  sentence  is  not  a  sum  of  the  word  names  or  sour 
included  in  the  sentence  any  more  than  a  word  is  the  sum  to 
of  letter  names  or  sounds.  Consequently,  the  approach 
beginning  reading  is  distinctly  an  analytical  and  thought 
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•ocess.  The  child,  having  had  some  interesting  experience, 
iving  heard  a  story  read,  or  having  seen  a  familiar  picture,  is 
i  to  state  sentences  which  express  his  thoughts  about  the 
perience,  story,  or  picture.  The  teacher  then  writes  and 
;  ints  these  statements  which  the  child  reads.  Obviously 
'  ch  reading  is  thoroughly  charged  with  meaning  simply 
i  :cause  the  printed  symbols  he  reads  express  ideas  he  has 
hveioped.  In  addition,  the  child  is  led  to  analyze  the  sen- 
i  hces  into  single  words,  which,  when  coupled  with  the  frequent 
currence  of  such  words  in  various  sentences,  provides  for  the 
i  jady  recognition  of  important  words  as  units.  Often  the 
ild  is  led  further  in  analysis  by  breaking  familiar  words  into 
eir  sound  elements,  which  experience  becomes  helpful  in 
i  )rking  out  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words. 

I  ^Apparently  the  most  modern  systems  of  beginning  reading 
e  those  which  make  use  of  a  combination  of  the  sentence 
sthod,  the  word  method,  and  the  phonetic  or  phonic  method, 
i  >ually  such  systems  are  distinctly  analytical  in  their  pro- 
i  dure  and  center  intensely  upon  reading  as  a  thought-getting 
ocess.  They  frequently  employ  the  sentence  approach  in 
!  [rious  lessons.  In  addition  they  make  use  of  word  lessons 
;  rich  seek  to  develop  a  sight  vocabulary  of  important  words, 
iter,  when  the  need  arises,  familiar  words  are  analyzed  into 
eir  phonetic  sounds  and  important  phonograms,  syllables, 
wels,  and  consonants  are  taught.  With  this  training  the 
pil  is  equipped  with  essential  abilities  required  in  working 

I  t  the  pronunciation  of  new  words.  A  detailed  treatment  of 
i  e  instructional  activities  to  be  carried  on  in  doing  all  this 
|  >rk  will  be  found  throughout  the  remaining  discussions  of 
i  is  section. 

i  3.  What  characterizes  the  modern  approach  to  the  first  lessons 
actual  reading  ?  As  indicated  in  the  immediately  preceding 
scussion,  the  modern  approach  to  beginning  reading  is  dis- 
lctly  different  from  the  old  alphabetic  and  sound  methods. 
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Formerly  the  approach  was  largely  synthetic  in  characti 
The  child  learned  the  names  or  sounds  of  individual  lette 
and  letter  combinations  and  gradually  learned  to  read  whc 
words  and  sentences.  At  that  time  the  chief  purpose  of  ear 
reading  experiences  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  teaching  the  chi 
to  build  the  sound  of  a  word  by  combining  the  sounds  of 
letters.  Obviously  this  placed  fundamental  emphasis  up< 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  reading  process. 

Today  the  most  important  thing  about  first  reading  lesso 
or  experiences  is  that  they  introduce  the  child  to  reading 
a  thought-getting  process.  Consequently,  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  meaning  rather  than  mechanics.  The  first  lesso 
do  not  seek  to  teach  the  pupil  to  derive  the  sound  of  a  wo 
through  the  memorization  and  the  application  of  the  na 


or  sounds  of  letters.  They  begin,  rather,  with  thought  un 
already  familiar  to  the  child.  These  thought  units  are  wor 
or  sentences  taken  from  content  that  is  interesting  to  the  ch 
because  he  is  familiar  with  it.  They  may  refer  to  a  story  tb 
the  child  has  heard,  an  activity  in  which  he  is  engaged,  a  gai 
he  has  learned  to  play,  a  rhyme  he  has  heard  or  learned,  or 
a  familiar  picture.  As  Judd1  points  out,  “  anything  that 
familiar  enough  to  arouse  vivid  reactions  will  do,  but  it  mi 
be  familiar.” 

In  addition  to  utilizing  familiar  experiences,  the  first  readi 
lessons  must  cloak  the  material  to  be  read  in  words  and  expe 
ences  that  are  in  themselves  familiar  to  the  child.  That  is,  t 
words  used  to  relate  the  familiar  experience  in  print  must 
words  that  are  within  the  spoken  vocabulary  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantages  in  using  only  famil 
concepts  in  the  material  to  be  read  and  in  expressing  th< 
concepts  in  words  that  are  included  in  the  child’s  spot  j 
vocabulary.  In  the  first  place  such  procedure  enham 

1  Judd,  C.  H.  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development.  Supplementary  Educatic 
Monographs,  vol.  2,  No.  4,  p.  184.  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chic;  j 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Quoted  with  permission  of  the  publishers 
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reatly  the  transfer  from  the  oral  symbol  of  thought  to  the 
rinted  symbol.  This  is  due  to  two  contributing  factors, 
irst,  the  words  or  sentences  that  the  child  reads  in  his  first 
ssons  describe  some  familiar  concept  or  experience.  In  fact, 
ley  may  well  be  his  own  statements  about  some  activity  in 
f  hich  he  has  engaged,  or  another  familiar  experience.  Obvi- 
*  isly  it  is  easier  to  gather  meaning  from  a  printed  report 
?  a  familiar  experience  than  of  an  unfamiliar  experience, 
i^cond,  the  words  used  to  describe  the  familiar  experience 

|i  :e  within  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary.  In  fact,  they  are 
Ten  the  very  words  or  expressions  he  uses  to  describe  the 
xperiences  when  he  talks  about  them.  Clearly,  it  is  much 
jisier  to  attach  meaning  to  the  printed  symbol  of  a  word  when 
tat  word  is  within  the  spoken  vocabulary  than  when  even  its 
l  pal  form  carries  no  meaning.  Contrast,  then,  the  simplicity 
I  ith  which  the  transfer  can  be  made  from  oral  to  printed 
pmbol  when  the  reading  material  utilizes  familiar  words  to 
inscribe  familiar  experiences  and  concepts,  and  the  difficulty 
[ith  which  the  same  transfer  can  be  made  when  strange  clues 
!  |ich  as  unfamiliar  words  or  the  names  and  sounds  of  letters 
I  re  used  as  leads  to  unfamiliar  ideas.  With  the  first  plan  the 
I  Inly  new  difficulty  in  the  learning  situation  is  the  transfer  of 
leaning  from  the  familiar  oral  symbol  of  a  familiar  idea  to  the 
ijrinted  symbol  of  the  same  idea.  In  the  second  plan  this 
'  jifficulty  is  accompanied  by  an  additional  difficulty  in  con- 
Ifection  with  strange  experiences  or  concepts,  and  a  third 
ifficulty  found  in  the  use  of  strange  words.  Small  wonder, 
ten,  that  the  first  actual  reading  lessons  should  utilize  content 
I  pat  describes  an  experience  familiar  to  the  child  and  cloaks 
I  lis  description  in  words  within  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary. 

A  second  advantage  found  in  first  reading  lessons  that 
i  biploy  familiar  experiences  cloaked  in  familiar  terms  lies  in 
1  be  fact  that  they  go  far  in  introducing  the  child  to  reading  as 
thought-getting  process.  When  the  pupil  finds  that  the 
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first  words  and  sentences  read  tell  him  a  thought  he  has  alread 
expressed,  or  describe  some  event,  activity,  or  object  wit 
which  he  is  familiar,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  he  wi 
realize  that  when  he  reads  he  gets  meaning.  In  addition, 
is  possible  that  he  will  develop  the  attitude  of  looking  fc 
meaning  in  all  reading  experiences  as  well  as  developing 
desire  to  read.  Contrast  these  probable  effects  with  thos 
resulting  from  the  old  alphabetic  and  phonic  methods, 
there  much  probability  that  the  child  whose  first  lessons  i 
reading  consist  of  learning  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  words  b 
combining  meaningless  letter  names  and  sounds  will  learn  the 
when  he  reads  he  gets  meaning  ?  Is  there  further  probabilit 
that  he  will  learn  to  look  for  meaning  in  all  reading  experiena 
and  that  he  will  develop  a  desire  to  read? 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  that  several  investigatior 
have  sought  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  different  aj 
proaches  to  first  reading  lessons.1  Several  of  these  studi( 
attempted  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  certai 
commercial  systems  of  beginning  reading  by  measuring  tl 
reading  achievement  of  pupils  taught  by  such  systems.  Nor 
of  the  studies  has  found  anything  of  much  value.  What  : 
more  to  the  point  other  researches  have  attempted  to  discovf 
important  differences  in  the  value  of  phonic  methods  an 
thought  methods.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the' 
investigations,  using  both  a  survey  and  an  experiment; 
technic,  have  failed  to  obtain  really  important  conclusion: 
Many  variables  were  not  controlled  and  conflicting  result 
were  obtained.  However,  one  may  say  that  the  data  gathere 
indicate  that  certain  important  values  are  acquired  by  bot 
thought  methods  and  the  teaching  of  phonics.  This  seems  t 
indicate  that  a  procedure  which  uses  a  sensible  thougl 

1  See  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  VII 
Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  28.  Department  of  Education,  Ur 
versity  of  Chicago,  1925.  See  also  appropriate  subsequent  issues  of  The  Elemental 
School  Journal. 
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lethod,  and  which  employs  phonics  as  a  distinctly  separate 
:  evice  to  enable  the  child  to  recognize  the  printed  symbols  of 
i  'ords  in  his  spoken  vocabulary,  is  likely  to  be  the  most  valu- 
ble.  At  least  such  a  procedure  seems  to  be  reasonable  when 
ne  considers  the  results  of  most  important  investigations  of 
jitial  instruction  in  beginning  reading.1 

The  emphasis  employed  in  this  discussion  favorable  to  an 
pproach  in  beginning  reading  based  upon  the  idea  that 
tiought-getting  is  more  important  than  mechanics  must  not 
|p  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  place 
!  pr  phonics  and  word  analysis  in  beginning  reading.  It  merely 
Insists  that  such  procedure  is  not  the  most  effective  way  of 
ntiating  reading  instruction.  It  insists  that  phonics  and 
ord  analysis  constitute  a  tool  with  which  the  child  can  unlock 
ew  words  rather  than  a  method  of  teaching  reading.  A 
etailed  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  phonics  and  word  analysis 
ppears  as  Problem  9  in  this  section. 

The  first  reading  experiences,  then,  to  be  encountered  by  the 
upil,  are  to  be  based  upon  familiar  concepts  cloaked  in 
imiliar  expressions.  Such  experiences  will  be  of  two  main 
l^pes.  These  types  are  :  (1)  systematic  informal  lessons  based 
1  pon  the  child’s  experiences;  and  (2)  incidental  reading  in 
bnnection  with  various  classroom  activities.  The  two  types 
iken  together  form  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  pre- 
timer  period  which  usually  continues  for  five  or  six  weeks 
1  reparatory  to  any  book  reading.  The  informal  lessons  are 
Ivstematic  and  basic  in  the  sense  that  they  constitute  the 
:  iacher’s  direct  attack  upon  first  steps  in  learning  to  read. 

I  hey  are  usually  planned  with  considerable  care  and  appear 
1  the  daily  program  as  regular  scheduled  lessons.  The 
1  jicidental  reading  occurs  in  relation  to  various  classroom 
ptivities  and  is  planned  as  supplementary  to  the  systematic 
|  lformal  lessons. 

1  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  on  tl 
present  problem  to  consider  examples  and  principles  of  tl 
systematic  informal  lessons.  The  discussion  of  Problem  6  wi 
be  concerned  with  the  needed  incidental  reading  activities. 

4.  What  are  examples  of  systematic  informal  lessons  ?  It 
probable  that  most  teachers  who  begin  reading  instruction  wit 
informal  lessons  based  upon  familiar  experiences  employ  or 
of  three  types  of  material.  These  are  :  (1)  familiar  rhymes  ( 
stories;  (2)  words  that  represent  familiar  concepts;  an 
(3)  direct  or  personal  experiences  in  which  the  child  has  ei 
gaged.  While  these  materials  by  no  means  exhaust  the  typ< 
of  usable  familiar  background  employed,  they  are  represents 
tive  enough  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  technic  involve 
in  all  such  informal  lessons.  The  remainder  of  the  discussio 
on  this  topic  will  present  more  or  less  detailed  examples  c 
the  use  of  these  three  types  of  material. 

(1)  Consider  first  the  use  of  familiar  rhymes  and  stories.  . 
good  example  of  such  work,  originally  reported  by  Parker  an 
Temple,1  may  be  narrated  as  follows : 

As  described  in  the  report  the  teacher  first  introduced  the  fo 
lowing  rhyme  to  the  class : 

Jack,  be  nimble 
Jack,  be  quick 
Jack,  jump  over 
The  candlestick. 

In  order  to  make  the  children  familiar  with  the  rhyme  and  i 
story  the  teacher  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  game.  First,  a  cand 
was  brought  into  the  room  and  the  children  jumped  over  i 
back  and  forth,  as  representative  of  the  thought  in  the  rhym 
As  this  activity  was  carried  on  the  rhyme  was  spoken  frequentl; 
Later  all  the  pupils  drew  a  picture  of  the  candlestick  on  tl 
blackboard  and  by  the  use  of  curved  lines  represented  Jac 
jumping  over  the  candlestick.  As  the  curved  lines  were  draw 

1  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice.  Unified  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Teachit 
pp.  455-47°>  op.  cit. 
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back  and  forth  over  the  candlestick  many  times  the  rhyme 
was  recited  in  concert. 

When  the  rhyme  had  become  familiar  to  the  children  the 
teacher  skillfully  made  preparation  for  the  first  reading  experi¬ 
ence.  By  suggestions  she  led  the  children  to  see  the  value  of 
having  the  rhyme  written  on  the  board  in  order  that  all  could 
read  it.  She  then  asked  the  pupils  to  tell  her  what  to  write  on 
the  blackboard.  One  child  told  her  the  first  line  to  write. 
Another  told  her  the  second  line.  Finally  the  group  had  dictated 
all  the  lines  of  the  rhyme  and  the  complete  story  was  ready  for 
(reading.  It  is  important  to  note  here,  of  course,  that  the  read¬ 
ing  material  consisted  of  the  children’s  expressions  which  repre¬ 
sented  an  experience  gained  through  familiarity  with  the  rhyme. 

;  On  the  following  day  the  teacher  brought  to  class  a  chart  on 
I  which  the  rhyme  and  an  appropriate  picture  were  printed. 
Several  types  of  practice  were  used  in  reading  the  chart.  The 
(first  activity  involved  concert  reading  of  each  line  in  the  rhyme. 
Then  several  children  read  the  rhyme  individually.  Further 
practice  was  given  when  the  children  identified  lines  that  told 
certain  ideas.  Later  a  duplicate  chart  without  the  picture  was 
brought  in  and  as  each  line  was  cut  off  the  children  put  it  in  a 
I  rack  in  its  proper  place.  In  addition,  further  practice  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  having  the  children  find  the  same  line  in  the  two  charts. 
In  another  type  of  practice  the  teacher  gave  each  line  to  a 
I  different  child.  As  she  called  for  a  given  line  the  child  who  held 
it  was  required  to  place  it  in  the  rack.  As  a  final  exercise  for 
the  second  day’s  work  the  children  were  asked  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  words  of  the  rhyme  when  they  appeared  in  various  places 
in  the  room. 

!  On  the  third  day  the  rhyme  was  first  reviewed  by  means  of 
individual  children  reading  the  whole  rhyme  and  by  placing 
(  separate  lines  in  the  rack.  In  addition  all  the  children  engaged 
in  blackboard  drawing  of  Jack  jumping  over  the  candlestick, 
similar  to  that  done  on  the  first  day.  In  the  final  reading 
(activity  for  the  period  the  teacher  suggested  the  rhyme,  “Jack 
and  Jill  went  up  the  hill,”  the  children  represented  it  on  the 
;  blackboard,  told  the  teacher  what  to  write  as  she  put  the  rhyme 
on  the  blackboard,  and  read  it  from  the  board  in  unison. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  new  chart  was  brought  to  class  on  which 
(the  new  rhyme  was  printed.  As  on  the  second  day  with  “Jack, 
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be  nimble,”  several  types  of  practice  were  used  in  reading  t 
new  rhyme.  When  these  practices  had  been  completed,  t 
teacher  introduced  a  new  job  —  the  learning  of  individual  wore 
Each  pupil  was  given  a  card  on  which  was  printed  one  word 
the  rhyme.  He  was  told  the  line  of  the  rhyme  in  which  1 
word  could  be  found,  and  was  then  required  to  match  his  ca 
with  the  corresponding  word  on  the  chart.  Errors  in  matchii 
due  to  similar  visual  appearances  and  position  in  the  line  we 
remedied  by  reading  the  immediately  preceding  context  in  t] 
line  or  rhyme.  In  this  way  the  child  who  could  match  t] 
words  only  by  irrelevant  clues  learned  what  the  word  on  tl 
card  said.  The  final  practice  for  the  fourth  day  involved  a  flas 
card  exercise  in  which  the  children  told  what  the  word  on  ea( 
card  was  when  held  before  them  by  the  teacher. 

The  work  for  the  fifth  day  centered  upon  drill  games.  Fir 
the  whole  rhyme  was  read.  This  was  followed  by  finding  lin 
that  said  certain  things.  Then  there  was  practice  in  matchii 
words  on  cards  with  corresponding  words  on  the  chart,  and  se 
eral  procedures  such  as  flashing,  identifying,  and  classifying  woi 
cards  were  used  to  teach  sight  words. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  work  opened  with  the  playing  of  the  gan 
“The  Old  Cat  Is  Asleep.”  When  the  game  had  become  familh 
to  the  pupils  the  teacher  produced  a  chart  on  which  was  printf 
the  rhyme  used  in  the  game  and  a  picture  of  the  cat.  The  pr< 
cedure  in  the  subsequent  reading  lesson  followed  that  used  i 
the  preceding  lessons;  that  is,  the  rhyme  was  read  first  as 
whole,  then  individual  lines  were  attacked,  followed  by  dri 
upon  single  words  and  phrases.  Such  work  as  shown  by  thes 
three  examples  is  rather  typical  of  the  procedure  used  by  teachei 
who  employ  familiar  rhymes  or  games  as  the  medium  for  fin 
reading  lessons. 

(2)  Consider  second  the  use  of  familiar  words  as  the  basi 
approach  to  first  reading  lessons.  A  splendid  example  of  thi 
procedure  is  reported  by  Gates,1  who  criticizes  the  rhyme  0 

1  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading,  chapter  XII,  op.  cit.  Recently  i 
Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading  (chapter  VII),  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Yorl 
1931,  Dr.  Gates  partially  repudiated  the  isolated  word  approach  to  beginning  readin 
lessons.  Nevertheless,  the  description  given  here  is  typical  of  the  better  attacks  th: 
utilize  familiar  words  as  the  basic  approach. 
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tory  procedure  as  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  example.  This 
(riticism  is  based  upon  the  propositions  that  too  much  prepar- 
tory  recital  frequently  kills  the  child’s  interest  in  reading  the 
tory  and  that  such  procedure  presents  too  many  new  diffi- 
lilties  together  in  the  first  reading  lessons, 
i  The  following  paragraphs,  taken  verbatim  from  Gates’s  re- 
jort,  provide  a  general  description  of  the  plan  : 

I  The  method  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
1  trials  with  beginning  individuals  and  small  groups  includes  many 
I  of  the  desirable  features  with  few  of  the  handicaps  found  in  each 
!  of  the  several  traditional  devices.  The  work  begins  with  a  few 
I  words  which  may  be  readily  arranged  into  phrases,  sentences, 

1  and  paragraphs.  The  larger  units  are  introduced  as  soon  as  the 
!  pupil  is  able  to  handle  them  without  undue  difficulty  and  con- 
I  fusion.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  long  period  devoted  exclu- 
i  sively  to  reading  words.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  a  few  words 
he  is  able  without  much  difficulty  to  read  phrases  and  sentences 
composed  of  these  words.  In  the  first  week  he  may  be  irt.ro- 
i  duced  to  all  types  of  reading  matter  —  words,  phrases,  sentences, 

|  paragraphs,  stories,  and  other  compositions.  The  method,  then, 

,  introduces  in  the  first  week  every  type  of  material ;  it  is  in  this 
|  sense  not  a  word,  sentence,  or  story  method  exclusively  but  a 
composite  of  these. 

|  This  method  selects  the  word  as  the  first  unit  of  perception. 

I  The  pupil  first  learns  to  recognize  several  words.  He  is  able 
!  to  read  a  phrase  and  sentence  and  even  a  whole  paragraph  almost 
I  at  once  because  he  can  read  the  component  words.  He  cannot 
at  the  beginning  accurately  perceive  larger  units  as  wholes  and 
does  not  need  to.  It  is  futile  to  insist  that  he  do  so.  The 
i  reception  of  the  more  complex  units  comes  gradually.  As  recep¬ 
tion  of  whole  phrases  becomes  useful,  provision  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  made.  As  sharper  discrimination  becomes  advisable, 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  more  refined  perception  of  the  first 
|  words,  by  the  introduction  of  an  increasing  number  of  words 
I  with  which  they  may  be  confused.  Sentences  and  paragraphs, 

I  introduced  at  the  earliest  moment  that  they  can  really  be  read, 
j  also  begin  as  simple  types  which  are  gradually  developed  into 
j  more  complex  forms.  Nevertheless,  the  pupil  is  able  from  almost 
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the  first  day  to  begin  training  designed  to  develop  gradually  ; 
types  of  word  mastery  and  perception,  and  all  varieties  of  coi 
prehension  that  are  eventually  needed.  His  progress  is  to 
gradual,  however,  while  he  proceeds  to  engage  in  a  variety 
reading  activities  that  are  useful  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyabli 

A  better  understanding  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Gates  can  1 
given  by  a  brief  but  concrete  illustration  of  several  days’  pr 
cedure  in  the  classroom.1 2 

In  the  first  lesson  several  important  words  are  taught  to  tl 
children.  This  work  is  done  by  means  of  word-picture  care 
On  one  side  of  these  cards  appears  the  printed  form  of  the  woi 
to  be  taught.  On  the  other  side  is  found  a  picture  which  illu 
trates  the  meaning  of  the  word.  By  displaying  the  cards 
connection  with  the  action,  quality,  or  object  they  represen 
and  by  employing  them  in  numerous  group  and  individual  exe 
cises  and  games,  the  child  learns  to  recognize  the  words  to  1 
learned.  The  remainder  of  the  time  for  the  first  lesson  is  spei 
in  working  out  the  first  exercise  in  a  work  book.  This  woi 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  on  important  comprehensic 
skills.  The  first  exercise  requires  the  pupil  to  identify  each  woi 
taught  by  associating  the  printed  form  of  the  word  with  a  pi 
ture  of  the  word’s  meaning. 

In  the  second  lesson  two  new  important  words  are  taught  b 
means  of  the  word  cards  and  the  old  words  are  reviewed.  1 
addition  the  pupils  work  through  an  exercise  in  the  work  boo 
which  requires  them  to  identify  each  word  taught  so  far  b 
selecting  from  among  several  pictures  the  one  that  tells  what  tl 
word  says. 

In  the  third  lesson  several  new  words  are  taught  and  the  ol 
words  reviewed  by  means  of  the  word-picture  cards  utilized  i 
individual  and  group  activities.  This  is  followed  by  exercise 
in  the  work  book  which  require  the  child  to  identify  the  meanin 
of  the  new  words  by  following  directions.  These  exercises  intre 
duce  the  child  for  the  first  time  to  the  reading  of  simple  phrase 

1  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading ,  pp.  198-199,  op.  cit.  Quoted  l 
permission  of  the  publishers. 

2  This  discussion  cannot  include  a  detailed  description  and  illustration  of  Gate 
proposed  plan.  For  more  detailed  illustration,  see  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primal 
Reading,  chapter  XII,  op.  cit. 
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and  sentences  that  are  composed  of  words  already  learned. 
Examples  of  such  sentences  are:  “Color  the  boy  blue,”  “Color 
the  boy  brown,”  etc.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  one 
word  in  the  sentences  —  “the”  —  has  not  been  taught.  This 
word  the  children  are  led  to  guess  from  the  context.  Further 
exercises  require  the  child  to  identify  the  meaning  of  short  sen¬ 
tences  composed  of  familiar  words  in  situations  where  three  sen¬ 
tences,  such  as  “The  boy  has  a  cat,”  “The  boy  has  a  dog,”  and 
I  “The  boy  has  a  box,”  are  associated  with  a  picture.  Thus  in 
the  third  lesson  the  children  read  words,  simple  phrases,  and 
sentences,  and  begin  to  infer  the  meaning  of  unlearned  words 
i.  from  the  context. 

|  The  fourth  lesson  includes  the  teaching  of  two  new  words, 
and  a  review  of  the  old  words  by  means  of  work  book  exercises 
'  which  require  the  child  to  identify  the  meaning  of  single  words 
by  selecting  the  proper  picture  from  among  several  and  to  read 
;  simple  sentences  composed  of  the  old  words.  In  addition  the 
latter  exercises  introduce  the  derived  participle  forms  of  a  few 
of  the  old  words  to  be  inferred  by  the  child  from  the  context. 

In  the  fifth  lesson  the  child  begins  to  read  stories  that  are 
composed  of  some  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  that  have 
j  been  taught.  The  children  first  learn  to  read  the  names  “  Peggy  ” 
i  and  “Peter,”  the  two  characters  in  a  series  of  stories.  When 
i  this  has  been  done  the  children  read  the  first  story  in  the  reading 
i  book.  The  story,  of  course,  is  composed  of  very  simple  sen- 
j  tences  which  include  words  previously  learned  and  require  the 
child  to  guess  from  the  context  in  the  case  of  only  one  word. 
As  an  aid  in  guessing  the  child  is  led  to  use  a  word-picture  dic- 
J  tionary.  This  dictionary  explains  the  meaning  of  important 
!  words  used  during  the  first  half  year’s  work  by  means  of  suitable 
j  pictures.  It  was  introduced  to  the  child  as  soon  as  the  first  few 
!  words  were  taught  by  the  word-picture  cards,  and  these  first 
words  served  as  a  lead  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  The  reading 
of  the  first  story  is  followed  by  subsequent  simple  stories  —  but 
i  only  after  the  learning  of  the  component  words  has  taken  place. 

This  approach  to  beginning  reading  proposed  by  Gates,  then, 
begins  with  the  teaching  of  common  words  that  can  readily  be 
used  in  phrases  and  sentences.  The  words  are  taught  by  means 
of  word-picture  cards  used  in  various  ways,  by  exercises  in  the 
work  book,  and  by  the  word-picture  dictionary.  From  the 
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learning  of  a  few  simple  words  the  pupil  is  carried  into  the  rea 
ing  of  simple  phrases  and  sentences  composed  of  the  words  nc 
mastered.  Following  this  the  child  is  introduced  to  the  readi: 
of  stories  found  in  the  prepared  reading  book.  Thus  within 
week’s  time  and  with  the  initial  teaching  of  not  more  than 
dozen  words  the  child  is  able  to  begin  the  free  reading  of  co 
nected  stories.  Subsequent  story  reading  is  preceded  by  trainii 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  first  four  lessons. 

(3)  As  a  final  illustration  of  the  approach  to  first  readir 
lessons  there  is  the  type  of  procedure  that  utilizes  dire' 
personal  experiences  of  the  pupil  rather  than  familiar  rhym< 
and  stories  or  familiar  words  as  the  material  to  be  read.  1 
considering  this  approach  we  shall  describe  in  some  detail 
unit  of  work  developed  and  taught  by  Miss  M.  Lucile  Harrisoi 
supervising  teacher,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley 
Colorado.  Miss  Harrison’s  own  description  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  school  opened  in  the  fall,  the  first-grade  teach( 
placed  two  large  piano  boxes  in  the  room,  out  of  which  she  hope 
the  children  might  want  to  build  a  house.  She  set  the  stage  fc 
this  building  problem  because  she  thought  it  could  be  of  value  £ 
an  initial  activity  out  of  which  much  reading  might  profitabl 
develop.  In  writing  plans  for  work  to  be  carried  out  and  i 
keeping  records  of  work  done  the  children  would  very  likely  us 
many  of  the  words  in  a  meaningful  way  which  are  of  importanc 
in  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  first-grade  child. 

The  presence  of  the  boxes,  a  doll,  a  few  housekeeping  toys,  an* 
furniture  brought  about  many  housekeeping  plays.  With  th 
suggestion  of  the  teacher,  all  decided  that  they  could  make  ; 
play  house  out  of  the  boxes  big  enough  for  them  to  play  in  ant 
much  more  real  than  the  two  rough  unpainted  boxes.  The; 
immediately  said,  “We  will  be  carpenters  and  build  a  house.” 

The  next  day  the  whole  group  went  to  visit  a  house  which  wa 
being  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  to  find  out  wha 
tools  carpenters  use  and  how  carpenters  work.  They  returnee 
and  found  that  they  had  sufficient  tools  in  their  work  bench  anc 
then  they  planned  to  begin  work. 

The  teacher  suggested  that  the  plan  of  their  work  had  bettei 
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3  written  down  so  they  could  refer  to  it  each  day  and  so  that 
lyone  coming  into  their  room  might  read  their  plans  and  know 
hat  they  were  going  to  do. 

Their  first  written  plan  was : 

Our  Play  House 

We  have  two  big  boxes. 

We  want  to  make  a  house. 

It  will  be  our  play  house. 

i  This  became  their  first  reading  chart.  After  work  on  the 
j  buse  had  been  started,  the  teacher  suggested  that  they  ought 
j>  keep  a  record  of  the  work  they  were  doing  in  order  to  tell 
lyone  interested  just  how  they  had  made  their  house.  Two 
inds  of  records  were  decided  upon.  One,  they  thought,  might 
je  of  kodak  pictures,  taken  as  they  were  at  work.  The  other 
might  be  a  written  record  and  they  could  read  it  to  others. 

There  was  value  in  having  both  new  plans  and  records  of  work 
one  in  written  form,  for  it  provided  for  a  great  deal  of  legiti¬ 
mate  repetition  of  words  being  learned,  thereby  helping  the 
lildren  to  fix  the  new  words  in  their  reading  vocabularies  with¬ 
-it  too  much  meaningless  drill  which  would  have  killed  the 
iterest  in  writing  and  reading  records  and  plans. 

As  each  plan  was  written  each  child  learned  to  read  it  so  that 
■je  might  carry  it  out  correctly.  As  each  record  was  written 
pich  child  learned  to  read  it  so  that  he  might  relate  it  correctly 
b  his  mother,  or  read  it  correctly  to  visitors  or  observers  who 
iame  into  the  room.  The  learning  to  read  sometimes  needed 
jdded  and  particular  attention,  in  which  case  the  plans  and 
pcords  were  used  in  reading  periods  during  the  day  when  the 
hildren  were  not  actually  at  work  on  their  house.  The  activity 
'eriod,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  day,  often  included  writing, 
eading,  and  work  upon  the  house  according  to  the  development 
|f  the  whole  activity. 

Soon,  as  the  records  in  the  two  forms  accumulated,  the  group 
tith  the  teacher  decided  that  they  should  be  organized  in  book 
orm  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  room  for  reference 
whenever  needed.  The  records  were  duplicated  in  the  cursive 
mnd  print,  as  they  had  been  on  the  charts,  a  typewriter  with 
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primer  type  being  used  for  the  latter.  Each  picture  was  placec 
in  the  book  with  its  corresponding  written  record  and  an  attrac 
tive  cover  was  made  on  which  was  illustrated  their  idea  of  th( 
finished  house  as  they  hoped  it  might  appear.  The  book  wa< 
called  “Our  House.”  The  pictures  with  the  written  records 
helped  the  children  with  less  ability  in  reading  to  recall  th< 
ideas  written  until  they  were  able  to  read  them  readily. 

The  record  book  was  taken  home  regularly  by  individuals  t( 
be  read  to  mother  and  father.  It  was  also  read  to  visitors 
The  learning  to  read  was  thus  motivated,  for,  of  course,  no  one 
could  read  it  and  show  it  to  visitors  until  he  could  satisfactoril) 
read  it  to  the  group. 

Following  are  the  plans  which  were  always  kept  on  a  con¬ 
venient  easel  for  reference,  printed  and  written  in  the  cursive 
script  by  the  teacher  on  large  sheets  of  news  print  which  could 
be  easily  turned  on  the  easel : 

No.  i 

Our  Play  House 

We  have  two  big  boxes. 

We  want  to  make  a  house. 

It  will  be  our  play  house. 

No.  2 

Tools  We  Need 

We  need  hammers. 

We  need  saws. 

We  need  nails. 

No.  3 

Our  house  needs  windows. 

Our  house  needs  a  door,  too. 

No.  4 

Our  house  needs  a  chimney. 

We  want  a  porch  on  our  house. 

We  need  flower  boxes. 
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No.  5 

We  have  built  our  house. 

It  needs  paint. 

We  will  paint  it  white  and  green. 

No.  6 

We  have  painted  our  house. 

Our  house  needs  furniture. 

It  needs  a  table. 

It  needs  two  chairs. 

We  need  a  cupboard. 

Our  house  needs  a  bed,  too. 

No.  7 

Our  house  needs  paper. 

We  will  paper  it. 

No.  8 

We  have  made  our  furniture. 

It  needs  paint. 

We  will  paint  it  white  and  green. 

No.  9 

We  need  some  bedclothes. 

We  want  a  tablecloth  and  some  napkins. 

We  want  a  table  cover. 

Our  windows  need  some  curtains,  too. 

No.  io 

Our  house  needs  some  pictures. 

We  need  some  dishes. 

The  floor  needs  paint. 

We  will  paint  it  green. 

In  order  to  help  the  children  to  read  the  plans  independently 
as  they  were  written,  we  labeled  with  a  card  the  various  parts  of 
:  the  house  which  were  spoken  of  in  the  plans.  If  a  child  then 
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did  not  recognize  the  words  “the  door,”  he  could  find  thos 
words  immediately  over  the  door.  The  cards  so  placed  wer 
used  as  a  self-help  to  the  child  in  his  reading  of  the  plans. 

Following  are  the  records  which  were  written  in  cursive  prin 
and  on  the  typewriter  with  primer  type  and  included  with  th 
appropriate  pictures  in  the  record  book  on  the  reading  table : 

No.  i 

We  had  two  big  boxes. 

We  wanted  to  make  a  play  house. 

We  took  the  backs  off  of  the  boxes. 

No.  2 

Our  house  needed  a  door  and  windows. 

Gretchen  measured  the  door. 

Aileen  and  Marjorie  measured  the  windows. 

No.  3 

Bobbie,  Gretchen,  and  Marjorie  nailed  the  boxes  together. 
No.  4 

The  windows  are  finished. 

We  have  four  windows. 

The  door  is  finished,  too. 

No.  5 

Jack  and  Bobbie  made  the  chimney. 

Georgene  and  Virginia  worked  on  the  porch. 

Marjorie  and  Bobbie  made  the  flower  boxes. 

No.  6 

Virginia  nailed  the  porch  roof. 

Gretchen  and  Bobbie  helped  Virginia. 

No.  7 

We  needed  tools. 

We  used  hammers. 
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We  used  saws. 

We  used  nails. 

No.  8 

The  carpenters  have  finished  the  house. 
No.  9 

Our  house  is  finished. 

We  needed  a  table. 

We  needed  two  chairs. 

We  needed  a  cupboard. 

Our  house  needed  a  bed,  too. 

No.  io 

We  have  made  furniture  for  our  play  house. 
A  table  is  finished. 

Two  chairs  are  finished. 

The  bed  is  finished,  too. 

No.  n 

We  have  painted  our  house. 

We  painted  it  green  and  white. 

We  put  plants  in  our  window  boxes. 

No.  12 

Our  furniture  is  painted. 

It  is  green  and  white. 

All  of  us  helped. 

No.  13 

We  are  decorators,  too. 

No.  14 

Our  house  needed  paper. 

We  papered  it. 

Jack  and  Georgene  put  on  the  paste. 
Bobby  A.  put  the  paper  on  the  wall. 
Aileen  helped. 
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No.  15 

We  needed  these  things : 
bedclothes 
tablecloth 
napkins 
table  cover 
curtains 

We  made  all  of  them. 

No.  16 

We  needed  dishes. 

We  all  helped  to  make  them. 

We  painted  them  white  and  lavender. 

No.  17 

We  put  pictures  in  our  play  house. 

We  painted  the  floor  green. 

Then  we  moved  in. 

No.  18 

We  have  finished  our  house. 

We  must  keep  it  clean. 

All  of  us  may  play  in  it. 

We  may  have  tea  parties. 

WTien  the  house  was  finished  there  were  many  housekeeping 
plays  carried  on  by  boys  and  girls  alike.  At  quiet  times,  on 
often  found  an  individual  in  the  house  reading  the  records  am 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  his  own  book  or  reading  anothe 
library  book  under  the  electric  light  with  which  the  house  wa 
equipped. 

Some  mothers  became  so  interested  in  the  house  that  the] 
borrowed  the  photographic  films  that  had  been  made  fron 
time  to  time  during  the  construction  of  the  house  and  had  th 
pictures  duplicated  for  the  children  at  home,  and  one  or  tw< 
even  duplicated  the  records  in  written  form  for  the  children  t< 
keep. 
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5.  What  important  principles  are  illustrated  in  the  three 
\  > receding  examples  of  informal  reading  lessons  ?  Each  of  the 
hree  typical  procedures  just  described  makes  use  of  several 
nportant  principles  of  apparent  value  in  the  approach  to 
beginning  reading.  Among  these  are  four  principles  which 
lay  be  mentioned  at  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  all  three 
;rocedures  are  largely  analytical  rather  than  synthetic.  They 
0  not  begin  with  the  names  or  sounds  of  letters,  proceed 
hrough  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  phonograms 
p  the  reading  of  whole  words,  and  finally  emerge  into  the 
bmprehension  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  They  begin 
ather  with  the  larger  units  such  as  words  and  sentences, 
"he  learning  of  the  sounds  of  letters  and  phonograms  follows 
^ter. 

In  the  second  place,  each  of  the  three  procedures  is  a  thought 
iethod  rather  than  a  mechanical  method.  They  do  not  begin 
rith  meaningless  names  or  sounds  of  letters.  Their  approach 
i  distinctly  through  material  that  carries  meaning  for  the  child 
Tether  they  make  first  use  of  words,  or  sentences,  or  a  familiar 
:ory.  In  the  first  illustration  the  rhyme  which  composed 
re  material  to  be  read  was  familiar  to  the  child  at  the  time  of 
bading.  In  the  second  illustration  each  word  learned  was 
nown  to  the  pupil  in  the  spoken  form.  In  the  third  pro- 
edure  the  material  read  represented  the  child’s  own  report  of 
p  experience  through  which  he  had  passed.  Thus  not  only 
id  each  of  these  procedures  begin  with  familiar  thought  units 
^pressed  in  familiar  terms,  but  in  addition  made  a  consider- 
ble  contribution  towards  helping  the  child  to  realize  that 
jading  is  a  process  of  getting  thought. 

In  the  third  place,  each  of  the  three  procedures  carried  a 
crong  possibility  of  developing  a  desire  to  read.  This  becomes 
I  pssible,  of  course,  whenever  the  material  to  be  read  by  the 
1  hild  carries  meaning  for  him  and  when  that  meaning  is  made 
iteresting. 
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6.  How  long  should  the  systematic  informal  lessons  he  cor 
tinned?  As  mentioned  previously,  these  systematic  inform; 
lessons  constitute  a  large  part  of  what  is  commonly  known  a 
the  pre-primer  period.  In  the  strict  sense  such  work  usuall 
continues  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  close  of  whic 
the  first  reading  in  books  is  undertaken.  There  is,  howevej 
no  good  reason  why  such  work  should  cease  at  that  time 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous  informal  reading  lessons  base 
upon  the  child’s  experiences  should  be  utilized  throughout  a 
of  the  first  and  second  grades  —  long  after  book  reading  ha 
been  initiated. 

7.  What  materials  will  he  needed  in  the  classroom  to  carry  0 
the  systematic  informal  lessons?  The  materials  needed  f( 
developing  informal  lessons  will  depend  to  some  extent  upo 
the  type  of  procedure  used.  If  the  first  lessons  are  based  upo 
direct  experiences  of  the  class  or  familiar  stories  and  rhyme 
there  will  be  a  need  for  materials  necessary  for  carrying  out  tl 
experiences.  Such  experiences  —  quite  similar  to  those  di: 
cussed  previously  for  the  kindergarten  period  —  will  requi] 
their  own  peculiar  equipment,  most  of  which  will  be  horn 
made  and  appropriate  to  the  job  to  be  worked  out.  F( 
example,  the  equipment  needed  for  carrying  out  an  experiem 
with  bees,  chickens,  or  ducks,  the  building  of  a  play  house,  ( 
the  making  of  jelly  will,  of  course,  be  dictated  by  the  activit 
itself. 

In  addition  the  teacher  will  need  the  materials  essential 
recording  the  lessons  that  tell  about  these  experiences.  Amoi 
this  equipment  are:  (1)  “hectograph  used  with  a  large-tyj 
typewriter”;  (2)  “the  hectograph  used  with  long-hand  < 
manuscript  writing”;  (3)  “a  frame  and  special  sets  of  larj 
type  with  which  the  lesson  can  be  set  up  by  the  teacher” 
and  (4)  materials  for  use  in  constructing  flash  cards  f 

1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  p.  184,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  1 
Society. 
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ords  learned  and  in  carrying  on  the  usual  blackboard 
j  orx. 

If  the  procedure  used  is  similar  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
f  ates  the  materials  will  necessarily  include  the  equipment 
l  isential  to  that  plan.  As  noted  previously  such  material  will 
elude  a  series  of  word-picture  cards,  a  work  book  of  exercises 
>vering  words  learned,  a  word-picture  dictionary,  and  a  free 
lading  book  composed  of  simple  stories  involving  words  and 
I  [ntences  learned.  Such  materials  will  be  of  the  home-made 
i  iriety,  and  the  writer  does  not  recommend  their  construction 
id  use  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  qualified  to  engage  in 
|  ich  work. 

Regardless  of  the  procedure  used  all  first-grade  teachers 
lould  have  lists  of  the  words  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
Irst  informal  lessons.  As  noted  previously  in  this  chapter 
ich  a  list  should  include  those  words  known  to  be  included 
the  spoken  vocabulary  of  children  at  this  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  those  words  of  greatest  value  in  preparation  for  book 
fading.  Obviously  such  words  are  those  of  greatest  impor- 
ince  for  the  child  to  learn  to  read  during  the  pre-primer  stage. 

1  |he  sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained  were  indicated 
i  reviously  in  this  chapter. 

|  8.  References.  Several  sources  of  aid  for  the  first-grade 
!  bacher  in  developing  systematic  informal  lessons  are  available. 

'  [1  addition  to  those  included  in  the  present  discussion  the 
blowing  will  be  found  helpful :  (i)  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack  A. 

I  tow  to  Teach  Reading,  chapter  XI,  op.  cit.  (2)  Stone,  C.  R. 

1  blent  and  Oral  Reading ,  chapter  III,  Houghton  Mifilin  Com- 
any,  1926.  (3)  The  Classroom  Teacher ,  vol.  2,  chapter  IV, 

p.  cit.  (4)  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice.  Unified  Kinder - 
arten-First  Grade  Teaching ,  pp.  454-483,  op.  cit.  (5)  Storm, 
irace,  and  Smith,  Nila.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary 
fades,  pp.  1 59-1 72,  op.  cit.  (6)  Watkins,  Emma.  How  to 
\each  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
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Company,  Philadelphia,  1924.  (7)  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part  1 

pp.  1-24;  Part  II,  pp.  153-172.  National  Society  for  th 
Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  (8)  Patterson,  S.  W.  Teachin 
the  Child  to  Read ,  chapter  VII.  Doubleday,  Doran  an 
Company,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1930. 


PROBLEM  6. 


READING  IN  RELATION  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


As  indicated  previously  the  pre-primer  period  usually  ir 
eludes  systematic  informal  reading  lessons  and  various  readin 
activities  in  relation  to  other  classroom  work.  The  first 
these  jobs  —  the  systematic  informal  lessons  —  has  been  di: 
cussed.  We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  ( 
providing  reading  situations  in  connection  with  various  clas 
room  activities. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  providing  opportunity  to  read  in  co\ 
nection  with  various  classroom  activities?  There  has  been 
tendency  to  limit  reading  instruction  during  the  initial  pericll. 
of  training  to  the  so-called  reading  periods  in  the  daily  pr 
gram.  This  means  that  the  only  reading  activities  conscious] 
provided  were  those  found  in  the  systematic  informal  lesso: 

At  the  present  time,  however,  teachers  are  realizing  th 
informal  lessons  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves.  Con: 
quently  many  first-grade  teachers  now  arrange  various  aspe 
of  their  classroom  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  is  co| 
fronted  with  the  need  and  opportunity  to  read  in  connect! 
with  numerous  activities.  This  does  not  mean  that  th 
various  incidental  reading  activities  can  supplant  the  syste: 
atic  informal  lessons.  It  merely  recognizes  the  propositi 
that  the  informal  lessons  are  not  self-sufficient  and  seeks 
supply  a  richer  reading  program  through  these  supplement: 
reading  activities. 

The  value  of  these  additional  reading  activities  should 
apparent.  Such  work  should  provide  practice  on  import 
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jading  abilities  in  addition  to  that  acquired  through  the 
;  [formal  lessons.  It  should  also  aid  in  making  the  child 
imiliar  with  situations  and  activities  in  which  one  needs  to 
now  how  to  read.  In  addition,  it  should  lead  the  child  to 
;  ialize  that  reading  is  a  tool  by  which  he  can  interpret  many 
lings,  and  through  which  he  can  gather  enjoyment  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Finally  it  should  go  far  in  stimulating  the  child’s 
iterest  in  and  desire  for  reading. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  reading  can  he  used 
i  connection  with  various  classroom  activities  ?  Among  the 
fcveral  means  provided  for  incidental  reading  activities  during 
'jie  initial  period  is  the  bulletin  board.  The  proper  use  of  this 
lece  of  equipment  is  apparently  quite  helpful  in  developing 
mpid  progress  in  reading.  In  the  beginning  its  use  centers 
round  the  creation  of  a  reading  environment  for  the  child 
ad  in  stimulating  his  desire  to  read.  Frequently  the  teacher 
1  bsts  on  the  board  interesting  pictures  with  printed  explana- 
pns,  announcements,  directions,  plans  for  activities,  and  the 
ke.  At  first  the  teacher  usually  calls  the  attention  of  the 
1  upils  to  the  material  on  the  board,  but  as  time  goes  on 
^e  child  of  his  own  accord  learns  to  consult  the  display, 
jhis  is  particularly  true  if  the  materials  used  are  always 
ithin  his  comprehension. 

1  Such  work  of  course  cannot  be  carried  out  haphazardly, 
s  Storm  and  Smith  1  indicate,  the  procedure  needs  to  be  care- 
tlly  planned.  The  pictures  chosen  for  posting  should  repre- 
;nt  some  object  or  activity  distinctly  familiar  to  the  child, 
id  the  short  sentences  used  to  explain  them  should  represent 
qiressions  within  his  spoken  vocabulary.  Announcements 
:  important  classroom  or  school  affairs  may  be  posted  on  the 
pard,  particularly  if  such  have  been  worded  by  the  children, 
ike  wise  the  plans  that  the  group  makes  in  organizing  a  project 
f  an  excursion  may  be  printed  by  the  teacher  and  posted.  In 

| 1  Storm,  Grace,  and  Smith,  Nila,  op.  tit.,  pp.  154-155. 
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addition,  if  the  teacher  has  arranged  for  various  children  t 
perform  certain  classroom  jobs  during  the  day,  such  as  watch 
ing  the  thermometer,  watering  the  flowers,  passing  supplies 
and  the  like,  her  daily  selections  of  personnel  for  these  activitie 
may  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  All  such  procedure 
followed  in  using  the  bulletin  board  go  far  in  teaching  the  chil 
that  interesting  information  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  can  b 
gotten  by  reading  what  appears  on  the  board. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that  all  bulletin  boarc 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  crowding  and  untidiness 
Further,  they  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  observe 
easily  by  the  child  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  wall.  The 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  out  of  date  and  monotc 
nous.  It  is  extremely  important  that  they  be  kept  attractiv< 

In  addition  to  the  bulletin  board,  frequent  but  sensible  us 
should  be  made  of  posters.  These  creations  should  usuall 
present  a  picture  which  the  teacher  has  cut  from  a  magazir 
or  obtained  from  some  other  source.  Accompanying  tl 
picture  should  be  simple  explanations  or  perhaps  a  simp 
story,  which  represent  expressions  that  the  children  have  mac 
about  the  picture  or  the  idea  expressed  by  it.  Frequently  tl 
children  can  be  of  considerable  aid  in  making  the  poste 
Probably  the  most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  about  a 
posters  is  that  they  must  convey  an  idea  that  is  important  f( 
the  child  to  learn.  Thus  many  good  posters  refer  to  importai 
health  habits,  citizenship  traits,  leisure  activities,  and  the  lik 
In  addition,  whatever  reading  material  accompanies  tl 
picture  must  be  expressed  simply,  within  the  child’s  spok( 
vocabulary. 

The  blackboard  should  be  used  frequently  in  such  a  m 
that  opportunities  for  reading  are  provided.  Directio 
which  the  teacher  may  wish  to  give  to  the  pupils  regardii 
class  work  may  be  printed  on  the  board.  Usually  these  mu 
be  interpreted  in  oral  form  for  the  children,  but  in  subseque 
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>  :uations  the  printed  direction  may  easily  come  to  stand  for 
\  e  oral  expression.  In  addition  the  plans  which  the  children 
j  ake  in  organizing  some  class  project  or  other  activity  may 
i :  outlined  on  the  board. 

j  iA  fourth  opportunity  for  incidental  reading  lies  in  the  class 
I  wspaper.  Usually  this  paper  consists  of  one  or  two  sheets 
L  which  interesting  news  items  relative  to  school  activities 
ve  been  printed.  As  a  rule  these  items  have  been  dictated 
i  \  the  children  to  the  teacher  who  prints  several  copies  to  be 
,  stributed  among  the  pupils. 

Labeling  objects  represents  another  provision  for  inciden- 
;  reading.  In  many  first-grade  rooms  the  names  of  pupils 
■  pear  on  desks,  lockers,  and  several  other  possessions.  Like- 
,  |se  other  important  objects  are  labeled  with  appropriate 
!  jms. 

As  the  sixth  provision  for  incidental  reading  there  are  those 
l  portunities  which  lie  within  the  teaching  of  other  subjects, 
i  iss  Wilson 1  reports  several  illustrations  of  such  work, 
i nong  them  are:  (i)  the  construction  of  lesson  sheets  on 
i  iich  were  listed  certain  items  that  the  children  had  learned 
nature  study  about  leaves,  the  caterpillar,  and  the  stars; 
i)  the  matching  of  pictures  and  sentences  relative  to  work  in 
,  jgiene ;  and  (3)  the  construction  of  invitations  to  school 
flies. 

These  several  illustrations  of  providing  opportunities  for 
i  ading  in  connnection  with  various  classroom  activities  by  no 
1  bans  exhaust  the  possibilities.  They  are  merely  illustrative, 
i  Iditional  examples  may  be  found  in  the  following  sources : 
jj)  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading, 
apters  VIII  and  XI,  op.  cit.  (2)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and 
j  j  at  Reading,  chapters  III  and  VII,  op.  cit.  (3)  The  Classroom 
\  \acher ,  vol.  2,  p.  85,  and  chapter  XI,  op.  cit.  (4)  Storm,  G., 

1  ,l  Wilson,  Estaline.  “The  Relation  of  Reading  to  Content  Subjects  and  Other 
lool  Activities.”  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  1 00-103.  National  Society 
I  {the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit. 
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and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grade. 
chapter  VIII,  op.  cit.  (5)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  Part ' 
chapter  V.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educatio] 
Probably  the  most  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  relati\ 
to  provision  for  reading  in  various  classroom  activities  is  th; 
the  teacher  needs  to  make  serious  effort  to  provide  a  wic 
variety  of  opportunities  without  creating  artificial  situatioi 
and  demands. 


PROBLEM  7.  INTRODUCING  THE  BOOK 


The  preceding  discussions  of  systematic  informal  lessons  a: 
various  incidental  reading  activities  have  been  concerm 
primarily  with  the  pre-primer  period.1  The  present  proble 
will  consider  the  introduction  of  book  reading.  This  type 
reading  activity  is  commonly  carried  on  with  the  pre-prim 
or  primer  of  a  series  of  so  called  basic  readers. 

If  the  pre-primer  work  has  been  satisfactory  the  child  h 
overcome  many  difficulties,  he  has  acquired  many  importa 
abilities,  and,  in  general,  he  is  prepared  adequately  to  beg 
the  reading  of  the  first  book  —  the  primer.  By  means  of  t 
various  reading  experiences  provided  during  the  pre-prim 
period  he  has  learned  to  regard  reading  as  a  thought-getti 
process.  He  has  learned  to  look  for  meaning  in  readi 
material,  he  has  gathered  an  appreciation  of  how  readi 
functions  in  school  activities  and  in  ordinary  life,  and  he 
developed  a  desire  to  read  by  learning  that  through  reading 
can  get  important  information  and  considerable  enjoyme: 
In  addition  he  has  acquired  a  sight  vocabulary  of  some  75 
100  words  that  will  confront  him  frequently  when  he  reads 


1  The  systematic  informal  lessons  and  incidental  reading  activities  do  not  const! 
all  the  reading  experiences  to  be  provided  during  the  pre-primer  period.  For  exam 
in  addition  to  these  two  types  of  reading  experiences  children  should  have  ample  i 
tact  with  various  appropriate  books  during  a  free  reading  period.  Inasmuch  as 
work  is  to  be  considered  as  recreatory  reading,  discussions  concerning  it  and  o 
important  reading  experiences  will  appear  in  appropriate  subsequent  chapters,  nam 
Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 
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st  books.  All  of  these  items  represent  important  outcomes 
pre-primer  reading  and  should  be  developed  before  the  child 
gins  to  read  the  primer. 

i.  What  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  introducing  the 
imer  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  there  are  several  points 
be  kept  in  mind  in  introducing  the  primer.  Among  the 
*  3re  important  of  these  are  :  (i)  establishing  relation  between 
;e  systematic  informal  lessons  and  the  first  reading  lessons  in 
je  primer ;  and  (2)  familiarizing  pupils  with  the  book  and 
;th  various  elements  in  the  lesson  to  be  read. 

The  transition  from  the  systematic  informal  lessons  to  the 
( pding  of  the  first  selections  in  the  primer  may  be  made  quite 
1  sily  if  the  first  lessons  in  the  primer  are  read  first  as  chart 
1  ssons  or  as  other  types  of  informal  lessons.  This  means  that 
1  je  last  two  or  three  informal  lessons  of  the  pre-primer  period 
!ould  be  composed  of  the  content  which  will  constitute  the 
1  st  two  or  three  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  primer.  Such  transi- 
1  >n  probably  removes  certain  difficulties  found  in  first  reading 
j  ?sons  in  the  primer  and,  moreover,  makes  the  pupil  familiar 
1  jth  the  words,  sentences,  and  ideas  with  which  he  will  be 
:  Infronted  in  the  first  primer  lessons. 

When  the  pupils  are  ready  to  read  the  first  lesson  in  the 
1  jimer,  the  books  are  placed  in  their  hands.  At  this  point 
1  !is  probable  that  some  time  should  be  spent  in  examining  the 
ioks.  The  children  may  find,  comment  upon,  or  ask  ques¬ 
ts  concerning  familiar  pictures  representing  incidents  or 
laracters  in  stories  they  have  heard  or  previously  read  as 
1  formal  lessons.  The  pictures  which  represent  the  last  story 
ad  as  an  informal  lesson  may  be  used  in  telling  that  story 
experience,  or  the  story  may  be  dramatized.  Phrases 
I  (rich  occur  frequently  in  the  lesson  may  be  printed  on  cards 
id  used  in  attacking  the  first  lesson.  In  addition  the  various 
i  irts  of  the  book  may  be  examined  and  explained,  and  sug- 
;stions  concerning  the  care  of  the  book  may  be  developed. 
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Finally  the  first  story  or  lesson  is  read,  the  children  frequent 
using  a  line  marker  to  guide  their  eyes  across  the  page. 

2.  Examples  of  first  primer  lessons.  A  general  statement 
principles  or  main  points  to  be  considered  in  introducing  bo< 
reading  does  not  provide  ample  understanding  of  the  pi 
cedures  involved.  Consequently  the  writer  presents  he 
brief  descriptions  of  two  typical  lessons  which  should  aid 
clarifying  the  problem. 

(1)  The  first  example  is  found  in  The  Classroom  Teache 
In  this  lesson  the  familiar  story  was  told,  dramatized,  ai 
retold  by  the  children.  The  pupils  then  looked  at  and  d 
cussed  the  pictures  in  the  primer  that  represented  characte 
and  incidents  in  the  story.  The  teacher,  having  prepar 
cards  on  which  appeared  printed  phrases  that  occurred  in  t 
story,  carried  the  pupils  through  an  exercise  in  which  th 
were  required  to  locate  a  given  phrase  in  the  book  when  th 
phrase  was  exposed  to  them  on  the  card.  Additional  exercis 
required  the  pupils  to  find  in  the  book  parts  of  sentences  whi 
the  teacher  gave  orally  and  to  find  answers  in  the  book 
simple  questions.  In  the  actual  reading  of  the  story  soi 
time  was  spent  in  reading  by  thought  units.  For  examp 
pupils  were  required  to  read  thought  units  that  told  abo 
certain  incidents  named  by  the  teacher.  Further  reading 
the  story  as  a  whole  involved  oral  reading  by  individi 
children. 

(2)  The  second  illustrative  lesson  is  reported  by  Parker  a; 
Temple.2  As  described  by  the  authors  the  last  informal  cln 
lesson  was  composed  of  the  first  story  in  the  primer  present 
in  duplicate  form.  With  the  pupils  quite  thoroughly  mo 
vated  for  beginning  work  in  the  primer,  the  books  we 
distributed  and  the  teacher  spent  some  time  in  telling  t 
children  about  certain  parts  of  the  book.  She  then  told  t 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  115-117,  op.  cit. 

2  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice.  Unified  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Teachi 
pp.  483-486,  op.  cit. 
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i'ldren  to  look  through  the  book  to  find  things  they  knew. 
Toughout  this  examination  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
1  nment  on  familiar  items  and  to  ask  questions.  Then  the 
1  icher  gave  each  pupil  a  paper  marker  and  showed  him  how  to 
I  g  it  in  reading  each  line  in  part  of  the  first  story,  as  she  read 
i  3  lines  aloud.  With  this  practice  completed  the  teacher  and 
nils  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  story  and  examined 
:h  picture  separately.  With  each  picture  the  teacher  asked 
b  pupils  questions  relative  to  familiar  ideas  represented  by 

E  p  picture.  When  all  the  pictures  had  been  examined  and  the 
ipils  had  told  the  story  of  each  one,  the  actual  reading  of  the 
i  st  story  was  begun.  With  the  use  of  the  markers  the  lines 
vre  read  silently  and  different  children  told  what  the  various 
f1  |es  said.  After  several  lines  and  a  few  pages  had  been  read 
'this  manner  the  lesson  period  was  closed. 

1  Additional  examples  of  first  lessons  with  the  primer  can  be 
11  Imd  in  several  sources.  Among  the  most  helpful  are  the 
f  [lowing  :  (i)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  chapter  V,  op.  cit. 
)  Storm,  Grace,  and  Smith,  Nila.  Reading  Activities  in  the 
YHmary  Grades ,  pp.  173-177,  op.  cit.  (3)  Patterson,  S.  W. 
s1  [aching  the  Child  to  Read,  pp.  142-146,  op.  cit.  (4)  Wheat, 
L  G.  The  Teaching  of  Reading,  chapter  XI.  Ginn  and 
bmpany,  Boston,  1923.  (5)  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A. 

l'ow  to  Teach  Reading,  chapter  XI,  op.  cit.  (6)  Stone,  C.  R. 
[ lent  and  Oral  Reading,  chapter  III. 

i  There  are  several  general  principles  illustrated  in  the  two 
seceding  examples  which  should  be  recalled  in  planning  first 
|  ssons  in  the  primer.  First,  the  words,  sentences,  and  ideas 
I  iat  the  pupils  read  had  been  experienced  previously  as  an 
[formal  reading  lesson.  Second,  the  teacher  took  time  to 
rouse  the  children’s  interest  in  reading  from  the  book.  Third, 
^e  children  were  given  time  to  examine  the  primer,  to  find 
.miliar  pictures,  to  make  comments,  and  to  ask  questions, 
burth,  the  pupils  were  further  prepared  for  the  reading  by 
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such  procedures  as  telling  the  familiar  story  from  the  pictui 
dramatizing  the  story,  practicing  important  words  and  phra 
included  in  the  lesson  by  means  of  blackboard  work  or  print 
cards.  Finally,  the  use  of  the  paper  marker  apparently  aic 
the  pupil  in  adjusting  certain  eye-movements  to  the  readi 
of  the  lines. 

3.  What  should  characterize  subsequent  primer  lesson 
Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  primer  lessons  our  concern  1 
been  chiefly  with  the  first  two  or  three  lessons.  There  remi 
to  be  considered  certain  matters  relative  to  later  prin 
reading. 

The  procedures  suggested  for  the  later  lessons  will  va 
somewhat  from  those  proposed  for  the  first  or  introductc 
lessons.  The  reading  of  the  later  lessons  will  not  be  preced 
by  a  first  reading  of  these  lessons  on  charts.  However,  the 
is  probably  a  need  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  the  children  \ 
the  reading  of  each  story.  She  may  tell  the  story  in  the  woi 
of  the  primer.  Further,  as  Parker  and  Temple  1  point  01 
she  may  retell  the  story  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  wo 
cards  and  phrase  cards  which  portray  words  and  phrases  th 
appear  frequently  in  the  story.  In  addition  there  will  be  ne 
for  flash-card  drill  which  will  teach  by  sight  the  importa 
words  of  the  story.  Frequently,  though  not  always,  t 
children  may  tell  the  story  from  the  pictures  in  the  prin 
before  the  reading  begins. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  individual  story  shoi 
not  be  read  and  reread  until  every  pupil  has  memorized 
In  fact,  a  new  story  or  lesson  should  be  attacked  long  befc 
such  a  time  arrives.  Such  procedure  should  prevent  rc 
learning  and  loss  of  interest  in  reading.  Further,  each  rerea 
ing  of  a  given  story  should  involve  a  different  purpose  throu 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  selection  take  on  new  meanii 

1  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  Alice.  Unified  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Teach 
p.  486,  op.  cit. 
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tless  such  procedure  is  utilized  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
eading  can  fail  to  teach  the  child  that  reading  is  not  a 
night-getting  process.  It  should  be  obvious  also  that  too 
my  meaningless  rereadings  do  not  aid  in  the  development  of 
5  ability  to  read  at  sight. 

During  the  reading  of  several  early  lessons  most  children 
J  find  the  paper  or  cardboard  marker  helpful  in  following 
S  lines  through  the  story.  In  fact,  there  is  some  probability 
it  many  teachers  will  find  this  tool  a  practical  necessity, 
jshould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  soon  as  a  given 
pil  can  follow  the  reading  independently  his  use  of  the 
Irker  should  be  eliminated. 

p  What  criteria  should  the  primer  satisfy?  The  standards 
be  used  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  primer  were  listed  in 
.apter  IV.  They  are  discussed  further  at  this  point  for  the 
rpose  of  emphasis  and  convenience. 

:  i)  Probably  the  most  important  quality  of  a  primer  is  the 
jirability  of  its  content.  The  material  that  the  child  reads 
»uld  deal  with  valuable  informative  and  “story”  experiences 
it  are  really  worth  reading  about.  It  is  imperative  also 
it  the  content  cover  experiences  with  which  the  first-grade 
lid  is  familiar  to  at  least  some  extent.  Likewise,  it  should 
derably  include  those  valuable  experiences  and  topics  in 
ich  the  first-grade  child  is  most  likely  to  be  interested.1 
bh  what  is  known  today  concerning  the  interests  and 
niliar  experiences  of  first-grade  children  and  the  require- 
|nts  of  the  content  of  a  good  primer,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
y  primer  to  include  the  barren  and  valueless  “I  see  the  dog” 
d  “the  dog  sees  me”  type  of  content. 

[2)  The  vocabulary  of  the  primer  is  of  great  importance, 
^e  words  used  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
pils  who  will  read  the  book,  and  they  should  represent  the 
irds  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  child’s  present  and  immediate 

f  See  reports  of  studies  of  children’s  interests  in  reading,  Chapter  XII. 
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future  reading.  This  means,  first,  that  the  words  in  the  prin 
should  be  within  the  spoken  vocabulary  of  children  at  tl 
level,1  and,  second,  that  they  should  be  words  that  the  chi 
will  meet  frequently  in  his  later  reading.2  With  the  inform 
tion  that  is  now  available  relative  to  the  words  which  childr 
use  orally  by  the  time  they  enter  the  first  grade  and  the  wor 
which  are  of  greatest  value  in  later  reading,  there  is  no  exci 
for  the  primer  that  fails  to  possess  a  vocabulary  of  real  ec 
cational  value. 

One  should  mention  the  proposition  that  in  addition 
including  the  most  valuable  words,  a  primer  should  prese 
these  words  with  the  meanings  that  are  of  greatest  vah 
At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  no  conclusive  data 
show  what  meanings  of  a  given  word  a  child  knows  up 
beginning  primer  reading,  or  the  meanings  with  which  he  v 
most  likely  be  confronted  in  later  reading. 

There  are  other  matters  relative  to  the  vocabulary  of  t 
primer  which  are  important.  Considerable  variation  exi: 
among  primers  relative  to  the  number  of  different  wor 
presented,  the  number  of  word  repetitions,  and  the  progressi 
inclusion  of  new  words.  Some  primers  present  400  or  me 
different  words,  and  a  few  present  200  or  less.  While 
definite  information  is  available  concerning  the  exact  numl 
of  different  words  which  should  be  presented  in  the  prim 
it  seems  important  to  say  that  the  number  should  not  be 
large  that  real  achievement  in  learning  becomes  practica 
impossible  for  the  average  child.  Nor  should  the  number 
so  small  that  variety  of  content  and' expression  is  throttle 
It  is  the  writer’s  judgment  that  300  words  —  or  less  —  rep 
sents  a  reasonable  number. 

1  See  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  186-193.  National  Society  for  the  Sti 
of  Education,  op.  cit. 

2  See  such  studies  as :  (1)  Gates,  A.  I.  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Gm 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  (2)  The 
dike,  E.  L.  The  Teachers  Word  Book,  op.  cit.  (3)  Other  studies  noted  in  Chap 
IV  and  VI. 
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|  Primers  vary  also  in  the  number  of  word  repetitions  which 
;y  include.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  books  only  a  small 
rcentage  of  the  number  of  different  words  are  repeated 
DUgh  times  to  provide  sufficient  practice  for  mastery.  In 
jers  the  percentage  is  considerably  higher.  It  is  probably 
e  to  say  that  each  word  should  be  repeated  in  the  primer 
elf  at  least  five  or  six  times  in  different  and  well-distributed 
[ding  situations,  and  that  additional  repetitions  should 
cur  in  the  work  book  which  accompanies  the  primer.1  Fur- 
jrmore,  the  same  words  should  be  repeated  in  the  first  reader 

I  its  accompanying  work  book.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
it  many  of  the  total  number  of  different  words  presented 

II  be  repeated  many  more  times  than  that  indicated 
pve. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  average  number  of 
jrds  introduced  per  page.  There  are  some  primers  that 
roduce  less  than  an  average  of  two  new  words  per  page, 
d  others  which  introduce  as  high  an  average  as  five  new 
rds  per  page.  While  no  conclusive  data  are  available  to 
i)w  the  exact  number  of  new  words  which  should  be  presented 
J:  page,  it  is  obviously  very  important  to  see  that  the  child 
[lot  confused  or  discouraged  by  the  presentation  of  too  many 
jw  difficulties  within  a  given  reading  unit.  An  average  of 
;  new  words  introduced  per  page  seems  reasonable, 
b)  it  is  essential  that  the  primer  be  accompanied  by  a 
icher’s  manual  which  gives  definite  and  concrete  guidance 
jative  to  classroom  procedure.  This  manual  must  be  more 
an  a  mere  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  given  reading 
Ison  may  be  carried  on.  It  most  certainly  should  contain 
e  following  material : 

i.  Specific  directions  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  given 
!  reading  unit  or  project  included  in  the  book. 

j1  Many  primers  and  first  readers  are  now  accompanied  by  work  books  which  provide 
:ctice  in  reading  primer  material  in  different  and  various  situations. 
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2.  Specific  directions  concerning  the  use  of  ways  and  means 
checking  comprehension  and  progress,  such  as  pantomir 
labeling,  answering  questions,  action,  following  directio 
classifying  ideas,  seat  work,  informal  tests,  and  the  like. 

3.  Specific  directions  relative  to  the  diagnosis  of  readi 
difficulties  and  provision  for  remedial  practice. 

4.  Specific  directions  concerning  the  arousal  of  interest 
reading  and  the  creation  of  the  desire  to  read  whate^ 
reading  unit  or  project  is  to  be  read.  This  should  inch 
directions  for  supplying  the  background  of  experiei 
needed  for  reading  a  given  unit  through  such  means 
projects,  story  telling,  songs,  games,  handwork,  reading 
the  teacher,  and  similar  approaches. 

5.  Informal  discussion  which  enables  the  teacher  to  recogn 
the  scope  and  character  of  an  effective  reading  progr; 
during  the  primer  period. 

(4)  The  method  proposed  for  use  with  the  primer  must  not  j 
emphasized  to  the  extent  that  it  overshadows  the  content  to 
read.  It  has  not  been  unusual  in  the  past  for  systems  of  beg 
ning  reading  to  be  so  organized  that  the  method  of  teachi 
stands  out  over  the  content.  This  condition  is  not  helpful  1 
the  development  of  desirable  reading  habits  and  attitudes. 

(5)  The  gradation  of  the  content  of  the  primer  is  a  mat  ’ 
which  may  easily  promote  or  handicap  effective  learni 
Obviously  the  easiest  reading  units  or  projects  should  be  1  : 
first  to  be  read  and  the  most  difficult  units  should  appear  la  .| 
The  increase  in  difficulty  from  one  unit  to  the  succeeding  u  : 
should  not  be  so  great  that  harmful  blocking  in  reading  si 
encountered  by  the  child.  The  easiest  and  most  famil 
words  should  appear  in  the  first  lessons,  and  the  most  diffic  : 
words  presented  in  the  primer  should  appear  in  the  last  un  . 
The  number  of  new  words  presented  in  each  new  lesson  or  u  : 
should  be  well  within  the  learning  power  of  the  average  ch  . 
It  is  important  also  to  see  that  any  given  reading  unit  or  less  i! 
does  not  introduce  the  child  to  too  strange  or  difficult  phra  s 
although  they  may  contain  familiar  words,  and  that  j 
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bsition  of  the  phrase  in  the  sentence  is  the  position  that  the 
lild  uses  in  speaking  sentences.  These  matters  are  essential 
.  order  to  make  certain  that  the  child  will  not  fail  to  read  for 
eaning. 

(6)  The  illustrations  in  the  primer  should  possess  real  art 
lality,  and  they  should  adequately  cover  the  content  of  what 
ie  child  reads.  They  should  be  well  colored,  and  they  should 
k  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page  in  those  cases  where 
iey  do  not  cover  the  entire  page.  They  should  run  the 
[implete  width  of  the  page,  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
ey  interrupt  the  lines  of  print. 

i  (7)  Finally,  the  primer  should  possess  good  physical  quali- 
bs.1  The  binding  and  covers  should  be  strong  and  durable 
f  demanded  by  the  handling  of  young  children.  It  is  impor- 
Jnt  also  that  the  cover  be  of  attractive  color.2  Non-glossy, 
hite,  opaque  paper  facilitates  reading  and  is  not  conducive 
1  eye-strain.3  It  must  also  be  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
lint  showing  through  from  the  reverse  side,  and  to  permit  ease 
1  turning.  While  no  conclusive  data  are  available  relative  to 
fact  size  of  type  4  to  be  used  in  the  primer,  it  seems  safe  to 
iy  that  the  size  should  be  not  more  than  16  point.  In  order 
|  encourage  the  development  of  adequate  eye-movements  in 
Jading  5  the  lines  should  be  of  rather  uniform  instead  of  un¬ 
fen  length  and  from  two  to  three  and  one  half  inches  long, 
j  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  lines  may  need  to  be 
feven  on  the  right-hand  margin  in  order  to  prevent  the  split- 
ng  of  phrases.  Although  no  definite  objective  data  are 

1  For  summary  of  available  data  on  hygienic  requirements  of  books  see  Gray,  W.  S. 
■mmary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  XV,  op.  cit.,  and  appropriate 
bsequent  issues  of  The  Elementary  School  Journal. 
j 2  See  Chapter  XIII. 

! 3  Huey,  J.  S.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  p.  414. 

4  For  a  summary  of  the  available  data  on  the  relation  between  reading  effectiveness 
d  the  size  of  type  see  Buckingham,  B.  B.,  “New  Data  on  the  Topography  of  Text- 
!oks,”  The  Thirtieth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  chapter  VI.  National  Society  for  the  Study 
Education.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1931. 

! 6  See  Chapter  IV. 
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available  concerning  them,  other  matters  of  similar  nati 
which  should  be  considered  are  inter-linear  spacing,  adequa 
of  margins,  spacing  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  spaci 
between  letters  and  words,  etc. 

5.  What  other  reading  activities  should  accompany  prin 
reading?  During  the  time  that  the  primer  is  being  read  t 
child  should  engage  in  several  additional  reading  activitii 
The  systematic  informal  lessons  and  the  incidental  readi 
activities  initiated  during  the  pre-primer  period  should 
continued.  In  addition  there  will  be  need  for  beginning  t 
use  of  drill  exercises  in  developing  a  sight  vocabulary.  Fi 
ther,  the  job  of  teaching  the  child  to  work  out  new  wor 
independently  should  be  initiated.  A  discussion  of  these  to 
instructional  jobs  appears  in  the  following  treatments 
Problems  8  and  9. 

PROBLEM  8.  DEVELOPING  A  SIGHT  VOCABULARY 

One  of  the  most  important  instructional  activities  to 
carried  out  during  the  initial  period  of  training  in  compi 
hension  is  that  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  wi 
reading  vocabulary.  In  all  effective  reading  the  gatheri 
of  meaning  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  associations  th 
individual  words  and  groups  of  words  arouse.  In  fact,  0 
cannot  read  at  all  unless  he  knows  what  words  mean.  Co 
sequently  it  is  important  for  the  first-grade  child  to  learn 
recognize  words  and  phrases  instantaneously  and,  in  additk 
to  acquire  methods  of  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  strange  wore 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the  problem  may  be  said 
involve  two  fundamental  jobs :  the  development  of  a  sig 
vocabulary,  and  teaching  the  pupil  an  independent  plan  f 
attacking  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar  words.  It  is  t 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider  the  first  j( 
The  second  will  be  treated  in  the  immediately  following  d 
cussion. 
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1.  What  is  a  sight  vocabulary?  As  used  herein,  a  sight 
icabulary  is  composed  of  words  that  the  pupil  has  learned 
-  sight.  That  is,  through  meaningful  associations  with 
tions,  objects,  pictures,  and  the  like  the  child  comes  to  know 
lat  a  word  means  as  a  unit,  and  he  learns  to  recognize  it 
.mediately  as  a  whole  in  any  setting.  There  has  been  no 
tempt  to  learn  the  word  through  any  sort  of  analysis, 
ither  the  pupil  has  learned  to  merely  associate  a  given 
pught  with  a  whole  word  or  group  of  words  that  represent 
at  thought.  Thus  during  pre-primer  and  early  primer 
iding  the  first  words  learned  by  the  pupil  are  sight  words 
the  sense  that  they  were  learned  as  units  by  mere  association 
jd  in  the  sense  that  they  are  recognized  thereafter  instan- 
aeously.  Obviously  his  sight  vocabulary  is  always  rapidly 
greasing. 

2.  What  words  should  the  pupil  learn  as  sight  words?  It 
Duld  be  obvious  that  for  purposes  of  reading  all  words  do  not 
ve  equal  value.  In  general  the  words  of  greatest  importance 

1  the  child  to  learn  to  read  are  those  which  occur  most  fre- 
bntly  in  reading  material.  Further,  the  words  of  greatest 
portance  for  the  first-grade  pupil  to  learn  are  those  with 
dch  he  will  be  confronted  most  frequently  in  the  immediate 
d  near-future  reading  he  will  most  likely  do.  Finally,  the 
irds  to  be  taught  first  as  sight  words  are  the  words  among 
j)se  of  greatest  immediate  and  near-future  value  which  occur 

2  most  frequently  and  which  cannot  be  attacked  econom- 
lly  by  any  scheme  of  analysis.  Just  what  these  words  are 
inains  to  be  seen. 

3.  What  investigations  have  sought  to  discover  the  words  of 
latest  value  in  reading?  Several  investigations  have  been 
ide  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  words  used  most  fre- 
ently  in  reading  materials.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
inmarize  all  these  investigations.  Only  the  most  important 
I  be  noted. 
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The  investigation  by  Thorndike  1  is  the  most  extensive 
its  kind.  In  this  study  some  nine  and  one-half  million  runni: 
words  were  tabulated.  Over  200  sources  were  used,  t 
material  covering  such  types  as  children’s  literature,  nev 
papers,  correspondence,  the  Bible  and  classics,  books,  ai 
elementary  school  texts.  From  this  compilation  Thorndi 
listed  the  20,000  words  found  the  most  frequently.  In  terr 
of  our  present  knowledge,  these  20,000  words  are  the  20,01 
words  of  greatest  value  in  reading.  It  must  be  remembere 
however,  that  they  represent  a  general  reading  vocabulary. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Selke  and  Selke,2  Packer,3  ai 
Housh4  tabulated  respectively  the  vocabularies  of  twel 
beginning  books  in  reading,  ten  first  readers,  and  ten  secoi 
readers.  In  each  of  these  studies  wide  differences  were  four 
among  the  various  book-vocabularies  in  terms  of  the  won 
used,  relative  frequencies,  and  the  number  of  different  won 
included. 

Further  studies  of  primary  reading  vocabulary  have  bee 
completed  in  more  recent  years.  Kircher 5  tabulated  tl 
different  words  with  their  frequencies,  as  found  in  37  prime 
and  first  readers.  A  copy  of  his  word  list  appears  in  tl 
Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  193-198.  Nation 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Miller  6  and  Freitas 

1  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teache 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1931. 

2  Selke,  E.,  and  Selke,  G.  “A  Study  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Beginning  Books 
Twelve  Reading  Methods.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  22,  pp.  745-749  (Jun 
1922). 

3  Packer,  J.  L.  “The  Vocabularies  of  Ten  First  Readers.”  Twentieth  Yearboo 
Part  II,  chapter  IX.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  Scho 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921. 

4  Housh,  E.  T.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Ten  Second  Readers.”  Seve 
teenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IV.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educatio 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1918. 

5  Kircher.  Unpublished. 

6  Miller,  N.  S.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Ten  Third  Readers.  Unpu 
lished  Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iov 
City,  Iowa. 

7  Freitas,  Lorraine.  A  Vocabulary  Study  of  Third  Grade  Readers.  Unpublish< 
Master  of  Arts  Thesis.  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
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jalyzed  the  vocabularies  of  ten  third  readers.  The  most 
:ent  study  is  that  made  by  Wheeler  and  Howell,1  who 
Dulated  the  words  found  in  ten  primers  and  ten  first  readers, 
obably  the  most  extensive  investigation  of  primary  reading 
cabulary  is  that  reported  by  Gates,2  who,  by  combining  word 
imts,  derived  from  four  sources  and  applying  ten  criteria  to 
dr  selection,  listed  the  1500  words  of  greatest  importance 
[  primary  reading. 

pne  further  study  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  because 
its  bearing  upon  sight  vocabulary.  As  noted  in  Chapter 
ill  there  is  available  a  list  of  the  words  found  most  frequently 
■the  spoken  vocabulary  of  children  at  or  below  the  first- 
Lde  level.  This  list  appears  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook, 
rt  I,  pp.  186-193.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
ucation,  op.  cit. 

p  What  bearing  do  the  results  of  these  investigations  have  on 
development  of  a  sight  vocabulary  ?  As  mentioned  previously 
;  words  to  be  learned  as  sight  words  must  be  words  of  the 
tatest  importance  in  reading.  The  foregoing  investigations 
^e  gone  far  in  determining  what  words  are  of  the  greatest 
.ue  and,  consequently,  provide  important  information  rei¬ 
ve  to  the  selection  of  words  to  be  taught  by  sight.  This 
?s  not  mean  that  all  the  words  tabulated  by  these  studies 
;iuld  be  taught  as  sight  words.  It  does  propose,  however, 
it  the  words  to  be  so  taught  must  be  chosen  from  among 
i  words  of  greatest  value  in  these  lists, 
j^et  us  consider  the  investigations  noted  in  terms  of  their 
( ivice  value  at  this  point.  The  Thorndike  list  is  a  general 
-ding  vocabulary  in  the  sense  that  the  words  included  were 
ten  from  an  extensive  analysis  of  children’s  and  adults’ 

I  Wheeler,  H.  E.,  and  Howell,  E.  “A  First  Grade  Vocabulary  Study.”  Elementary 
,  ?ol  Journal,  vol.  31,  pp.  52-60  (September,  1930). 

I  |  Gates,  A.  I.  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Bureau  of  Publica- 
is,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  See  also  Gates,  A.  I.  “The 
|  struction  of  a  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades.”  Teachers  College 
\  p rd,  vol.  27,  pp.  625-642. 
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reading  material.  Consequently  it  provides  little  clue  to  i 
words  which  the  first-grade  child  should  learn.  It  should 
remembered,  however,  that  this  list  can  serve  two  fundamen 
purposes  in  relation  to  primary  reading :  first,  it  is  of  i 
doubted  value  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  construct  prim 
and  first  readers  in  such  a  way  that  the  words  included  are  i 
words  of  greatest  value  for  the  child  to  learn ;  and,  seco] 
it  can  serve  as  a  valid  measure  of  the  permanent  value 
whatever  words  the  first-grade  teacher  may  teach. 

The  investigations  of  the  vocabularies  of  primers,  fi 
readers,  second  readers,  etc.,  offer  more  “first-aid”  val 
The  words  they  have  discovered  are  certainly  the  words  wh 
the  child  will  most  likely  read  first.  However,  it  must 
kept  in  mind  that  many  of  these  studies  were  made  seve 
years  ago  and  that  in  each  case  considerable  variability  \ 
found  among  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  books  analyz 

At  the  present  time  the  investigations  by  Gates  and  Whee 
and  Howell  probably  offer  the  most  reliable  measure  of 
words  that  are  of  greatest  value  for  the  first-grade  child 
learn.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  the  great  major 
of  words  to  be  taught  by  sight  should  be  included  in  th 
lists.  In  addition  such  words  should  have  permanent  va 
as  measured  by  the  Thorndike  list. 

The  list  of  words  found  frequently  in  the  spoken  vocabul; 
of  young  children  is  of  considerable  value.  Many  of  th 
words,  representing  ideas  and  oral  expressions  already  p 
sessed  by  the  pupil,  are  words  that  can  be  learned  easily 
sight  words.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  first  wo 
learned  should  be  included  in  this  list. 

In  some  classroom  situations  the  teacher  finds  it  advisa 
during  the  pre-primer  period  to  teach  as  sight  words  th 
words  which  the  child  will  meet  frequently  in  reading 
primer.  While  this  is  done  in  the  interests  of  adequate  pre] 
ration,  it  is  unfortunate  that  not  all  primers  introduce 
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pil  exclusively  to  words  of  high  relative  value.  It  is 
perative  that  the  vocabulary  of  primers  consist  of  words 
lich  possess  unquestioned  value  in  terms  of  both  present 
d  future  reading  needs. 

One  further  point  should  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
idling  of  primary  reading  vocabulary.  As  Dolch 1  has 
own,  many  of  the  words  which  children  read  possess  multiple 
janings.  For  example,  the  word  “with”  has  at  least  five 
pierent  meanings,  “at”  has  at  least  28  meanings,  and  “keep” 

1  is  six.  Further  data  reported  by  Fennell 2  have  shown  that 
tnprehension  is  frequently  blocked  when  the  child  does  not 
ow  the  appropriate  meaning  and  logically  employs  one  that 
|  does  know.  For  example,  the  pupil  who  has  learned  that 
'e  word  “with”  means  only  “accompanied  by”  no  doubt 
[oeriences  faulty  comprehension  when  he  reads  content  in 
jich  the  meaning  of  “with”  is  “by  means  of.” 

These  facts  have  important  bearing  upon  the  development 
vocabulary  in  reading.  They  show  clearly  that  the  job  is 
matter  of  a  meaning  vocabulary  rather  than  a  spelling 
cabulary.  Consequently  the  teacher  needs  to  know  what 
je  meanings  are  that  should  be  taught  in  relation  to  a  given 
ud.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  what 
ganings  of  a  word  are  of  the  greatest  value  as  to  know  what 
kds  are  most  important  to  teach  someone  should  take  the 
;ne  to  gather  data  on  the  problem.  In  the  meantime,  the 
acher  must  recognize  the  fact  that  more  than  one  meaning 
jj.st  be  taught  in  the  case  of  many  words,  and  she  perhaps 
ay  proceed  intelligently  to  discover  what  these  meanings  are 
r  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  primers  and  first  readers 
ed  by  her  pupils. 

5.  What  procedures  can  he  used  in  developing  a  sight  vocahu- 
*y  ?  In  general  there  are  two  main  procedures  to  be  followed 

j1  Dolch,  E.  W.  Reading  and  Word  Meanings.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1927. 

2  Fennell,  Ethel.  “Recurring  Words  and  Their  Relation  to  Difficulties  in  Compre- 
ision.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  42-53  (September,  1928). 
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in  developing  a  sight  vocabulary.  The  first  of  these  teach 
the  words  incidentally  through  repetition  in  connection  wi 
various  reading  activities  including  the  systematic  inform 
lessons.  The  second  involves  the  use  of  definite  vocabula: 
exercises. 

During  the  pre-primer  period  the  child  learns  some  75  wor 
as  units  or  as  sight  words.  This  learning  takes  place  at  lea 
partially  in  connection  with  the  systematic  informal  lesso: 
and  various  incidental  reading  activities.  Through  repetiti( 
in  association  with  meaningful  content  the  words  and  phras 
are  learned  and  the  child  comes  to  recognize  them  instantan 
ously  in  various  settings.  Likewise  during  the  primer  peri( 
additional  words  are  learned.  Thus  in  an  incidental  fashit 
some  200  sight  words  may  be  learned  previous  to  phonet 
training.  It  is  important,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  to  see  th 
these  words  included  in  reading  experiences  are  words  of  grea 
est  value. 

In  addition  to  this  incidental  learning  further  practice  shou 
be  provided  through  meaningful  exercises  and  drills.  Su 
exercises  usually  take  place  after  the  word  has  been  introdua 
through  a  rich  reading  experience. 

One  very  common  procedure  is  found  in  flash-card  dril 
These  drills  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child 
required  to  recognize  rapidly  single  words  and  phrases.  T 
cards  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  purchased.  Frequent 
the  commercial  primer  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  cards  to 
used  for  drill  purposes  on  words  included  in  the  primer.  Ca 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cards  are  constructed  proper 
and  the  vocabulary  carefully  chosen.1 

Additional  exercises  may  take  the  form  of  seat  work  ai 
informal  tests  in  which  practice  is  given  in  classifying  words 
terms  of  similarities  and  differences,  matching  drills,  and  t 

1  For  illustrative  lessons  and  explanations  of  construction  of  flash  cards,  see  W 
&ins,  E.  How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Compa 
Philadelphia,  1922. 
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ke.  A  more  detailed  description  of  such  work  will  appear 
iter  in  this  chapter.  For  additional  suggestions  the  reader 
;  referred  to :  (i)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading , 
hapter  VIII,  op.  cit.  (2)  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How 
>  Teach  Reading ,  chapter  VIII,  op.  cit.  (3)  Anderson  and 
)avidson,  Reading  Objectives ,  chapter  V,  op.  cit.  (4)  Twenty- 
\ourth  Yearbook ,  chapters  IV  and  IX.  National  Society  for 
ae  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  third  way  of  providing  practice 
a  sight  vocabulary  is  through  the  medium  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “free  reading.”  Inasmuch  as  this  activity 
1  to  be  treated  in  this  volume  as  part  of  the  program  in  liter- 
ture,  further  discussion  will  appear  in  Chapter  XIV. 

As  a  concluding  statement  summarizing  the  foregoing  brief 
iscussion  the  following  general  propositions  are  presented 
dative  to  the  development  of  a  sight  vocabulary. 

1.  Beginning  work  in  sight  vocabulary  should  center  around 
words  within  the  spoken  vocabulary  of  the  child. 

2.  Concrete  experiences  should  be  utilized  for  the  introduction 
;  of  new  words  and  for  repetition  of  words  formerly  introduced. 

I  3.  Early  training  in  sight  vocabulary  should  include  largely  the 

words  found  in  the  primer,  assuming  that  the  vocabulary  of 
i  the  primer  has  been  properly  constructed. 

4.  Through  systematic  repetition  sight  words  should  become 
fixed  in  connection  with  informal  lessons  and  various  inci- 
i  dental  reading  activities. 

1  5.  Sight  vocabulary  should  be  increased  continually. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  informal  lessons  and  incidental 
reading  experiences  as  means  for  teaching  sight  words  nu¬ 
merous  drill  exercises  should  be  employed.  These  exercises 
will  take  place  largely  through  the  use  of  flash  cards  and 
other  procedures  commonly  known  as  informal  tests  and 
seat  work. 

7.  During  all  teaching  of  vocabulary  it  is  important  that  more 
than  one  meaning  of  a  word  be  taught  in  those  cases  where 

,  such  is  needed. 
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PROBLEM  9.  ESTABLISHING  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORD  RECOGNITION 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  immediately  precedir 
problem  one  of  the  instructional  jobs  necessary  during  tl 
initial  period  of  training  in  comprehension  is  the  developmei 
of  a  sight  vocabulary.  During  pre-primer  reading  the  chi 
learns  to  recognize  by  sight  some  75  or  100  important  word 
Likewise  during  the  primer  period  more  such  words  a 
learned.  Thus  the  child’s  stock  of  sight  words  continues 
grow  rather  rapidly,  and  through  the  varied  repetition  of  ea( 
word  as  a  unit  he  comes  to  recognize  it  in  various  settings. 

This  sight  vocabulary  however  will  suffice  only  under  certa 
conditions.  As  long  as  the  material  to  be  read  includes  on 
these  words  and  as  long  as  the  child  does  not  forget  ther 
effective  comprehension  is  possible.  The  minute  he  is  coi 
fronted  with  a  new  word  or  one  that  he  has  forgotten,  serioi 
trouble  arises.  Consequently  there  must  be  some  means  1 
which  the  child  can  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  stranj 
word  and  recognize  its  meaning. 

When  the  pupil  is  confronted  by  a  strange  word  —  that  i 
a  word  he  has  not  learned  by  sight  or  one  he  has  forgotten  ho 
to  pronounce  —  there  are  five  ways  by  which  the  trouble  rm 
be  removed.  First,  he  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  woi 
from  an  appropriate  accompanying  picture.  This  will  suffi 
only  during  very  early  reading  experiences  when  many  pictur 
are  used  to  help  interpret  printed  words.  Second,  he  may  a: 
the  teacher  to  pronounce  the  word  for  him.  This,  of  cours 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  but  unfortunately  the  teacher  ca 
not  be  with  the  pupil  always,  and  much  independent  readii 
lies  before  him.  Third,  he  may  try  to  derive  the  exact  ■ 
needed  meaning  of  the  crucial  word  through  the  context 
which  it  appears.  While  such  procedure  is  often  helpful  ar 
should  be  encouraged,  it  frequently  fails  to  work.  Fourt 
the  pupil  may  invent  some  scheme  of  his  own  for  attackii 
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he  strange  word  through  analogy,  or  he  may  be  taught  directly 
o  look  for  particular  similarities.  For  example,  when  con- 
ronted  with  the  strange  word  “meat,”  he  may  derive  its 
>ronunciation  by  proper  associations  gathered  from  the 
mown  words  “eat”  and  “met.”  While  some  pupils  seem 
0  be  able  to  use  this  procedure  effectively  and  therefore  prob- 
bly  need  little  if  any  training  in  phonics,  there  are  many  pupils 
dio  do  not  make  the  appropriate  analogies.  This  failure  is 
•robably  due  to  the  fact  that  such  mental  activity  requires 
,he  high  degree  of  intelligence  essential  to  seeing  relationships 
iroperly  in  two  or  more  situations.  Finally,  the  pupil  may  be 
( 'aught  a  method  of  sounding  the  strange  word  which  is  entirely 
^dependent  of  the  teacher’s  help,  the  context  in  which  the 
|  rord  appears,  or  reasoning  by  analogy.  This  sounding  or 
( |ronouncing  the  word  enables  the  pupil  to  express  the  word  in 
^  prms  of  spoken  vocabulary  which  in  turn  yields  its  meaning. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  children  need  to  develop 
|  ffective  procedures  in  recognizing  new  words.  Investiga- 
ions  by  Buswell,1  Gates,2  and  Judd  3  certainly  warrant  this 
!  inclusion.  Additional  investigations  reported  by  Gray 4 
rovide  further  data  supporting  such  a  claim. 

i.  What  procedures  should  the  child  he  encouraged  to  use  in 
'  zcognizing  new  words  ?  Gates  5  and  Smith  6  report  that 
hildren  use  several  ways  of  working  out  the  pronunciation 
i  pd  meaning  of  a  strange  word.  They  may  depend  upon  such 

!  1  Buswell,  G.  T.  Fundamental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Development. 
ipplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  21.  Department  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1918. 

2  Gates,  A.  I.  The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling  with  Special  Reference  to  Dis- 
'  dlity,  chapters  V  and  VI.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  129.  Teachers  College, 
olumbia  University,  New  York,  1922.  Also  Gates,  A.  I.  The  Improvement  of  Read- 
'  g,  chapter  VI.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1927. 

;  3  Judd,  C.  H.  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development,  pp.  58-65.  Supplementary 
:  ducational  Monographs,.  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

1  iinois,  1918. 

1  4  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit. 

1  5  Gates,  A.  I.  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  chapter  VI,  op.  cit. 

’•  .  6  Smith,  Nila.  “The  Construction  of  First  Grade  Reading  Material.”  Journal  0) 
ducational  Research,  vol.  17,  pp.  79-89  (February,  1928). 
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factors  as  the  general  configuration  of  the  word,  the  familiall 
“  spelling  method,”  syllabication,  visual  analysis  of  the  worcll 
the  context  in  which  the  word  appears,  sounding  the  letterll 
analogy,  or  phonetic  analysis.  Doubtless  other  technics  aril 
applied  by  no  small  number  of  pupils. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  these  procedures  are  always  t 
be  encouraged.  For  example,  the  pupil  who  depends  upoi 
the  general  configuration  of  the  word  makes  a  rather  larg 
number  of  errors.  The  spelling  method  while  often  su( 
cessful,  especially  with  non-phonetic  words,  is  at  times  a  mis 
leading  technic  and  a  slow  process.  The  procedure  by  whic! 
the  pupil  breaks  the  strange  word  into  syllables  is  helpful  whei 
it  can  be  applied. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  many  of  thes 
procedures  are  helpful.  Further,  it  should  be  clear  that  th 
child’s  attack  upon  strange  words  should  be  of  a  versatil 
character.  He  should  learn  to  use  the  context  as  a  key  t 
strange  words.  With  some  words  he  will  find  phonetic  analy 
sis  helpful.  He  should  be  taught  also  that  it  is  sometime 
helpful  to  analyze  a  word  into  syllables  and  to  note  its  strik 
ing  and  general  characteristics  and  configuration.  Finally,  h 
should  learn  to  be  sensitive  to  the  similarities  between  familia 
words  and  the  strange  word  to  be  attacked.  In  short,  th 
pupil  should  learn  to  use  a  variety  of  attacks.  There  are  n 
data  to  show  that  any  one  procedure  is  always  best. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  however,  to  con 
sider  in  detail  the  several  methods  of  attacking  new  word 
which  the  pupil  should  acquire.  Inasmuch  as  phonetic  train 
ing  is  the  procedure  most  commonly  taught,  the  remainder  o 
this  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  that  problem.  Fo 
detailed  treatments  of  the  remaining  technics  the  reader  i 
referred  to  reports  by  Gates  1  and  Wheat.2 

1  Gates,  A.  I.  Improvement  of  Reading,  chapter  VII,  op.  oil. 

2  Wheat,  H.  G.  “Examination  Analysis  vs.  Phonetic  Analysis  in  Primary  Reading. 
Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  256-266  (December,  1928). 
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|  2.  What  is  meant  by  phonics?  In  the  non-technical  sense, 

i  ohonics  is  a  term  which  refers  to  the  study  of  sounds  in  so  far 

!is  they  are  related  to  reading.  Obviously  words  are  composed 
)f  sounds  blended  together  in  pronunciation,  and  when  one 
|  ;eaches  phonics  he  teaches  the  different  sounds  which  letters 
]  md  various  combinations  of  letters  may  have  in  the  English 
l  anguage.  It  is  assumed  that  when  the  child  has  learned 
j|  these  sounds  it  is  possible  for  him  to  pronounce  a  strange  word 

|)y  blending  the  sounds  included  in  the  word  and  thus  derive 
;ts  meaning.  It  is  understood  of  course  that  the  word  to  be 
ft  ecognized  must  be  within  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary ; 
i  otherwise  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  word  that  makes  pro¬ 
nunciation  possible  could  not  enable  the  pupil  to  discover  what 
he  strange  word  means.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
i  he  chief  purpose  in  teaching  these  sounds  is  to  provide  the 
.  >upil  with  a  tool  by  which  he  can  unlock  the  pronunciation 
,  ,nd  thereby  the  meaning  of  a  strange  word. 

;  3.  Should  phonics  be  taught?  The  question  of  instruction 
l  a  phonics  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Some 
,  ducators  have  held  to  the  proposition  that  phonetic  training 
,  k  not  only  futile  and  wasteful  but  also  harmful  to  the  best 
aterests  of  a  reading  program.  Others  believe  that  since  the 
:  hild  must  have  some  means  of  attacking  strange  words 
1  astruction  in  phonics  is  imperative.  There  have  been  dis¬ 
putes  also  relative  to  the  amount  of  phonics  to  be  taught,  the 
,;ime  when  the  teaching  should  take  place,  and  the  methods 
;  0  be  used.  In  fact  the  writer  knows  of  no  problem  around 
,  diich  more  disputes  have  centered. 

Much  of  the  disapproval  of  phonics  is  due  to  a  misconcep- 
ion  of  their  purpose  and  the  ways  in  which  teachers  have 
i  landled  them.  The  idea  that  phonetic  training  is  an  end  in 
tself  rather  than  a  mere  tool  for  independent  reading  has  led 
0  the  concept  that  phonics  constitute  a  method  of  teaching 
hildren  to  read.  Overemphasis  on  phonics  has  led  to  the 
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development  of  mere  word-calling  ability  and  lack  of  power 
of  comprehension.  Failure  to  correlate  phonetic  drill  an< 
the  actual  reading  that  the  child  must  do  has  brought  abou 
further  criticism.  In  addition  the  premature  introduction  o 
such  training  has  not  been  helpful  to  its  cause. 

Disputes  and  discussions,  however,  cannot  determine  th 
real  value  of  phonetic  training.  One  must  seek  objectiv 
data.  Several  investigations,  among  which  are  the  well 
known  studies  by  Buswell,  Currier,  Currier  and  Duguid,  an< 
Sexton  and  Herron 1  are  available.  The  results  of  thes 
investigations  found  both  limitations  and  values  in  phoneti 
training.  Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the  studies  wer 
marred  by  faulty  technics  and  uncontrolled  variables.  Con 
sequently  the  results  are  hardly  trustworthy.  Probably  th 
most  reliable  investigation  of  the  value  of  phonics  is  found  i: 
the  experiments  by  Gates.2  His  work  shows  clearly  tha 
phonetic  training  has  certain  definite  values  in  word  recog 
nition  although  such  training  is  by  no  means  all-sufficient. 

As  determined  by  a  survey  of  the  investigations  on  won 
recognition,  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  child  mus 
acquire  effective  means  of  recognizing  new  words.  Whil 
there  is  no  intimation  here  that  phonetic  training  will  do 
perfect  and  complete  job,  there  are  many  indications  that  th 
right  phonics  will  be  helpful  in  attacking  new  words  of 
phonetic  character.  There  are,  however,  certain  principle 
that  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind.  These  are  as  follows 

1.  Phonics  is  only  one  tool  for  use  in  attacking  strange  words 
Other  tools  such  as  analogy  are  important  and  need  to  b 
taught  to  the  child. 

2.  Phonetic  analysis  is  not  a  method  of  teaching  children  to  read 
It  is  merely  a  tool  to  he  used  in  recognizing  strange  words  am 
should  he  treated  as  such  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

1  See  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  VIII  an 
pp.  70-71,  op.  cit. 

2  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading,  chapters  VI-VIII,  op.  cit. 
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3.  Drill  in  phonetic  analysis  must  not  be  emphasized  to  the 
point  that  the  child  fails  to  read  for  meaning.  Such  inten¬ 
sive  training  defeats  its  own  purpose  and  probably  destroys 
proper  reading  attitudes  and  interests. 

4.  Phonetic  training  is  only  one  of  several  activities  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  first  grade  relative  to  the  reading  program. 

5.  Phonetic  training  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  merely  a 
means  to  gathering  thought  from  printed  expressions. 

,  6.  The  phonetic  training  provided  must  be  that  which  the  child 
needs  most  in  actual  reading  situations. 

1  7.  Training  in  phonics  should  occur  outside  the  so-called  regular 
reading  period  in  which  reading  should  be  taught  as  a  thought¬ 
getting  process. 

\  4.  What  phonics  should  be  taught  ?  In  the  English  language 
iere  are  some  45  different  sounds.  The  pronunciation  of 
prds  comes  through  the  proper  blending  of  one  or  more  of 
^ese  sounds  in  many  possible  different  combinations.  The- 
etically,  then,  the  job  in  phonics  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
cognize  these  sounds  when  they  appear  in  words  and  through 
tcurate  blending  to  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
question. 

But  it  should  be  clear  that  the  45  sounds  are  not  of  equal 
lportance.  Some  occur  very  frequently  in  words.  Others 
:cur  only  occasionally.  Further,  this  relative  frequency  is 
tered  when  one  considers  only  the  words  that  are  most  im- 
prtant  in  reading  rather  than  all  possible  words.  Obvi- 
isly  these  facts  mean  that  one  step  in  making  phonetic 
aining  effective  is  to  discover  the  sounds  that  occur  most 
equently  in  those  words  which  the  child  is  most  likely  to 
ad. 

:  In  addition,  while  there  are  45  sounds  in  the  language  there 
iLe  only  26  letters  in  the  alphabet.  This  must  mean  that 
•me  letters  have  several  different  sounds.  Some  of  these 
bpear  frequently  in  words  and  others  are  used  only  occa- 
pnally.  Obviously,  the  best  interests  of  instruction  de- 
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mand  that  the  most  important  sounds  of  a  letter  be  tz  ugl 
first. 

The  first  job  seems  to  be  then  a  matter  of  discovering  th 
most  important  phonetic  elements  in  terms  of  the  frequenc 
with  which  they  appear  in  the  words  most  likely  to  be  rea 
by  the  child.  Those  which  appear  in  many  words  may  b 
taught  through  phonics.  Those  which  occur  in  only  a  ver 
few  words  may  be  omitted  from  phonetic  training.  As  Cordt 
and  McBroom  1  point  out,  it  is  probably  more  economical  t 
teach  the  words  in  which  they  appear  as  sight  words.  Like 
wise  phonetic  training  should  include  for  a  given  letter  th 
sound  which  that  letter  takes  the  most  frequently.  Thos 
words  in  which  unusual  sounds  of  the  letter  appear  probabl; 
should  be  taught  as  individual  sight  words. 

Several  investigations  have  sought  to  determine  the  mos 
important  phonetic  elements.  Osburn  2  determined  the  rela 
tive  value  of  letter  sounds,  consonants,  and  two-letter  phono 
grams  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  found  in  an  analysi 
of  the  first  2500  words  of  the  Thorndike  word  list.3  Th 
chief  difficulty  with  this  investigation  is  that  Osburn  failed  t 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  the  differen 
sounds  of  individual  letters  and  the  accent  values  of  certai 
combinations  of  letters. 

A  second  investigation  was  made  by  Vogel,  Jaycox,  an< 
Washburne  4  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  phonogram 
to  be  taught  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  In  discoverin; 
those  for  the  first  grade,  three  separate  studies  were  made.  Ii 
the  initial  study  all  the  phonetic  words  found  in  seven  com 

1  Cordts,  Anna,  and  McBroom,  Maude.  “Phonics.”  The  Classroom  Teache 
vol.  2,  p.  392,  op.  cit. 

2  Osburn,  W.  J.  Remedial  and  Follow-up  Bulletin,  No.  i.  Public  School  Publishin 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1925. 

3  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  Teacher's  Word  Book,  op.  cii. 

4  Vogel,  M.,  Jaycox,  E.,  and  Washburne,  C.  “A  Basic  List  of  Phonics  for  Grades 
and  II.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  23,  pp.  436-443.  Subsequent  quotatior 
used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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nonly  used  primers  and  first-grade  readers  were  listed  accord* 
ng  to  the  phonograms  they  contained  and  the  frequency  of  oc- 
urrence.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  lay  in  arriving  at  criteria 
Dr  the  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  phonograms. 

The  second  study  involved  a  phonetic  analysis  of  the 
dcabulary  reported  by  Packer 1  in  his  analysis  of  first-grade 
saders.  As  judged  by  the  investigators,  a  phonogram  was 
bnsidered  to  be  “any  group  of  letters  consisting  of  one  or 
^ore  vowels  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants.”  A  total 
f  345  phonograms  was  found  and  ranked. 

The  third  study  represented  an  analysis  of  the  vocabularies 
it  ten  primers  and  first  readers  of  a  type  more  modern  than 
lose  used  by  Packer.  The  essential  purpose  of  this  study 
as  to  determine  further  the  relative  importance  of  the  first 
d  phonograms  found  in  the  second  study.  Although  the 
aalysis  made  in  this  study  resulted  in  a  few  minor  shifts  in  the 
st  obtained  in  the  second  study,  the  investigators  reported 
lat  “the  phonograms  that  were  important  in  one  group  of 
laders  were  equally  important  in  an  entirely  different  group 
|  readers.” 

!  Throughout  the  entire  investigation  the  measure  of  the 
alue  of  a  phonogram  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
book-words”  in  which  it  occurred.  That  is,  each  word  was 
ibulated  in  terms  of  the  number  of  books  in  which  it  occurred, 
i  jhen  the  number  of  words  in  which  a  given  phonogram 
icurred  was  calculated.  The  total  score  for  a  phonogram 
|as  then  obtained  by  the  number  of  books  in  which  each  word 
eluding  the  phonogram  was  found.  As  determined  by  the 
vestigators,  the  50  most  important  phonograms  in  order  are 
1 i  follows : 

1 1  “  (1)  sum  of  final  e  (meaning  sum  of  all  phonograms  in 
which  initial  vowel  is  lengthened  by  final  silent  e) ; 

Packer,  J.  L.  “The  Vocabulary  of  Ten  First  Readers.”  Twentieth  Yearbook, 

I  irt  II.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School  Publishing 
Jmpany,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921. 
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(2)  sum  of  ee;  (3)  ed  (ending) ;  (4)  ing  (ending) ;  (5)  er  (em 
ing) ;  (6)  sum  of  ea  (eat) ;  (7)  sum  of  an;  (8)  sum  of  c 
(our);  (9)  sum  of  en;  (10)  ay;  (11)  sum  of  00  (good] 
(12)  an;  (13)  sum  of  00  (moon) ;  (14)  sum  of  ar;  (15)  it 
(ring) ;  (16)  sum  of  ow  (cow) ;  (17)  sum  of  ow  (show] 
(18)  ill;  (19)  sum  of  at  and  atch;  (20)  sum  of  it;  (21)  sui 
of  in;  (22)  y  (cry) ;  (23)  at;  (24)  sum  of  ai;  (25)  en  (ending] 
(26)  ee;  (27)  sum  of  ea  (bread) ;  (28)  all;  (29)  ick;  (30)  akt 
(31)  sum  of  or;  (32)  eep;  (33)  00k;  (34)  ear;  (35)  el 
(36)  °P;  (37)  un;  (38)  sum  of  ir;  (39)  ight;  (40)  ok 
(41)  pi;  (42)  sum  of  oa;  (43)  ap;  (44)  and;  (45)  ocl 
(46)  ail;  (47)  ed;  (48)  on  (apron);  (49)  ain;  (50)  < 
(parlor).” 

In  addition  to  listing  the  50  most  important  phonogram 
the  investigators  determined  the  relative  importance  of  initi 
consonant  combinations.  In  order  of  importance  these  coi 
sonant  combinations  are  :  st,  th ,  sh,  gr,  br,  dr ,  wh,  pi,  fl,  sp,  c 
bl,  sw,  tr,  cr,  cl,  si,  sn,  sm,  tw. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  use  to  which  the  investigate 
have  put  the  results  of  their  study.  The  following  statemen 
taken  verbatim  from  their  report,  is  self-explanatory  : 

In  our  own  first  grade  we  require  a  knowledge  of  the  first  fi 
teen  of  the  fifty  phonograms,  making  the  next  five  optional,  an 
a  knowledge  of  the  first  four  of  the  initial  consonant  combin, 
tions.  A  knowledge  of  the  short  vowel  sounds  and  all  sing 
consonant  sounds  is  also  required.  In  order  to  pass  to  secom 
grade  reading  a  child  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  materi 
containing  new  words  made  up  of  the  required  phonograms  c 
capable  of  being  sounded  correctly  by  the  use  of  consonar 
and  short-vowel  sounds. 

Our  basic  first-grade  phonic  list  is,  therefore,  the  following 
all  short  vowel  sounds ;  all  simple  consonant  sounds ;  rule  f( 
lengthening  vowel  before  final  e;  the  following  phonograms  an 
letter  groups ;  ee,  ed  (ending  —  looked),  ing,  er  (ending),  ea  (eat 
an,  ou  (our),  en,  ay,  00  (good),  00  (moon),  or,  ow  (cow),  ow  (show 
ill,  st,  th,  sh,  gr;  optional,  at,  it,  in,  y  (cry),  ai, 
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The  second-grade  list  of  phonics  was  obtained  by  analyzing 
he  words  reported  by  Housh 1  in  his  study  of  the  vocabulary 
f  ten  second  readers.  From  the  list  of  phonograms  thus 
btained  all  those  taught  in  the  first  grade  were  eliminated, 
'rom  the  remaining  list  all  that  occurred  in  five  or  more  words 
We  used.  To  these  were  added  all  phonograms  not  included 
i  the  first-  or  second-grade  list  that  occur  in  seven  or  more  of 
he  first  1000  of  the  Thorndike  list.  These  eliminations  and 
pmbinations  gave  the  following  list  of  second-grade  phonics ; 
11  consonant  sounds,  final  y  (country),  and,  all,  ent,  ide,  in, 
i  n,  br,  cl,  dr,  sp,  wh. 

Because  of  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  second- 
rade  list  of  phonics  a  revision  was  made  in  192 7. 2  The 
1  lates 3  list  of  1500  primary  reading  words  was  analyzed  in 
1  hch  a  manner  that  for  each  word  the  vowel  sounds,  the 
honograms,  and  initial  consonant  combinations  were  deter- 
1  lined.  A  phonogram  was  defined  as  any  group  of  letters 
eginning  with  a  vowel  and  not  forming  more  than  one  syl- 
ible.  The  relative  value  of  a  given  phonogram  was  deter- 
iined  by  the  number  of  words  in  which  it  occurred.  The 
pmplete  analysis  yielded  the  following  items,  which  the 
ivestigators  recommend  as  a  revised  list  of  phonics  for  the 
:  teond  grade. 

,  I.  Single  vowel  elements :  e  (silent  —  come) ;  0  (so) ;  y  (any) ; 
a  (all). 

II.  Phonograms :  in  (robin) ;  ow  (snow) ;  et  (get) ;  ai  (rain) ; 
on  (done) ;  it  (sit) ;  ea  (bread) ;  ir  (girl) ;  00  (look) ;  and 
(hand) ;  el  (help) ;  un  (run) ;  ill  (will) ;  oa  (boat) ;  igh 
(night). 

1  Housh,  E.  T.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Ten  Second-Year  Readers.” 
•:venteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  40-45.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
lblic  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1918. 

2  Washburne,  C.,  and  Vogel,  M.  “A  Revised  List  of  Phonics  for  Grade  II.”  Ele- 
tntary  School  Journal,  vol.  28,  pp.  771-777  (June,  1928).  Subsequent  quotation  used 

I  \  permission  of  the  publisher. 

3  Gates,  A.  I.  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
ns,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1926. 
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III.  Initial  consonant  combinations :  th  (the) ;  st  (stop) ;  s 
(show);  hr  (bring) ;  ch  (chair) ;  cl (close) ;  gr  (grass). 

IV.  Other  elements :  qu  (squirrel) ;  ng  (long). 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Washburne  and  his  colleague 
contributed  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  informatio 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  phonics,  an 
that  the  results  obtained  were  all  to  be  expected  in  terms  ( 
the  purpose  for  which  the  studies  were  made.  It  should  1 
clear,  however,  that  in  order  to  get  at  a  detailed  and  complel 
understanding  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  important  wore 
the  analysis  must  go  farther.  In  addition  to  discovering  ho 
many  times  a  given  element  occurs  in  crucial  words,  certai 
other  data  should  be  gathered.  For  a  given  symbol  tl 
relative  importance  of  each  sound  which  may  be  attribute 
to  that  symbol  should  be  determined.  Such  information  w 
go  far  in  helping  to  prevent  the  harmful  transfer  which  migl 
arise  if  only  one  sound  of  a  given  symbol  is  taught  or  ove 
emphasized. 

Apparently  the  first  attempt  to  study  important  words  : 
terms  of  the  more  detailed  information  was  made  by  Atkins 
who  analyzed  the  first  2500  words  of  the  Thorndike  list.  H 
work  involved  a  study  of  only  two-letter  combinations,  ai 
the  different  ways  in  which  each  combination  was  pronounce 
Consequently  the  results  are  important  as  far  as  they  g 
but  they  most  certainly  lack  completeness. 

A  second  investigation,  representing  a  most  complete  ai 
intensive  analysis,  was  made  by  Miss  Anna  Cordts.2  T 
words  analyzed  were  those  tabulated  previously  in  vocabula 
studies  of  twelve  beginning  readers,  ten  first  readers,  t< 
second  readers,  and  ten  third  readers.  Some  2716  wor 

1  Atkins,  R.  E.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Phonetic  Elements  in  a  Basal  Reading  Vocal 
lary.  Elementary  School  Journal  (April,  1926). 

2  Cordts,  Anna.  An  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  Sounds  of  English  Words  i 
Primary  Reading  Vocabulary.  Unpublished  Doctor’s  Thesis,  College  of  Educati 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1925.  See  also  “Facts  for  Teachers 
Phonics.”  Elementary  English  Review ,  p.  16  (April,  1926). 
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;re  analyzed  according  to  their  phonetic  elements ;  namely, 
/owels  or  diphthongs,  consonants  initial  and  final,  separately 
in  combination  with  other  consonants.”  1 
Miss  Cordts  tabulated  her  data  in  such  a  way  that  informa- 
>n  was  gathered  relative  to  several  important  points.  A 
bquency  count  was  kept  for  each  phonetic  element.  The 
fferent  sounds  used  for  each  element  were  tabulated  to- 

Ijther  with  their  frequencies.  The  position  in  the  word  in 
jtiich  each  element  was  found  most  frequently  was  also 
lermined.  Further,  the  sounds  which  most  frequently 
( fecede  and  follow  a  given  element  were  also  tabulated, 
i  Space  does  not  permit  the  reprinting  of  an  ample  sampling 
i '  Miss  Cordts’  data  in  this  volume ;  for  complete  information 
e  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  report.  For  a  brief  digest 
i  important  information  obtained  relative  to  only  the  422  one- 
jllable  phonetic  and  phonic  words  included  among  the  total 
16  words  analyzed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Elementary 
yglish  Review  as  indicated,  or  The  Classroom  Teacher ,  vol.  2, 

1 ).  427-430,  op.  cit. 

A  most  careful  and  intensive  analysis  is  reported  by  Gates.2 
:  jie  vocabulary  analyzed  is  composed  of  the  1500  words 
1  eluded  in  the  Gates  primary  reading  list.  As  noted  previ- 
!  isly,  this  list  was  constructed  by  an  analysis  of  a  wide  range 
1 j  children’s  reading  material.  The  relative  value  of  each 
ord  was  determined  in  terms  of  ten  criteria.  It  is  probable 
1  [at  this  list  represents  the  best  available  compilation  of  words 
1  at  are  the  most  important  for  the  primary  child  to  learn  so 
|  jr  as  immediate  needs  in  reading  vocabulary  are  concerned, 
bviously,  then,  they  represent  a  particularly  valid  source  for 
I  ie  determination  of  phonetic  elements  to  be  taught. 

I 

, 1  Cordts,  Anna.  “  Facts  for  Teachers  of  Phonics,”  op.  cit.  Quotation  reprinted 
jm  the  Elementary  English  Review  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publisher, 

I  iC.  Certain. 

2  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary  Reading ,  pp.  129-151,  op.  cit.  Subsequent 
jotation  used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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In  the  words  of  the  investigator  the  analysis  sought  to  per 
form  four  jobs.  These  were:  (i)  “determine  the  frequenc; 
of  each  of  every  type  of  letter  combination”  ;  (2)  “determin 
the  frequency  of  each  combination  of  every  length,  that  is 
those  composed  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  letters” 
(3)  “determine  the  position  in  the  word  of  each  combination” 
and  (4)  “determine  the  frequency  of  each  sound  equivalen 
of  each  letter  combination.” 

The  results  obtained  are  most  illuminating  and  the  invest: 
gator’s  interpretation  of  them  most  crucial.  They  provid 
important  information  concerning  the  phonetic  elements  c 
greatest  value  for  instructional  purposes,  and  in  additio 
the  investigator’s  appraisal  has  much  to  say  relative  t 
methods  of  teaching.  Inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  this  volum 
will  not  permit  reproduction  of  the  results  together  wit 
their  interpretation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  origin* 
report. 

The  various  investigations  described,  together  with  the  ver 
intensive  study  by  Dewey,1  have  done  much  to  discover  wh* 
phonetic  elements  should  be  taught  in  order  to  enable  the  chil 
to  attack  those  strange  words  which  will  most  likely  be  rea 
and  which  may  be  attacked  economically  through  phonic 
It  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  have  the  results  of  thes 
investigations  available.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  volum 
however,  to  reproduce  the  complete  lists  of  important  phonet 
elements.  For  such  material  as  discovered  by  Washburn 
Cordts,  Gates,  and  others,  the  reader  is  referred  to  sourc< 
previously  noted. 

One  point  should  be  mentioned  about  this  matter  of  analy; 
ing  general  reading  vocabularies  for  the  purpose  of  determii 
ing  the  most  important  phonograms  or  phonetic  elements, 
is  entirely  possible  that  a  given  phonogram  which  appears  fr 

1  Dewey,  G.  Relative  Frequency  of  English  Speech  Sounds.  Harvard  Universi 
Press,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1923. 
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[uently  in  important  reading  vocabularies  may  not  occur  in  a 
liven  book  which  a  given  teacher  and  class  may  be  using, 
dkewise,  a  phonogram  which  appears  frequently  in  the  book 
sed  by  a  given  teacher  and  class  may  not  appear  frequently 
mong  a  list  of  phonetic  elements  found  the  most  frequently 
a  reading  vocabularies.  Consequently,  some  persons  prefer 
o  determine  what  phonograms  are  the  most  important  to 
bach  by  analyzing  the  vocabulary  found  in  the  particular  book 
eing  used,  and  to  assemble  these  elements  into  families, 
diis  procedure  may  insure  the  development  of  the  ability  to 
ttack  the  words  that  appear  in  the  given  book,  but  it  does  not 
isure  that  children  will  acquire  the  phonetic  ability  needed  in 
arrying  out  programs  in  which  wide  reading  in  different  books 
>  required. 

|  5.  When  should  phonetic  training  be  started?  Experimental 
iata  relative  to  the  most  suitable  time  to  begin  the  teaching 
f  phonics  are  lacking.  However,  in  the  light  of  authoritative 
idgment  it  appears  that  a  few  general  principles  should  be 
bserved.  Doubtless,  instruction  in  word  analysis  should  not 
|egin  until  children  have  learned  to  regard  reading  as  a 
hought-getting  process,  until  they  are  able  to  read  in  terms 
f  whole  words,  simple  phrases,  and  simple  sentences,  and 
ntil  a  sight  vocabulary  of  reasonable  size  has  been  acquired, 
ome  teachers  withhold  training  in  analysis  until  a  sight 
focabulary  of  75  words  has  been  developed;  others  do  not 
|egin  until  this  vocabulary  has  reached  200  words.  In  addi- 
ion  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  phonetic  training  should  be 
Postponed  until  the  pupil  begins  to  notice  likenesses  and 
ifferences  in  words,  and  until  his  consciousness  of  the  need 
!)r  a  key  to  unlock  strange  words  is  aroused.  Such  provisions 
s  these  should  go  far  in  preventing  the  training  of  “word- 
lallers”  only,  and  in  eliminating  from  the  pupil’s  mind  any 
bssible  concept  to  the  effect  that  reading  consists  chiefly 
f  analyzing  words. 
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In  many  schools  phonetic  training  is  given  during  perio 
entirely  separate  from  reading  periods.  It  is  believ 
that  such  arrangement  prevents  confusion  in  the  pupi 
mind  concerning  the  function  of  phonics.  This  does  n 
mean  that  the  work  in  phonics  is  to  be  unrelated  to  t 
child’s  reading  lessons.  In  fact  if  phonetic  training  is 
be  effective,  it  must  provide  training  in  those  phonet 
elements  which  are  needed  most  by  the  pupil  in  the  readii 
he  is  to  do. 

6.  Methods  in  teaching  phonics.  In  the  opinion  of  t] 
writer  there  are  several  general  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind 
teaching  phonics  which  should  aid  in  making  the  instructk 
meaningful,  in  preventing  overemphasis  in  teaching,  and  || 
eliminating  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  of  phonetic  trainin 
Among  these  principles  are  the  following : 

1.  The  most  modern  approach  to  phonics  is  analytic  rath 
than  synthetic  in  character.  That  is,  the  sounds  to  1 
taught  are  derived  and  illustrated  through  the  analysis 
familiar  sight  words.  Later  these  sounds  are  used  in  u 
locking  strange  words. 

2.  Familiar  sight  words  rather  than  unknown  words  shou 
serve  as  the  material  to  be  analyzed  in  discovering  the  soun( 
of  phonetic  elements. 

3.  The  easy  sounds  should  be  taught  first. 

4.  The  most  useful  sounds  should  be  taught  first. 

5.  A  well-organized  commercial  system  should  be  used  by  mo: 
first-grade  teachers.  This  system  must  teach  the  mo: 
important  phonetic  elements. 

6.  The  functional  aspect  of  phonics  must  be  stressed  alway 
The  phonetic  training  must  be  closely  related  to  the  readii] 
to  be  done,  and  it  must  not  interfere  with  thought-getting 

7.  The  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  the  habit  of  analy; 
ing  unfamiliar  words  when  other  clues  of  a  simpler  charactf 
do  not  work. 

8.  Ear  training  in  phonics  should  precede  eye  training. 

9.  Training  periods  in  phonics  should  be  kept  separate  froi 
the  regular  reading  periods. 
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|  As  Cordts  and  McBroom  1  point  out,  there  are  three  main 
Iteps  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  analyze  strange  words  by  means 
f  phonics.  These  are :  (i)  ear  training  —  which  teaches  the 
•upil  to  become  conscious  of  oral  likenesses  or  similarities  in 
fords;  (2)  eye  training  —  which  teaches  the  pupil  to  see 
imilarities  and  differences  in  words;  and  (3)  training  in 
snalysis  by  which  the  child  learns  to  work  out  the  pronuncia- 
ion  of  new  words. 

I  Ear  training  is  particularly  important  because  the  teaching 
if  phonics  must  begin  with  monosyllables.  Its  purpose  is  to 
^ach  the  child  to  hear  the  sounds  in  words  and  to  see  oral 
■.milarities  in  words.  The  following  exercises  are  illustrative 
f  those  commonly  used.  Additional  examples  may  be  found 
1  How  to  Teach  Reading: 2 

I.  The  “Fun  Jingles.”  Introduce  rhyming  games  through 
|  jingles.  Chant,  like  “Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an 
Englishman” : 

An,  en,  in,  on,  un, 

My,  but  we  have  fun ! 

Say,  “I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  sounds  like  an.  Can  you 
,  guess  it  ?  ”  The  children  guess.  Repeat  each  child’s  word,  as 

I  follows.  Keep  this  work  entirely  oral. 

“No,  it  is  not  man,  .  .  .  not  ran,  .  .  .  not  fan.  .  .  .  Yes,  it 
;  is  pan.” 

To  help  the  children,  describe  the  word;  as,  “It  is  something 
you  use  when  you  are  hot”  (fan).  The  idea  is  gradually  to  get 
!  into  the  children’s  minds  the  fact  that 

an  man  fan  pan 

Dan  ran  can  tan 

I I  sound  alike  at  the  end.  Repeat  the  jingle  each  time  before 
you  go  to  another  sound. 

i  |  Teacher :  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  sounds  like  en. 

1 1  Child :  (Guess.)  Is  it  .  .  . 

Teacher:  It  is  not  Ben  {hen,  pen,  ten).  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  men. 

1  Cordts,  A.,  and  McBroom,  M.  “Phonics.”  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  p.  395, 
I  ».  cit. 

:  2  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pp.  81-84’  Houghton  Mifflin 
bmpany,  Boston. 
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Available  Rhyming  Words 


an 

en 

m 

un 

an 

man 

Ben 

pen 

pin 

skin 

bun  run 

can 

pan 

den 

ten 

tin 

spin 

fun  sun 

Dan 

ran 

hen 

wren 

win 

thin 

gun1 2 

fan 

tan 

men 

chin 

twin 

Exercise  6 

Checking  Pupils’  Ability  to  Hear  Final  Consonant 
and  Vowel  Blends 

Checking  Pupils’  Ability  to  Hear  Final  Consonant  and  Vow 
Blends 

a.  Name  successively  two  or  three  words  and  have  pupi 
listen  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  rhyme.  If  they  rhyme,  pup: 
say,  “Yes.”  If  they  do  not  rhyme,  they  say,  “No,”  as: 

Teacher :  Jill,  hill,  mill. 

Pupil:  Yes. 

Teacher :  Nell,  well,  tell. 

Pupil:  Yes. 

Teacher:  Fall,  run,  mill. 

Pupil:  No. 

Vary  this  by  having  pupils  answer  “Rhyme,”  or  “Do  n 
rhyme.” 

b.  Pupils  name  words  that  rhyme.  The  teacher  gives  a  wo: 
and  asks  a  pupil  to  name  another  word  which  rhymes  with  t] 
word  given  by  the  teacher,  as : 

Teacher:  Sheep. 

Pupil :  Peep  or  keep  or  sleep. 

Teacher:  Wall. 

Pupil:  Fall,  tall,  hall,  call. 

One  pupil  names  a  word,  say  run.  Another  pupil  thinks  of 
word  that  rhymes  with  run ,  asfun  or  gun.  Have  the  pupils  gr 
two  words,  as  bring,  string,  that  rhyme  with  the  given  wor 
sing ? 


1  Bolenius,  E.,  and  others.  Teacher’s  Manual,  First  Grade:  The  Bolenius  Reade 
p.  245.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

2  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  p.  400,  op.  cit.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  1 
publisher. 
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The  purpose  of  eye-training  is  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize 
isual  likenesses  and  differences  in  words  —  a  skill  of  great 
alue  in  attacking  strange  words  by  means  of  phonics.  The 
blowing  exercise  is  typical  of  those  used  rather  commonly, 
imilar  exercises  may  be  found  in  professional  books  such  as 
'he  Classroom  Teacher,1  How  to  Teach  Reading ,2  and  the 
tanuals  of  most  basic  readers. 

Exercise  4 

'1  Place  on  the  blackboard  several  phonetic  words  that  are 
familiar  to  the  children  as  sight  words  and  that  have  the  same 
1  endings.  Pronounce  the  words  with  the  children.  Then  have 
!  the  pupils  arrange  in  groups  the  words  that  have  the  same 
endings. 

|  This  is  the  way  the  words  may  appear  on  the  blackboard : 


beat 

rake 

seat 

sing 

hand 

meat 

sand 

band 

ring 

make 

lake 

rearranged,  the  words  should  look  like  ' 

beat 

hand 

ring 

rake 

meat 

sand 

sing 

make 

seat 

band 

lake 

As  mentioned  previously  the  best  approach  to  phonics  is 
■lalytical.  One  always  begins  with  the  whole  word  rather 
tan  with  individual  letters  or  groups  of  letters.  When  pro¬ 
fited,  the  word  may  be  taught  analytically  by  either  one  of 
vo  attacks.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  initial  blend,  the 
ther  as  the  final  blend.  In  the  initial-blend  method  the 
bwel  always  accompanies  the  preceding  consonant.  For 
sample,  in  attacking  the  analysis  of  the  word  sat,  the  pupil 
teaks  the  word  into  sa-t.  With  the  final  blend,  the  vowel 
ccompanies  the  subsequent  consonant.  Thus  the  analysis 
isults  in  s-at  rather  than  sa-t. 

1  j  1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  401-402,  op.  cit. 

1  2  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  M.  How  to  Teach  Reading ,  pp.  84-86,  op.  cit. 
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Arguments  are  offered  to  support  both  of  these  metho 
Persons  who  support  the  initial  blend  contend  that  in  Engl 
natural  syllable  division  occurs  after  the  vowel  rather  th 
preceding  it,  that  the  initial  consonant  cannot  be  pronounc 
by  itself  without  vocalizing  an  unincluded  vowel,  and  that 
is  the  beginning  part  of  a  word  which  is  emphasized  in  prom 
ciation.  The  supporters  of  the  final  blend  method  conte 
that  by  the  time  the  child  is  ready  to  attack  phonics  he  b 
established  a  sight  vocabulary  of  many  monosyllabic  wor 
which  become  phonetic  elements  in  words  that  later  will 
attacked  by  phonics.  Furthermore,  the  child  gets  his  init 
understanding  of  phonetic  elements  through  the  analysis 
monosyllabic  words  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  init 
blend  method  of  attack. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  lack  of  objective  expe 
mental  data  to  show  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  t\ 
methods  of  attack.  The  great  majority  of  the  mode 
-systems  of  phonics  utilize  the  final  blend.  While  there  is  d 
agreement  concerning  their  relative  value  in  analyzing  mon 
syllabic  words  during  the  early  stage,  practically  all  authoriti 
agree  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  polysyllabic  wor 
the  initial  blend  should  be  taught.  There  are  good  teache 
who  teach  both  the  initial  and  final  blends,  but  as  a  rule  tb 
confine  their  teaching  of  the  initial  blend  to  the  period  followi 
upon  the  time  when  the  meaning  of  phonetic  analysis  is  taugl 
Because  the  final  blend  attack  is  the  most  commonly  us 
procedure,  the  following  illustrative  exercises  are  concerm 
exclusively  with  this  method.  Other  similar  exercises  may  1 
found  in  professional  books,  such  as  How  to  Teach  Readiri{ 
and  in  the  manuals  of  various  basic  readers.  Persons  intc 
ested  in  exercises  emphasizing  the  initial  blend  can  find  suitab 
illustrations  in  The  Classroom  Teacher ? 

1  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pp.  86-92,  op.  cit. 

%i  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  402-406,  op.  cit. 
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Exercise  i 

Teaching  the  Child  to  Recognize  by  Letter  the 
Initial  Consonant  Sounds 

Suppose  the  initial  consonant  to  be  taught  is  s. 

The  teacher  may  say,  “I’m  going  to  pronounce  several  words 
to  you.  These  words  all  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Listen 
carefully  for  the  sound  that  is  the  same  in  each  of  the  words. 
When  I  have  finished  be  ready  to  make  that  sound.”  The 
Iteacher  then  pronounces  the  following  as :  s-and,  s-ing,  s-it,  s-ad, 
s-un.  The  pupil  gives  the  sound  s. 

j  If  the  pupil  does  not  hear  the  sound  distinctly  enough  to  be 
able  to  isolate  it,  the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  words  again. 
Prolonging  the  sound  of  5  before  completing  the  word  aids  the 
pupil  in  both  hearing  and  isolating  the  sound. 

The  teacher  then  writes  the  same  words  on  the  blackboard  as : 
s-and 
s-ing 
s-it 
s-ad 
s-un 

The  pupil  points  out  and  pronounces  that  part  of  the  word 
:  which  he  hears  and  sees  to  be  the  same  in  all.  He  may  also 
underline  the  like  parts.  He  calls  the  part  or  “piece”  of  the 
i  Word,  s.  Similarly,  the  other  initial  consonants  may  be  devel¬ 
oped.1 

Exercise  2 

Teaching  the  Child  to  Recognize  by  Letter  the  Final 
Consonant  and  “Short”  Vowel  Blends  or  “Families” 

1 !  Suppose  the  “family”  to  be  taught  is  and. 

The  teacher  may  say,  “I  am  going  to  pronounce  several  words 
1  which  rhyme.  Listen  carefully  for  that  part  of  the  word  which 
:  sounds  the  same  in  all  of  the  words.  When  I  have  finished  tell 
what  part  is  the  same.”  The  teacher  then  pronounces  the 
words  sand ,  hand,  stand,  grand,  hand. 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  p.  406,  op.  cit.  Used  with  permission  of  the  pub- 
!  !er. 
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The  pupils  recognize  and  pronounce,  and. 

The  teacher  then  writes  the  same  list  of  words  on  the  blac 
board. 

s-and 

h-and 

st-and 

gr-and 

b-and 

The  pupil  pronounces  the  words  and  underlines  the  “famih 
name  which  he  hears  and  sees  to  be  the  same  in  all  of  the  won 

Similarly,  other  final  blends  or  “families,”  such  as  ick,  end,  i 
may  be  developed.1 

7.  Sources  of  aid  for  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  sources 
information  relative  to  the  teaching  of  phonics  previous 
indicated,  several  other  treatments  are  available.  Amo: 
these  the  following  are  especially  helpful  in  their  discussion 
general  principles  and  illustrative  lessons :  (1)  Pennell,  A 
and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pp.  77-91,  op.  c 

(2)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  chapter  III,  op.  c 

(3)  Dolch,  E.  W.  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Readir 

chapter  IV,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1931.  (4)  Barrov 

S.,  and  Cordts,  A.  The  Teacher’s  Rook  of  Phonetics.  Gii 
and  Company,  Boston,  1926.  (5)  Cordts,  A.  The  Wo 

Method  of  Teaching  Phonics.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bosto 
1929.  (6)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IV,  N 

tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  (7)  Whet 
H.  G.  The  Teaching  of  Reading ,  chapter  XII,  op.  c 
(8)  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Pi 
mary  Grades,  chapter  X,  op.  cit.  (9)  Anderson,  C.  J.,  ai 
Davidson,  I.  Reading  Objectives,  chapter  VII,  op.  c 
(10)  Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Temple,  A.  Unified  Kindergarte 
First  Grade  Teaching ,  pp.  495-503,  op.  cit.  (n)  Doughert 
Mary.  How  to  Teach  Phonics .  Houghton  Mifflin  Compan 


1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  p.  407,  op.  cit .  Used  with  permission  of  the  pi 
lisher. 
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oston,  1923.  (12)  Gates,  A.  I.  New  Methods  in  Primary 

'.eading,  chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  op .  cit. 

PROBLEM  10.  PROVIDING  WIDER  READING 
ACTIVITIES 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  instructional  activities  to  be 
tilized  during  the  initial  period  of  reading  has  considered : 
[)  the  systematic  informal  lessons ;  (2)  incidental  reading  in 
lation  to  various  classroom  activities;  (3)  primer  reading; 
j.)  the  development  of  sight  vocabulary ;  and  (5)  training  in 
jethods  of  attacking  unfamiliar  words.  As  indicated,  all 
:  these  instructional  activities  are  introduced  during  either 
te  pre-primer  or  primer  period.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
scussion  from  this  point  to  consider  further  teaching  jobs 
|  be  initiated  during  the  initial  period  of  training. 

'With  the  completion  of  primer  reading,  certain  activities 
reviously  introduced  should  be  continued  and  new  activities 
lould  be  introduced.  Throughout  the  work  of  the  first  grade, 
'stematic  informal  lessons  based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
lpils  should  be  continued.  Likewise  incidental  reading  in 
llation  to  various  classroom  activities  should  be  fostered  and 
;oadened  considerably  in  scope.  Further  work  should  con- 
lue  in  the  development  of  sight  vocabulary,  and  additional 
!  aining  in  attacking  unfamiliar  words  should  be  utilized  if 
^eded.  New  instructional  activities  should  include  the  read- 
1  !g  of  the  first  reader,  reading  in  various  books,  free  read- 
g,  seatwork,  drill  exercises  in  comprehension,  and  informal 
1  'sting.  Free  reading  as  an  instructional  activity  will  be  dis- 
1  tssed  in  Chapter  XIV.  Seatwork,  comprehension  exercises, 
id  informal  testing  will  be  considered  later  in  this  chapter, 
he  present  discussion  will  concern  itself  with  the  reading  of 
I  ie  first  reader  and  other  books. 

1.  What  should  characterize  reading  lessons  carried  on  with  the 
fst  reader  and  other  hooks?  The  reading  of  the  basal  first 
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reader  is  frequently  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  t 
primer.  The  book  should  contain,  of  course,  story  and  inf< 
mational  material  relating  to  interesting  experiences  of  ch 
life,  the  vocabulary  should  be  well  selected  and  controlled,  a 
each  lesson  should  be  introduced  with  effective  motivatic 
One  set  of  such  readers  should  suffice  for  this  work  with  a  f 
copies  of  additional  readers  available  for  use  with  small  grou] 
In  addition  to  first-reader  lessons  other  reading  experienc 
should  be  provided  through  the  use  of  one  or  two  sets  of  boo 
commonly  known  as  work- type  silent  readers.  These  boo 
should  provide  information  on  important  problems  in  whi 
the  child  is  interested. 

Whether  the  reading  lessons  are  concerned  with  the  fi 
reader  or  the  work-type  silent  reader,  the  great  majority  of 
lessons  should  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  thought-provoki 
problems.  That  is,  the  teacher  should  introduce  the  lesson 
be  read  in  a  way  that  makes  for  purposeful  and  meaning 
reading.  This  proposition  discounts  the  value  of  reading  ji 
to  be  reading  or  the  value  of  such  directions  as  “Read  t 
lesson  carefully,”  “Read  the  story  three  times,”  or  “If  y 
finish  before  the  time  is  up,  read  the  lesson  again.”  It  in  sis 
that  the  reading  must  be  done  under  the  stimulation  ai 
guidance  of  definite  problems  or  purposes  established  befc 
the  pupil  begins  to  read. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  resourceful  teacher  to  discover  pro 
lems  which  may  give  the  pupil  purposes  for  reading.  T 
following  presents  a  brief  and  suggestive  list  of  purposes  f 
which  the  pupils  may  read  a  given  appropriate  selection, 
full  description  cannot  be  given  at  this  point. 

1.  To  discover  what  the  story  is  about. 

2.  To  discover  what  happened  next. 

3.  To  tell  the  story  read. 

4.  To  determine  if  the  story  could  be  dramatized. 

5.  To  discover  the  sequence  of  events. 
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I  6.  To  select  parts  for  dramatization. 

7.  To  determine  the  properties  and  characters  needed  for 
dramatization. 

,  8.  To  discover  most  interesting  part  of  the  story. 

,  9.  To  guess  riddles. 

'  10.  To  discover  how  the  story  may  be  illustrated  by  pic- 
1  tures. 

11.  To  discover  how  the  story  differs  from  a  known  similar 
1  story. 

1 12.  To  prove  a  point. 

J 13.  To  answer  questions. 

( 14.  To  verify  statements. 

1 15.  To  ask  questions  answered  by  the  material. 

16.  To  discover  directions  for  performing  some  activity. 

!  [17.  To  name  a  title  for  the  selection. 

1 18.  To  gather  information  on  a  problem  to  be  taken  up  in 
|  class. 

1 19.  To  make  drawings  of  events. 

20.  To  prepare  for  an  informal  testing  exercise. 

21.  To  select  main  points. 


Such  purposeful  reading  in  the  first  readers  and  the  work- 
pe  silent  readers  probably  should  be  paralleled  with  exer- 
>es  on  important  words  and  phrases,  dramatization,  picture 
tidy,  seatwork,  and  meaningful  phonetic  analysis  when 
ieded. 

; 2.  References.  The  reader  will  find  rather  detailed  dis- 
fssions  of  types  of  lessons  noted  above  in  the  following 
|urces  :  (1)  The  Classroom  Teacher ,  vol.  2,  chapter  VI,  op.  cit. 
j)  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Pri- 
dry  Grades ,  chapter  IV,  pp.  172-176,  op.  cit.  (3)  Patterson, 
W.  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  pp.  146-151,  op.  cit. 
:)  Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  I.  Reading  Objectives, 
).  133-136,  op.  cit.  (5)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Read- 
g,  chapters  III  and  VII,  op.  cit.  (6)  Pennell,  M.,  and 
usack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading ,  chapters  IV,  VIII, 
I. 
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PROBLEM  II 

PRACTICE  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  O] 
CERTAIN  FUNDAMENTAL  READING  HABITS 

The  practice  gained  by  the  pupil  in  reading  connected  sel 
tions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  certain  fundamen 
habits  essential  to  effective  comprehension.  This  appears 
be  particularly  true  in  considering  the  development  of  sij 
vocabulary,  training  in  attacking  unfamiliar  words,  the  deA 
opment  of  adequate  eye-movements,  training  in  increas 
comprehension,  the  improvement  of  speed  of  reading,  and 
decreasing  of  lip-movement.  Consequently  there  appears 
be  a  need  for  practice  or  drill  exercises  in  addition  to 
regular  reading  lesson  which  will  seek  to  provide  spec 
training  in  one  or  more  of  these  fundamental  abilities. 

The  present  chapter  has  already  considered  such  train 
in  relation  to  two  of  these  abilities  —  namely,  sight  vocabuh 
and  word  analysis.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discuss 
therefore  to  consider  similar  material  in  relation  to  the  devel< 
ment  of  eye-movements,  training  in  comprehension,  the  de\ 
opment  of  speed,  and  the  elimination  of  lip-movement. 

i.  Eye-movements  and  effective  reading.  During  the  p 
half  century  numerous  investigations  have  centered  on  i 
character  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes  in  reading.  Much 
the  early  work  was  done  in  Germany  and  France.  Most 
the  recent  reliable  studies  have  been  carried  out  at  the  U 
versity  of  Chicago  by  means  of  complicated  machinery  wh 
photographs  the  movements  of  the  eye  during  the  read! 
process.  These  investigations  have  discovered  many  imp 
tant  facts  relative  to  eye-movements.1  While  it  is  not  t 

1  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  list  all  investigations  of  eye-movements.  For  rep 
and  summaries  of  these  studies  see  the  following  sources:  (i)  Buswell,  G.  T.  Fu> 
mental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Development.  Supplementary  Educatic 
Monographs,  No.  21.  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chic: 
Illinois,  1922.  (2)  Judd,  C.  H.  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development.  Sup 

mentary  Educational  Monographs,  vol.  2,  No.  4.  Department  of  Education,  1 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1918.  (3)  Judd,  C.  H.,  and  Buswell,  G. 
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rpose  here  to  comment  on  all  the  information  found,  it  is 
rtainly  pertinent  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important 
:ts  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  our  discussion. 

Among  the  facts  discovered  are  the  following : 

1.  The  eye  moves  across  the  printed  line  by  a  series  of  jerks  or 
jumps.  It  does  not  move  in  a  steady  continuous  manner. 
The  points  in  the  line  at  which  the  eye  stops  are  called 

i  fixation- points.  The  pauses  made  at  these  points  are  called 
j  fixation-pauses. 

2.  Reading  takes  place  only  during  the  fixation  pause. 

1 3.  The  number  of  fixation  pauses  to  a  line  varies  with  individ¬ 
uals.  Some  readers  use  many,  others  use  only  a  few. 

1 4.  The  amount  of  material  read  with  meaning  during  a  fixation 
|  pause  is  called  the  span  of  recognition.  Some  readers  have 

a  large  span  of  recognition,  others  use  a  small  span. 

5.  The  duration  of  the  fixation  pause  varies  with  individuals. 

6.  A  regression  movement  occurs  when  the  eyes  turn  back  in  the 
!  line  to  go  over  again  material  that  has  been  passed.  The 

number  of  regression  movements  used  varies  with  individ¬ 
uals. 

7.  With  some  readers  the  movements  of  the  eyes  across  the 
page  are  regular  and  rhythmical.  With  others  they  are  not. 

'  8.  Return  sweeps  refer  to  the  movement  by  which  the  eyes  turn 
from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Some 
readers  use  accurate  return  sweeps.  Others  do  not. 

Further  investigations  have  shown  that  adequate  speed  and 
nprehension  are  accompanied  by  eye-movements  that  pos- 
is  certain  qualities,  and  that  poor  rate  and  faulty  compre- 
l  ision  are  accompanied  by  eye-movements  that  possess  the 
1  posites  of  these  qualities.  For  example,  the  eye-movements 
j  the  rapid  and  effective  reader  involve  few  fixation-pauses 
*  line,  a  wide  recognition-span,  rhythmical  movements 

1  nt  Reading:  A  Study  of  Various  Types.  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs, 

!  23.  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1922. 

1  Gray,  C.  T.  Types  of  Reading  Ability  as  Exhibited  Through  Tests  and  Laboratory 
1  wiments.  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  vol.  1,  No.  5.  Department 
1  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1917.  (5)  Gray,  W.  S.  Sum- 

y  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit. 
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across  the  line,  short  duration  pauses,  few  regression  moi 
ments,  and  accurate  return  sweeps.  The  slow  and  ineffecti 
reader  utilizes  eye-movements  characterized  by  manyfixatic 
pauses,  many  regressive  movements,  inaccurate  return  swee] 
a  small  recognition-span,  and  long  duration  pauses.1  Cc 
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sequently  it  is  important  to  provide  training  which  will  enal 
the  child  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  eye-movement  th 
attend  effective  speed  and  comprehension. 

It  is  perhaps  important  at  this  point  to  consider  in  me 
detail  the  differences  between  the  eye-movements  of  an  i 


1  For  a  summary  of  investigations  relative  to  these  matters  see :  Gray,  W.  S.  Si 
mary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit. 

2  Taken  by  permission  from  Buswell,  G.  T.  Fundamental  Reading  E obits:  A  Si 
of  Their  Development >  P-  2,  op.  cit. 
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lined  reader  and  a  mature  reader.  Figure  II  shows  the 
e-movements  of  an  untrained  first-grade  child.  Each 
rtical  line  represents  a  pause  made  by  the  eyes  in  moving 
:oss  the  page.  The  numbers  above  the  lines  represent  the 
ler  in  which  the  pauses  occurred.  The  numbers  at  the 

Ittom  of  the  lines  indicate  the  duration  of  the  pauses  in  units 
jone-twenty-fifth  of  a  second. 

An  examination  of  the  eye-movements  shown  in  Figure  II 
|  bws  several  interesting  facts.  The  number  of  fixation- 
|  uses  in  each  line  is  large,  the  average  number  being  twenty- 
|  ree.  In  each  line  several  regression  movements  were  made ; 

■  ^,t  is,  the  eyes  did  not  make  continuous  progress  along  the 
!  e,  but  turned  back  to  read  again  material  that  had  been 
j  ssed.  Several  return  sweeps  are  inaccurate,  as  shown  by 
:  b  fact  that  in  turning  to  a  subsequent  line  after  having  com- 
;  ited  a  given  line  the  eyes  picked  up  the  new  line  at  a  point  so 
:  '•  in  from  the  left  that  regression  movements  were  necessary. 

[  is  also  clear  that  the  fixation-pauses  are  of  long  and  unequal 
i  ration.  Further,  the  location  of  the  fixation-pauses  shows 
i  rhythmical  movements  across  the  lines. 

In  Figure  III  is  found  a  record  of  the  eye-movements  of  a 
liege  senior. 

The  characteristics  of  the  eye-movements  shown  in  Figure 
[  are  obvious.  The  number  of  fixation-pauses  is  small, 
iere  are  no  regression  movements.  The  return  sweeps  are 
curate.  The  pauses  are  quite  regular  and  of  relatively  short 
ration. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  eye-movements  presented 
Figure  II  as  representative  of  those  made  by  the  untrained 
1  effective  reader,  with  those  shown  in  Figure  III  as  represen- 
tive  of  the  movements  made  by  the  mature  person  who  reads 
pidly  with  effective  comprehension,  several  important  propo- 
i  lions  become  apparent.  One  important  job  is  to  provide 
aining  which  will  decrease  the  number  of  fixation-pauses  per 
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line,  and  thus  develop  a  wider  span  of  recognition.  Furth 
training  must  seek  to  cut  down  the  duration  of  the  fixatio 
pause.  Reading  material  must  be  constructed  and  utilized 
a  manner  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  habitr 
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Figure  III 1 


regression  movements,  and  steps  should  be  taken  which  se 
to  encourage  accurate  return  sweeps. 

2.  What  types  of  work  can  he  carried  on  to  develop  adequ 
eye-movements?  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  relati 

1  Taken  by  permission  from  Buswell,  G.  T.  Fundamental  Reading  Habits:  A  St 
of  Their  Development,  p.  3,  op.  cit. 
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)  the  selection  of  types  of  materials  and  exercises  suitable  for 
sveloping  adequate  eye-movements.  Not  all  of  them  will 
b  considered  here.  It  will  suffice  in  this  discussion  to  con- 
der  only  typical  proposals  for  the  first-grade  level.  Other 
oposals  suitable  for  training  at  higher  levels  will  be  con- 
dered  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII.  The  following  general 
iggestions,  unsupported  by  complete  evidence,  are  appre¬ 
ciate  at  this  time. 

i.  If  the  oral  reading  of  a  selection  is  preceded  by  silent  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  possible  that  the  number  and  duration  of  fixa- 
tions  is  reduced  because  the  reading  is  not  hampered  by 
vocalization. 

:  2.  If  much  practice  is  given  in  reading  selections  with  problems 
set  before  the  reading  is  done,  it  is  possible  that  fixation 
pauses  are  fewer  in  number  and  shorter  in  duration. 

I  3.  Inasmuch  as  unfamiliar  words  are  conducive  to  the  develop- 
!  ment  of  regression  movements,  it  is  possible  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  difficult  words  of  a  selection  before  the  reading  is 
done  will  help  to  prevent  regression  movements  and  reduce 
the  number  of  fixation-pauses. 

'  4.  The  child  should  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  much 
material  of  a  very  simple  and  interesting  character. 

1  5.  Beginning  reading  material  should  involve  short  sentences 
of  similar  length  and  when  sentences  must  be  divided  the 
division  should  be  made  between  common  phrases. 

6.  Probably  there  should  be  much  practice  with  rapid  exposure 
exercises  usually  in  the  form  of  flash  cards.  These  cards, 

|  which  give  practice  on  common  words,  phrases,  and  sen¬ 
tences,  will  do  much  to  improve  many  aspects  of  eye-move¬ 
ments  when  properly  constructed  and  administered.  They 
may  be  used  for  decreasing  regression  movements,  the 
number  and  duration  of  fixation-pauses,  and  increasing  the 
span  of  recognition.  They  must  always,  however,  be 
utilized  in  such  a  manner  that  an  adequate  check  on  compre¬ 
hension  is  obtained.  The  Horn-Shields  Flash  Cards  1  are 
an  example  of  the  type  of  material  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

i1  Horn-Shields  Flash  Cards.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1922. 
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7.  To  increase  the  recognition  span  the  teacher  may  he 
the  pupil  to  read  by  phrases  in  blackboard  and  cha 
reading  by  sweeping  the  pointer  or  hand  under  the  enti 
phrase  as  it  is  read  rather  than  pointing  to  each  individu 
word. 

8.  Short  exposure  exercises  of  all  kinds  dealing  with  phrases  ai 
sentences  flashed  on  the  blackboard  or  a  roller  chart  a 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  wide  span  of  recognitio 
If  flashed  under  time  pressure  the  same  exercises  will  ser 
as  a  prevention  of  regression  movements. 

While  considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  in 
portance  of  eye-movements,  it  seems  necessary  to  present 
caution  at  this  point.  Poor  eye-movements  are  not  a  cau: 
of  poor  reading.  They  are,  rather,  a  symptom  of  other  mo 
fundamental  deficiencies.  They  show,  of  course,  that  tl 
child  is  a  poor  reader,  but  the  cause  of  his  inability  lies  i 
deficiencies  to  be  found  in  more  basic  abilities  such  as  vocabi 
lary,  experience  background,  and  the  like.  Obviously,  ther 
fore,  the  really  important  job  lies  in  discovering  and  removii 
the  causes  of  poor  eye-movements.  Only  such  procedu: 
will  be  valid  in  improving  the  child’s  ability  to  read.  If,  hoy 
ever,  one  insists  upon  trying  to  improve  eye-movements  < 
a  job  in  itself,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  probably  the  best  pr< 
cedure  lies  in  seeing  that  the  child  reads  a  large  amount  of  vei 
simple,  familiar,  and  interesting  material.  This  suggestio 
applies  equally  well  at  all  subsequent  grade  levels  as  well  £ 
at  this  point. 

3.  What  types  of  special  practice  exercises  should  be  used  i 
providing  emphasis  upon  reading  with  high  comprehension  ?  A 
noted  previously  in  the  present  discussion,  a  second  purpo‘ 
for  special  practice  exercises  is  found  in  the  need  for  drill  i 
comprehension.  Such  exercises  or  drills  will  have  for  the: 
fundamental  purpose  the  development  of  the  ability  to  g( 
the  meaning  out  of  what  is  read. 

During  the  initial  period  of  training  these  drills  will  de; 
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i^efly  with  two  types  of  material  —  namely,  flash  cards,  and 
jrcises  with  ordinary  reading  material.  The  flash  cards 
id  may  be  quite  similar  to  those  used  for  the  improvement 
i|  eye-movements.  They  may  consist  of  common  phrases, 
lUtences,  questions,  and  the  like  which  require  the  child  to 
1'td  for  meaning.  The  material  presented  on  the  cards  may 
ij  organized  in  terms  of  single  phrases  and  sentences,  or  in 
i  ms  of  true  and  false  statements,  multiple-response  exercises, 
I  ^t-answer  problems,  and  matching  exercises. 

Two  or  three  cautions  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  flash- 
rd  comprehension  drills.  In  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary 
1  ?d  must  be  chosen  carefully  in  terms  of  the  words  the  child 
1  s  learned  to  recognize.  Second,  the  material  presented  on 
!  ph  card  must  be  used  in  a  manner  that  requires  always  an 
equate  check  on  comprehension.  Finally,  the  cards  must 
:  intelligently  manipulated. 

It  is  now  possible  to  purchase  commercial  sets  of  cards 
'  [table  for  comprehension  drill  exercises.  Some  of  the  most 
jluable  of  these  are  those  accompanying  sets  of  basic  readers. 

I  is  also  possible  for  the  teacher  to  construct  her  own  sets, 
such  cases,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  words 
iith  which  the  children  are  familiar  should  be  utilized,  and 
jat  unless  the  construction  and  use  of  the  cards  is  intelligently 
Tried  out  the  drill  exercises  are  very  likely  to  be  futile.  It 
jbbvious,  of  course,  that  even  in  those  cases  where  commercial 
jts  of  cards  are  purchased  the  teacher  should  provide  supple¬ 
mentary  sets  which  deal  with  the  daily  reading  experiences  of 
te  child. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  flash-card  exercises,  further  drill  in 
mprehension  may  take  place  with  the  use  of  a  set  of  books, 
ich  books  may  be  the  first  reader,  a  supplementary  reader,  or 
[factual  book  suitable  for  young  children,  which  deals  with 
J.ch  matters  as  nature  study,  hygiene,  history,  and  the  like, 
he  drill  exercises  usually  take  place  in  such  a  way  that 
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problems  are  set  before  the  child  begins  to  read,  and  his  coi 
prehension  is  shown  by  means  of  oral  response. 

It  is  the  usual  procedure  in  such  drill  exercises  to  provi 
each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the  book  to  be  used.  The  teach 
then  has  the  pupils  open  the  books  to  the  beginning  of  t 
selection  to  be  used.  She  then  sets  the  first  problem, 
may  be  a  question  that  the  material  answers,  or  a  stateme 
about  some  event,  object,  or  character  described  in  the  mat 
rial.  The  pupils  then  read  to  find  the  answer  to  the  questic 
or  to  discover  whether  or  not  her  statement  is  correct.  Wh 
a  given  pupil  has  found  the  material,  he  may  stand  by  the  si 
of  his  seat  or  raise  his  hand.  When  most  of  the  pupils  ha 
gathered  the  meaning  they  need,  the  teacher  may  ask  sor 
pupil  to  give  the  answer  orally  and  perhaps  indicate  in  t 
book  where  he  found  it.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  teach 
sets  the  second  problem  and  the  same  process  is  continued. 

It  will  be  helpful,  perhaps,  at  this  point,  to  list  possible  typ 
of  exercises  which  the  teacher  may  use  for  comprehensi< 
drills  with  ordinary  reading  matter.  The  following  are  mere 
suggestive. 

1 .  The  pupils  may  read  to  find  the  answer  to  a  question  whi 
the  teacher  asks. 

2.  The  pupils  may  read  to  verify  a  statement  made  by  t 
teacher. 

3.  The  pupils  may  read  to  ask  a  question  which  a  sentence  01 
group  of  sentences  answer. 

4.  The  pupils  may  read  to  see  if  a  sentence  or  group  of  sentenc 
supply  material  on  a  given  problem. 

5.  The  pupils  may  read  to  quote  all  the  words  on  a  given  poii 

6.  The  pupils  may  read  to  draw  conclusions  from  facts  giver 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  points  in  the  use 
comprehension  drill  exercises  with  ordinary  reading  materi; 
First,  the  problems  used  should  cover  items  that  are  of  app£ 
ent  importance  in  the  material  to  be  read.  Second,  tl 
problems  should  be  set  before  the  reading  is  done.  There 
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lie  reason  for  the  belief  that  comprehension  is  improved 
>re  rapidly  when  the  child  reads  with  a  problem  in  mind 
in  when  he  is  told  that  he  will  be  questioned  after  the 
iterial  has  been  read.  Third,  the  problems  should  vary  in 
3  degree  of  comprehension  they  require.  Some  problems 
mid  be  so  simple  that  the  material  relative  to  them  is  quickly 
d  easily  recognized.  Other  problems  should  require  a  more 
betrating  ability.  Finally,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
fch  exercises  should  occur  with  considerable  frequency  and 
j'th  some  systematic  order.  These  propositions  infer  that 
J :  teacher  must  carefully  plan  the  exercises  before  the  work 
i  undertaken. 

!  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
)  di-card  drills  and  the  comprehension  exercises  used  in  con- 
I  btion  with  ordinary  reading  materials  are  the  only  means  of 
|  ^eloping  comprehension.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  topic 
problem  discussed  in  this  chapter  plays  an  important  part 
i  training  in  comprehension.  The  systematic  informal  les- 
j  is,  primer  reading,  and  the  incidental  reading  activities  all 
?vide  training  in  comprehension  without  much  specific 
ill.  Further,  the  work  in  sight  vocabulary,  training  in  word 
alysis,  and  the  exercises  suggested  in  connection  with  wider 
i  iding  activities  provided  additional  training.  In  addition 
the  training  provided  by  these  activities,  however,  there  is 
parently  a  need  for  specific  drill  exercises  which  seek  to  im- 
,  )ve  reading  for  meaning  through  systematic  practice.  This 
&d  the  flash-card  drills  and  comprehension  exercises  des- 
i  bed  in  this  section  seek  to  supply. 

4.  What  types  of  special  practice  may  he  provided  to  increase 
j  rate  of  reading?  The  third  purpose  of  special  practice 
1  brcises  lies  in  the  need  for  particularized  training  in  increas- 
1  the  speed  with  which  the  reading  is  done. 

1  During  the  initial  period  all  exercises  used  to  increase  the 
1  eed  of  reading  must  be  used  in  the  light  of  two  general 
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propositions.  First,  there  is  no  reason  to  use  such  exercii 
until  the  child  has  acquired  a  fairly  well  developed  power 
comprehension.  That  is,  emphasis  upon  speed  should  coi 
only  after  the  pupil  has  learned  to  recognize  a  rather  lar 
number  of  words  and  has  had  considerable  practice  in  readi 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  Second,  all  speed  exercises  mi 
be  checked  in  terms  of  comprehension.  That  is,  there  is 
point  in  providing  practice  in  merely  reading  a  given  senten 
or  paragraph  rapidly.  Any  exercise  must  be  concerned  alwa 
with  speed  of  comprehension.  This  means,  for  example,  th 
the  exercise  must  do  more  than  check  the  time  it  takes  t 
child  to  read  a  given  selection.  It  must,  for  example,  tell  h( 
long  it  takes  him  to  find  an  answer  or  to  verify  a  statement. 

The  administration  of  speed  exercises  is  largely  the  same 
that  used  for  comprehension  drills.  The  flash  cards  used  f 
comprehension  exercises  are  also  excellent  for  speed  drills  wht 
administered  under  time  pressure.  The  exercises  used  in  co 
nection  with  ordinary  reading  material  are  also  suitable  wht 
administered  under  time  pressure.  In  addition,  the  followir 
suggestions  based  upon  experimental  studies  1  may  be  made. 

1.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  the  pupil  to  real! 
the  importance  of  rapid,  effective  reading. 

2.  Progress  charts  should  be  utilized  which  enable  the  child  1 
see  the  improvement  he  makes  in  speed. 

3.  Specific  practice  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  decrea: 
ing  vocalization  (see  discussion  of  next  problem). 

4.  All  exercises  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  span  < 
recognition  should  be  continued  as  aids  to  increasing  spee< 

5.  Provide  plenty  of  practice  exercises  utilizing  flash  cards  an 
ordinary  reading  matter  in  which  the  pupil  reads  under 
time  limit. 

6.  Employ  speed  drills  such  as  the  following  frequently : 

a.  The  pupil  reads  rapidly  to  find  a  statement  made  b 
the  teacher 

1  See  O’Brien,  J.  A.  Silent  Reading.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1921 
and  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  XI,  op.  cit. 
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b.  The  pupil  reads  rapidly  to  find  a  descriptive  term,  a 
name,  or  some  other  assigned  item 

c.  The  pupil  reads  rapidly  to  get  all  the  terms  applying 
to  a  given  item 

d.  The  pupil  reads  rapidly  to  answer  a  question  or  to 
verify  a  statement 

7.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  read  silently  a  large 
amount  of  simple  interesting  material. 

1  5.  What  types  of  practice  exercises  can  be  used  to  eliminate 
\p-movement  ?  Frequently  in  silent  reading  the  child  employs 
I  lovements  of  the  lips.  It  is  possible  that  this  activity,  com- 
lonly  known  as  vocalization  or  lip-movement,  often  results 
rom  an  immature  emphasis  upon  oral  reading.  It  is  impor- 
(  mt  that  training  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
j  ais  habit  and  that,  if  needed,  such  training  be  initiated  during 
I  ae  initial  period  of  instruction. 

!  Several  investigators  have  indicated  that  lip-movement  in 
■ lent  reading  decreases  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  read- 
I  ig  is  done.1  Further,  experiments  such  as  those  reported 
y  Gates 2  indicate  that  children  can  learn  to  read  effectively 
jithout  lip-movement  and  that  remedial  training  can  be 
1  pplied  when  needed  with  success. 

As  Dolch  3  points  out,  however,  it  is  important  for  one  to 
istinguish  sharply  between  two  types  of  vocalization,  and  to 
i  jcognize  that  the  early  elimination  of  lip-movement  may  not 
e  so  crucial  as  formerly  thought.  One  type  of  vocalization 
probably  necessary  whenever  the  child  is  confronted  by  a 
:range  word  in  his  reading.  This  type,  which  may  be  either 
ctual  pronunciation  or  more  or  less  silent  lip-movement,  must 
e  expected  for  the  simple  reason  that  strange  words  constitute 
large  share  of  the  reading  material  which  young  children  use. 

1  See  O’Brien,  J.  A.  Silent  Reading,  chapters  III  and  V,  op.  cit.;  and  Gray,  W.  S. 
cmmary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  XI,  op.  cit. 

2  Gates,  A.  I.  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  pp.  135-136,  230-232,  op.  cit. 

*  Dolch,  E.  W.  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading,  pp.  159-166,  op.  cit. 
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This  lip-movement  decreases,  however,  as  the  child’s  sig 
vocabulary  develops. 

The  second  type  of  vocalization  is  more  important  at  tl 
point  of  the  discussion.  It  is  an  unnecessary  lip-mo veme 
that  hangs  on  as  a  result  of  previous  teaching.  As  not 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  learning  process  in  beginni: 
reading  is  a  matter  of  attaching  a  response  of  correct  mea 
ing  to  the  printed  symbol  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  senten 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  attached  to  only  the  spoki 
or  sound  symbol  of  the  word.  Thus  the  learning  circuit 
early  reading  is  sight-sound-meaning.  What  is  wanted 
the  elimination  of  the  sound  element  so  that  good  read! 
can  take  place  through  a  shortened  circuit  expressed  as  sigl 
meaning. 

But  because  the  child  has  practiced  the  sight-sound-meanh 
circuit  so  frequently  the  elimination  of  the  sounding  of  i 
word  is  not  simple.  Consequently  some  lip-movement 
vocalization  persists  for  some  time,  even  when  the  child  mere 
thinks  of  the  sound  of  a  word  as  he  looks  at  it.  But  there  a 
easily  be  too  much  concern  and  fretting  over  this  unnecessa 
lip-movement  in  the  early  stages.  It  should  be  obvious  th 
it  is  not  detrimental  as  long  as  the  child’s  comprehensic 
process  is  so  slow  that  the  vocalization  does  not  retard  i 
When,  however,  the  child’s  quickness  of  comprehension  i 
creases  to  a  degree  that  is  greater  than  his  quickness  of  pr 
nunciation,  vocalization  does  retard  the  speed  of  reading,  an 
therefore,  needs  to  be  eliminated.  This  elimination  is  large 
a  matter  of  setting  up  situations  in  which  the  child  reads 
great  deal  of  simple  familiar  material  with  a  definite  purpo 
and  a  desire  to  read  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the  limits 
comprehension.  Such  work  certainly  should  begin  for  mar 
children  near  the  close  of  the  first  grade. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  definite  training  in  attempting 
reduce  unnecessary  lip-movement  the  following  addition 
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uggestions  are  made  as  being  appropriate  at  the  first-grade 
ivel. 

i .  Inform  pupils  that  their  reading  is  ineffective  because  they 
say  the  words  too  much  to  themselves ;  that  the  habit  of 
thinking  the  sounds  and  saying  them  can  be  broken  if  they 
will  sincerely  try  to  keep  from  using  the  lips  and  tongue, 
and  will  make  themselves  read  more  rapidly. 

■  2.  Remind  “lip-readers”  frequently  that  good  silent  reading  is 
done  with  the  eyes. 

3.  Post  printed  items  and  pictures  that  emphasize  the  value  of 
reading  without  vocalization. 

4.  Make  frequent  use  of  flash-card  comprehension  drills  under 
time  pressure.  The  types  of  flash-card  exercises  suggested 

I  for  improvement  of  eye-movements  should  be  especially 
helpful  in  reducing  vocalization. 

5.  Provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  free  reading  of  much 
simple  interesting  material. 

1  6.  The  use  of  speed  drills  administered  under  time  pressure  with 

ordinary  reading  matter  should  be  helpful. 

PROBLEM  12.  SEAT  WORK 

As  related  to  reading  the  instructional  activity  commonly 
!  jiown  as  seat  work  is  composed  of  reading  activities  or  jobs 
hich  the  pupil  may  carry  out  at  his  seat  without  the  imme- 

II  ate  direction  of  the  teacher.  When  these  activities  meet 
!  rtain  standards  they  may  be  of  considerable  service  in  teach- 
1  jg  important  reading  abilities.  Further,  they  render  a  very 
1  mvenient  service  to  the  teacher  who  must  make  provisions 

!}.  r  individual  differences  and  study  activities.  It  is  the 
irpose  of  the  present  discussion,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
andards  which  effective  seat  work  should  meet  and  to  present 
1  'iefly  a  few  examples  of  seat  work  exercises. 

1.  What  standards  should  he  applied  to  seat  work?  To 
•event  seat  work  from  becoming  mere  busy  work  —  that  is, 
:tivity  just  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do  —  and  to  insure 
1  b  educational  value,  several  standards  should  be  utilized.  In 
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the  first  place,  seat  work  exercises  must  teach.  They  shout 
provide  practice  that  gives  aid  in  getting  some  reading  abilit 
taught.  Second,  they  must  teach  a  reading  ability  that  i 
important  for  the  child  to  acquire.  There  is  no  need  for  ther 
to  be  concerned  with  reading  abilities  of  little  value.  In  th 
case  of  every  exercise  the  teacher  should  ask  herself  sincerely 
“If  the  child  works  through  this  exercise  successfully,  will  h 
get  practice  in  any  reading  ability  of  real  value?”  Thirc 
all  seat  work  exercises  should  be  related  closely  to  other  readin 
activities.  That  is,  much  of  the  content  employed  an 
certainly  the  abilities  on  which  practice  is  provided  shoul 
refer  directly  to  the  content  and  abilities  in  regular  readin 
lessons.  Fourth,  a  given  seat  work  exercise  should  centf 
upon  an  ability  which  the  pupil  has  not  yet  mastered.  Fc 
example,  exercises  dealing  with  vocabulary  should  conside 
chiefly  words  which  have  not  yet  been  learned  thoroughly 
Obviously  there  can  be  little  value  in  seat  work  exercises  whos 
chief  purpose  is  to  provide  practice  on  abilities  which  the  pup 
has  already  overlearned.  Finally,  all  seat  work  exercise 
must  emphasize  meaning  or  thought-getting  in  the  sense  the 
they  provide  an  adequate  check  on  comprehension.  The: 
is  no  place  for  the  type  of  exercise  which  emphasizes  mechanic 
which  does  not  include  meaningful  purposes  for  reading,  an 
in  which  comprehension  is  not  checked. 

2.  Illustrative  exercises.  Numerous  examples  of  seat  woi 
exercises  are  available.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  th 
volume,  however,  to  describe  them  in  detail.  Most  of  tl 
modern  readers  are  accompanied  by  workbooks  which  provi( 
very  desirable  types  of  exercises.  Many  of  the  informal  tes 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter  represent  one  of  the  best  typ 
of  seat  work  exercises.  The  following  material  presents  a  bri 
list  of  typical  seat  work  exercises.  Detailed  discussio 
relative  to  the  construction,  nature,  and  use  of  addition 
exercises  may  be  found  in :  (i)  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  1 
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leading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades,  chapter  XII,  op.  cit. 
2 )  Gist,  A.  S.,  and  King,  W.  A.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision 
f  Reading ,  chapter  IX.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
927.  (3)  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  pp.  153-172.  Na- 

bnal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  (4)  Stone, 
5.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  chapter  VIII.  (5)  Pennell, 
1.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  chapter  VIII, 
p.  cit. 

1.  Drawing  pictures  to  represent  the  meaning  of  words  (nouns), 
phrases,  and  sentences. 

2.  Matching  words  and  sentences  with  pictures. 

I  3.  Drawing  illustrations  of  parts  of  stories. 

I  4.  Checking  events  of  a  story  being  read  in  their  proper  order. 

5.  Classifying  words  according  to  a  given  criterion. 

1  6.  Illustrating  riddles. 

7.  Following  printed  directions  in  constructing  useful  things. 

1  8.  Working  out  such  informal  exercises  as  true-and-false  state¬ 
ments,  best  answers,  and  completion  exercises. 

9.  Coloring  objects  according  to  directions. 

10.  Rearranging  mixed  concepts  of  familiar  rhymes. 

|ii.  Constructing  booklets  containing  informal  lesson  material. 

|  12.  Selecting  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  from  among  a  mass 
of  material  in  terms  of  given  criterion. 

PROBLEM  13.  THE  USE  OF  INFORMAL  AND 
STANDARD  TESTS 

The  final  instructional  problem  to  be  discussed  in  this 
hapter  relative  to  the  initial  period  of  training  in  compre¬ 
ssion  is  concerned  with  testing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
iscussion  will  consider  uses  and  examples  of  informal  tests. 
l  very  brief  treatment  will  be  devoted  to  uses  and  examples 
f  standardized  tests.  Throughout  the  discussion  all  remarks 
^fer  to  the  testing  of  only  one  major  ability  —  comprehension  ; 
nd  to  only  one  period  of  training  —  the  initial  period.  Con- 
' derations  of  testing  other  reading  abilities  and  the  use  of 
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tests  during  other  periods  of  training  will  appear  in  subseque: 
chapters. 

i.  What  are  the  values  of  informal  tests?  Informal  tests  a 
simply  “home-made”  tests  that  the  teacher  or  superviso] 
officer  constructs  for  use  in  the  classroom  in  connection  wi 
whatever  material  is  taught.  If  constructed  properly,  the 
possess  a  reasonable  degree  of  validity,  reliability,  and  obje 
tivity.  Further,  they  are  often  applicable  to  the  testing 
very  specific  and  highly  isolated  abilities. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  informal  tests  have  certain  values  : 
their  own  right,  and,  in  addition,  they  possess  several  marke 
advantages  when  compared  with  standardized  tests.  This 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  standardized  test  frequently  will  m 
do  the  things  that  a  teacher  wants  a  test  to  do.  Some  of  the' 
values  and  advantages  are  : 

1.  Informal  tests  can  be  used  to  test  over  very  specific  an 
highly  isolated  reading  abilities.  This  is  not  true  in  the  cas 
of  the  great  majority  of  standardized  tests. 

2.  When  properly  constructed,  a  series  of  informal  tests  the 
relate  to  the  various  specific  abilities  that  constitute  a  gei 
eral  ability  may  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  the  sens 
that  the  specific  ability  in  which  breakdown  occurs  may  1 
located. 

3.  When  constructed  properly,  a  series  of  informal  tests  relal 
ing  to  a  given  reading  ability  may  be  used  to  measure  pup 
progress  and  teaching  efficiency  in  terms  of  any  specifi 
ability  taught  and  tested.  Except  for  rather  general  abil 
ties  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  most  standardize 
tests. 

4.  When  constructed  in  terms  of  varying  abilities,  informal  test 
may  be  used  as  comprehension  exercises  suited  to  individus 
needs. 

5.  Informal  tests  may  be  used  to  check  any  reading  abilit; 
which  the  teacher  may  teach. 

6.  Informal  tests  may  be  used  to  organize  groups  for  instru( 
tional  purposes  along  the  line  of  a  common  difficulty. 

7.  Informal  tests  are  relatively  inexpensive. 
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8.  Informal  tests  may  be  used  for  the  motivation  of  drill  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  sense  that  the  pupil  is  made  conscious  of  the 
results  of  practice. 

2.  What  criteria  should  informal  tests  satisfy?  Great  care 
lould  be  used  in  the  construction  of  any  informal  test.  Un- 
;ss  such  work  is  directed  in  the  light  of  important  standards, 
luch  harm  can  be  done  in  the  sense  that  the  testing  discovers 
be  truth  about  nothing  and  subsequent  teaching  is  likely  to 
■je  futile. 

There  are  several  standards  or  criteria  to  be  applied  to  the 
bnstruction  of  informal  tests.1  These  are  as  follows  : 

,  i.  The  test  must  be  valid.  It  must  test  what  it  is  supposed  to 
test.  For  example,  a  test  used  to  test  a  pupil’s  knowledge 
of  meaning  of  common  words  must  actually  discover  his 
knowledge  of  words  that  are  really  common. 

’  2.  The  test  must  be  reliable.  It  must  be  consistent  in  the  sense 
that  it  yields  the  same  results  on  different  comparable  test¬ 
ings.  For  example,  a  test  used  to  test  the  pupil’s  ability 
to  attack  unfamiliar  words  successfully  must  give  the  same 
i ;  results  on  two  successive  testings  when  learning  has  not 
intervened. 

3.  The  test  must  be  objective.  The  score  obtained  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  pupil’s  ability  and  not  upon  the  teacher’s 
judgment  or  any  other  subjective  factor, 
i  4.  Preferably  most  tests  should  center  upon  one  isolated  ability. 
A  given  test  should  be  concerned  chiefly  with  one  specific 
ability.  For  example,  it  may  center  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  certain  important  words  rather  than  upon 
comprehension  in  general.  Adherence  to  this  standard 
probably  makes  more  possible  an  accurate  location  of  diffi¬ 
culties. 

5.  The  test  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  ability.  Every  pupil 
should  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of  score  and  no  pupil 
should  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  score. 

i  1  In  this  volume  space  cannot  be  taken  to  discuss  in  detail  the  values,  the  technic 
[  construction,  and  the  criteria  of  informal  tests.  The  present  treatment  is  very 
def  and  certainly  inadequate.  For  a  more  complete  and  technical  understanding 
ie  reader  is  referred  to  Ruch,  G.  M.  The  Objective  or  New  Type  Examination,  chapters 
I,  IV,  VII.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1929. 
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6.  The  test  should  be  constructed  in  a  manner  that  permits 
simple  and  rapid  scoring. 

3 .  Examples  of  informal  tests  suitable  for  use  during  the  initial 
period  in  connection  with  some  specific  reading  abilities  involved 
in  comprehension.  The  following  material  includes  illustrative 
informal  tests.  It  does  not  contain  sample  tests  relative  to  at 
comprehension  abilities  to  be  taught  during  the  initial  period 
It  should  be  considered  as  illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive 
Additional  illustrations  may  be  found  in  other  reports.1 

I.  Tests  of  word  meaning 

1.  From  among  several  important  words  previouslj 
taught  the  pupil  is  required  to  select  the  one  wore 
that  tells  the  name  of  an  accompanying  picture.  Th( 
use  of  hectographed  sheets  is  preferable. 

2.  The  pupil  is  required  to  classify  a  large  number  o 
words  under  appropriate  headings,  such  as  colors 
names  of  animals,  foods,  action  words,  etc.  The  us< 
of  hectographed  sheets  is  preferable. 

II.  Tests  of  word  recognition 

1.  The  pupil  is  required  to  identify  the  printed  form  o 
a  word  spoken  by  the  teacher  by  marking  it  in  som 
manner  when  it  appears  with  several  other  words 
The  use  of  hectographed  sheets  is  preferable. 

2.  The  pupil  is  required  to  read  aloud  important  word 
previously  taught. 

3.  When  a  word  previously  taught  is  spoken  aloud  b; 
the  teacher,  the  pupil  is  required  to  identify  it  in  ; 
group  of  similar  untaught  words  by  appropriat 
marking.  The  use  of  hectographed  sheets  is  prefer 
able. 

III.  Tests  of  phrase  meaning 

1.  When  phrases  previously  taught  are  flashed  on  cards 
the  pupil  is  required  to  identify  in  an  appropriat 
picture  the  object  represented  by  the  phrase. 

1  (1)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IX.  National  Society  for  the  Stuc 
of  Education,  op.  cit. 

(2)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  chapters  VII  and  XIII,  op.  cit. 

(3)  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades,  chapt 
XIII,  op.  cit. 
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2.  The  pupil  is  required  to  “  act  out  ”  action 
phrases. 

IV.  Tests  on  keeping  the  place 

1.  As  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  the  pupil  marks  on  a 
hectographed  copy  the  points  or  words  at  which  the 
teacher  stops. 

2.  The  pupil  is  required  to  read  the  word  following  a 
point  at  which  the  teacher  stops. 

V.  Tests  on  ability  to  select  related  meanings 

1.  The  pupil  reads  a  simple  selection  and  is  required  to 
answer  prepared  questions  on  the  selection  by  select¬ 
ing  the  answer  from  among  a  group  of  misarranged 
possible  answers.  The  use  of  hectographed  sheets  is 
preferable. 

2.  From  among  a  list  of  familiar  words  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  pertain  to  a  given  topic,  such  as  “foods,”  the 
pupil  is  required  to  “cross  out”  those  words  that  do 
not  belong  in  the  list  when  judged  by  the  topic. 

VI.  Tests  on  the  comprehension  of  sentences,  simple  para¬ 
graphs,  and  longer  selections 

1.  The  pupil  is  required  to  distinguish  between  simple 
true-and-false  statements  over  a  unit  of  material 
read. 

2.  The  pupil  is  required  to  make  a  simple  drawing  to 
show  his  comprehension  of  a  unit  of  material. 

3.  The  pupil  is  required  to  answer  simple  factual  ques¬ 
tions  over  a  unit  of  material  read. 

4.  The  pupil  is  required  to  complete  simple  incomplete 
statements  about  a  unit  of  material  read. 

5.  The  pupil  is  required  to  arrange  statements  about  a 
unit  of  material  read  in  their  proper  sequence. 

6.  The  pupil  is  required  to  carry  out  directions  given  in 
a  simple  reading  unit. 

VII.  Tests  on  rate  of  comprehension 

1.  The  teacher  with  the  use  of  a  stop  watch  measures 
the  time  required  by  the  pupil  to  comprehend  a  given 
unit  of  reading  matter.  Speed  is  measured  by 
dividing  the  number  of  words  read  by  the  number  of 
minutes  required.  Comprehension  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  questions  or  other  means. 
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There  are  several  general  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  relatrv 
to  the  construction  and  administration  of  informal  compre 
hension  tests  during  the  initial  period.  In  the  first  place,  th 
reading  matter  used  must  be  important  to  read.  For  exampl< 
the  words  used  in  a  vocabulary  test  must  be  words  of  grea 
importance  for  the  child  to  know.  Second,  a  considerab] 
variety  of  procedure  should  be  used  in  testing  any  abilitj 
For  example,  in  testing  the  comprehension  of  simple  sentence 
and  paragraphs  the  use  of  true-and-false  statements  should  nc 
be  employed  exclusively.  The  use  of  other  technics  help 
to  maintain  interest.  Third,  informal  tests  should  not  b 
administered  in  a  spasmodic  manner.  Such  tests  should  b 
given  frequently  and  closely  related  to  teaching  activities  i 
order  to  insure  even  average  results.  Finally,  informal  tesl 
should  be  employed  in  a  manner  which  facilitates  discovery  c 
difficulties  in  learning  and  teaching,  and  provision  shoul 
be  made  by  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  recognize  improvemer 
in  the  abilities  tested  by  them. 

4.  For  what  purposes  may  standardized  tests  be  used  ?  Stanc 
ardized  tests  are  tests  made  by  experts  in  the  field  of  edi 
cational  measurement.  When  constructed  scientifically,  the 
possess  a  high  degree  of  validity,  reliability,  and  objectivit) 
In  addition  they  are  accompanied  by  grade  standards  and  ag 
norms  which  show  the  average  score  made  by  pupils  of 
particular  grade  or  a  particular  age.  Usually  they  are  cor 
cerned  with  the  measurement  of  a  more  or  less  general  abilit) 

It  is  possible  to  use  standardized  tests  for  several  purpose! 
First,  they  may  be  used  to  measure  pupil  progress.  Fc 
example,  the  teacher  may  administer  a  test  in  comprehensio 
early  in  the  fall.  She  may  then  proceed  to  direct  the  pupi 
through  learning  activities  for  the  purpose  of  improving  con 
prehension.  At  the  completion  of  the  teaching  the  same  te‘ 
or  an  equivalent  form  may  be  administered.  A  compariso 
of  the  scores  made  on  the  two  tests  should  show  the  progres 
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ade.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  such 
Measurement  the  tests  used  must  test  only  what  the  teacher 
is  taught. 

Standardized  tests  may  be  used  also  to  make  comparisons. 
3  noted  previously,  most  of  these  tests  are  accompanied  by 
jade  standards  and  age  norms  which  show  the  average  score 
ade  by  pupils  at  a  certain  grade  or  age  level.  When  a 
mprehension  test  is  given,  the  teacher  may  discover  whether 
tr  pupils  are  above  or  below  standard.  Similar  comparisons 
ay  be  made  between  buildings,  cities,  and  sections  of  the 
untry.  In  all  such  comparisons,  however,  it  should  be 
membered  that  all  grade  standards  and  age  norms  are  low. 
aey  show  merely  what  the  average  score  is  under  all  sorts  of 
nditions.  In  no  sense  do  they  show  the  score  the  pupil  can 
ake  when  the  teaching  and  learning  are  well  done. 
jA  third  use  for  standardized  tests  is  found  in  the  classifica- 
>n  of  pupils.  This  is  particularly  true  during  the  initial 
riod  of  training.  When  suitable  tests  can  be  obtained  and 
fed  to  discover  levels  of  achievement  and  common  difficulties, 
is  possible  to  classify  pupils  into  small  groups  for  purposes  of 
jpropriate  instruction.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
at  all  classification  must  be  elastic  in  the  sense  that  pupils 
e  permitted  to  move  from  one  group  to  another  when  their 
,te  of  progress  and  level  of  achievement  warrant  the  change. 
(Finally,  standardized  tests  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
9-gnosis.  A  very  few  tests  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
|at  their  application  leads  to  the  discovery  of  whatever 
irticular  deficiencies  may  be  causing  trouble.  When  sup- 
smented  by  data  gathered  by  other  means,  the  use  of  appro¬ 
bate  tests  for  this  purpose  is  quite  helpful. 

5.  What  standardized  tests  are  most  suitable  for  the  measure- 
mt  of  comprehension  during  the  initial  period  ?  Space  cannot 
!  taken  in  this  volume  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  uses  of 
p,ndardized  tests,  or  to  describe  fully  the  character  and 
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administration  of  all  tests  which  could  be  used  to  measur 
comprehension  during  the  initial  period  of  training.  For  ; 
more  complete  understanding  the  reader  is  referred  to  othe 
sources.1 2 

It  seems  imperative,  however,  to  call  attention  briefly  t 
several  tests  particularly  valuable  for  use  in  measuring  compre 
hension  during  the  entire  period.  Among  these  tests  are : 

(1)  Haggerty  Reading  Examination.  Sigma  I ?  The  essentia 
purpose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  general  achievement  i 
comprehension.  In  one  part  of  the  test  the  pupil  is  aske 
to  follow  directions  given  in  simple  sentences  by  markin 
pictures.  In  another  part  he  responds  to  yes  and  n 
questions.  The  test  is  suitable  for  children  in  grades  or 
to  three  inclusive. 

(2)  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests.3 4  This  test  consists  of 
series  of  three  measurements.  The  first  test  measures  th|| 
ability  to  recognize  words.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pill 
tures  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  group  of  wordll 
The  pupil  is  required  to  indicate,  by  marking,  the  woi|| 
that  best  represents  the  picture.  The  second  test  measurll 
the  ability  to  understand  phrases  and  sentences.  In  takiiil 
the  test  the  pupil  is  required  to  identify  a  phrase  or  senteni 
with  an  appropriate  picture.  In  the  third  test,  whi( 
measures  paragraph  comprehension,  the  pupil  is  asked 
follow  directions  given  in  simple  paragraphs  by  markii 
pictures.  The  entire  test  is  suitable  for  grades  one  and  tw 

(3)  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test}  The  purpose  of  this  test 
to  measure  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  important  wore 
In  taking  the  test  the  pupil  is  required  to  match  words  ai  ; 
pictures.  The  test  is  suitable  for  grades  one  and  two. 

1  See  such  modem  texts  as:  (1)  Brueckner,  L.  J.,  and  Melby,  E.  O.  Diagnos 

and  Remedial  Teaching.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1931.  (2)  Smith,  H. 

and  Wright,  W.  W.  Tests  and  Measurements.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  N 
York,  1928.  (3)  Russell,  C.  Standardized  Tests.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  19 

2  Haggerty,  M.  E.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination.  Sigma  I.  World  Book  Co 
pany,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1923. 

3  Gates,  A.  I.  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach 
College  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1926. 

4  Oglesby,  E.  H.  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test.  Form  A.  World  Book  Compa 
Yonkers,  New  York,  1928. 
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(4)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Primary  Examination.  Read¬ 
ing  Test.1  This  test,  suitable  for  the  second  grade,  measures 
a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  important  words  and  the 
ability  to  comprehend  sentences  and  paragraphs.  In  the 
first  test  the  pupil  is  required  to  show  his  understanding  of 
paragraphs  by  supplying  missing  words.  The  second  test 
consists  of  simple  yes  and  no  questions.  The  third  test 
measures  word  meaning  by  best  answer  exercises. 

(5)  Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  No  2?  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  test  is  to  measure  rate  of  comprehension.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  second  grade.  The  test  consists  of 
comprehension  checks  on  simple  narrative  paragraphs. 

|  (6)  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale}  This  test  which  may  be 

fused  in  the  second  grade  attempts  to  measure  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  paragraphs.  The  pupil  reads  simple  paragraphs 
and  responds  to  questions  in  terms  of  controlled  answers. 

STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
TIE  PERIOD  OF  INITIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING 

As  a  closing  statement  relative  to  the  initial  period  of  train¬ 
er  in  comprehension,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  the 
aracteristics  of  the  reading  employed  by  the  pupil  who  has 
^de  satisfactory  progress  during  that  period.  The  writer 
n  do  no  better  than  to  reproduce  here  the  desirable  levels 
I  achievement  proposed  by  the  National  Committee.4  This 
port  is  as  follows : 

1  The  following  characteristics  distinguish  the  pupil  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  requirements  of  the  initial  period  : 

1.  Becomes  completely  absorbed  in  the  content  of  interesting 
selections  when  read  independently 

^Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Test. 
orld  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1928. 

; 2  Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  No.  2.  S.  A.  Courtis, 
troit,  Michigan,  1917. 

i3 Thorndike,  E.  L.,  and  McCall,  W.  A.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale.  Bureau 
[Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1920. 

4  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  pp.  44-45.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
1  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 
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2.  Reads  silently  with  few  or  no  lip-movements 

3.  Asks  questions  about  and  discusses  intelligently  the  cont< 
of  what  is  read 

4.  Reads  aloud  clearly,  naturally,  and  in  thought  un 
rather  than  by  individual  words 

5.  Handles  books  with  care,  opens  and  turns  pages  proper 
knows  the  order  of  paging,  and  is  able  to  find  readily  wl 
he  is  looking  for 

The  accomplishments  and  progress  of  first-grade  pupils  m 
be  determined  from  time  to  time  through  the  use  of  the  followi 
standardized  reading  tests 

A  ccomplishment 

1.  Recognizing  the  meanings  of 
words  seen 

2.  Interpreting  simple  sentences 
and  paragraphs 

3.  Understanding  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  what  is  read 

4.  Rate  of  silent  reading 

5.  General  accomplishment  in 
speed  and  accuracy  of  oral 
reading 

6.  Rate  and  accuracy  of  oral 
reading 

The  standard  scores  which  accompany  these  tests  are  based  ( 
the  results  of  reading  instruction  as  it  has  been  given  in  the  pas 
Evidence  has  been  secured  which  shows  clearly  that  high 
standards  of  achievement  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  firs 
grade  pupils.  For  example,  it  was  found  in  a  recent  unpublish( 
study  in  which  three  tests  were  used  that  pupils  who  revealed  : 
the  end  of  the  first  grade  the  five  qualities  above  made  on  tl 
average  distinctly  superior  scores.  The  standard  scores,  as  m 
as  the  average  scores,  of  these  pupils  which  are  suggested  i 
desirable  standards,  are  presented  here  for  purposes  of  cor 
parison. 

Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  Test  I 

Standard  Score,  4 
Desirable  Standard,  5 


Test 

Detroit  Group  Test 
Word  Recognition 
Haggerty  Reading  Exan 
nation,  Sigma  I 
Starch  Silent  Reading  Te 

Starch  Silent  Reading  Tc 
Standardized  Oral-Readi 
Paragraphs 

Gray  Oral-Reading  Tests 
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Starch  Silent  Reading  Test 
Standard  Score,  Comprehension,  15 
Rate  per  minute,  90 
Desirable  Standard,  Comprehension,  18 

Rate  per  minute,  100 
j  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs 
Standard  Score,  31 
Desirable  Standard,  40 

The  scores  which  have  been  described  represent  desirable  levels 
of  achievement  at  the  end  of  the  initial  period.  They  may  be 
Attained  by  a  larger  proportion  of  first-grade  pupils  at  or  very 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  They  may  be  easily  surpassed  by 
many  pupils  who  learn  to  read  easily.  They  may  not  be  attained 
by  many  pupils  until  well  into  the  second  grade. 

A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  present  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  problems 
lated  to  the  development  of  comprehension  during  the 
j  itial  period  of  training.  The  first  four  problems  discussed 
I  bre  of  a  general  character  and  related  to  the  classification  of 
st-grade  pupils,  the  continuing  of  pre-reading  activities 
itiated  in  the  kindergarten,  the  aims  of  instruction  during  the 
itial  period,  and  the  relative  importance  of  oral  and  silent 
,  ading  during  that  period.  The  remaining  problems  were 
lated  primarily  to  instructional  activities  to  be  provided  by 
le  teacher.  These  problems  were  concerned  with  the  system- 
fic  informal  lessons,  incidental  reading  experiences  in  connec- 
on  with  various  classroom  activities,  primer  reading,  the 
'^velopment  of  sight  vocabulary,  training  in  methods  of 
itacking  unfamiliar  words,  wider  reading  activities,  exercises 
*r  the  development  of  fundamental  habits,  seat  work,  and 
iformal  tests.  In  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  problems 
ie  attempt  was  made  to  consider  briefly  what  should  be 
lught  and  the  methods  and  materials  suitable  for  classroom 
se.  As  noted,  the  entire  chapter  did  not  include  all  instruc- 
!onal  problems  related  to  reading  instruction  during  the 
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initial  period.  Those  of  considerable  importance  omitt 
from  the  discussion  (such  as  free  reading)  will  be  treated 
subsequent  chapters  as  indicated.  Others  of  less  importan 
were  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

The  discussion  turns  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  develo 
ment  of  comprehension  during  the  third  period  of  instructic 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  COMPREHENSION  FOR 
THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 

[APTER  VI  presented  a  discussion  of  the  more  important 
-tructional  problems  related  to  the  second  period  of  training 
jcomprehension  —  the  period  of  initial  instruction,  including 
aally  the  first  grade  and  frequently  the  early  part  of  the 

I  feond  grade.  The  present  chapter  will  deal  with  the  program 
comprehension  for  the  third  period. 

This  period  is  the  time  of  rapid  growth  in  the  fundamental 
owledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  involved  in  adequate 
mprehension.  Its  essential  purpose  is  to  provide  adequate 
actice  for  the  development  of  these  abilities.  It  includes 
aally  the  second  and  third  grades. 

The  third  period  bears  importance  for  two  fundamental 
isons.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  training 
bvided  may  easily  determine  the  attitudes  which  the  pupil 
J1  develop  toward  the  purpose  and  value  of  reading.  Con- 
}uently  considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
the  content  and  methods  to  be  employed.  In  addition,  it 
during  this  period  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
jtiation  of  emphasis  upon  a  wide  variety  of  reading  skills, 
•lfortunately  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  programs 
jilized  during  this  period  do  not  include  training  in  such 
portant  abilities  as  organizing,  selecting,  and  evaluating 
iterial  read.1  Obviously  such  skills  are  of  great  value  in 
ective  study  and  should  be  a  most  definite  part  of  a  thorough 
iding  program. 

h .  What  problems  are  to  be  considered  during  the  third  period  oj 
lining  in  comprehension  ?  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  not  the 

II  A  discussion  of  these  abilities  appears  in  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI. 
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purpose  to  provide  detailed  discussions  of  all  problems  pertaii 
ing  to  training  in  comprehension  during  the  second  and  thir 
grades.  It  is  important,  however,  to  consider  those  gener 
problems  which  appear  to  be  the  most  crucial.  In  the  opinio 
of  the  writer  these  problems  are  as  follows :  (i)  the  classifia 
tion  of  pupils  for  instructional  purposes ;  (2)  aims  of  instrui 
tion ;  (3)  the  continuing  of  informal  lessons ;  (4)  reading  i 
connection  with  various  classroom  activities;  (5)  readin 
lessons  in  the  basic  reader ;  (6)  practice  lessons  for  the  purpos 
of  developing  comprehension ;  (7)  wide  reading  in  connectio 
with  lessons  in  the  content  subjects ;  (8)  the  development  < 
vocabulary;  (9)  the  improvement  of  fundamental  readin 
habits,  such  as  eye-movements ;  (10)  seat  work ;  (n)  inform, 
tests;  and  (12)  free  reading.1 

These  problems  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  organizing  tl 
content  of  the  present  chapter.  The  first  two  problems  ai 
introductory  in  character  and  will  be  treated  as  Section  ' 
The  remaining  nine  problems  relate  directly  to  practic; 
activities  involved  in  classroom  instruction  and  will  be  treate 
as  Section  II. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 

PROBLEM  I.  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SECOND- 
AND  THIRD-GRADE  PUPILS 

Any  second-  or  third-grade  teacher  knows  that  the  pupi 
entering  these  grades  are  not  equal  in  reading  ability.  Wic 
variations  exist  in  terms  of  such  important  items  as  the  abilit 
to  read  simple  passages  with  meaning,  mastery  of  sight  v( 
cabulary,  and  the  ability  to  analyze  words.  Obviously  sue 
variations  require  that  instruction  in  these  grades  be  adapte 
to  individual  differences.  The  problem  to  be  considered 

1  A  discussion  of  free  reading  is  omitted  from  this  chapter.  As  part  of  the  progra 
in  literature  it  appears  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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uch  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  classification  of  first- 
jade  children,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

I  The  first  job  lies  in  determining  the  reading  achievement  of 
lpils  entering  the  second  or  third  grade.  For  this  purpose 
ray  and  Zirbes  1  recommend  the  use  of  three  types  of  tests, 
liese  are  :  (i)  tests  of  the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read, 
ch  as  the  Reading  Examination  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
sst,2  and  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I, 
^rt  I ; 3  (2)  tests  of  the  rate  of  silent  reading,  such  as  those  by 
burtis ; 4  and  (3)  tests  of  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  oral  reading, 
Ich  as  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Test.5  The  results 
itained  through  the  use  of  the  first  two  types  relate  directly 

instructional  problems  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The 
suits  obtained  with  the  oral-reading  test  relate  more  to 
htters  to  be  considered  in  Chapter  XV. 

The  second  job  lies  in  the  formation  of  special  groups  upon 
e  basis  of  test  results.  All  the  pupils  of  a  given  room  may 
;  grouped  into  three  or  four  sections  for  instructional  purposes. 
<here  the  number  of  different  classes  permits,  the  pupils  of 
e  various  rooms  may  be  grouped  for  instructional  purposes  in 
pns  of  common  reading  needs.  Special  classes  may  also  be 
jrmed  in  which  individual  pupils  receive  the  needed  training. 
There  are  several  items  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reference  to 
[1  grouping.  First,  the  tests  previously  suggested  are  quite 
Ineral  in  character  and  frequently  do  not  expose  many  real 
fficulties.  There  will  be  a  need  then  for  the  construction 
id  administration  of  informal  tests  that  will  definitely  locate 
lecific  deficiencies.  Second,  any  system  of  grouping  will  not 

I I  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  p.  224,  op.  cit. 

i2  Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  World 
ok  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

3  Haggerty,  M.  E.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  Part  I.  World  Book 
1 1'mpany,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

ij 4  Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  No.  2.  S.  A.  Courtis, 
tttroit,  Michigan. 

!  ‘  Gray,  W.  S.  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests.  Public  School  Publishing 
fmpany,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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eliminate  individual  differences.  Whenever  any  group 
formed  in  terms  of  a  level  of  achievement  in  any  abilit 
individual  difficulties  and  needs  still  remain.  This  mea 
that  even  when  various  groups  are  formed  the  teacher  will  ne 
to  diagnose  each  pupil’s  reading  difficulties  as  an  individi 
problem  and  provide  suitable  training.  Third,  all  groupii 
is  merely  a  preliminary  gesture.  There  always  remains  t 
really  important  problem  of  providing  instruction  of  a  suitat 
character.  Finally,  all  grouping  must  be  elastic.  That 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  pupils  do  not  progress  at  the  same  rat 
and  because  they  develop  different  difficulties  in  the  vario 
phases  of  training  in  comprehension,  frequent  shifting  of  pup 
from  one  group  to  another  in  terms  of  individual  needs 
imperative  and  must  be  made  a  simple  matter. 

PROBLEM  2.  THE  AIMS  OF  TRAINING  IN  COM¬ 
PREHENSION  DURING  THE  THIRD  PERIOD 

In  considering  the  aims  of  instruction  in  comprehensi< 
during  the  third  period  of  training,  the  writer  can  do  no  bett 
than  to  reproduce  the  appropriate  ones  from  among  tho 
proposed  by  Gray  and  Zirbes.1  In  addition  to  the  first  t\ 
general  aims  of  all  reading  instruction  —  namely,  the  provisi 
of  rich  and  varied  experiences,  and  the  development  of  a  ke 
interest  in  reading  —  these  are  :  (i)  “to  secure  rapid  progre 
in  the  development  of  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation 
and  (2)  “to  increase  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  silent  reading 

These  two  general  aims  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mo 
specific  abilities  to  be  acquired  or  jobs  to  be  carried  out.  Th 
may  then  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  continue  informal  lessons. 

2.  To  continue  the  development  of  reading  as  a  thought-getti 
process : 

1  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  pp.  218-221,  op.  cit.  Quotations  used  by  pern 
nion  of  the  publisher. 
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a.  Further  development  of  the  habit  of  looking  for  mean 
ing  in  all  reading  activities. 

b.  Further  training  in  associating  meaning  with  sym¬ 
bols. 

3.  To  continue  the  development  of  an  extensive  sight  vocabu- 
lary- 

4.  To  provide  further  training  in  the  ability  to  recognize 
unfamiliar  words  independently,  if  needed. 

I  5.  To  increase  the  speed  with  which  passages  are  read  within 
j  the  limits  of  accurate  comprehension. 

I  6.  To  stimulate  keen  interest  in  reading  wholesome  ma- 
j  terial. 

7.  To  develop  further  the  habit  of  reading  with  a  thoughtful 

I  attitude. 

8.  To  provide  further  training  in  the  development  of  eye- 
j  movements : 

a.  To  increase  the  span  of  recognition. 

Ib.  To  decrease  duration  of  fixation  pauses. 

c.  To  establish  regular  habits  of  rhythmical  movements 
along  the  lines. 

The  preceding  list  does  not  include  all  the  important  aims 
r  the  third  period  of  training.  It  refers  only  to  the  develop- 
lent  of  comprehension,  which  is  treated  in  this  volume  as  a 
'ajor  problem  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  There  are 
)  aims  included  that  refer  to  other  aspects  of  the  program  in 
he  work  type  of  silent  reading.  These  are  appropriate  in 
hapters  IX  to  XII  inclusive.  The  list  does  not  include  those 
ms  for  the  third  period  that  refer  to  oral  reading.  These 
ill  appear  in  Chapters  XIII-XV.  Finally,  those  aims  that 
jfer  to  the  teaching  of  recreatory  reading  or  literature  are 
mitted  and  will  be  treated  in  Chapters  XIII-XV. 

II.  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  discussion  presented  in  Section  I  pertained  to  two 
Ltroductory  problems  concerned  with  the  development  of 
bmprehension  during  the  third  period.  The  remainder  of 
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the  present  chapter  will  discuss  several  problems  concern 
directly  with  classroom  procedure  in  developing  comprehe 
sion.  The  problems  to  be  considered  are  as  follows  : 


1.  Problem  3. 

2.  Problem  4. 

3.  Problem  5. 

4.  Problem  6. 

5.  Problem  7. 

6.  Problem  8. 

7.  Problem  9. 

8.  Problem  10. 

9.  Problem  ii. 


The  Continuing  of  Informal  Lessons. 
Reading  in  Relation  to  Various  Classro( 
Activities. 

Reading  Lessons  in  the  Basic  Reader. 
Practice  Exercises  in  Comprehension. 

Wide  Reading  in  Connection  with  Lessons 
the  Content  Subjects. 

The  Development  of  Vocabulary. 

The  Development  of  Eye-Movements  a 
Other  Fundamental  Abilities. 

Seat  Work. 

Informal  and  Standard  Tests. 


PROBLEM  3.  CONTINUING  INFORMAL  LESSONS 

As  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  t 
omission  of  informal  reading  lessons  based  upon  the  experiem 
of  pupils  as  soon  as  book  reading  is  initiated.  Indeed  the 
lessons  which  constitute  the  approach  to  reading  as  a  thougl 
getting  process  should  be  continued  long  after  the  child  h 
begun  to  read  in  books.  Consequently,  it  was  recommend 
in  Chapter  VI  that  such  lessons  be  continued  throughout  t 
initial  period  of  reading  instruction.  Likewise,  it  may 
stated  now  that  similar  lessons  should  be  employed  duri 
the  work  of  the  second  grade,  and  may  very  well  be  extend 
into  the  third  grade.  This  means  that  during  the  third  peri 
of  training  in  comprehension  the  teacher  may  profitably  sup{ 
opportunities  for  real,  rich,  and  varied  experiences  similar 
those  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  and  may  proceed  further 
construct  subsequent  informal  reading  lessons  similar  to  the 
discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  Obviously  the  reason  for  continui 
such  work  is  to  insure  the  development  of  valuable  readi 
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itudes  and  skills.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  con¬ 
viction  and  use  of  these  informal  lessons  the  reader  is  referred 
Chapters  V  and  VI. 

’ROBLEM  4.  READING  IN  RELATION  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 

ft  appears  necessary  that  the  program  in  comprehension 
ring  the  third  period  include  ample  opportunities  for  pupils 
/read  in  connection  with  various  classroom  activities.  That 
jit  is  important  to  see  that  training  in  reading  is  not  limited 
'the  so-called  “reading  periods”  in  the  daily  program.  The 
lues  of  such  opportunities  provided  at  this  time  are  the  same 
those  proposed  in  Chapter  VI  for  similar  work  during  the 
$t  grade. 

The  mechanical  and  physical  make-up  of  the  bulletin  board 
.s  described  in  Chapter  VI  together  with  certain  general 
jgestions  relative  to  its  use.  It  will  suffice  here,  therefore, 

I  list  several  illustrative  types  of  materials  suitable  for 
5  with  the  bulletin  board  during  the  second  and  third 
ides. 

1.  Charts  showing  progress  in  such  matters  as  spelling,  health, 
attendance,  arithmetic. 

2.  Specimen  papers  of  excellent  work  in  various  school  activ- 
j  ities. 

I  3.  Lists  of  duties  to  be  carried  out. 

4.  Lists  of  suggested  stories,  poems,  etc.,  to  be  read. 

5.  Pictures  accompanied  by  simple  reading  matter. 

6.  Clippings  from  children’s  magazines  relative  to  a  familiar 
,  topic. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  several  general 
Inciples  should  govern  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  for 
b  bulletin  board,  most  of  which  were  mentioned  in  Chapter 
j.  Such  items  as  pictures,  posters,  and  the  like  should  refer 
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to  a  familiar  concept  and  the  material  associated  with  them  f< 
reading  should  be  cloaked  in  familiar  words.  Considerab 
variety  of  materials  should  be  employed,  and  the  bull 
tin  board  must  be  kept  up  to  date  in  content  and  neat  in  a] 
pearance. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  bulletin  board  various  oth< 
means  are  suitable  for  incidental  reading.  Most  of  thes 
have  been  explained  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  VI.  Poste 
which  depict  an  important  topic  may  be  constructed  an 
associated  with  suitable  reading  matter.  The  blackboai 
may  be  used  to  encourage  reading  during  the  working  out  ( 
jobs  in  other  school  work.  The  labeling  of  various  objec 
may  be  continued,  and  a  class  newspaper  may  be  constructec 
In  addition  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  providin 
ample  demands  for  the  child  to  engage  in  careful  readin 
in  connection  with  working  out  his  lessons  in  whateve 
content  subjects  are  taught.  These  and  other  simila 
provisions  should  aid  in  providing  for  practice  in  in 
portant  reading  abilities,  for  the  development  of  a  desir 
to  read,  and  for  a  realization  of  the  purpose  and  value  c 
reading. 

In  view  of  the  rather  detailed  treatment  of  this  problem  i 
Chapter  VI  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  continue  the  discus 
sion  of  ways  and  means  of  providing  opportunity  for  pupil 
to  read  in  connection  with  various  classroom  activities.  Fo 
detailed  descriptions  of  such  work  the  reader  is  referred  agai] 
to  the  following  sources :  (i)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2 
chapter  XI,  op.  cit.  (2)  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  Part  I 
chapter  V.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
op.  cit.  (3)  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  th 
Primary  Grades,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit.  (4)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silen 
and  Oral  Reading,  chapters  IV  and  VII,  op.  cit.  (5)  Pennell 
M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  chapters  VII 
and  XIII,  op.  cit. 
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PROBLEM  5.  LESSONS  WITH  THE  BASIC  READER 

Probably  the  material  used  most  commonly  for  regular 
iding  lessons  during  the  third  period  is  that  found  in  the 
-called  basic  reader  and  similar  books.  Usually  each  pupil 
ijs  a  copy  of  this  reader,  and  often  one  or  two  sets  of  supple- 
Untary  books  are  available.  As  a  rule  the  content  of  all 
j  ch  readers  is  both  literary  and  factual  in  character, 
j  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  reproduce  a  variety  of  sample 
j.isons  that  are  suitable  for  use  with  the  basic  reader.  It 
|  bms  important,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  the  characteristics 
1  one  type  of  lesson  which  is  highly  acceptable.  In  addition 
ine  space  should  be  given  to  a  statement  of  the  various  types 
I  lessons  which  may  be  utilized,  and  the  principles  upon 
,  lich  they  should  be  based. 

,  One  of  the  best  lessons  known  to  the  writer  which  illustrates 
,  e  introduction  of  the  basic  reader  and  the  variety  of  uses  to 
lich  a  given  story  may  be  put  is  published  in  . detail  in  The 
assroom  Teacher.1  Before  the  actual  reading  was  started 
e  teacher  spent  some  time  in  establishing  points  of  contact 
means  of  recalling  past  experiences  through  pictures, 
estions,  and  informal  discussion.  The  use  of  the  table  of 
ibtents  was  discussed,  and  the  story  was  located.  The 
Richer  then  set  a  definite  problem  with  which  the  child  was 
jrected  to  read  silently.  During  the  reading  the  teacher 
served  individual  members  of  the  class  with  such  problems 
|  mind  as  lip-reading,  and  finger-pointing,  and  speed.  After 
je  reading  was  over,  various  types  of  comprehension  check 
sts  were  used,  and  an  informal  class  discussion  of  the  story 
is  held.  The  children  later  proposed  various  plans  for  repro- 
tcing  the  story  the  following  day  by  means  of  drawing, 
bry-telling,  and  dramatization.  Subsequently  the  teacher 

I 

1  To  understand  the  details  of  this  lesson  the  reader  should  see  The  Classroom  Teacher, 

.  2,  pp.  234-238,  op.  cit. 
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made  use  of  the  story  as  a  means  of  stimulating  further  reall ; 
along  similar  lines. 

There  are  several  items  in  the  preceding  description  || 
third-grade  lesson  which  may  bear  emphasis.  Apparell 
considerable  care  was  employed  in  introducing  the  lessoiflV 
establishing  points  of  contact  between  the  pupil’s  intell 
and  what  the  story  had  to  tell.  A  purpose  was  set  for  It 
reading.  During  the  reading  the  teacher  observed  indivilft 
difficulties.  Means  of  checking  comprehension  were  provi< 
Class  discussion  was  held  subsequent  to  the  reading, 
possible  leads  to  further  activity  were  discovered. 

The  different  types  of  lessons  noted  in  the  following  dis 
sion  as  suitable  for  use  with  the  basic  reader  refer  onl) 
silent  reading  and  to  the  development  of  comprehensior 
particular.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  basic  reader  and 
of  supplementary  books  are  not  to  be  used  in  developing  ot 
skills  in  silent  reading,  and  for  oral  reading  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  the  present  chapter  refers  only  to  the  developm 
of  comprehension,  all  discussion  of  types  of  lessons  concer 
with  other  abilities  in  oral  and  silent  reading  is  reserved 
subsequent  chapters. 

In  developing  comprehension  successful  teachers  uti 
several  different  types  of  lessons  in  connection  with  the  b; 
reader  and  sets  of  supplementary  books.  The  following 
is  typical  but  far  from  complete  : 

1.  Lessons  in  which  the  pupil  reads  silently  and  comprehend 
is  checked  by : 

a.  Answering  various  types  of  questions. 

b.  Drawing  pictures  to  represent  ideas  read. 

c.  Collecting  the  main  points. 

d.  Analyzing  incidents  in  proper  sequence. 

2.  Lessons  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  gather  information 
problems  set  before  the  reading  is  done. 

3.  Lessons  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  prepare  for  dramati 
tion. 
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/  4.  Lessons  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions. 

!  5.  Lessons  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  take  part  in  a  discussion 
of  what  is  read. 

j  :tailed  descriptions  of  individual  lessons  representing  these 
j  rious  types  may  be  found  in  the  following  sources  :  (1)  Stone, 
R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  chapters  IV,  VII,  VIII, 
j.  cit.  (2)  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Read- 
lj,  chapters  IV,  VIII,  XIII,  op.  cit.  (3)  The  Classroom 
1  acher,  vol.  2,  chapters  IX  and  X,  op.  cit.  (4)  Patterson, 
jW.  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  chapters  IX  and  X,  op.  cit . 
tjd  (5)  Storm,  C.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the 
imary  Grades,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit. 

No  matter  what  type  of  lesson  is  used  there  are  several 
inciples  which  should  characterize  all  reading  lessons  used 
!  connection  with  the  basic  reader.  The  most  important 
these  principles  are : 


1.  Each  lesson  should  include  an  introduction  to  be  carried  out 
before  the  reading  begins.  The  purpose  of  this  introduction 
is  to  arouse  the  child’s  interest  in  reading  the  material  in  the 
lesson.  Probably  the  best  procedure  lies  in  connecting  the 

! ;  thought  of  reading  the  material  with  the  child’s  past  experi- 
!  ence.  This  may  be  done  through  the  use  of  conversation  or 
pictures,  by  telling  part  of  the  story,  or  by  describing  some 
of  the  characters.  Anything  is  suitable  which  succeeds  in 
linking  the  ideas  to  be  read  with  what  the  child  already 
j  I  knows. 

2.  Each  lesson  should  be  directed  by  purposeful  reading. 
There  can  be  no  place  for  reading  that  is  done  in  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  purposeless  manner.  Problems  may  be  set  before 
the  pupil  begins  to  read  He  may  read  to  answer  specific 
questions,  to  make  a  graphic  representation,  or  to  test  the 
character  of  a  story.  The  important  point  is  that  in  each 
lesson  the  pupil  should  read  in  the  light  of  a  definite  purpose. 

3.  Each  lesson  should  involve  adequate  checks  on  compre¬ 
hension. 
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4.  During  the  reading  of  a  given  lesson  the  teacher  should  givi 
individual  help  when  needed.  This  refers  to  such  items  a 
difficult  words,  the  application  of  phonics,  lip-movement 
and  the  like. 

5.  In  the  case  of  many  lessons  there  will  be  need  for  calling 
special  attention  to  difficult  words  and  phrases.  Som< 
teachers  do  this  by  presenting  them  in  isolation  before  th< 
lesson  is  read  as  a  means  of  facilitating  eye-movements 
comprehension,  and  speed  during  subsequent  reading 
Others  provide  such  drill  after  the  lesson  has  been  reac 
because  they  believe  that  such  procedure  makes  it  mor< 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  associate  the  difficult  word  or  phras< 
with  the  content  in  which  it  appears. 

6.  Many  lessons  may  be  used  as  leads  to  further  work.  Fo 
example,  the  reading  of  a  legend  or  myth  may  lead  to  finding 
and  reading  of  other  legends.  Reading  about  certain  ani 
mals,  objects,  or  trees  may  lead  to  the  collection  of  additiona 
stories  about  animals  or  trees  or  to  the  carrying  out  of  vari 
ous  projects. 


PROBLEM  6.  PRACTICE  LESSONS  IN 
COMPREHENSION 

It  is  possible  that  the  second-  or  third-grade  teacher  depend; 
too  exclusively  upon  lessons  in  the  basic  reader  to  develop 
comprehension.  If  the  material  in  such  readers  is  intelligent^ 
adapted  to  this  purpose  and  if  adequate  comprehension  check: 
are  made  on  each  reading,  there  is  some  reason  to  depend  upor 
such  practice  entirely.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  charactei 
of  the  materials  and  methods  employed  in  some  of  thes( 
lessons  does  not  at  times  permit  the  use  of  systematic  practia 
in  comprehension.  This  condition  has  led  to  a  rather  widf 
use  of  systematic  drill  lessons  in  which  material  appearing  ir 
factual  books  not  intended  as  readers  is  utilized. 

The  following  material  shows  an  illustration  of  a  drill  lessor 
in  comprehension.  It  includes  the  material  which  the  pupi 
reads  and  the  problems  used  to  check  comprehension. 
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Wild  Hare  and  Little  White  Cloud1 

Wild  Hare  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  lived  long  ago.  He 
,  had  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  and  on  top  of  his  head  a  patch  of 
black  hair  that  tried  to  stand  up. 

Wild  Hare  did  not  wear  clothes  like  ours.  He  was  dressed  in 
blothes  made  of  deerskin.  His  deerskin  jacket  reached  from  his 
neck  almost  to  his  knees.  His  deerskin  trousers  were  trimmed 
with  bird  feathers.  He  wore  soft  moccasins,  or  shoes  made  of 
Ideerskin  and  trimmed  with  beads.  Wild  Hare  made  no  noise 
When  he  walked. 

Little  White  Cloud  was  Wild  Hare’s  younger  sister.  Her  skin 
jwas  also  brown. 

!  Little  White  Cloud’s  long  straight  hair  hung  in  two  braids  in 
front  of  her  shoulders. 

Her  clothes  were  made  of  deerskin,  too.  Her  long  dress 
reached  from  her  neck  almost  to  her  feet.  She  had  fringe  around 
|:he  bottom  of  her  dress.  She  also  wore  soft  moccasins  trimmed 
jpsrith  beads  made  of  shells. 

Wild  Hare  and  Little  White  Cloud  sat  on  the  ground  when 
they  ate.  They  ate  deer  meat,  rabbits,  and  squirrels. 

|,  They  also  ate  fish  from  the  stream,  and  nuts,  berries,  and  roots. 
Their  mother  cooked  the  meat  in  a  wooden  kettle  which  she  had 
made.  She  put  water  in  this  wooden  kettle.  Then  she  heated 
stones  in  a  fire.  When  the  stones  were  red  hot,  she  put  them 
(into  the  water  in  this  wooden  kettle.  The  hot  stones  made  the 
Water  hot.  When  the  water  began  to  boil,  she  dropped  in  the 
(meat.  Before  long  it  was  ready  to  eat.  These  Indian  children 
did  not  have  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  like  yours.  They  used 
Wooden  spoons  which  their  mother  had  made  for  them. 

The  mother  did  many  things  besides  the  cooking.  She  made 
all  of  the  clothing  for  the  family.  She  built  the  tent  in  which 
the  family  lived.  She  made  pretty  baskets  of  long  grasses.  Of 
all  the  family  the  mother  had  to  work  the  hardest. 

Once  Little  White  Cloud’s  mother  made  her  a  doll.  It  was 
made  of  wood,  and  it  was  dressed  like  Little  White  Cloud.  It 
pad  a  pretty  dress  of  deerskin.  It  had  tiny  moccasins  with 
Jbeads.  Its  face  had  been  painted  reddish  brown  to  make  it 

ITaken  verbatim  from  Stone’s  Silent  Reading,  Book  III,  pp.  24-29.  Houghton 
Bin  Company.  Boston,  1925. 
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look  like  a  real  Indian.  Little  White  Cloud  loved  her  doll 
played  with  it  very  often. 

This  Indian  family  lived  in  a  tent.  They  called  it  a  wigw 
It  had  only  one  room.  The  mother  made  the  tent.  The  Inc 
woman  is  called  a  squaw.  Some  other  squaws  helped  to  m 
the  wigwam. 

First  they  cut  down  ten  or  twelve  long  poles.  They  st 
these  into  the  ground  in  a  circle.  Then  they  tied  the  p 
together  at  the  top.  Last  of  all,  they  covered  the  poles  v 
some  large  buffalo  skins. 

A  hole  was  left  in  one  side  for  a  doorway.  For  a  door,  t 
used  a  piece  of  skin.  At  night  the  Indians  covered  the  doon 
to  keep  out  the  cold  air. 

In  the  center  at  the  top  of  the  wigwam  was  a  large  hole, 
cold  weather  the  mother  made  a  fire  in  the  center  of  the  wigw 
on  the  ground.  The  smoke  went  out  through  the  open 
There  was  no  floor  in  the  wigwam.  The  ground  was  m 
smooth  and  even.  This  was  the  only  floor  that  Wild  Hare  i 
Little  White  Cloud  knew. 

Wild  Hare  and  his  friends  used  to  play  a  game  that  they  ca 
“Deer  and  Wolves.”  Some  of  the  boys  played  that  they  w 
deer.  The  others  played  that  they  were  wolves.  The  boys  \ 
played  that  they  were  wolves  dropped  down  on  their  hands  i 
knees.  They  were  waiting  for  the  deer.  When  the  deer  ca 
running  by,  the  wolves  ran  after  them.  The  wolves  tried 
catch  the  deer.  When  a  deer  was  caught,  the  wolf  played  t 
he  ate  it.  The  children  played  until  all  of  the  deer  were  caug 

PROBLEMS  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  COMPREHENSION 

1.  What  color  was  Wild  Hare’s  skin? 

2.  What  were  his  clothes  made  of  ? 

3.  What  was  used  to  trim  his  trousers? 

4.  What  did  Wild  Hare  wear  on  his  feet  ? 

5.  What  helped  him  to  make  no  noise  when  he  walked? 

6.  Who  was  White  Cloud  ? 

7.  What  was  used  to  trim  her  dress? 

8.  What  kinds  of  meat  did  Wild  Hare  and  White  Cloud  e 

9.  How  did  their  mother  heat  the  water  to  cook  with  ? 

10.  What  were  their  knives  and  forks  made  of  ? 
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11.  What  things  did  their  mother  do  besides  cook? 

12.  Who  made  White  Cloud’s  doll  ? 

13.  How  were  its  clothes  like  White  Cloud’s  clothes? 

14.  What  is  a  wigwam  ? 

15.  Who  made  the  wigwam? 

116.  What  is  the  Indian  woman  called  ? 

17.  What  was  used  for  the  door  of  the  wigwam? 

18.  What  was  the  floor  made  of  ? 

119.  What  was  the  name  of  the  game  the  children  played? 

,20.  How  long  did  the  game  last  ? 

iuch  exercises  as  the  above  represent  a  real  need  in  training 
j)ils  to  comprehend  what  they  read.  During  the  third 
iod  of  instruction  such  exercises  may  be  used  daily  if  not 
jner.  The  attack  should  be  systematic  in  the  sense  that 
exercises  are  carefully  planned  and  are  used  with  regularity, 
pbere  are  several  items  to  consider  relative  to  the  use  and 
istruction  of  these  exercises.  The  material  to  be  read 
ferably  should  be  of  a  factual  rather  than  a  literary  type, 
st  teachers  know  that  factual  material  is  much  more  easily 
eked  in  terms  of  comprehension.  Further,  in  ordinary 
ding  in  life  most  people  are  more  concerned  about  adequate 
jiprehension  of  factual  material  than  they  are  in  the  case  of 
rary  material.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
|  rary  material  for  drill  purposes  in  developing  comprehen- 
1  may  be  harmful  to  the  establishment  of  desirable  attitudes 
fard  literature. 

die  comprehension  drills  to  be  used  should  vary  in  type, 
the  exercise  represented  above  the  problems  are  of  the  type 
t  can  be  answered  in  only  one  way  to  be  right.  While 
h  problems  are  acceptable  they  do  not  represent  all  the 
'es  that  should  be  used.  Other  suitable  types  are  :  (1)  true 
1  l  false  statements ;  (2)  yes  and  no  questions ;  (3)  exercises 
i|  Which  the  pupil  reads  to  prove  or  disprove  a  teacher’s 
1  tement ;  (4)  exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  quote 
:  jt  or  all  of  a  statement ;  (5)  exercises  in  which  the  pupil 
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collects  all  the  words  that  describe  a  given  item ;  (6)  exercis 
in  which  the  pupil  makes  a  graphic  representation  of  t 
meaning  read.  These  suggested  exercises  are  typical  rati 
than  exhaustive. 

The  drill  exercises  may  be  carried  out  in  either  oral 
written  form.  If  done  orally,  the  procedure  usually  invoh 
the  stating  of  the  problem  by  the  teacher  after  which  t 
pupil  reads  in  terms  of  the  problem.  As  each  pupil  finds  t 
necessary  information  he  raises  his  hand  or  stands  by  his  se; 
When  the  teacher  decides  that  enough  pupils  have  indicat 
their  readiness,  one  pupil  is  asked  to  supply  the  informatic 
In  addition,  the  pupil  is  at  times  asked  to  locate  accurah 
the  sentence  in  which  the  required  information  is  found, 
the  exercise  is  presented  in  written  form,  the  pupil  is  furnish 
with  a  printed  or  mimeographed  sheet  which  lists  the  proble; 
and  on  which  the  pupil  records  his  responses  after  reading. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  all  such  exercises  shoi 
proceed  in  a  way  that  provides  for  the  stating  of  the  proble 
before  the  reading  is  done.  This  seems  preferable  to  telli 
the  pupil  to  read  and  that  he  will  be  questioned  after  t 
reading  is  completed.  Certainly  normal  reading  situatio 
requiring  intense  comprehension  are  those  in  which  the  reac 
reads  with  a  problem  in  mind.  In  addition,  there  is  cc 
siderable  evidence  to  show  that  pupils  who  read  with  a  probk 
in  mind  comprehend  more  effectively  than  pupils  who  re 
without  such  a  problem.1  Consequently,  a  technic  of  d 
which  sets  problems  before  rather  than  after  the  reading 
done  may  be  distinctly  preferable. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  necessity 
planning  exercises  previous  to  actual  classroom  teachir 
Adequate  problems  cannot  be  selected  in  a  moment.  Tii 
must  be  taken  to  read  through  the  selection  to  be  used  in  on 


1  Yoakam,  G.  A.  Reading  and  Study,  chapter  VIII.  The  Macmillan  Comp* 
New  York,  1928. 
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t  select  the  most  important  problems  to  be  used  in  checking 
Lmprehension.  Some  of  the  problems  should  require  rather 
tense  and  accurate  comprehension.  Some  problems  should 
|k  for  information  that  is  easily  obtained.  Other  problems 
tould  require  the  pupil  to  weigh  the  information  he  reads  and 
•aw  conclusions. 

Some  means  should  be  provided  by  which  improvement  in 
imprehension  as  shown  through  these  regular  and  systematic 
tercises  may  be  exposed.  Many  teachers  use  charts  and 
j;aphs  for  this  purpose,  showing  progress  made  by  each  pupil 
|  terms  of  each  drill  lesson.  Such  procedure  easily  serves 
;  a  wholesome  source  of  motivation. 

PROBLEM  7.  WIDE  READING  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  LESSONS  IN  THE  CONTENT  SUBJECTS 

|  The  teaching  of  such  content  subjects  as  nature  study, 
story,  geography,  and  hygiene  provide  splendid  opportunities 
r  the  development  of  proper  attitudes  and  skills  needed  in 
fective  reading  of  the  work  type.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  shows 
'■en  slight  independence  in  reading  many  successful  teachers 
•ganize  the  work  in  these  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
jipil  is  required  to  read  widely. 

j  These  teachers  recognize  clearly  that  any  given  textbook  in 
jiy  content  field  is  usually  a  pretty  meager  affair.  They  know 
fat  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  skeleton  outline,  quite  barren 
5  rich  information  and  detail.  They  realize  further  that  it 
|  important  for  the  pupil  to  learn  that  in  gathering  informa- 
bn  on  any  given  topic  the- thorough  student  usually  gathers 
aterial  from  various  sources.  In  addition  they  know  that 
|ch  work  provides  practice  on  certain  reading  abilities  that 
jipplement  the  practice  gained  during  regular  reading  periods. 
Consequently,  in  dealing  with  instruction  in  the  content 
ibject?  such  teachers  often  employ  what  is  commonly  known 
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as  the  problem  method.  Their  assignments  consist  of  seve 
specific  problems  relative  to  the  topic  to  be  studied.  Inste 
of  reading  from  a  single  book,  the  pupils  consult  many  sour 
in  order  to  gather  all  the  material  they  can  find  on  their  pn 
lems.  During  the  recitation  period  the  pupil  reports  the  inf 
mation  he  has  found. 

The  following  outline  of  a  small  unit  of  work  is  illustratr 
Among  other  things  it  shows  the  problems  of  the  assignme 
the  books  read  by  pupils,  and  sources  of  information  for  t 
teacher.  It  represents  a  small  section  of  a  course  of  stu 
on  Indian  life  taught  in  the  second  grade.1 


Problem  XIII 

How  did  the  Indians  prepare  skins  for  making  clothing  ? 

REFERENCES 

For  children’s  reports 

Curtis,  Indian  Days  of  Long  Ago,  p.  170,  After  the  buff; 
hunt,  p.  201,  Dressing  skins. 

**  Dearborn,  How  the  Indians  Lived,  pp.  92-98,  Using  anin 
skins. 

*  Hazard-Dutton,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  p.  86,  After  the  gai 

was  shot. 

**  Humphreys,  The  Boys’  Catlin,  pp.  31,  32,  33,  Method 
dressing  skins  for  clothing  and  tipis. 

*  Husted,  Stories  of  Indian  Children,  pp.  35-37,  Dressi 

skins ;  p.  53,  Uses  of  buffalo  skins. 

**  Snedden,  Dorcas,  the  Indian  Boy,  pp.  93-98,  Hides  a 
tallow;  pp.  21-24,  Making  a  new  shirt. 

**  Starr,  American  Indians,  pp.  14,  15,  Curing  and  dressi 
skins. 

Wade,  Our  Little  Indian  Cousin,  p.  25,  Skin  dressing. 

1  This  material  is  taken  verbatim  from  Dearborn,  F.  R.,  Horn,  E.,  and  Bro 
G.  M.  Course  of  Study  in  Indian  Life.  College  of  Education  Series,  No.  18.  1 
tension  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1926.  Used  by  permiss 
of  the  publishers. 
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|  **  Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indians ,  vol.  II,  pp.  591- 
594,  Skin  dressing. 

1  **  Humphreys,  The  Boys'  Catlin,  pp.  115,  166,  Dressing  skins. 


PICTURES 


lurtis,  Indian  Days  of  Long  Ago,  p.  25  ;  Chief  in  buffalo  robe, 
p.  31,  Shield;  p.  97,  Cradle;  p.  99,  Hide  canoe;  p.  143, 
Saddle;  p.  176,  Hide  canoes;  p.  201,  Dressing  skins. 

•earborn,  How  the  Indians  Lived,  pp.  93,  95,  97,  Animals ;  p.  96, 
Working  the  skin. 

[odge,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  vol.  II,  p.  591,  p.  203, 
Parfleche  case ;  p.  592,  Method  of  mounting  hides  for  dressing, 
lames,  What  the  White  Race  May  Learn  from  the  Indian,  p.  164, 
;  Indian  in  rabbit  skin  blanket. 


teacher’s  outline 

!  (To  guide  reports  and  discussions  by  the  children) 

11.  What  skins  were  best  for  clothing  ?  Deer. 

Buffalo  used  as  robes  but  too  harsh  for  clothing. 

White  elk  and  moose  skin  was  soft  but  too  thick. 

Antelope,  beaver,  ermine,  large  birds,  jack  rabbits,  squirrels, 
| ,  sometimes  used. 

2.  In  what  two  ways  did  Indians  prepare  skins? 

Tanning :  hair  removed ;  skin  whitened  or  browned ;  made 
soft.  Blackfeet  and  Crow  Indians  could  tan  skins  the 
whitest. 

Dressing:  hair  not  removed;  skin  softened.  Fur  kept 
!  clean  and  dry. 

3.  Where  was  the  work  done  and  by  whom? 

Outdoors  or  under  a  rude  shelter,  by  women.  Many  often 
worked  together.  Part  of  work  could  be  done  in  tipi. 

4.  How  were  skins  tanned? 

a.  Bury  in  ashes  to  remove  hair  or  scrape  it  off  with 
sharpened  stone. 

b.  Scrape  off  the  fat  with  stone,  placing  skin  over  a  log. 

c.  Cover  with  part  of  animal  brains  and  liver 
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d.  Clean  and  cover  with  oak  bark  or  cornmeal,  eggs,  an 
water. 

e.  Remove  and  work  the  skin  back  and  forth  over 
tightly  strung  sinew. 

/.  Smoke  for  several  days  to  soften  it.  Use  damp  oa 
bark  for  fire.  This  prevents  hardening  when  wet. 

5.  How  were  buffalo  skins  dressed?  (Always  six  steps  ii 
process.  Different  tool  required  for  each  process.) 

a.  Fleshing. 

Fresh  hide  staked  out  on  ground,  flesh  side  up. 

Two  women  work  together,  scrape  off  fat  with  goug 
or  rough  edges,  made  from  leg  bone  of  some  animal. 

b.  Scraping.  (This  step  should  be  omitted  if  hair  is  t 
be  left  on.) 

Hide  staked  out  with  hair  side  up.  Bed  of  old  skin 
underneath  to  break  force  of  blow  and  prevent  tearing 
also  to  keep  dressed  surface  clean.  Use  shell  or  bon 
scraper.  Scrape  off  hair.  Save  hair  and  scraping 
for  pillow  or  to  boil  in  soup. 

c.  Braining 

Cover  skin  with  mixture  of  cooked  and  ground  brains 
liver,  grease,  pounded  yucca  roots,  sometimes  salt 
Put  bundle  of  dried  grass  in  center  of  this.  Saturat 
with  hot  water.  Tie  corners  together  to  make  a  soli< 
ball  and  hang  up  over  night  to  soak.  (Some  tribe 
omit  liver  and  brains  and  soak  skin  in  running  wate 
over  night.) 

d.  Stripping 

Open  hide  and  twist  into  a  rope  to  wring  out  moisture 
Stretch  tightly  in  a  frame  of  crosspieces  between  tw< 
stout  forked  poles,  at  angles  of  45  degrees.  Fastei 
lower  end  in  ground.  Two  women  take  a  six-incl 
blade  set  in  stone  handle,  like  a  small  hoe.  Pres 
this  on  skin  from  top  to  bottom  and  make  moistur 
run  down  and  off.  One  woman  works  after  anothe 
in  the  same  place.  Leave  skin  to  dry  and  bleach. 

e.  Graining 

Done  with  a  large  globular  piece  of  bone  cut  out  0 
spongy  portion  of  humerus  of  buffalo  or  other  larg 
animal. 
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Rub  as  with  sandpaper  to  make  an  even  thickness 
and  smoothness. 

Repair  breaks  and  holes  with  awl  and  sinew  thread. 
(Some  Indians  rub  skin  with  cornmeal  to  dry  quickly.) 
/.  Working 

Draw  skin  like  a  see-saw  across  a  rope  of  twisted 
sinews  stretched  between  two  trees  or  around  trunk  of 
tree. 

Clean  with  wash  of  white  chalk  clay  in  water  put  on 
thick  with  fiber  brush. 

Brush  off  when  dry. 

:  6.  Skins  were  used  for  what  other  purposes  ? 

I  Tipis,  bed  covers,  pillows,  feather  boxes,  parfleche  boxes, 

(tobacco  pouches,  medicine  bags,  pounding  hides  (upon 
which  to  mash  and  spread  out  berries,  pemmican,  etc.), 
saddle  blankets,  horse  and  dog  harness,  boats  (bull  boat  and 

Iquinten),  fish  lines,  shields,  body  armor,  masks,  cradles, 
pictograph  records. 

PROJECTS 

Curing  and  dressing  rabbit  and  squirrel  skins. 

Method :  Soak  24  hours  in  salt  water.  (One  pint  of  salt  to 
!,  one  gallon  of  water.) 

1  Wash  in  cold  water. 

Stretch  and  scrape  with  small,  sharp  stones. 

!  Soften  with  meat  fat. 

Wash  and  rub  till  soft. 

Sewing  skins  together  with  furrier’s  stitch. 

1  (From  wrong  side  to  right,  in  same  direction  in  which  fur 
grows.) 

Visit  museum  to  see  how  stuffed  animals  and  birds  are  treated 
to  make  them  lifelike.  Note  difficulty  of  work  around  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  ears,  feet,  etc. 

The  preceding  illustration  shows  how  some  teachers  utilize 
ide  reading  in  connection  with  teaching  the  content  subjects, 
ffiile  this  unit  of  work  represents  a  section  of  the  course  of 
udy  in  history,  it  should  be  clear  that  similar  attacks  may 
b  worked  out  in  other  subjects.  For  example,  in  geography 
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such  a  problem  as  “community  life”  may  be  developed.  In 
nature  study  several  problems  may  be  worked  out  relative  to 
such  interesting  topics  as  birds  and  flowers. 

Among  the  several  difficulties  facing  the  teacher  in  establish¬ 
ing  this  work  are  two  of  such  great  importance  that  they  should 
be  mentioned  even  in  this  incidental  discussion  of  the  problem 
method.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
successful  application  of  the  problem  method  depends  largely 
upon  the  child’s  reasonable  acquaintance  with  certain  funda¬ 
mental  reading  skills.  In  those  cases  where  the  reading 
program  has  been  adequate  the  problem  attack  has  been  and 
can  be  used  successfully  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

Second,  failures  in  the  use  of  the  problem  method  are  often 
due  to  a  lack  of  materials  suitable  for  the  pupil  to  read.  There 
is  a  dearth  of  reliable  and  varied  factual  materials  suitable  for 
use  in  attacking  most  of  the  valuable  problems  in  which  second- 
and  third-grade  children  are  probably  interested.  In  addition 
most  of  the  available  books  are  too  difficult  for  these  pupils  to 
read. 

There  are,  however,  several  books  which  second-  and  third- 
grade  pupils  have  used  successfully  in  attacking  various  prob¬ 
lems.  The  following  list  is  merely  typical  and  makes  no 
pretense  of  completeness : 

1.  Andrews,  J.  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston. 

2.  Baldwin,  J.  Robinson  Crusoe.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

3.  Bass,  M.  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

4.  Carpenter,  F.  Around  the  World  with  the  Children.  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  New  York. 

5.  Chamberlain.  How  We  Are  Fed ,  How  We  Are  Clothed. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

6.  Chance,  L.  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 
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7.  Craig,  J.  Nature  Study  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Mclndoo 
Publishing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

8.  Dearborn,  F.  How  the  Indians  Lived.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston. 

9.  Hale,  E.  The  World  of  Living  Things.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Company,  Philadelphia. 

10.  Hall,  J.  Weavers  and  Other  Workers.  Rand,  McNally  and 
Company,  Chicago. 

11.  Knowlton,  P.  First  Lessons  in  Geography.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  Chicago. 

12.  Miller,  Jane.  Jimmy  the  Groceryman,  and  To  Market  We 
Go.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

13.  Miller,  O.  First  Book  of  Birds.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 

14.  Muller,  M.  Little  People  of  the  Snow.  A.  Flannagan 
Company,  Chicago. 

15.  Nida,  S.  Letters  of  Polly  the  Pioneer.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

16.  Shepherd,  E.  Geography  for  Beginners.  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

17.  Shelley,  E.  The  Four  Wonders.  Rand,  McNally  and 
Company,  Chicago. 

18.  Stone,  G.  Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Boston. 

19.  Perdue,  H.  Child  Life  in  Other  Lands.  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

20.  Strong,  F.  All  the  Year  Around.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston. 

21.  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  Twin  Series  of  Geographical 
Readers.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  (There 
are  thirteen  of  these  geographical  books,  and  selection  should 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  problem  to  be  attacked  and  the 
grade  level.) 

22.  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  Twin  Series  of  Historical  Readers. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  (There  are  eight  of 
these  historical  readers  in  this  series,  and  selection  should 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  problem  to  be  attacked  and  the 
grade  level.) 

23.  Mirick,  G.  A.,  and  Holmes,  Burton.  Home  Life  Around  the 
World.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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The  following  summary  statements  point  out  the  value 
involved  in  providing  opportunity  for  wide  reading  in  con 
nection  with  teaching  the  content  subjects : 

1.  So  far  as  reading  is  concerned  the  chief  purpose  of  such  pro 
cedure  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  further  practice  i 
reading  skills,  and  to  aid  in  developing  a  realization  of  th 
purpose  and  value  of  reading. 

2.  In  addition  the  pupil  should  learn  that  in  attacking  an 
problem  through  reading  it  is  better  to  gather  material  fror 
many  sources  than  to  depend  upon  a  single  report. 

3.  Such  training  should  teach  the  pupil  how  to  read  intelligent! 
in  the  light  of  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

4.  The  reading  to  be  done  in  solving  a  problem  should  pro 
vide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  obtain  practice  in  sue 
important  abilities  as  determining  the  appropriatenes 
of  material  read  to  the  problem  at  hand.  This  practic 

—  to  be  discussed  further  in  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  X 

—  is  in  addition  to  the  practice  gained  in  comprehensio 
skills. 

5.  The  problem  method  should  be  employed  only  when  certai 
foundational  skills  have  been  developed  to  a  reasonabl 
degree  and  when  materials  that  can  be  read  by  the  child  ar 
available. 

PROBLEM  8.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCABULARY 

The  matter  of  continuing  the  development  of  vocabular 
during  the  third  period  of  training  in  comprehension  may  b 
considered  as  centering  around  two  major  problems.  The' 
are :  (1)  the  problem  of  increasing  sight  vocabulary,  an 
(2)  further  training  in  working  out  the  recognition  of  unfamilk 
words. 

The  development  of  sight  vocabulary  was  begun  in  tl 
first  grade.  Such  work  should  be  continued  during  the  secon 
and  third  grades.  The  words  to  be  learned  will  necessaril 
be  those  among  the  most  important  words  which  have  not  y< 
been  mastered.  The  teacher  will  need,  therefore,  a  list  of  tl 
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rords  of  greatest  value  together  with  some  measure  of  the 
lupil’s  ability  to  read  them. 

The  words  to  be  taught  should  be  taken  from  the  investiga- 
ions  noted  in  Chapter  VI.  The  studies  by  Housh,1  Miller,2 
nd  Freitas 3  have  attempted  to  discover  the  words  which  the 
iupil  will  meet  the  most  frequently  in  second-  and  third-grade 
eaders.  The  Gates 4  list  includes  many  words  of  great 
mportance  for  the  second-  and  third-grade  child.  There 
hould  be  available  also  a  list  of  the  words  which  the  second- 
r  third-grade  pupil  in  any  given  school  will  meet  frequently 
i  reading  the  second-  and  third-grade  books  used  in  that 
chool.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  in  addition  that 
he  words  to  be  taught  should  have  permanent  value  as 
leasured  by  the  Thorndike  list.5 

I  The  means  of  developing  sight  vocabulary  in  the  second  and 
bird  grades  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  employed 
uring  the  period  of  initial  training  in  comprehension.  As 

Escribed  in  Chapter  VI,  ample  opportunity  should  be  given 
r  the  use  of  flash-card  exercises.  Many  additional  practice 
ercises  may  take  the  form  of  seat  work  and  informal  tests. 
lS  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XIV,  there  should  be  also 
luch  opportunity  for  wide  reading  in  simple  and  interesting 
Material  in  connection  with  the  program  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  flash-card  drills,  typical  exercises  which  can 
|e  used  for  developing  sight  vocabulary  are  represented  by 
he  following :  (i)  the  classifying  of  words  according  to  a  given 
pea ;  (2)  checking  out  of  a  list  of  words  any  word  that  does 
jot  belong  in  the  list  according  to  a  set  idea  or  topic ;  (3)  giving 
jach  pupil  a  printed  word  and  calling  off  each  word  after  which 
he  pupil  identifies  his  printed  word;  (4)  labeling  various 

j  1  Housh,  E.  T.,  op.  cit. 

2  Miller,  N.  S.,  op.  cit. 

I  3  Freitas,  L.,  op.  cit. 

*  Gates,  A.  I.  A  Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades,  op.  cit, 

6  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  Teacher's  Word  Book,  op.  cit. 
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articles ;  and  (5)  matching  pictures,  objects,  or  activities  with 
words.  Additional  types  of  exercises  may  be  found  in  such 
sources  as :  (1)  Anderson  and  Davidson.  Reading  Objectives, 
chapter  V,  op.  cit.  (2)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading, 
chapter  VIII,  op.  cit.  (3)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2, 
chapter  VIII,  op.  cit.  (4)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  chap¬ 
ter  IV.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op. 
cit.  (5)  Smith.  One  Hundred  Ways  of  Teaching  Silent  Read¬ 
ing,  op.  cit. 

The  second  problem  relating  to  the  development  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  during  the  third  period  of  training  in  comprehension  is 
concerned  with  a  continuance  of  training  in  the  recognition  of 
unfamiliar  words.  As  described  in  Chapter  VI,  this  refers 
to  instruction  in  the  use  of  phonics  and  other  tools  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

Many  second-  and  most  third-grade  pupils  will  need  no 
further  training  in  phonics.  In  fact  there  is  some  reason 
for  suggesting  that  all  phonetic  training  after  the  first 
grade  be  adapted  entirely  to  individual  differences.  Pupils 
who  need  such  work  should  be  isolated  from  the  class  and 
appropriate  instruction  provided.  Pupils  who  do  not  need 
this  training  should  not  be  required  to  take  part  in  phonic 
drills. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  phonetic  elements 
to  be  taught  in  the  second  grade  should  be  those  elements 
among  the  most  important  ones  which  the  pupil  has  not  yet 
mastered.  Several  investigations  determining  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phonetic  elements  were  described  briefly  in  Chapter  VI. 
The  work  for  the  second-grade  teacher  lies  in  determining 
which  of  these  elements  the  child  has  not  yet  learned,  and  in 
proceeding  to  provide  appropriate  instruction.  Methods  and 
materials  described  in  Chapter  VI  as  appropriate  for  phonetic 
instruction  in  the  first  grade  are  also  suitable  for  this  work 
in  the  second  grade. 
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PROBLEM  9.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EYE- 
MOVEMENTS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  ABILITIES 

In  Chapter  VI  the  importance  of  such  mechanical  matters 
as  eye-movements,  lip-mQvement,  and  speed  was  discussed, 
[n  addition,  some  of  the  procedures  and  materials  which  may 
be  used  to  improve  reading  in  terms  of  these  matters  were 
described  and  illustrated.  It  should  be  clear  that  these 
problems  are^f  some  importance  at  the  second-  and  third- 
*rade  levels. 

Many  pupils  will  not  have  acquired  adequate  eye-move¬ 
ments  by  the  time  they  enter  the  second  or  third  grade. 
[This  means  that  appropriate  instruction  should  be  provided. 
Reading  activities  which  show  promise  of  increasing  the  size 
pf  the  recognition-span,  decreasing  the  number  and  duration 
pf  fixation-pauses,  and  eliminating  regression  movements  and 
naccurate  return  sweeps  should  be  utilized.  Suitable  flash- 
:ard  exercises,  much  reading  of  simple  interesting  material, 
Exercises  in  which  the  reading  follows  the  setting  of  problems, 
Ind  various  types  of  short  exposure  exercises  are  apparently 
Suitable.  The  meaning  of  the  specific  eye-movements  to  be 
'developed  and  the  nature  and  administration  of  suitable 
Exercises  and  other  reading  activities  were  discussed  in  Chapter 
,VI,  in  relation  to  the  comprehension  program  in  the  first  grade. 
Inasmuch  as  the  problem  does  not  seem  to  require  further 
elaboration  at  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion 
pf  Problem  XI  in  Chapter  VI. 

In  addition  to  continuing  practice  for  the  development  of 
proper  eye-movements  during  the  second  and  third  grades,  the 
teacher  will  find  a  need  for  further  work  in  decreasing  lip- 
movement.  This  problem  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Chapter  VI.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  those  pupils  who 
Encounter  this  difficulty  probably  should  be  isolated  for 
purposes  of  appropriate  instruction.  This  instruction  should 
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include :  (i)  means  by  which  the  pupils  are  made  conscious  ll 
the  importance  of  reading  without  lip-movement;  (2)  rapli 
exposure  exercises  administered  under  time  pressure;  aill 
(3)  ample  opportunity  for  free  reading  of  much  simple  aril 
interesting  material. 

During  the  second  and  third  grades  it  is  important  to  helll 
pupils  to  increase  their  speed  of  comprehension.  The  tw|! 
chief  means  of  realizing  this  purpose  are :  (1)  drill  exercise! 
and  (2)  a  large  amount  of  free  reading. 

As  described  in  Chapter  VI,  the  drill  exercises  may  take  tb 
form  of  flash-card  drills  or  exercises  with  ordinary  printe 
material.  The  flash-card  exercises  must  always  be  admin 
istered  under  time  pressure.  The  exercises  used  with  book 
may  be  administered  in  either  oral  or  written  form,  an 
should  proceed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  com 
prehension  drill  exercises,  as  described  previously  in  thi 
chapter. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  drill  exercises,  speed  may  be  im 
proved  by  providing  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  read  a  grea 
deal  to  himself.  There  should  be  time  allowed  during  whicl 
he  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  read  a  wide  variety  of  simple 
and  interesting  material.  This  will  require  the  presence  0 
many  different  types  of  children’s  reading  material.  In  orde: 
that  rapid  reading  may  be  encouraged  it  is  important  that  these 
materials  present  no  paramount  reading  difficulties.  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  problem  is  presented  in  Chaptei 
XIV,  as  part  of  the  program  in  literature. 

Several  general  suggestions  relative  to  the  development  oi 
speed  of  comprehension  during  this  period  may  be  presentee 
at  this  time.  These  are  : 

1.  Every  speed  exercise  must  always  be  checked  in  terms  ol 
comprehension. 

2.  Ample  opportunity  and  materials  should  be  provided  for  the 
pupil  to  engage  frequently  in  free  reading. 
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3.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to  show  the  pupil  the  real  value 
of  being  able  to  read  rapidly. 

|  4.  Means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  pupil  is  able  to 
discover  improvements  made  in  speed, 
j  5.  Instruction  which  improves  eye-movements  and  decreases 
vocalization  should  be  utilized. 


PROBLEM  10.  SEAT  WORK 

The  seat  work  initiated  in  the  first  grade  may  well  extend 
rough  the  third  period  of  training  in  comprehension.  The 
ij>rk  to  be  done  will  consist  chiefly  of  providing  the  child  with 
pctice  materials  which  will  enable  him  to  improve  one  or 
jpre  important  reading  abilities. 

The  seat-work  jobs  or  exercises  must  be  set  up  in  the  light 
the  same  standards  suggested  for  similar  material  in  the 
$t  grade.  Any  exercise  used  must  provide  practice  on  some 
iding  ability  that  is  really  important  to  learn.  It  cannot 
ord  to  be  mere  busy  work.  In  addition,  the  ability  or 
lilities  to  which  the  seat  work  refers  must  be  linked  closely 
th  the  regular  reading  program.  That  is,  there  is  reason 
,  think  that  any  reading  ability  to  be  utilized  in  seat  work 
Duld  be  of  primary  value  in  other  reading  activities.  Fur- 
sr,  seat  work  should  be  largely  individualized  in  the  sense 
kt  the  job  to  be  worked  out  by  a  given  pupil  will  provide 
actice  on  some  ability  which  he  has  not  yet  mastered, 
pally,  any  seat-work  exercise  must  always  be  checked  in 
(•ms  of  meaning. 

Many  various  types  of  exercises  are  available  for  seat  work. 

I  those  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI  as  suitable  for  the  first 
ade  may  be  continued  during  the  second  and  third  grades, 
her  types  may  be  utilized  in  so  far  as  their  validity  is  beyond 
iestion. 
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PROBLEM  II.  TESTS  IN  COMPREHENSION 

Informal  tests  pertaining  to  the  development  of  compr 
hension  may  be  used  as  profitably  during  the  second  and  thii 
grades  as  during  the  period  of  initial  instruction  in  readin 
Such  tests  will  possess  the  same  values  as  those  described 
Chapter  VI.  They  may  be  used  to  test  over  very  specif 
abilities  involved  in  comprehension,  and,  if  properly  coi 
structed,  may  be  used  to  diagnose  certain  difficulties,  to  mea 
ure  pupil  progress,  and  to  determine  partially  the  effectivene 
of  teaching.  These  tests,  constructed  to  fit  what  the  teach 
teaches,  must,  of  course,  meet  the  same  standards  or  criter 
suggested  in  Chapter  VI  relative  to  informal  tests  for  tl 
initial  period  of  training. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  certain  types  of  informal  tes 
should  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the  program  in  compr 
hension.  These  may  well  deal  with  the  testing  of  the  followir 
abilities : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  important  words  (vocab 
lary). 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  important  phrases. 

3.  The  ability  to  select  pertinent  ideas. 

4.  Span  of  recognition. 

5.  Perception  and  recognition  of  words. 

6.  The  ability  to  follow  directions. 

7.  Speed  of  comprehension. 

8.  Understanding  of  simple  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  long 
selections. 

9.  The  ability  to  select  details. 

10.  The  ability  to  recognize  similarities  and  differences. 

Specific  examples  of  each  of  the  above  types  will  be  four 
in  Chapter  VI.  More  detailed  illustrations  are  reported  1 
Storm  and  Smith,1  The  Classroom  Teacher ,2  and  the  Nation 

1  Storm,  G.,  and  Smith,  N.  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades,  chapter  XI. 
op.  cit. 

2  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  2,  chapter  XIII,  op.  cit. 
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'ommittee.1  One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tests 
lentioned  in  this  section  refer  only  to  the  program  in  compre- 
ension.  Informal  tests  concerned  with  other  important 
bilities  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  second  and  third 
fades  may  be  found  in  Chapters  IX-XII. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  use  of  certain  standardized 
jsts  in  comprehension  is  justified  in  the  second  and  third 
fades.  These  tests,  when  appropriate  to  the  purposes 
ivolved,  may  be  used  to  measure  pupil  progress  in  compre- 
ension,  to  classify  pupils  for  instructional  purposes,  to 
iagnose  difficulties,  and  to  make  various  comparisons  between 
rades,  buildings,  and  school  systems.  These  various  purposes 
fere  described  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  VI. 

There  are  several  tests  available  for  the  measurement  of 
^mprehension  in  the  second  or  third  grade.  Among  them 
fe  the  following : 

i.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination ,  Sigma  I  2  (described 
riefly  in  Chapter  VI) . 

1  2.  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests 3  (described  briefly  in 
lhapter  VI) . 

jS  3.  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test 4  (described  briefly  in 
ihapter  VI). 

4.  Stanford  Achievement  Test ,  Primary  Examination,  Read- 
j <,g  T est 5  (described  briefly  in  Chapter  VI) . 
i  5.  Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  No.  2  6  (de- 
cribed  briefly  in  Chapter  VI) . 

:  6.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 7  (described  briefly  in 
hapter  VI) . 

1  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IX.  National  Society  for  the  Study 
'Education,  op.  cit. 

\  2  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  op.  cit. 

:  3  Gates,  A.  I.  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests,  op.  cit. 

1  4  Oglesby,  E.  H.  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test,  Form  A.,  op.  cit. 

1  6  Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  op.  cit. 

6  Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Silent  Reading,  No.  2,  op.  cit. 
j  7  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  and  McCall,  W.  A.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale ,  op 
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7.  Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Silent  Readin 
This  test  is  composed  of  brief  simple  paragraphs  acco 
panied  by  pictures.  The  pupil  is  required  to  show  his  co 
prehension  of  each  paragraph  by  making  appropriate  markir 
on  the  picture.  The  test  is  suitable  for  the  third  grade. 

8.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests .2  This  test  measures :  (1)  t 
ability  to  appreciate  the  general  significance  of  the  selecti 
read ;  (2)  to  predict  outcome  of  given  events ;  (3)  to  und 
stand  directions ;  and  (4)  to  note  details.  The  test  is  suita 
for  the  third  grade. 

9.  Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  1 .3  This  t 
consists  of  sixteen  selections.  The  reader  shows  his  comp 
hension  by  checking  one  answer  among  several  suggest 
answers.  The  test  may  be  used  in  the  third  grade. 

10.  The  Nelson  Silent  Reading  Test ,  Forms  A  and  . 
These  tests  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  readi 
ability  of  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  inclusive,  and  to  sei 
as  a  diagnostic  instrument  for  determining  pupil  difiiculti 
Two  forms  of  the  tests  are  available.  These  are  identical 
difficulty  and  in  construction,  each  consisting  of  a  vocabula 
test  and  a  paragraph  test.  The  Vocabulary  Test  consists 
twenty-five  paragraphs,  each  followed  by  three  questic 
concerning  the  content  of  the  paragraph,  the  question  bei 
in  the  four-response  form. 

The  Paragraph  Test  measures  three  phases  of  readi 
ability,  as  follows : 

1 .  Ability  to  understand  the  general  significance  of  a  paragra] 

2.  Ability  to  note  details. 

3.  Ability  to  predict  the  probable  outcome. 

1  Burgess,  M.  A.  Burgess  Picture  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Silent  Read 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 

2  Gates,  A.  1.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  ( 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

3  Monroe,  W.  S.  Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test.  Public  School  P 
lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

4  Nelson,  J.  J.  The  Nelson  Silent  Reading  Test.  For  Grades  3-8,  Forms  A  anc 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1931. 
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Two  distinctive  features  of  the  Paragraph  Test  are  :  ( a )  ques- 
ns  measuring  each  of  the  three  phases  of  ability  are  based  on 
3  same  paragraph,  hence  each  ability  is  measured  by  the 
ne  instrument ;  and  ( [b )  the  three  types  of  questions  appear 
varying  order,  so  that  any  particular  “mind-set”  is  avoided, 
is  presenting  a  natural  reading  situation. 

Each  question  intended  to  measure  the  ability  to  understand 
p  general  significance  of  a  paragraph  is  indicated  by  use  of 
;  letter  “A” ;  questions  dealing  with  ability  to  note  details 
\  marked  “B” ;  and  those  having  to  do  with  the  probable 
tcome  are  marked  “C.”  This  makes  it  possible  to  get  a 
iarate  score  for  each  ability  and  still  have  the  questions 
tanged  in  varying  sequence  for  each  paragraph. 

The  teacher  thus  is  provided  with  an  indication  of  the 
lividual  pupil’s  weaknesses  and  strengths  in  reading.  The 
;hest  possible  score  on  the  Vocabulary  Test  is  ioo  and  on 
h  part  of  the  Paragraph  Test  25.  Thus  the  maximum 
re  that  can  be  made  is  175. 

OBLEM  12.  THE  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  CLASS- 
|  ROOM  WORK  IN  DEVELOPING  COMPREHENSION 

DURING  THE  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  TRAINING 

variety  of  materials  will  be  needed  for  classroom  use  in 
;  rying  out  the  reading  activities  described  in  this  chapter. 

I  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  materials  to  be 
cribed  refer  only  to  the  program  in  comprehension.  Addi- 
lal  materials,  to  be  described  later,  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
te  other  objectives  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  in 
1  reading,  and  in  literature. 

"he  materials  to  be  utilized  should  include  the  following  as 
linimum : 

1.  A  silent  reading  textbook.  This  book  will  be  used  primarily 
as  a  drill  book  in  connection  with  comprehension  and  speed 
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exercises.  It  is  important  that  it  meet  the  criteria  di; 
cussed  in  Chapter  IV.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  i 
contain  factual  material  and  be  accurate. 

2.  Supplementary  informational  books.  These  books  will  b 
factual  books  suitable  for  second-  and  third-grade  pupil 
They  will  present  factual  material  relative  to  various  aspect 
of  the  content  subjects.  It  is  clear  that  such  materials  ar 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  pupil  is  to  engage  in  wide  reac 
ing  in  connection  with  the  content  subjects  as  describe 
previously  in  this  chapter. 

3 .  M  aterials  needed  for  providing  experiences  upon  which  informs 
reading  lessons  will  be  based.  The  material  needed  for  th 
purpose  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  experiences  to  t 
provided.  A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  suitable  typt 
was  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 

4.  Materials  needed  for  constructing  informal  lessons.  Thes 
materials  will  be  the  same  as  those  suggested  for  the  san 
purpose  in  the  first  grade. 

5.  Flash  cards.  These  cards  will  be  of  three  types :  (1)  vocabi 
lary  cards;  (2)  cards  for  improving  comprehension;  an 
(3)  cards  for  improving  eye-movements,  decreasing  lij 
movement,  and  developing  speed.  A  more  detailed  descrij 
tion  was  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 

6.  Materials  for  seat  work.  For  the  most  part  these  will  coi 
sist  of  mimeographed  sheets  on  which  appear  one  or  moi 
exercises  of  undoubted  value. 

7.  Informal  tests.  These  tests  will  appear  in  mimeographe 
form  and  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  locating  difficultie 
measuring  pupil  progress,  and  the  like. 

8.  Phonics.  The  teacher  should  have  available  for  phonet 
training  the  same  materials  as  those  suggested  for  the  fir: 
grade  (see  Chapter  VI).  Particular  attention  should  t 
paid  to  the  fact  that  only  those  materials  should  be  use 
which  will  teach  to  a  given  pupil  the  particular  phonet 
elements  he  has  not  yet  mastered. 

9.  Vocabulary.  There  should  be  available  also  a  list  of  tl 
words  which  are  the  most  important  for  second-  and  thin 
grade  pupils  to  learn.  This  list  must  be  made  up  in  tl 
light  of  the  words  of  greatest  value  in  reading  and  tl 
words  which  the  pupils  have  already  mastered. 
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ROBLEM  13.  DESIRABLE  LEVELS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Pupils  who  make  satisfactory  progress  in  comprehension 
tiring  the  third  period  of  training  possess  at  the  close  of  the 
lird  grade  certain  definite  abilities.  These  abilities  represent 
psirable  levels  of  achievement  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
lird  grade.  The  writer  can  do  no  better  than  express  these 
:hievements  in  the  words  of  the  National  Committee.  That 
%rt  of  their  report  dealing  with  achievement  in  comprehen- 
jon  at  this  stage  is  as  follows : 1 

Pupils  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the 
lj  third  period  of  reading  instruction  reveal  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics  : 

1.  They  have  thoroughly  established  the  habit  of  reading 
independently. 

|  2.  They  interpret  effectively  the  reading  materials  assigned 

in  connection  with  other  school  activities  and  are  able  to 
discuss  or  to  make  use  of  the  content  of  what  they  read. 

3.  They  inquire  about  or  independently  seek  for  reading 
materials  which  relate  to  the  problems  or  activities  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

4.  They  read  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally. 

5.  They  are  able  to  read  orally  at  sight  with  ease  and  effective 
expression,  provided  the  materials  assigned  do  not  contain 
word  difficulties  or  difficulties  of  meaning. 

The  achievement  and  progress  of  pupils  may  be  determined 
objectively  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  use  of  the  following 
Standardized  reading  tests : 

Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Silent  Reading  Ability. 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2. 

I  j  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests. 

Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I. 

Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test. 

Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs. 

Stanford  Reading  Examination. 

!  Starch  Silent  Reading  Test. 

1  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  54-55.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
|ication,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 
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The  fact  should  be  remembered  that  the  standard  scores  whi 
accompany  these  tests  are  based  on  the  results  of  reading  instri 
tion  as  it  has  been  given  in  the  past.  Evidence  has  been  secur 
which  shows  clearly  that  school^  may  easily  surpass  cum 
standards  of  accomplishment  by  providing  effective  instruction 
harmony  with  the  reading  program  which  has  been  recommend* 
For  example,  a  study  of  the  scores  of  pupils  who  had  fulfilled 
requirements  of  this  period  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade  justif 
the  following  general  description  of  desirable  standards :  a  sc* 
of  50  or  better  in  the  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragrap] 
a  score  of  62  or  better  in  the  Burgess  Scale  for  Measuri 
Silent  Reading  Ability,  a  rate  score  of  150  or  more  woi 
per  minute  in  the  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  and  a  co: 
prehension  score  of  approximately  100  in  the  same  test, 
more  detailed  statement  of  desirable  standards  follows.  Or 
those  tests  are  included  for  which  the  necessary  data  ha 
been  secured.  The  standard  scores,  as  well  as  the  proposed  c 
sirable  standards,  are  included  for  purposes  of  comparis* 
Desirable  standards  should  be  determined  for  the  other  te: 
listed  above. 

1.  In  the  interpretation  of  what  is  read : 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2  : 

Standard  Scores :  Grade  IT,  59 ;  Grade  III,  78. 

Desirable  Standards :  Grade  II,  70 ;  Grade  III,  95. 

Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Silent  Reading  Ability : 

Standard  Scores :  Grade  III,  50. 

Desirable  Standards :  Grade  III,  56. 

2.  In  speed  of  silent  reading : 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2  : 

Standard  Scores :  Grade  II,  84  words  per  minute. 

Grade  III,  113  words  per  minute. 

Desirable  Standards :  Grade  II,  105  words  per  minut 
Grade  III,  135  words  per  m 
ute. 

Starch  Silent  Reading  Test : 

Standard  Scores :  Grade  II,  1.8  per  second. 

Grade  III,  2.1  per  second. 

Desirable  Standards:  Grade  II,  120  words  per  minut 
Grade  III,  150  words  per  m 
ute. 
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A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  present  chapter  has  dealt  with  certain  problems  con- 
rned  with  the  development  of  comprehension  during  the 
cond  and  third  grades.  The  first  two  problems  were  general 
;  character,  and  related  to  the  matters  of  the  classification 
pupils  for  instructional  purposes  and  the  aims  of  training  in 
mprehension  during  this  period.  The  remaining  problems 
>re  concerned  with  the  more  important  matters  of  classroom 
struction  in  comprehension.  Among  the  problems  discussed 
pre  informal  lessons,  comprehension  drill  exercises,  wider 
hding  activities,  provision  for  incidental  reading  activities, 
lie  development  of  vocabulary,  and  the  use  of  tests. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
iesented  in  this  chapter  does  not  include  all  the  instructional 
tivities  to  be  carried  on  during  the  second  and  third  grades. 

I  has  been  concerned  only  with  the  development  of  compre¬ 
ssion.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  instructional 
bs  related  to  other  abilities  included  in  the  work  type  of 
ent  reading,  the  program  in  literature,  and  the  program  in 
le  work  type  of  oral  reading.  These  activities  will  be  dis- 
issed  in  appropriate  subsequent  chapters.  We  turn  now  to 
le  development  of  comprehension  during  the  fourth  period 
training. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  COMPREHENSION  FOR 
THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

Chapters  V  to  VII  inclusive  dealt  only  with  the  develo 
ment  of  comprehension,  the  fundamental  ability  in  all  types 
reading  instruction.  Chapter  V  considered  the  program 
the  kindergarten.  The  discussion  in  Chapter  VI  was  cc 
cerned  with  instructional  activities  in  the  first  grade.  T 
program  for  the  second  and  third  grades  was  presented 
Chapter  VII.  The  present  chapter,  which  completes  the  d 
cussion  of  the  program  in  comprehension,  will  deal  w: 
instructional  activities  to  be  carried  out  during  the  four 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  four  remaining  instructioi 
jobs  included  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  will  be  d 
cussed  in  Chapters  IX-X  inclusive. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  constitute  the  foui 
period  or  division  of  the  program  in  comprehension.  T 
is  the  period  of  wide  reading.  During  these  years  childi 
should  be  provided  with  a  great  number  of  opportunities 
read  widely  in  various  fields,  and  to  utilize  reading  ext( 
sively  in  connection  with  various  types  of  school  work, 
addition,  specific  drill  exercises  are  provided  in  order  to  obh 
sharper  and  more  rapid  comprehension,  and  to  establish  m( 
fully  certain  fundamental  reading  habits.  The  effectiven 
of  instruction  in  comprehension  during  this  period  will  i 
doubtedly  influence  to  a  considerable  degree  the  reading  ski 
habits,  and  attitudes  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  his  achieveme 
in  other  school  subjects. 

i.  What  problems  are  to  be  considered  during  the  fou 
period  of  training  in  comprehension?  The  present  discussi 
will  consider  only  the  major  problems  of  training  in  comp 
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ension  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.1  These 
roblems  are  :  (i)  the  aims  of  instruction  ;  (2)  systematic  drill 
ssons  for  improving  comprehension ;  (3)  provision  for  wide 
ading  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  content  sub- 
cts;  (4)  provision  for  reading  in  connection  with  various 
hool  subjects ;  (5)  the  improvement  of  fundamental  reading 
abits;  and  (6)  the  use  of  informal  and  standardized  tests. 
These  problems  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  organizing  the 
rntent  of  the  present  chapter.  The  first  problem  is  intro- 
iictory  in  character  and  will  be  treated  as  Section  I.  The 
maining  problems  are  instructional  problems  and  will  be 
onsidered  under  Section  II. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM  I.  THE  AIMS  OF  TRAINING  IN 
COMPREHENSION  DURING  THE  FOURTH  PERIOD 

The  following  aims  of  instruction  in  comprehension  are 
!  roposed  as  particularly  suitable  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
|  jxth  grades  : 

j  1.  To  give  the  pupil  a  wealth  of  varied  experiences  through 
reading  in  various  fields  of  human  activity  in  which  inter- 

I  mediate-grade  pupils  can  and  do  become  interested.  Such 
fields  as  science,  biography,  history,  travel,  geography,  art, 
industry,  and  the  like  are  appropriate. 

1  2.  To  continue  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes  toward 
reading  as  a  pleasing  thought-getting  process. 

1  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  six  problems  do  not  represent  all  the  instruc- 
1  ?nal  activities  which  may  improve  comprehension  during  the  fourth  period  of  training, 
pr  example,  during  the  intermediate  grades  pupils  should  have  ample  opportunity  for 
>  be  reading,  and  in  all  probability  a  library  period  should  be  established.  But  such 
.1  (tivities  are  related  more  closely  to  the  program  in  literature  than  to  the  work  type  of 
lent  reading  and  consequently  are  discussed  in  appropriate  subsequent  chapters.  It 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however,  that  the  six  problems  listed  above  include  the 
iajor  activities  which  bear  directly  and  rather  exclusively  upon  the  program  in  com- 
I  fehension  to  be  carried  out  during  the  intermediate  grades. 
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3.  To  continue  the  development  of  the  ability  to  gather  simp 
and  complex  meaning  from  material  read. 

4.  To  train  pupils  to  read  accurately  in  the  light  of  such  specif 
purposes  as : 

a.  Reading  to  gather  material  on  certain  definite  prol 
lems : 

b.  Reading  to  form  an  opinion. 

c.  Reading  to  make  a  judgment. 

d.  Reading  to  verify  a  statement. 

e.  Reading  to  draw  a  conclusion. 

/.  Reading  to  follow  directions. 

5.  To  continue  the  development  of  an  extensive  reading  vocabi 
lary. 

6.  To  continue  certain  mechanical  jobs  such  as : 

a.  Increasing  the  speed  of  comprehension. 

b.  Further  training  in  proper  eye-movements. 

c.  Elimination  of  lip-movement. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  list  0 
aims  refers  only  to  training  in  comprehension.  Aims  relatinj 
to  other  instructional  jobs  included  in  the  work  type  of  silen 
reading,  aims  concerned  with  the  program  in  literature,  am 
those  involved  in  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  will  be  pre 
sented  in  appropriate  subsequent  chapters. 

II.  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

PROBLEM  2.  DRILL  LESSONS  IN  COMPREHENSION 

One  of  the  most  helpful  means  of  improving  comprehensior 
during  the  intermediate  grades  lies  in  utilizing  systematic 
practice  or  drill  lessons.  Many  successful  teachers  make  use 
of  such  drills,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  teach  the  pupi 
to  read  carefully  for  meaning.  Further,  there  is  a  consider 
able  amount  of  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  this  type 
of  instructional  activity  is  profitable.1 

1  See  Gray,  W.  S.  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  X,  op.  cit. 
and  appropriate  subsequent  issues  of  The  Elementary  School  Journal. 
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i.  What  are  comprehension  drill  exercises  ?  These  practice 
ssons  are  merely  silent  reading  lessons  in  which  particular 
tention  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  read 
th  meaning,  interpretation,  and  discrimination.  They  may 
:  given  in  either  oral  or  written  form.  If  the  oral  type  is 
led,  the  procedure  is  often  as  follows :  The  teacher  may  tell 
e  pupils  to  turn  to  a  given  reading  selection.  She  then  tells 
em  that  she  will  state  certain  questions  or  problems  on  which 
formation  can  be  found  in  the  material  to  be  read.  She  may 
en  state  her  first  question  and  the  pupils  proceed  to  read 
itil  they  find  the  material  needed.  When,  in  the  teacher’s 
dgment,  enough  pupils  have  indicated  that  they  have  found 
lie  needed  information,  she  may  ask  some  pupil  to  tell  or  read 
)ud  the  statements  he  has  found.  Other  pupils  may  be  asked 
!  verify  his  report .  When  the  first  problem  has  been  answered 
:  ccessfully,  the  teacher  may  set  the  second  problem  and  the 
ipils  may  read  as  before.  The  entire  drill  lesson  may  con- 
rne  in  this  way,  covering  perhaps  ten  or  more  such  problems 
d  consuming  a  half-hour’s  time.  In  brief,  the  procedure 
ten  used  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  in 
'jiapter  VII  as  suitable  for  such  work  in  the  second  and  third 
ades. 

The  following  material  is  illustrative  of  these  practice  lessons, 
contains  the  material  read  by  pupils  and  the  list  of  problems 
Ijiich  a  teacher  used  in  carrying  out  the  lesson  : 

Indian  Stories  of  Magic,  Mystery,  and  Fancy1 

The  North  American  Indians  were  lovers  of  tales.  They 
enjoyed  sitting  around  the  camp  fire  listening  to  the  old  men 
land  women  as  they  told  stories.  These  stories  were  so  highly 
regarded  that  many  tribes  had  a  special  story-teller,  who  was 
held  in  high  honor. 

1  Taken  verbatim  from  Stone,  C.  R.  Stone's  Silent  Reading,  Book  V,  pp.  14-15. 
tighton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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Many  of  the  Indian  stories  are  nature  stories  —  curious,  fane 
ful  tales  about  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  trees,  and  rocks.  Some  ( 
these  stories  answer  questions  that  aroused  the  Indian’s  wondf 
and  curiosity;  such  questions,  for  example,  as  how  fire  we 
brought  to  the  Indians,  how  winter  came,  how  Indian  corn  cam 
into  the  world,  why  turkeys  gobble,  and  why  swallows  hav 
forked  tails. 

The  Indians  believed  that  many  things  in  nature  pos 
sessed  marvelous  power,  and  that  the  world  was  people 
with  gods,  monsters,  ghosts,  and  spirits.  Consequentl 
many  of  their  stories  were  sacred  and  a  part  of  their  religioi 
However,  some  of  the  stories  were  told  as  fancies  of  th 
imagination  merely  to  amuse  or,  like  our  fables,  to  teach 
lesson. 

Just  as  the  little  child  thinks  Santa  Claus  can  do  many  wondei 
ful  things  through  magic,  so  the  Indians  believed  that  the  won 
derful  happenings  of  nature,  such  as  the  welcome  sunshine  o 
rain  and  the  disasters  of  storms,  earthquakes  and  lightning,  cam 
about  through  magic.  The  rapidly  flowing  rivers,  the  rushin 
winds,  the  floods,  the  storm  clouds,  and  the  thunder  all  becam 
living,  active,  swift-moving  beings  in  the  tales  of  Indian  story 
tellers.  Since  the  Indians’  lives  were  filled  with  belief  in  charm 
and  magic,  the  hero  of  their  stories  sails  in  magic  canoes  tha 
move  swiftly  of  their  own  accord,  rides  upon  the  wind,  or  out 
runs  his  foe  by  means  of  wondrous  magic  moccasins.  His  knives 
spears,  bows  and  arrows  have  marvelous  mystic  powers  tha 
enable  him  to  win  surprising  victories  in  the  face  of  great  diffi 
culties. 

1 .  Who  told  the  stories  in  the  Indian  tribes  ? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  were  old  people? 

3.  What  did  many  of  the  stories  tell  about? 

4.  Why  did  many  of  the  stories  become  a  part  of  the  Indian’ 
religion  ? 

5.  Were  all  the  stories  sacred  and  serious? 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  an  Indian  fable  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Indian’s  way  of  thinking  about  where  rain 
sunshine,  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  and  storms  come  fron 
differ  from  our  ideas  ? 

8.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  old  Indian  tales  of  magic  anc 
fancy  and  our  own  fairy  tales  are  alike? 
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It  should  be  clear  that  these  comprehension  drill  exercises 
iy  be  used  in  either  oral  or  written  form.  When  the  oral 
rm  is  followed,  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
iterial  to  be  read,  the  problems  set  by  the  teacher  are  stated 
ally,  and  the  child’s  response  is  oral.  When  the  written 
rm  is  used,  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  reading 
•  aterial,  but  the  questions  or  problems  usually  appear  on  the 
^ackboard  or  a  mimeographed  sheet,  and  the  pupil  records 
k  findings  on  blank  paper. 

|  When  used  in  written  form,  the  exercises  make  excellent  seat 
!>rk.  In  fact,  if  the  teacher  has  available  a  large  amount  of 
ading  material  from  which  she  can  choose  many  different 
lections,  varying  widely  in  difficulty,  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
ovide  each  pupil  with  the  type  of  material  which  approx- 
lates  his  present  level  of  comprehension.  This  procedure 
.  jus  enables  these  exercises  to  fit  the  comprehension  powers  of 
ich  pupil  and  automatically  does  away  with  wide  differences 
the  quickness  and  correctness  of  responses  among  pupils  as 
und  at  times  when  the  oral  form  is  used  with  a  single  reading 
lection. 

The  types  of  exercises  to  be  used  should  vary  considerably  in 
e  sense  that  the  pupils  gain  practice  in  reading  for  a  variety  of 
jrposes.  Such  procedure  breaks  any  tendency  toward  monot- 
ly.  In  the  illustration  given  above  the  exact-answer  type  is 
^ed.  Other  types  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (i)  exercises 
which  the  pupil  reads  to  determine  whether  a  given  state- 
lent  is  correct  or  incorrect ;  (2)  exercises  in  which  the  pupil 
lads  to  make  a  graphic  representation  of  an  idea ;  (3)  exer- 
ses  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  select  exact  words  pertaining 
i  an  idea ;  (4)  completion  exercises ;  (5)  matching  exercises ; 
i)  exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  ask  a  question  that  the 
'.aterial  answers;  (7)  exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to 
illow  directions ;  (8)  multiple  response  exercises ;  and  (9)  best 
iiswer  exercises.  These  types  are  merely  illustrative  and  no 
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pretense  of  completeness  is  offered.  Additional  types 
exercises  suitable  for  drill  in  comprehension  may  be  four 
in  :  (i)  Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  Oral  Reading ,  chapters  VI 
VIII,  and  IX,  op.  cit.  (2)  Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidso 
I.  Reading  Objectives,  chapters  VI,  XII,  XIII,  op.  c 
(3)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IX,  Nation 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  (4)  Twentie 
Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  0 
cit.  (5)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  6,  chapter  III,  op.  c 

2.  What  standards  may  be  used  in  the  selection  and  use  of  dr\ 
exercises  in  comprehension  ?  It  seems  reasonable  to  sugge 
that  the  materials  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  comprehensic 
drill  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  care.  The  best  resul 
cannot  be  expected  under  just  any  conditions.  In  the  ligl 
of  this  proposal  the  writer  offers  the  following  general  prop* 
sitions  to  be  applied  to  the  selection  and  administration  < 
these  exercises. 

(1)  The  practice  lessons  must  be  planned  beforeham 
The  teacher  should  have  gone  through  the  reading  materi. 
in  order  to  choose  carefully  the  specific  items  over  which  con 
prehension  is  to  be  tested.  It  will  not  do  for  her  to  “rea 
ahead  ”  of  the  pupils  during  the  lesson  in  order  to  find  problem 
Such  procedure  often  leads  to  checking  comprehension  i 
terms  of  irrelevant  and  unimportant  matters,  and  in  additio 
makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  study  the  individual  difficult^ 
of  pupils. 

(2)  There  are  at  least  three  important  statements  to  b 
made  concerning  the  material  which  the  child  reads  in  carryin 
out  the  practice  exercises.  In  the  first  place  it  should  b 
important  in  its  own  right.  It  should  acquaint  the  child  wit 
life  as  it  is  and  should  provide  him  with  a  wealth  of  nei 
experiences.  In  brief,  it  should  deal  with  important  items  i 
such  fields  as  history,  geography,  travel,  industry,  commerce 
animal  and  plant  life,  physical  science,  citizenship,  and  the  like 
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i  Second,  the  material  should  be  factual  rather  than  literary 
1  n  style  and  purpose.  As  previously  indicated  there  are  two 
I  easons  for  this.  Any  teacher  knows  that  comprehension  can 
!  >e  checked  more  carefully  when  the  material  read  is  filled  with 
I  nteresting  and  simple  information  than  when  it  relates  to  a 
i  tory  or  poem.  Moreover,  the  utilization  of  literary  material 
i  or  drill  exercises  involves  the  risk  of  destroying  the  child’s 
]  ppreciation  of  that  type  of  material.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  he  material  to  be  read  must  be  uninteresting.  It  merely  asks 
I  or  the  use  of  simple  and  interesting  informational  material 
fdth.the  story  or  literary  element  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  material  to  be  used  must  be  relatively  simple. 

|  during  drill  lessons  in  comprehension  the  pupil  must  not  be 
iothered  by  the  mechanics  of  reading.  At  this  time  it  is 
ar  more  important  for  him  to  obtain  practice  in  gathering 
he  meaning  out  of  varied  combinations  of  words  and  phrases 
e  knows  than  to  gain  skill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

The  material  to  be  used  will  include  sets  of  books  with  one 
opy  for  each  pupil.  The  classroom  library,  if  one  can  be  pro¬ 
dded,  should  contain  additional  carefully  selected  materials  in 
!  |ooks,  magazines,  and  pamphlets.  The  set  of  books  may  well 
>e  a  set  of  silent  reading  textbooks  or  sufficient  duplicate  copies 
if  good  factual  books  relating  to  various  fields.  The  following 
i  ;st  of  suitable  books  is  typical  and  illustrative  rather  than 
omplete,  inasmuch  as  many  other  excellent  books  are  availa- 
le.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  indicate  the  particular  grade 
)r  which  any  given  book  is  best  suited.  All  of  them  have  been 
Ised  successfully  in  one  or  more  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
i;rades.  For  any  given  class  the  teacher  must,  of  course, 
'elect  books  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  suitable  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  powers  of  her  pupils. 

i.  Allen,  N.  B.  Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston.  (No/th  America,  1922 ;  United 
States,  1910 ;  South  America,  1918 ;  The  New  Europe,  1920.) 
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2.  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Parker,  E.  P.  Geography  Journeys  ill 
Distant  Lands.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  Yorll| 
1924. 

3.  Bishop,  A.  L.,  and  Keller,  A.  G.  Industry  and  T rad¥k 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

4.  Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K.  Log-Cabin  Days.  LittlJi 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1922. 

5.  Brearley,  H.  C.  Animal  Secrets  Told:  A  Book  of  Why': 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York,  1911. 

6.  Brigham,  A.  P.  From  Trail  to  Railway  Through  the  Appa 
lachians.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1907. 

7.  Carpenter,  F.  G.  How  the  World  is  Clothed.  How  the  Worl 
is  Fed.  How  the  World  is  Housed.  The  American  Boo 
Company,  New  York,  1923. 

8.  Carpenter,  F.  G.  Foods  and  Their  Uses.  Charles  Scribner’ 
Sons,  New  York,  1907. 

9.  Chamberlain,  J.  F.  How  We  are  Clothed.  How  We  ar 
Fed.  How  We  are  Sheltered.  How  We  Travel.  The  Mac 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1924. 

10.  Chapman,  F.  M.  Our  Winter  Birds.  The  Travels  0 
Birds.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1918  am 
1916. 

11.  Curtis,  Mary  S.  Why  We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays.  Lyon 
and  Carnahan,  New  York,  1924. 

12.  Dole,  C.  F.  Young  Citizens.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
Boston,  1899. 

13.  Dukelow,  Jean  H.,  and  Webster,  Hanson  Hart.  The  Shij 
Book.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

14.  Dupuy,  W.  A.  Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes.  J.  C.  Winstoi 
Company,  New  York,  1925. 

15.  Fairgrieve,  James,  and  Young,  Ernest.  Homes  Far  Away 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1923. 

16.  Faris,  J.  T.  Real  Stories  from  History.  Ginn  and  Company 
Boston,  1916. 

17.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  F.  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  Unitec 
States.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1919. 

18.  Grant,  Gordon.  Story  of  the  Ship.  McLoughlin  Brothers 
New  York,  1919. 

19.  Horn,  E.,  and  others.  Learn  to  Study  Readers ,  Books  III 
IV,  V.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1926. 
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20.  Hotchkiss,  Caroline  W.  Representative  Cities  of  the  United 
States.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1913. 

21.  Jameson,  H.  L.  The  Flame  Fiend.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston,  1921. 

22.  Mirick,  G.  A.,  and  Holmes,  Burton.  Home  Life  Around  the 

I  World,  op.  cit.,  1929. 

23.  Moseley,  E.  L.  Trees,  Stars  and  Birds.  The  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  1919. 

!  24.  Nichols,  M.  L.  Science  for  Boys  and  Girls.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1924. 

25.  Nida,  S.  M.  Panama  and  Its  Bridge  of  Water.  Rand 
McNally  and  Company,  Chicago,  1922. 

!  26.  Nida,  W.  L.,  and  Nida,  S.  M.  Pilots  and  Pathfinders.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1928. 

27.  Nida,  W.  L.  Following  the  Frontier.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1924. 

28.  Nida,  W.  L.,  and  Webb,  V.  L.  Our  Country  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1931. 

29.  O’Shea,  M.  W.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.  Health  Habits.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1921. 

30.  Pack,  Charles  L.  The  School  Book  of  Forestry.  J.  B. 

;  Lippincott  Company,  1922. 

31.  Parker,  Bertha  M.  The  Book  of  Electricity.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1928. 

132.  Parker,  B.  M.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C.  Book  of  Plants.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

33.  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  Twins  Series  of  Geographical 

;  Readers,  op.  cit. 

\  34.  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  TheT wins  Series  of  Historical  Readers, 
op.  cit. 

35.  Rocheleau,  W.  F.  Great  American  Industries  Series.  A. 
Flanagan  Company,  Chicago,  1914. 

36.  Riggs,  R.  C.  Animal  Stories  from  Eskimo  Land.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York,  1923. 

37.  Smallidge,  O.  F.,  and  Paxson,  F.  L.  Finding  America,  op.  cit. 

38.  Smallidge,  O.  F.,  and  Paxson,  F.  L.  Builders  of  America, 

j  op.  cit. 

1 39.  Schwartz,  J.  A.  Five  Little  Strangers  and  How  They  Came  to 
Live  in  America.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
1904. 
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40.  Smith,  J.  R.  Human  Geography,  Book  I.  Ginn  and  Coi 
pany,  Boston,  1926. 

41.  Turkington,  Grace  A.  My  Country.  Ginn  and  Compan 
Boston,  1918. 

42.  Waldo,  L.  M.  Safety  First  for  Little  Folks.  Charles  Seri 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1918. 

43.  Webster,  Hanson  Hart.  Travel  by  Air,  Land ,  and  Se 
The  World's  Messengers.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  193 

44.  Wells,  Margaret  E.  How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Pas 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1917. 

45.  Wilson,  Lucy  L.  W.  (ed.).  Everyday  Manners  for  America 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Yor] 
1923. 

(3)  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ques 
tions  or  problems  used  in  the  exercises.  For  some  prof 
lems  only  very  simple  comprehension  should  be  needed  i 
order  to  discover  the  correct  response.  In  others  a  mor 
critical  and  complex  comprehension  should  be  involved  i: 
the  sense  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  utilize  synonym 
and  antonyms,  to  substitute  meanings,  to  weigh  possibil 
ities,  and  to  see  relationships  in  getting  the  informatioi 
which  answers  the  problem.  In  addition,  some  problem 
should  require  the  pupil  to  draw  valid  conclusions  from  th< 
material  read  as  well  as  merely  to  understand  what  the  ma 
terial  says. 

(4)  The  administration  of  drill  exercises  should  be  quffi 
systematic.  Drill  periods  should  be  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  year.  It  will  not  do  to  provide  all  the  practice  for  s 
given  week  in  one  day,  or  to  pile  up  all  the  drill  for  a  given 
month  during  one  week,  or  to  center  the  year’s  practice  during 
one  of  the  nine  or  ten  months.  Such  procedure  would  cer¬ 
tainly  violate  what  is  known  about  learning  and  forgetting. 
The  drill  periods  must  be  continued  regularly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  throughout  the  year  if  permanent  results  are 
desired. 
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(5)  Some  means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  child  can 
>ee  the  improvement  he  makes  in  comprehension  as  a  result  of 
irill  exercises.  Obviously  progress  charts  are  likely  to  be 
lelpful,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  recording  of  scores 
■eceived  in  drill  lessons. 

(6)  As  a  general  rule  the  exercises  should  be  utilized  in  such  a 
nanner  that  the  problem  or  problems  are  set  before  the  reading 
is  begun.  In  this  way  the  pupil  has  a  problem  in  mind  with 
vhich  to  read.  As  noted  in  previous  discussions,  there  is 
jeason  to  believe  that  such  procedure  is  more  helpful  in 
developing  power  of  comprehension  than  is  a  plan  by  which 
problems  are  set  or  questions  asked  of  the  pupil  after  he  has 
ompleted  his  reading. 

’ROBLEM  3.  PROVISION  FOR  WIDE  READING  IN  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  CONTENT 
SUBJECTS 

I 

A  second  instructional  activity  to  be  used  for  devel- 
ping  comprehension  during  the  intermediate  grades  is 
Dund  in  the  procedure  employed  in  teaching  such  con- 
gnt  subjects  as  science,  geography,  history,  and  hygiene. 
I'his  procedure  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  suggested 
1  Chapter  VII  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  although 
i;  is  more  extensive  and  intensive  in  character.  It  is  the 
lurpose  of  this  section  to  point  out  how  the  teaching  of 
jiese  content  subjects  may  aid  in  improving  the  ability  to 
Dmprehend. 

Many  teachers  now  realize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  the 
upil  anything  like  an  adequate  understanding  of  any  given 
[roblein  or  topic  in  any  of  the  content  subjects  through  the 
jse  of  only  one  book,  commonly  known  as  the  textbook, 
'hey  know  that  at  best  the  textbook  is  merely  a  bare  outline 
ith  very  little  detailed  and  interesting  information  included. 
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They  are  also  aware  of  the  idea  that  good  training  in  attackii 
a  problem  or  topic  through  reading  includes  the  fundament 
concept  that  the  careful  student  always  gathers  material  fro 
various  competent  sources.  Consequently,  these  teache 
employ  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  problem  method 
the  unit  plan.  As  will  be  understood  later,  this  procedu 
enables  the  child  to  read  widely  in  a  given  field,  introduc 
him  to  many  new  experiences  in  human  activities,  and  pr 
vides  opportunity  for  the  development  of  comprehension  1 
means  of  extended  reading. 

i.  What  is  the  problem  or  unit  plan  of  attack?  As  used 
this  volume  the  problem  or  unit  plan  means  two  things.1 
refers  first  to  the  organization  of  the  material  to  be  taugl 
in  a  given  content  field,  and  second,  to  the  general  procedu 
used  in  classroom  teaching. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  geography  in  tl 
intermediate  grades.  In  the  ordinary  situation  the  course  < 
study  centers  around  the  political  organization  of  the  worl( 
Items  of  organization  may  be  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  varioi 
continents,  the  various  nations  within  the  continent,  and  i 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  sections  of  the  nation,  an 
the  states  within  the  section.  The  single  textbook  is  used  i 
the  material  to  be  read  and  assignments  are  made  by  pages  c 
chapters. 

When  the  problem  method  or  “unit  of  work”  plan  is  en 
ployed,  the  content  of  geography  is  organized  around  majc 
problems  for  each  grade.  Some  persons  call  these  topic 
“problems,”  others  call  them  “units  of  work,”  and  to  som 
they  are  known  as  “activities.”  Under  such  arrangement,  th 
general  content  of  the  course  of  study  may  appear  as  somethin 
similar  to  the  following : 

1  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  total  technic  employed  in  the  problem  method  c 
unit  plan  cannot  be  given  in  this  volume.  As  considered  here,  only  those  fe 
items  are  included  that  make  wide  reading  essential  in  the  study  of  the  content  sut 
jects. 
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Grade  4 
.  Cotton 
.  Com 
,!.  Leather 
.  The  New  England 
Region 
Cocoa 

L  The  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry 
,  Rubber 
|  Wool 
l  Potatoes 
,  Rainfall 


Grade  5 

1.  The  Fishing  Indus¬ 
try 

2.  Iron  Mining 

3.  Coffee 

4.  Flax 

5.  Fruit 

6.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Region 

7.  Travel 

8.  The  British  Isles 

9.  Wheat 

10.  Metals 


Grade  6 

1.  Lumbering 

2.  Linen 

3.  The  Steel  Industry 

4.  The  Meat  Packing 
Industry 

5.  Foreign  Trade 

6.  Climate 

7.  The  Mississippi 
Valley 

8.  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  U.S. 

9.  Silk 

10.  Sugar 


'  The  above  material  is  merely  illustrative.  There  is  no 
tempt  to  indicate  here  the  number  of  problems  or  units 
tich  should  constitute  the  course  of  study  for  a  given  grade, 
to  dictate  what  these  problems  should  be.  In  some  schools 
e  attack  upon  a  given  problem  or  unit  continues  for  only  two 
iss  periods ;  one  for  raising  the  assignment  and  study,  the 
her  for  recitation.  In  such  cases  many  more  than  ten 
oblems  will  be  covered  during  the  year.  In  other  schools 
ly  a  few  units  are  studied  during  a  given  year.  In  other 
ses  any  one  problem  may  continue  for  a  period  of  two  months. 

that  as  it  may,  the  essential  point  is  that  the  course  of 
idy  is  organized  in  terms  of  several  general  problems  or  units. 
In  teaching  a  given  problem  the  assignments  are  set  up  in 
rms  of  highly  focalized  questions  or  sub-problems.  There 
no  textbook.  During  study  periods  the  pupils  gather  from 
any  different  sources  the  information  needed  to  understand 
e  problem.  In  subsequent  recitation  periods  each  pupil 
ntributes  the  material  he  has  gathered.  The  utilization 
study  of  many  different  and  appropriate  books,  pamphlets, 
children’s  magazines,  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  read 
dely,  which  in  turn  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
Imprehension. 
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2.  Illustrations  of  the  problem  or  unit  method.  The  folio  win 
material  presents  three  examples  of  units  used  in  the  inte: 
mediate  grades.  The  first  problem  represents  a  geograph 
unit  developed  and  used  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Luzmoor,  Sixtl 
Grade  Training  Teacher,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
Greeley,  Colorado.  It  is  the  short  type  of  problem  repr< 
senting  two  days’  work  for  the  pupil.  Note  the  extensivene: 
of  the  reading  in  which  the  pupil  engages. 

Problem 

I.  Why  is  the  raising  of  flax  an  important  industry  ? 

A .  Where  is  flax  grown  ? 

B.  What  conditions  favor  its  production  ? 

C.  How  is  flax  grown  and  prepared  for  use  ? 

1 .  How  is  it  grown  for  seed  ? 

2.  How  is  it  grown  for  fiber  ? 

D.  What  products  are  obtained  from  flax? 

E.  Which  countries  manufacture  linen  ? 

F.  How  important  is  linen  as  a  textile  ? 

References 

1.  Compton  Pictured  Encyclopedia ,  1291-1292  (25 23,  1226  pic 
tures),  804,  2018,  192,  372,  608,  3128,  1346,  1807,  1840,  3o8( 
2525,  3608. 

2.  World  Book ,  vol.  4,  2465-2468;  vol.  7,  4031-4032,  4036. 

3.  McMurry  and  Parkins.  Advanced  Geography ,  65,  78,  21c 
272,  290,  351-352. 

4.  Smith.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  547-551. 

5.  Packard  and  Sinnott.  Nations  as  Neighbors,  192-194,  266 
297,  424,  425,  558-560. 

6.  Carpenter.  New  Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  41,  145,  333 
359,  496,  497. 

7.  Allen.  Europe,  48-54,  67,  74,  75,  no,  134,  135,  150,  312 
328,  364- 

8.  Carpenter.  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  50-59. 

9.  Clark.  A  Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  62,  78,  118,  227, 346 
396,  420,  449,  506. 
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10.  Atwood  and  Thomas.  Nations  Beyond  the  Seas,  32,  135, 
162,  166,  183,  192,  193,  205,  206,  275,  280,  284. 

11.  Atwood  and  Thomas.  The  Americas,  152,226,291. 

12.  Dodge  and  Lackey.  Advanced  Geography,  160,  218,  289, 
290,  303,  355,  3i9- 

13.  Brigham  and  McFarlane.  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second 
Book,  139,  272,  285,  331,  408. 

■i  14.  Smith.  Human  Geography,  Book  Two  (Pictures  263,  276), 
396* 

1 1  15.  Keller  and  Bishop.  Commerical  and  Industrial  Geography, 
212,  221-222. 

j  16.  Chamberlain.  How  We  are  Clothed,  64-70. 
j  17.  Allen.  North  America,  91,  124,  255. 

18.  Carpenter.  The  Clothes  We  Wear,  25-33. 

19.  Barrows  and  Parker.  Geography,  United  States  and  Canada, 
90,  102,  265. 

I  20.  McMurry  and  Parkins.  World  Geography.  I.  The  New 
World,  98,  169,  223,  275. 

1 21.  McMurry  and  Parkins.  World  Geography.  II.  The  Old 
World,  14,  39,  49,  66,  67,  77,  85,  95. 

22.  Fisher.  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States,  117- 
j!  1 18,  197. 

|:  The  second  illustration  is  another  unit  in  geography.  This 
fork  was  developed  and  used  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public 
jphools  of  Flibbing,  Minnesota,  by  Miss  Viola  Nelson,  Train- 
ig  Teacher,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  The  work 
jirvered  a  period  of  two  weeks.  Note  again  the  wide  reading 
|t>  which  the  pupil  is  exposed. 

Cotton 
I.  Introduction 

Who  can  point  out  things  he  is  wearing  which  are  made  of 
cotton  ?  What  other  materials  do  we  use  for  clothing  ?  The 
ji  cotton  export  is  more  valuable  than  ever,  having  reached  585  mil- 
|  lion  dollars  in  1911,  while  meat  and  dairy  products  were  150  mil¬ 
lion  and  flour  50  million  (J.  R.  Smith.  Industrial  Geography, 

|  Revised,  p.  471).  If  cotton  figures  so  largely  in  trade  of 
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the  world,  then  we  should  know  more  about  it  than  we  d< 
What  are  some  of  the  important  things  that  you  think  we  shoul 
know  about  it  ? 

II.  Summary  of  Main  Points 

I.  How  is  the  cotton  plant  grown  ? 

II.  What  are  the  requirements  of  cotton  ? 

III.  What  are  the  chief  producing  countries? 

IV.  How  is  cotton  prepared  for  market  ? 

V.  How  is  cotton  manufactured  ? 

VI.  What  is  the  history  of  cotton  ? 

III.  Detailed  Problems 

I.  How  is  the  cotton  plant  grown  ? 

A .  When  and  how  is  it  planted  ? 

i .  How  much  seed  is  used  to  the  acre  ? 

B.  When  and  how  is  it  weeded  ? 

C.  What  does  the  plant  look  like  ? 

1 .  What  kind  of  leaves,  bolls,  seeds,  flowers,  has  it 

2.  What  kind  of  plant  ? 

3.  What  varieties  are  there  and  how  do  they  differ 

D.  When  and  how  is  it  harvested  ? 

1.  Who  harvests  it? 

2.  How  do  they  live? 

3.  Why  can  picking  machines  not  be  used? 

E.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  to  the  cotton  crop  ? 

References : 

Allen.  United  States ,  pp.  51-55. 

Bishop  and  Keller.  Industry  and  Trade,  p.  96. 

Carpenter.  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  pp.  14-32. 

Carpenter.  New  Geographical  Readers,  North  America,  p.  141 
Fisher.  Resources  and  Industries,  p.  113. 

Freeman  and  Chandler.  The  World’s  Commercial  Product 
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Keller  and  Bishop.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 
pp.  230-241. 
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McMurry.  Type  Studies  from  United  States  Geography 
pp.  198-202. 
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:  Parkman.  Conquests  of  Invention,  p.  29. 

Sanford.  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  p.  130. 

Smith.  Commerce  and  Industry,  pp.  230-232. 

Smith.  Human  Geography,  Book  II,  Part  I,  p.  25. 

Smith.  Industrial  Geography,  pp.  472-474. 

Turpin.  The  Story  of  Cotton,  p.  168. 

I.  What  are  the  requirements  of  cotton? 

A .  What  kind  of  climate  does  it  need  ? 

1.  How  many  months  of  frost-free  weather? 

2.  How  much  rainfall  ? 

3.  What  degree  of  temperature? 

4.  Why  is  the  northern  part  of  the  cotton  belt 
more  productive  ? 

B.  What  kind  of  soil  does  it  need  ? 

C.  What  kind  of  labor  does  it  require  ? 

1 .  How  has  the  need  for  this  kind  of  labor  affected 
the  history  of  our  country  ? 

eferences : 

Allen,  p.  51. 

1  Bishop  and  Keller,  p.  92. 

Carpenter.  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  p.  19. 

!  Carpenter.  North  America,  p.  141. 

!  Chamberlain.  How  We  are  Clothed,  p.  32. 

I  Fisher,  pp.  no-in. 

Freeman  and  Chandler,  pp.  330-331. 

Keller  and  Bishop,  pp.  65,  224. 

McGowan  and  Waite,  p.  64. 

McMurry.  Type  Studies,  p.  198. 

:  Smith.  Commerce  and  Industry  (Revised),  pp.  228- 
230. 

Smith,  Industrial  Geography,  p.  471. 

'  Smith,  Human  Geography,  p.  24. 

II.  What  are  the  chief  producing  countries? 

A .  What  are  the  chief  producing  countries  ? 

What  was  the  value  of  this  crop  ?  How  did  this  com¬ 
pare  in  value  with  other  crops  ? 

B.  What  were  the  chief  producing  countries  ten  years 
ago  ?  What  was  the  value  of  this  crop  ? 
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C.  Why  is . the  leading  prodi 

ing  country  ? 

r.  What  marketing  advantages  does  it  have? 

D.  What  are  the  chief  exporting  countries?  The  ch: 
importing  countries? 

References : 

Agricultural  Year  Book. 

Allen,  p.  61. 

Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  93-96. 

Brigham  and  McFarlane.  Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  1 
pp.  406,  106. 

Carpenter.  How  the  World  is  Clothed. 

Carpenter.  North  America,  pp.  502,  86,  151,  171,  173,  17! 
179,  I39-H6. 

Chamberlain.  How  We  are  Clothed,  pp.  32-33. 

Fisher,  pp.  m-112,  116,  120. 
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McGowan  and  Waite,  pp.  64-73. 

McMurry.  Type  Studies  of  the  United  States,  p.  207. 
Sanford.  The  Story  of  Agriculture,  p.  130. 

Smith.  Commerce  and  Industry,  pp.  228-234. 

Smith.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  pp.  472,  47/ 
481. 

Tarr  and  McMurry.  New  Geography,  Book'll,  p.  405. 

IV.  How  is  cotton  prepared  for  market  ? 

A.  Where  and  how  is  it  ginned ? 

1.  What  kind  of  machinery  is  used  ? 

2.  Who  invented  this  machine  ? 

B.  How  and  where  is  it  baled  ? 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  an  American  bale? 

C.  How  is  it  graded  ? 

D.  How  is  it  sold  ? 

References : 

Allen,  pp.  57-58. 

Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  94-98. 

Brigham  and  McFarlane,  pp.  105-106. 

Carpenter.  North  America,  pp.  144-146. 

Carpenter.  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  p.  53. 

Chase  and  Clow,  pp.  12,  15. 
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Compton,  vol.  II,  p.  902. 

Fisher,  p.  no. 

Keller  and  Bishop,  pp.  241-243. 

McGowan  and  Waite,  pp.  70-73. 

McMurry,  pp.  204-206. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  II,  p.  75. 

V.  How  is  cotton  manufactured  ? 

A .  What  are  the  cotton  manufacturing  centers  ? 

B.  How  is  cotton  treated  after  it  reaches  the  factory? 

1.  How  is  it  opened  ? 

2.  How  is  it  mixed  ? 

3.  How  is  it  corded  ? 

4.  How  is  it  combed  ? 

5.  How  is  it  spun? 

6.  How  is  it  bleached  ? 

7.  How  is  it  dyed? 

8.  How  is  it  woven  ? 

9.  How  is  it  knit  ? 

C.  What  are  the  finishing  processes  ? 

1.  What  are  the  different  finishes  and  how  are  they 

produced  ? 

2.  How  are  the  imitations  of  silk,  linen,  and  wool 

j  made  ? 

D.  What  are  the  finished  products  in  cotton  yard  goods  ? 

E.  What  are  the  finished  products  in  laces  and  embroid¬ 
eries  ? 

1.  What  are  the  different  kinds  ? 

F.  What  are  the  by-products  of  cotton  ? 
leferences : 

Allen,  pp.  59-64. 

Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  98-103. 

/I.  What  is  the  history  of  cotton  ? 

A .  What  is  the  legendary  history  of  cotton  ? 

B.  Where  was  cotton  first  grown  ? 

C.  When  was  it  first  grown  for  fiber  in  the  United  States  ? 

D.  What  part  has  it  played  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States? 

E.  Why  is  cotton  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow? 

1.  What  is  the  crop  mortgage  system  ? 
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The  third  and  final  illustration  covers  one  section  taken  from 
arge  unit  of  work  on  the  history  of  transportation  in  America, 
lis  unit  constitutes  one  problem  included  in  the  fourth- 
ide  course  of  study  in  history  in  the  University  Elementary 
hool,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The 
Dblem  is  the  work  of  Miss  Mabel  Snedaker,  Extension 
Ivision,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Problem  VII.  How  Did  the  American  Colonists 
Travel  on  Land? 

1.  Why  were  Indian  trails  used  by  the  colonists? 

a.  For  what  purpose  did  the  colonists  need  to  travel 
land? 

b.  Why  were  Indian  trails  the  best  land  route  ? 

(1)  For  what  purpose  did  the  Indians  need  to  trav( 

(2)  What  determined  the  course  of  the  trails? 

(3)  What  were  these  trails  like  ? 

c.  What  were  the  routes  of  some  famous  Indian  trails  ? 

d.  How  have  modern  means  of  travel  made  use  of  some 
these  old  trails? 

References : 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  329-330. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  p.  223. 

Chamberlain.  How  We  Travel,  pp.  31,  144-149. 

Rocheleau.  Transportation,  pp.  34-36. 

Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  p.  239. 

Fisher.  The  Chronicles  of  America,  vol.  II,  p.  185. 
Andrews.  American  Colonial  History,  pp.  77-78. 

Moore.  An  Industrial  History  of  the  American  People,  p.  44 
Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  18-21. 
Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  II,  pp.  11-2 
23-27,  27-31,  43-50,  53-54,  66-73,  80-81,  94-96,  143-152 
Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  17-23 
Mowry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  pp.  196-198. 
Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  191— 192. 

2.  Why  did  trails  broaden  into  paths  ? 

a.  How  did  the  growth  of  settlements  affect  the  colonist 
needs  of  travel? 

b.  How  did  travel  widen  trails  into  bridle-paths  ? 

c.  What  Indian  trails  did  some  of  the  most  famous  pat! 
follow  ? 

References : 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  223-226. 

Earle.  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  pp.  19c 
202. 

Mowry.  American  Inventors  and  Inventions,  pp.  189-193. 
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Rocheleau.  Transportation ,  p.  34. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  II,  pp.  67-74, 
74-96. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  21-26, 
43-44. 

Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  201-202,  299. 
Map  Work : 

;  An  outline  map  of  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
!  mark  important  early  paths. 

3.  How  did  people  travel  on  the  early  paths? 

a.  How  were  streams  crossed  ? 

b.  What  was  the  “ ride- and- tie  system” ;  the  pillion? 

c.  What  kind  of  horses  would  such  ways  of  traveling 
require  ? 

d.  Did  people  make  many  long  journeys  ? 

References : 

|  Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  330-333. 

I  Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  226-227,  332-333. 

Mowry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  pp.  190-191, 
!  200-201. 

i  Chamberlain.  How  We  Travel ,  p.  21. 
i  Crawford.  In  Days  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  pp.  378-38 3. 

|  Earle.  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England ,  p.  191. 

I  Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  46, 
53-56. 

;  Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  269-270,  326-327. 

|..  How  was  freight  carried  on  the  paths  ? 

a.  How  have  packhorses  always  served  early  pioneers  as 
our  country  grew  westward  ? 

b.  Where  in  the  colonies  were  packhorses  longest  used? 
Why? 

c.  What  kind  of  packs  were  carried  by  these  horses  ? 

(1)  How  heavy  were  they? 

(2)  What  products  were  brought  to  market? 

(3)  For  what  were  they  exchanged? 

d.  Was  packhorse  transportation  satisfactory  ? 

(1)  How  did  it  compare  with  river  transportation  as 
to  time  and  cost  ? 
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References : 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days ,  pp.  336-339. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days ,  pp.  241-242,  243-241 
Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People ,  p.  240. 
Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America ,  vol.  I,  pp.  194,  1 
211. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America ,  vol.  II,  pp.  26- 
61-62. 

Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  375-376. 
Special  Report : 

Description  of  the  journey  of  a  packhorse  caravan  from  I 
backwoods  to  the  settlement. 

References : 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  p.  338. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  243-244. 

5.  How  was  mail  carried  on  the  paths? 

a.  How  was  mail  carried  before  post  riders  were  appointe 

b.  How  were  the  post  riders  paid  ? 

c.  What  kind  of  service  did  early  mail  routes  give  ?  H 
was  mail  delivered  ?  Were  many  letters  sent  ? 

d.  How  did  this  mail  system  of  colonial  times  compj 
with  our  mail  system  today  ? 

References : 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  332-335. 

Mowry.  American  Inventors  and  Inventions,  pp.  258-260. 
Rocheleau.  Transportation,  pp.  242-245. 

Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  pp.  64-65, 251-2; 
Chamberlain.  How  We  Travel,  pp.  194-195. 

Webster.  The  World’s  Messengers,  pp.  282-287. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  274-276,  281-283 
Brigham.  From  Trail  to  Highway  Through  thet  Appalachia 1 
p.  664. 

6.  Into  what  kind  of  roads  did  the  paths  widen  ? 

a.  How  were  paths  improved  into  roads? 

(1)  What  were  early  roads  “many track”  roads? 

(2)  What  use  was  made  of  corduroy? 

b.  What  kinds  of  roads  were  first  built  in  the  South  ? 
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c.  How  were  streams  crossed? 

(1)  What  kinds  of  bridges  were  built? 

(2)  Which  colonies  led  in  bridge-building ?  Why? 

(3)  What  use  was  made  of  ferries  ? 

d.  Was  there  much  travel  on  these  roads? 

I  References : 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  227-230. 

;  Mowry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  pp.  200-201. 
j  Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  pp.  56-57. 

Bogart.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  80-81. 

I  Chamberlain.  How  We  Travel,  pp.  34-35. 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  p.  348. 
i  Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  43-45, 
!  i95-!96,  i98»  89- 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  39,  44- 
45,  46-55,  70,  72-73- 

!  Fisher.  The  Chronicles  of  America,  vol.  II,  p.  184. 

I !  Andrews.  American  Colonial  History,  p.  86. 

Coman.  The  Industrial  History  of  the  U.S.,  p.  74. 

Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  202-203. 

k  In  what  kind  of  vehicles  did  people  travel  on  the  early  roads  ? 
;  a.  What  use  was  made  of  oxen  ? 

b.  What  kinds  of  vehicles  were  first  privately  owned  ? 

c.  What  kind  of  vehicle  was  the  early  stage-wagon  ? 

;  d.  How  did  the  people  of  New  England  like  best  to  travel 
in  winter  ? 

e.  Did  stages  carry  mail  ? 

References : 

Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  203,  206,  280, 
283-287,  301. 

Mowry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  pp.  201-204. 
t  Rocheleau.  Transportation,  pp.  36-37,  21 1-2 12. 

!  Earle.  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  pp.  191- 
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Crawford.  In  Days  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  41 1. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  256-265,  267-268, 
j  3i3,  380,  315-318,  273. 

!  Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  344,  345,  349,  353-356. 
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Chamberlain.  How  We  Travel ,  pp.  21-23. 

Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  45- 
75,  179,  183-186,  189. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  43,  t 
64. 

Hart.  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived,  pp.  85-92. 

Eggleston.  American  Life  and  Adventure,  p.  204. 

8.  Why  was  the  invention  of  the  Conestoga  wagon  important 
the  development  of  freight  transportation  ? 
a.  What  needs  developed  this  wagon  ? 
h.  Why  was  it  so  satisfactory  a  vehicle  of  transportatio 
c.  What  changes  in  transportation  were  made  by  t 
Conestoga  wagon  ? 

(1)  Where  was  it  used  most? 

(2)  How  did  it  affect  the  business  of  the  packhoi 
drivers  ? 

(3)  Was  it  important  in  the  settlement  of  the  Wes 
References : 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  245-249. 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  339,  344. 
Rocheleau.  Transportation,  pp.  38-40. 

Brigham.  From  Trail  to  Highway  Through  the  Appalachian 
pp.  67-68. 

Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  p.  243. 

Bogart.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  194. 
Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  196,  20 
202,  204-205. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  61,  7 

77- 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  X,  pp.  131-13 
Sanford.  The  Story  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  p.  ic 
Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  205,  287-292. 
Special  Reports : 

A .  Description  of  Conestoga  wagon  and  horses. 

Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  287-292. 
Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  246-248. 
Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  339-341. 
Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  20: 
204;  vol.  II,  pp.  727-728. 
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Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America ,  vol.  X,  pp. 
129-132. 

B.  The  teamsters,  how  they  traveled,  customs  of  the  road. 
Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  287-292. 
Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  249-250,  313- 
!  3*5- 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  336-338. 
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Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  82- 
85,  131-132  ;  vol.  X,  pp.  138-140. 

!  C.  The  Conestoga  wagon  in  time  of  war. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  242-243. 
Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  341-344. 
Brigham.  From  Trail  to  Highway  Through  the  Appala¬ 
chians,  p.  69. 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  II,  p.  85. 

What  were  the  conditions  and  customs  of  travel  in  staging  days  ? 
a.  Did  the  pleasures  of  stage  travel  outweigh  the  dangers 
and  discomforts  ? 

(1)  What  dangers  did  the  travelers  meet  ?  What  dis¬ 
comforts  ? 

(2)  What  pleasures  did  the  stage-coach  travel  offer? 

(3)  Was  traveling  by  stage  expensive  ? 

inferences : 

'Webster.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,  pp.  180,  203,  206, 

!  283-287. 

Mowry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  pp.  203-205. 
Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  345-349. 

Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  pp.  58-59. 
Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  175-176, 
182,  186-188. 

I  Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  345-350,  355-360, 
36i-373- 

Hulbert.  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  XI,  pp.  106-150. 

;  Brigham.  From  Trail  to  Highway  Through  the  Appalachians , 

p.  64. 
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Hart.  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived,  pp.  48-53. 

Moore.  An  Industrial  History  of  the  American  People,^.  30 
3°7- 

b.  How  were  travelers  lodged  ? 

(1)  Why  was  the  tavern  a  popular  center? 

(2)  Was  the  landlord  an  important  man  in  t 
community  ? 

(3)  How  did  the  inn  of  the  South  differ  from  t 
Puritan  ordinary  ? 

(4)  What  kind  of  fare  was  offered  the  traveler  ? 

References : 

Mo  wry.  American  Inventions  and  Inventors,  p.  205. 

Earle.  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  pp.  1-4,  16-20,  30-' 
62-70,  91,  76-84,  194-206,  213,  219,  220,  318-319. 

Sparks.  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  pp.  57-58. 

Earle.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  pp.  356-359,  360-361. 

Earle.  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  pp.  ig 
199. 

Dunbar.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  2c 
222. 

Crawford.  In  Days  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  pp.  130-196,  222,  2. 
259>  263,  383“384,  412-416. 

3.  Some  general  statements  regarding  the  problem  meth 
In  closing  the  discussion  of  the  problem  method  the  wri 
wishes  at  this  point  to  itemize  certain  miscellaneous  sta 
ments  relative  to  the  use  of  this  procedure  as  a  means 
improving  comprehension. 

(1)  Fundamentally,  the  problem  method  is  first  a  procedi 
in  the  organization  of  the  material  to  be  taught  in  a  giv 
content  subject  by  which  this  material  is  organized  arounc 
group  of  general  problems  or  topics.  This  more  or  less  n 
type  of  organization  is  substituted  for  the  traditional  te: 
book  arrangement  of  content.  Second,  as  a  method 
teaching  it  focalizes  assignments  in  terms  of  specific  questk 
or  problems  and  requires  the  pupil  to  read  a  variety  of  sour 
in  order  to  understand  the  problems  fully.  These  sour 
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nsist  of  various  books,  pamphlets,  and  children’s  maga- 
aes. 

(2)  The  use  of  multiple  references  in  the  problem  attack 
quires  the  child  to  read  widely.  This  extensive  reading 
j  pvides  him  with  many  new  and  enriched  experiences  relative 
the  world  about  him.  In  addition  it  enables  him  to  gain 
very  considerable  amount  of  practice  in  reading.  These 
periences  and  this  practice  certainly  constitute  important 
rces  in  the  improvement  of  comprehension. 

’1(3)  As  noted  in  Chapter  VII,  the  problem  method  as  a  type 
;  organization  of  content  to  be  taught  and  as  a  method  of 
1  aching  may  be  initiated  in  the  second  or  third  grade.  The 
ief  difficulty  will  be  in  the  lack  of  suitable  reading  material 
i  r  pupils  at  this  level. 

;  1(4)  There  are  three  major  difficulties  which  the  intermediate 
ade  teacher  will  face  in  utilizing  the  problem  method. 

1  ae  first  is  concerned  with  the  availability  of  reading  materials, 
most  schools  there  are  no  books  to  serve  as  multiple  refer¬ 
ees.  Most  of  the  extra  money  has  been  spent  for  sets  of 
e  so-called  supplementary  readers.  Obviously  it  is  more 
bnomical  in  terms  of  instruction  for  school  authorities  to 
qrchase  one  or  two  copies  of  many  different  factual  books 
Ian  to  supply  a  given  room  with  one  or  two  sets  of  supple¬ 
hitary  readers.  With  the  former  policy  carried  out  the 
iilization  of  the  problem  method  becomes  possible,  provided 
( insider  able  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  few  copies  of  the 
j|kny  different  books. 

The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  even  in  those 
'jijses  where  the  school  does  not  supply  needed  materials  it  is 
ten  possible  to  obtain  much  help  from  other  sources.  At 
;nes  the  important  books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  city  or 
unty  library  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Moreover, 
any  manufacturing  plants  distribute  free  pamphlets  and 
‘hilar  material  upon  request.  Very  frequently  these  free 
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materials  are  practically  indispensable  to  a  clear  understandir 
of  a  problem  being  taught.  The  one  fundamental  idea  to  1 
held  is  that  the  teacher  should  make  every  attempt  to  set  u 
the  teaching  of  the  content  subjects  in  a  manner  which  requir 
the  child  to  read  as  widely  as  available  equipment  permit 
and  to  spend  some  time  and  energy  in  discovering  whi 
material  is  actually  available. 

The  second  difficulty  is  found  in  the  reading  abilities  of  tl 
pupils.  As  a  rule,  the  problem  method  requires  the  child 
do  much  more  than  merely  comprehend  what  he  reads.  F< 
example,  he  may  have  to  locate  information,  to  organize  tl 
material  he  reads,  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  a  give 
sentence  or  paragraph  to  his  problem,  and  the  like,  i 
schools  where  the  reading  program  does  not  include  the  teac 
ing  of  such  important  skills  the  pupil  is  frequently  blocked 
carrying  out  the  problem  attack.  This  condition  makes 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  proble 
method  as  an  aid  in  developing  comprehension,  simply  becau 
his  opportunity  to  read  widely  is  blocked.  Under  these  ci 
cumstances  there  is  only  one  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do.  S] 
must  teach  those  reading  skills  in  addition  to  comprehensk  ! 
without  which  the  use  of  the  problem  attack  is  impossibl 
A  consideration  of  the  job  of  teaching  these  skills  is  found  . 
Chapters  IX  to  XI  inclusive  in  this  volume. 

The  third  difficulty  lies  in  securing  outlines  of  problem  ; 
Very  few  can  be  bought.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  will  fii 
it  necessary  to  make  her  own.  This  takes  time  in  the  sen 
that  important  items  to  be  included  within  a  given  proble 
must  be  selected  and  many  books  must  be  examined.  Pro 
ably  this  lack  of  ready-made  problems  more  than  anythii 
else  will  encourage  the  teacher  to  disregard  the  appeal  : 
require  pupils  to  read  extensively  in  their  study  of  the  co 
tent  subjects. 

The  writer  could  have  presented  more  illustrations  of  coi 
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lete  problem  outlines  in  this  section,  but  the  scope  of  this 
olume  does  not  permit  the  use  of  such  detail.  Additional 

I  lustrations  can  be  found  in :  (i)  Twenty-Second  Yearbook , 
'art  II,  chapter  X.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa-* 
'.on.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
I  tlinois.  (2)  Nineteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IX.  Na¬ 
il  onal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public  School 
i  ublishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

I  PROBLEM  4.  PROVISION  FOR  READING  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

1 !  The  immediately  preceding  topic  presented  a  discussion  of 
I  ie  ways  in  which  comprehension  may  be  improved  through 
J  ie  teaching  of  the  content  subjects  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
ihese  content  subjects,  however,  do  not  offer  the  only  “in- 
1  dental”  situations  in  which  training  in  comprehension  may 
1  i  utilized.  Other  possibilities  remain  to  be  considered, 
i !  The  working  out  of  so-called  projects  should  involve  con- 
1  derable  reading  if  the  pupil  is  to  gather  full  meaning  concern 
1  lg  the  experience  to  be  gained.  Such  concrete  activities  as. 
I  it  making  of  butter,  the  building  of  an  Indian'  wigwam,  thp 
aking  of  pottery,  and  the  growing  of  flowers  can  be  made 
.ore  meaningful  and  more  directed  if  appropriate  reading 
done  in  connection  with  concrete  performance.  This  read- 
1  g  may  be  a  matter  of  discovering  how  other  children  per- 
jrmed  these  activities  the  year  before,  or  a  means  of  obtaining 
!  Sections  as  to  how  one  may  best  go  about  the  job.  In  addi- 
1  on,  further  appropriate  reading  may  fill  in  gaps  in  meaning 
hich  are  created  by  such  factors  as  the  lack  of  equipment 
1  seded  to  carry  out  the  concrete  activity  in  detail.  In  brief, 
ide  appropriate  reading  is  needed  in  the  performance  of 
rojects  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  gather  directions  as  to 
tocedure,  and  receive  a  more  complete  understanding  than 
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may  be  possible  with  mere  performance  of  the  activity.  Su 
reading  will  provide  additional  practice  in  comprehension. 

Certain  subjects  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades  usua 
require  certain  skills  in  comprehension  which  are  not  as  a  ri 
included  in  the  comprehension  program  in  reading.  Considi 
for  example,  geography  and  arithmetic.  In  the  former,  ad 
quate  comprehension  involves  the  ability  to  get  meaning  o 
of  statistical  tables,  charts,  graphs,  and  maps.  Obvious] 
the  pupil  who  cannot  read  them  is  blocked  in  comprehensio 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  program  in  coi 
prehension  during  the  intermediate  grades  must  include  pra 
tice  in  reading  maps,  graphs,  and  the  like. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  close  relationship  between  compi 
hension  and  the  ability  to  solve  verbal  problems  in  arithmet 
Investigations  such  as  those  made  by  Banting,1  Green 
Lessenger,3  Myers,4  Osburn,5  Stevenson,6  Terry,7  Wilsoi 
and  Stevens  9  have  indicated  this  fact  rather  clearly.  Coi 
prehension  difficulties  are  found  frequently  in  connection  wi 
such  matters  as  vocabulary,  understanding  the  problem  situ 
tion,  selecting  main  and  appropriate  items,  and  makii 
judgments  relative  to  the  solution  of  verbal  and  reasonii 
problems. 


1  Banting,  G.  O.  “The  Elimination  of  Difficulties  in  Reasoning.”  Second  Yearbo 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals.  National  Education  Associate 
Washington,  D.C.,  1923. 

2  Greene,  H.  A.  “Directed  Drill  in  the  Comprehension  of  Verbal  Problem 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  vol.  n,  pp.  33-40  (January,  1925). 

3  Lessenger,  W.  E.  Motivation  and  the  Accomplishment  Quotient  Technique.  Docto 
Thesis,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1925. 

4  Third  Yearbook,  chapter  III.  Department  of  Superintendence.  National  Edu< 
tion  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1925. 

6  Osburn,  W.  J.  Corrective  Arithmetic,  vol.  1.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bost< 

6  Stevenson,  P.  R.  “Difficulties  in  Problem-Solving.”  Journal  of  Education 
Research,  vol.  15,  pp.  97-103  (February,  1925). 

7  Terry,  P.  W.  “The  Reading  Problem  in  Arithmetic.”  Journal  of  Educatioi 
Psychology,  vol.  12,  pp.  365-377  (October,  1921). 

8  Wilson,  C.  “Improving  the  Ability  to  Read  Arithmetic  Problems.”  Elemento 
School  Journal,  vol.  22,  pp.  380-386  (January,  1922). 

9  Stevens,  B.  A.  “Problem  Solving  in  Arithmetic.”  Journal  of  Educational  I 
search,  vol.  25,  pp.  253-260. 
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Some  work  has  been  done  to  discover  what  should  be  taught 
n  order  to  improve  the  comprehension  of  arithmetic  problems. 
Several  investigations  have  been  directed  at  the  problem  of 
vocabulary.  The  work  of  Buswell  and  John,1  Osburn,2  and 
Conroe  and  Eglehardt3  is  illustrative.  Additional  studies 

I  iave  sought  to  discover  the  effectiveness  of  training  in  par- 
icularized  comprehension  as  a  means  of  improving  problem- 
giving  ability.  Such  investigations  as  those  by  Lutes 4  and 
iVashbume  and  Osborne,5 6  however,  do  not  show  much  promise 
or  “ set”  drills  which  attempt  to  help  the  child  think  his  way 
1  nrough  problems. 

i  The  main  point  of  this  discussion  is  to  emphasize  the  need 
1  if  training  in  the  comprehension  of  verbal  problems  in  arith- 
1  netic.  This  will  necessarily  include  training  in  arithmetical 
!  Vocabulary,  grasping  the  main  ideas  of  a  problem,  and  under- 
fancying  of  the  situations  described  in  problems.  Obviously, 

:  uch  training  should  not  only  make  the  pupil  more  competent 
a  attacking  reasoning  problems  but  should  also  improve  his 
1  tower  of  comprehension  in  reading. 

Space  cannot  be  given  here  to  further  detailed  consideration 
\i  providing  training  in  comprehension  by  connecting  reading 
jlosely  with  other  school  subjects.  Two  main  points,  however, 
hould  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  in  teaching  any  school  subject 
I  r  activity,  provision  should  be  made  for  wide  reading  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Second,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  par- 

I  1  Buswell,  G.  T.,  and  John,  L.  The  Vocabulary  of  Arithmetic.  Supplementary  Edu- 
itional  Monographs,  No.  38.  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1931. 

1  2  Osburn,  W.  J.  Corrective  Arithmetic,  vol.  2.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 

P28. 

1  3  Monroe,  W.  S.,  and  Englehardt,  M.  O.  “Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  of  Arith- 

1  letical  Subject  Matter.”  A  Critical  Summary  of  Research  Relating  to  Methods  of 
eaching  Arithmetic,  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  XXIX,  No.  5,  pp.  76-80,  Uni- 
ersity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1931. 

4  Lutes,  O.  S.  An  Evaluation  of  Three  Techniques  for  Improving  Ability  to  Solve 
\rithmetic  Problems.  University  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  First  Series,  No.  6. 

tate  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1926. 

6  Washbume,  C.  W.,  and  Osborne,  R.  “  Solving  Arithmetic  Problems.”  Elementary 
fhool  Journal,  vol.  27,  pp.  219-226;  296-304. 
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ticularized  comprehension  needed  for  the  understanding  o: 
other  school  work.  Sets  of  geography,  history,  arithmetic 
and  hygiene  texts  should  be  used  for  comprehension  dril 
exercises.  In  fact  a  large  share  of  the  program  in  work-type 
comprehension  might  well  deal  with  training  in  the  compre 
hension  of  material  peculiar  to  various  school  subjects.  Con¬ 
crete  examples  of  ways  in  which  teachers  have  provided  these 
two  types  of  training  may  be  found  in :  (i )  The  Classroon 
Teacher ,  vol.  6,  chapter  VII,  op.  cit.  (2)  The  Twenty-Fourtl 
Yearbook ,  Part  I,  chapter  V.  National  Society  for  the  Stud} 
of  Education,  op.  cit.  (3)  Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  I 
Reading  Objectives ,  chapters  X,  XII,  and  XIII,  op.  cit 
(4)  Patterson,  S.  W.  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  chaptei 
XIII,  op.  cit. 

PROBLEM  5.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  , 
FUNDAMENTAL  READING  HABITS 

Most  teachers  in  the  intermediate  grades  know  that  severa: 
pupils  reach  this  period  of  training  somewhat  handicapped 
by  inabilities  in  comprehension.  The  disability  may  appear 
in  terms  of  one  of  several  isolated  skills.  A  given  pupil  may 
have  developed  poor  eye-movements.  Another  may  use  a 
great  deal  of  vocalization.  Some  pupils  may  be  weak  in 
vocabulary,  and  others  may  read  too  slowly.  Obviously  all 
such  pupils  are  remedial  cases  and  require  appropriate  training. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  discuss  briefly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  eye-movements,  the  elimination  of  vocalization,  the 
increasing  of  the  speed  of  comprehension,  and  the  development 
of  vocabulary  in  the  case  of  intermediate-grade  pupils.1 

1  The  scope  of  this  general  volume  will  not  permit  a  consideration  of  remedial  reading. 
For  detailed  treatment  of  diagnoses  of  reading  difficulties  and  remedial  treatment  to  be 
provided  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  sources  as:  (i)  Gray,  W.  S.  Remedial  Cases  in 
Reading:  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs, 
No.  22.  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1922.  (2)  Gray. 

C.  T.  Deficiencies  in  Reading  Ability.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1922 
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1.  Eye-movements.  Undoubtedly  many  intermediate-grade 
ipils  who  received  inadequate  training  in  eye-movements 

the  primary  grades  will  need  specific  help  in  overcoming 
Lese  difficulties.  Attention  must  be  directed  particularly  at : 
)  increasing  the  recognition  span  ;  (2)  decreasing  the  num- 
ir  and  duration  of  fixation  pauses ;  and  (3)  decreasing  the 
1  imber  of  regression  movements.  The  methods  and  materials 
i  be  employed  will  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  second 
id  third  grades  for  the  same  purposes.  Rapid  exposure 
:ercises  in  phrase  and  sentence  form  (flash  cards)  and  much 
lee  reading  of  simple  and  interesting  material  will  form  the 
?art  of  this  training.  Preferably  those  pupils  whose  eye- 
liovements  are  poor  should  be  isolated  for  training  purposes, 
or  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  problem 
e  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

2.  Lip-movement.  Lip-readers  are  found  not  infrequently 

nong  classes  of  intermediate-grade  pupils.  Obviously  this 
addition  should  be  remedied  in  the  interest  of  the  ability  to 
anprehend  rapidly.  Pupils  hampered  with  this  difficulty 
rould  be  isolated  for  training  purposes.  The  procedures  to 
:  used  will  be  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  earlier 
ades.  Attention  should  center  around :  (1)  acquainting 

e  pupil  with  the  handicap  encountered  where  lip  reading  is 
led ;  (2)  the  use  of  rapid  exposure  exercises  held  under  time 
j  essure  ;  and  (3)  providing  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  read 
juch  simple  material.  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this 
[oblem  see  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

l3.  Speed  of  comprehension.  During  the  intermediate 

i  Gray,  W.  S.  “Individual  Difficulties  in  Silent  Reading  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
:th  Grades.”  Twentieth  Yearbook ,  Part  II.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
;ion.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921.  (4)  Gates, 

I.  The  Improvement  of  Reading.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1927. 
The  Classroom  Teacher,  y ol.  6,  chapter  VIII,  op.cit.  (6)  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook, 
rt  I,  chapter  X.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  (7)  Monroe, 
|  Children  Who  Cannot  Read.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  University  of  Chicago, 
iicago,  Illinois,  1932. 
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grades,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  matter  < 
increasing  the  speed  with  which  the  pupil  comprehends  win 
he  reads.  This  work  will  be  done  chiefly  through  (i)  th 
use  of  specific  exercises,  and  (2)  providing  opportunity  fc 
much  reading  of  a  wide  variety  of  simple  interesting  materia 

There  are  various  types  of  drill  exercises  suitable  for  use  i 
increasing  speed  during  this  period  of  training.  As  in  the  cas 
of  comprehension-drill  exercises,  they  may  be  used  in  eitht 
oral  or  written  form,  and  they  should  utilize  the  same  type 
of  materials.  The  following  types  of  exercises  are  merel 
suggestive : 1 

1.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  starts  to  read  at  a  given  poir 
and  skims  rapidly  until  a  given  fact  is  found. 

2.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  find  a  general  statemer 
made  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  find  the  answer  to 
question. 

4.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  to  find  certain  words  c 
phrases. 

5.  Any  or  all  of  the  types  of  exercises  suggested  previously  f( 
use  in  comprehension  drills. 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  relative  to  th 
use  of  speed  exercises.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentione 
previously  but  will  bear  repetition  at  this  point : 

1.  Any  speed  drill  or  exercise  should  be  constructed  and  admir 
istered  in  such  a  way  that  an  adequate  check  on  comprehei 
sion  is  made  on  each  problem.  Nothing  should  be  dor 
which  emphasizes  speed  as  an  isolated  factor.  Speed  ( 
comprehension  is  the  fundamental  concept  to  be  kept  i 
mind  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

2.  Speed  drills  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
taught  to  adjust  his  rate  of  reading  to  the  purpose  for  whic 
the  reading  is  done.  It  is  important  to  get  away  from  th 

1  For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  increasing  speed  of  comprehension  s< 
(1)  O’Brien,  J.  Silent  Reading,  op.  cit.;  (2)  The  Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  6,  pp.  iQ< 
205,  op.  cit. 
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notion  that  there  is  or  should  be  a  single  rate  of  reading  for  a 
given  individual. 

3.  The  criteria  suggested  previously  in  this  chapter  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  comprehension  drill  exercises  should  be  applied 
also  to  speed  drills.  As  noted  these  refer  to  such  matters  as 
the  type  of  material  used,  the  purposes  involved  in  reading, 
the  distribution  of  practice  periods,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
pupil’s  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  drill  exercises  in  increasing  speed  of 
‘omprehension  during  the  intermediate  grades  ample  oppor- 
unity  should  be  provided  for  the  pupil  to  read  a  great  deal 
ilently.  This  reading  should  be  of  the  free  reading  type.1 

!ilany  different  books  varying  greatly  in  difficulty  should  be 
vailable,  and  a  time  should  be  set  aside  in  the  daily  program 
pi  him  to  thus  engage  himself.  It  is  apparently  very  impor- 

I  ant  for  the  pupil  to  read  much  simple  interesting  material 
Is  a  means  of  developing  his  speed  of  comprehension. 

I  4.  Vocabulary.  One  very  important  instructional  activity 

(  0  be  followed  through  the  intermediate  grades  as  a  means  of 
nproving  comprehension  should  center  around  training  in 
Vocabulary  involving  such  purposes  as  the  following  : 

1.  The  learning  of  the  meaning  of  new  general  words. 

I  2.  Distinguishing  between  shades  of  meaning. 

i  3.  The  use  of  synonyms  in  terms  of  single  words  and  phrases. 

4.  Learning  the  meaning  of  particular  words  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  history,  language,  science,  etc. 

!  5.  Using  the  dictionary  for  pronunciations. 

1. 1  6.  Providing  training  in  phonics  where  needed. 

I I  7.  Building  an  interest  in  words  to  the  extent  that  the  pupil 

wants  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary. 

I I  8.  The  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots. 

There  are  several  procedures  that  teachers  use  in  carrying 
ut  extended  vocabulary  training  during  the  intermediate 
jrades.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows : 

|  x  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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1.  Encourage  children  to  make  every  attempt  to  derive  th 
meaning  of  a  word  from  the  context  in  which  it  appears. 

2.  Ask  pupils  to  demonstrate  through  action  the  meaning  of  ; 
word  or  phrase. 

3.  Ask  pupils  to  select  from  a  paragraph  or  page  the  word; 
which  describe  a  given  object,  person,  event,  or  quality. 

4.  Having  pupils  build  a  “ladder”  of  words  between  two  word 
of  opposite  meaning. 

5.  Having  pupils  find  in  print  different  words  or  phrases  use( 
to  express  the  same  idea. 

6.  Having  pupils  find  different  meanings  for  the  same  word. 

7.  Having  pupils  find  words  which  may  be  used  to  avoid  th< 
over  use  of  a  given  word  or  expression. 

8.  Having  pupils  analyze  a  familiar  word  to  discover  its  roo 
and  compile  a  list  of  familiar  words  in  which  this  root  i: 
found. 

9.  Having  pupils  build  a  list  of  words  in  which  a  given  prefh 
appears. 

ic.  Having  pupils  compile  a  list  of  synonyms  and  idiomati< 
phrases  for  a  given  word  or  idiomatic  phrase. 

One  very  important  idea  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
The  teaching  of  vocabulary  as  indicated  above  must  not  b( 
perfunctory.  The  entire  procedure  should  be  informal 
Emphasis  must  always  be  placed  upon  meaning.  Forma 
definitions  from  either  the  teacher  or  pupil  are  not  acceptable 
For  detailed  description  of  the  better  types  of  procedure,  see 

(1)  The  Classroom  Teacher ,  vol.  1,  pp.  187-193,  op.  cit 

(2)  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  chapter  IV.  Na 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  possible  need  of  training  ir 
phonics  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Without  doubt  all  pupils 
who  need  such  work  should  be  isolated  for  purposes  of  appro¬ 
priate  instruction.  Of  course  the  phonetic  elements  to  b( 
taught  will  be  those  of  greatest  importance  which  the  pupi 
has  not  yet  mastered  (see  Chapter  VI) .  The  materials  needec 
were  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
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Some  authors  are  suggesting  that  certain  phonetic  rules  be 
led  during  the  intermediate  grades.  These  rules  have  so 
any  exceptions  that  they  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  with 
eat  care.  Nevertheless  they  occasionally  help  the  child 
j  discover  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words.  Among  such 
les  are:  (i)  When  e  comes  at  the  end  of  a  word  of  one  syllable 
e  e  is  usually  silent  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  usually  long 
:  cane ,  note.  (2)  C  before  e,  i,  or  y  has  the  sound  of  5  —  cent, 
\icy.  (3)  In  words  ending  in  tion  or  sion  the  accent  falls  on 
e  next  to  the  last  syllable  —  graduation,  profession.  It 
buld  be  obvious,  however,  that  a  great  deal  must  be  known 
lore  one  can  say  that  the  teaching  of  phonetic  rules  is  helpful, 
must  be  known,  in  the  case  of  any  given  rule:  (1)  that  there 
a  relatively  large  number  of  words  among  those  which  the 
ermediate-grade  pupil  will  attack  by  means  of  phonics  to 
bch  the  rule  can  be  applied;  (2)  that  among  the  words  which 
5  pupil  will  attack  phonetically  there  are  few  if  any  excep- 
ns  to  the  rule;  and  (3)  that  the  teaching  of  rules  actually 
!  ps  the  pupil.  At  the  present  time  the  available  information  is 
1 1  sufficient  to  even  indicate  what  rules  if  any  should  be  taught. 

PROBLEM  6.  INFORMAL  AND  STANDARD  TESTS 

"nformal  tests  should  form  an  important  part  in  the  program 
1  comprehension  during  the  intermediate  grades.  These 
ts  should  meet  the  same  criteria  in  construction  and  ad- 
I  jiistration  that  were  suggested  for  similar  tests  for  the 
r  t  three  grades,  and  they  should  be  used  for  the  same 
l  'poses.1  In  addition  they  may  be  used  frequently  for  in 
idual  seat  work. 

inhere  are  several  types  of  informal  tests  suitable  for  the 
‘  'eking  of  comprehension  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
I  ides.  The  following  list  is  representative. 

See  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 
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Tests  in  which  the  pupil  reads  subject-matter  material  su< 
as  arithmetic  or  geography  and  is  tested  in  terms  of  abili 
to  detect  the  important  elements  and  ability  to  give  signi 
cant  words  due  consideration.  Such  tests  are  illustrated 
the  reading  of  verbal  arithmetic  problems  and  graph! 
maps  and  graphs. 

Illustrations : 

(1)  distinguishing  between  two  or  more  verbal  proble: 
in  arithmetic  in  terms  of  crucial  words  or  phrai 
upon  which  procedure  hinges 

(2)  filling  in  outline  maps  according  to  written  dir< 
tions 

Tests  in  which  the  pupil’s  ability  to  distinguish  shades 
meaning  in  words  is  checked. 

Illustrations : 

(1)  writing  opposites  for  given  words  or  phrases 

(2)  writing  synonyms  for  words  or  phrases 

(3)  writing  a  “ladder”  of  words  or  phrases  betwe 
such  extremes  as  “always”  and  “never,”  or  “< 
ceedingly  large”  and  “exceedingly  small.” 

Tests  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  detect  the  identity 
ideas  when  expressed  in  different  words,  or  the  difference 
ideas  expressed  in  similar  words. 

Tests  in  which  the  essential  purpose  is  to  check  the  chil 
ability  to  get  the  meaning  out  of  a  more  or  less  extend 
selection.  For  such  tests  several  procedures  are  suital 
such  as :  (1)  true-false ;  (2)  completion ;  (3)  multiple 
sponse ;  (4)  best  answer ;  (5)  exact  answer.  The  followi 
selections  are  illustrative : 


Comprehension  Test 

To  the  Pupil :  Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  as  ma 
times  as  you  wish.  Below  the  paragraphs  an 
number  of  statements.  Some  of  these  stateme  ! 
are  true,  some  are  false,  and  for  some  there  n 
be  no  information  given  in  the  paragraph, 
the  statement  is  true  draw  a  line  under  “tru< 
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if  it  is  false,  draw  a  line  under  “false”;  if  the 
paragraphs  do  not  tell  you  whether  the  statement 
is  true  or  false,  draw  a  line  under  “doesn’t 
say.” 

The  earliest  steamships  had  masts  and  sails  because  their 
engines  could  not  always  be  depended  on  to  propel  the  ship. 
Occasionally  they  had  to  use  the  power  of  wind  and  sails.  Now¬ 
adays  steamships  have  masts,  but  they  are  used  only  to  support 
i  radio  antennae,  to  fly  flags  and  signals,  and  to  support  the 
derricks  used  in  handling  cargoes.  Most  liners  have  two  masts, 
|  but  some  have  more.  At  the  head  of  the  mast  at  the  front,  or 
i^bow,  the  ship  flies,  at  certain  times,  the  flag  of  the  country  to 
|  which  she  is  bound.  On  a  yard  across  this  mast,  just  before 
leaving  port,  she  flies  the  Blue  Peter,  which  shows  that  she  is 
about  to  sail,  and  another  flag  which  shows  that  she  carries 
mail.  The  Blue  Peter  is  a  square  blue  flag  with  a  white  center. 
It  is  the  letter  P  in  the  alphabet  of  signal  flags.  On  the  mast 
near  the  stern  the  ship  flies  a  “house  flag”  bearing  the  emblem 
!of  the  line  to  which  she  belongs.  At  the  stern  itself,  on  a  flagstaff, 
the  ship  displays  her  national  ensign,  but  this  flag,  like  each  of 
|  the  others,  is  not  flown  while  the  ship  is  at  sea.1 
I  i.  The  first  steamships  had  only  engines  to  make  them  go. 
i  (True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

2.  Sails  were  sometimes  used  on  early  steamships  to  make  them  go. 

((True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

3.  Steamships  today  have  sails.  (True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

;  4.  Masts  are  used  on  steamships  today  to  fly  signals  and  flags. 

(True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

5.  Most  modern  steamship  companies  have  at  least  a  half  dozen  liners. 
I;  (True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

6.  Steamships  now  fly  the  flag  of  the  country  from  which  they  came 

at  all  times.  (True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

!  7.  The  Blue  Peter  flag  shows  that  the  ship  carries  mail. 

(True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

8.  The  house  flag  on  a  steamer  is  the  flag  of  the  country  to  which 
she  is  going.  (True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

j  9.  Most  steamships  belong  to  the  United  States. 

(True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

10.  Modern  steamships  travel  faster  on  each  trip  they  make. 

(True  False  Doesn’t  say) 

From  Dukelow,  J.,  and  Webster,  H.  The  Ship  Book,  p.  9,  op.  cit. 
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Comprehension  Test 

To  the  Pupil :  Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  as  mai 
times  as  you  wish.  Below  the  paragraphs  are 
number  of  statements  with  words  left  out.  F 
in  the  blanks  as  well  as  you  can  with  the  ideas  y 
get  in  reading  the  paragraphs. 

The  first  step  in  making  friction  matches  is  to  select  go< 
white-pine  planks  and  cut  them  into  blocks  of  the  right  si; 
These  are  fed  into  a  machine  called  a  splinter-cutter,  whi 
sends  sharp  knives  through  them  and  thus  cuts  the  mat 
splinters.  Over  this  splinter-cutter  is  a  carrier-chain,  which 
moving  all  the  time,  and  into  holes  in  this  chain  the  ends  of  tl 
match  splinters  are  forced  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  thousai 
a  minute. 

The  splinters,  or  splints,  remain  in  the  chain  for  about  ; 
hour,  and  during  this  hour  all  sorts  of  things  happen  to  thei 
First,  they  are  dipped  into  hot  paraffin  wax,  because  this  w 
light  even  more  easily  than  wood.  As  soon  as  the  wax  is  di 
the  busy  chain  carries  them  over  a  dipping-roll  covered  with 
layer  of  glue  and  rosin.  Currents  of  air  now  play  upon  t 
splint,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  glue  and  rosin  on  one  er 
of  it  have  hardened  into  a  ball.  It  is  not  a  match  yet  by  ai 
means,  for  scratching  it  would  not  make  it  light.  The  phc 
phorus  which  is  to  make  it  into  a  match  is  on  another  dippin 
roll.1 


i.  The  best  kind  of  wood  for  making  matches  is 


2.  In  making  matches  the 


are  cut  in 


3-  The 


are  fed  into  a  machine  called 


4.  The  match  sticks  are  dipped  into  . 

■ 

5 .  and  .  a 

put  on  the  end  of  the  match. 

1  From  Bolenius,  E.  The  Bolenius  Readers.  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  234-235.  Houf 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston. 
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Comprehension  Test 

To  the  Pupil :  Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  as  many 
times  as  you  wish.  Below  the  paragraphs  are  a 
number  of  statements.  Below  each  statement 
are  three  sentences,  one  of  which  makes  the 
statement  true.  For  each  statement  draw  a 
line  under  the  one  of  the  three  sentences  which 
makes  the  statement  most  true. 

When  the  English  first  settled  in  America,  they  built  their 
villages  either  on  the  seacoast  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  was 
easier  to  travel  between  different  parts  of  the  country  by  water 
than  it  was  by  land,  because  water  was  a  sort  of  ready-made 
road  for  boats,  while  on  land  people  had  to  cut  a  way  through 
the  forest  before  they  could  build  roads  for  their  wagons. 

|  On  the  rivers  the  settlers  first  used  canoes  or  dugouts  like 
'  those  of  the  Indians,  or  else  they  made  rafts.  After  a  while,  on 
I  big  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  they  made  large  rafts,  built  small 
shacks  on  them  for  shelter,  and  traveled  long  distances  up  or 
1  down  the  river.  At  the  end  of  their  journey,  they  either  broke 
1  those  rafts  up  and  sold  the  lumber  or  else  used  it  to  build  new 
|,  homes. 

i  Later  there  were  other  ways  of  traveling  on  the  Mississippi. 

('  There  were  real  boats,  with  keels,  and  with  masts  and  sails. 
They  were  long  and  slender,  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  They 
!  were  lightly  built  and  carried  passengers.  There  were  also  heavy 
cargo  barges,  sometimes  8o  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  They 
I  were  moved  along  by  men  who  thrust  long  poles  into  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  As  the  boat  went  ahead,  these  men  pushed  on 
their  poles  and  walked  back  toward  the  stern  of  the  boat.  When 
they  got  to  the  stern,  they  pulled-  their  poles  out  of  the  mud, 
ran  to  the  bow  and  began  again  to  push  against  the  river  bottom. 

I  This  was  slow  hard  work,  and  it  took  a  hundred  days  to  pole  a 
barge  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.1 

i.  Early  English  settlers  in  America  built  their  villages  near  water 
because 

(a)  it  was  easier  to  travel  by  water 
I  1From  Dukelow,  J.,  and  Webster,  H.  The  Ship  Book,  pp.  36-37,  op.  cit. 
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(b)  they  built  roads  for  wagons 

(c)  forests  were  near-by 

2.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  settlers  traveled  on  water  because 

(a)  they  built  homes  out  of  lumber 

(b)  they  built  canoes,  dugouts,  and  rafts 

(c)  they  built  shacks  on  large  rafts 

3.  We  know  that  the  Indians  traveled  on  water  in  the  same  kind 
boats  as  the  settlers  because 

(a)  they  traveled  in  canoes  and  dugouts 

(b)  they  traveled  in  sail  boats 

( c )  they  traveled  on  rafts 

4.  Later  means  of  travel  on  the  Mississippi  were  better  because 

(a)  there  were  big  boats  with  keels  and  sails 

(b)  heavy  cargo  barges  were  used 

(c)  it  took  a  long  time  to  travel  any  distance 


4 

Comprehension  Test 

To  the  Pupil :  Read  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  careful 
as  many  times  as  you  wish.  Answer  the  qu< 
tions  after  each  paragraph. 

1.  The  rivers  were  dry.  The  grass  was  dead,  and  the  flow* 
and  plants  were  dying.  Birds  were  flying  around  with  th< 
mouths  open.  The  people  watched  the  clouds,  and  hop 
for  something. 

(1)  What  do  you  think  the  people  were  hoping  for? 

(2)  How  do  you  know? 

2.  Bats  eat  harmful  insects  such  as  moths  and  cockroach) 
One  insect  which  they  eat  in  large  numbers  is  very  harmfi 
This  insect  is  the  mosquito  which  carries  the  germ  of  malar 

(1)  Do  you  think  the  bat  helps  to  protect  man’s  health 

(2)  How  do  you  know? 

3.  Milk  is  a  better  food  than  meat  or  eggs.  One  pound 
cheese  gives  more  energy  than  one  pound  of  fowl 
steak,  and  more  protein  than  an  equal  amount  of  fowl 
ham. 

(1)  Is  cheese  a  more  expensive  or  a  cheaper  food  th; 
meat? 

(2)  Is  cheese  more  or  less  valuable  food  than  round  steal 
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4.  Some  Chinese  believe  that  they  must  do  what  their  ancestors 
I  did.  Because  their  fathers  had  no  automobiles,  radios,  or 
telephones,  they  think  they  should  not  have  any.  They  do 
not  like  new  things. 

(1)  Is  the  civilization  of  China  ancient  or  modern? 

(2)  Would  you  expect  to  find  the  radio  in  great  use  in 
China  ?  Why  or  why  not  ? 

(3)  Would  you  expect  to  find  wooden  plows  in  use  in 
China  ?  Why  or  why  not  ? 


Comprehension  Test 

To  the  Pupil :  Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  as  many 
times  as  you  wish.  Then  answer  the  questions 
below. 

The  first  gloves  made  in  the  United  States  were  of  thick  buck* 
kin,  for  there  was  much  heavy  work  to  be  done  in  the  forest 
.nd  on  the  land.  The  skin  was  tanned  in  Indian  fashion,  by 
ubbing  into  the  flesh  side  the  brains  of  the  deer  —  though  how 
he  Indians  ever  thought  of  using  them  is  a  mystery.  Later, 
he  white  folk  tried  to  tan  with  pigs’  brains ;  but  however  valu¬ 
able  the  brains  of  a  pig  may  be  to  himself,  they  do  not  contain 
ihe  properties  of  soda  ash  which  made  those  of  the  deer  useful 
or  this  purpose. 

Years  ago,  when  a  man  set  out  to  manufacture  gloves,  usually 
nly  a  few  dozen  pairs,  he  cut  out  a  pattern  from  a  shingle  or  a 
•iece  of  pasteboard,  laid  it  upon  a  skin,  marked  around  it,  and 
iut  it  out  with  shears.  Pencils  were  not  common,  but  the  glove- 
iiaker  was  fully  equal  to  making  his  own.  He  melted  some  lead, 
an  it  into  a  crack  in  the  kitchen  floor  —  and  cracks  were  plenti- 
lil  —  and  then  used  this  “plummet,”  as  it  was  called,  for  a 
\  larker.  After  cutting  the  large  piece  for  the  front  and  back  of 
he  glove,  he  cut  out  from  the  scraps  remaining  the  “fourchettes,” 

1  jr  forks ;  that  is,  the  narrow  strips  that  make  the  sides  of  the 
angers.  Smaller  scraps  were  put  in  to  welt  the  seams,  and  all 
his  went  off  in  great  bundles  to  farmhouses  to  be  sewed  by  the 
irmers’  wives  and  daughters  for  the  earning  of  pin-money.1 

'From  Bolenius,  E.  The  Bolenius  Readers,  Fourth  Reader,  p.  79,  op.  cit. 
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1.  Why  were  the  first  gloves  made  in  the  United  States  mad< 
of  thick  buckskin  ? 

2.  How  was  the  skin  tanned  ? 

3.  What  did  the  brains  of  deer  contain  that  is  necessary  fo] 
tanning  ? 

4.  Of  what  was  the  pattern  made  ? 

5.  Who  sewed  the  gloves? 

The  foregoing  examples  of  informal  tests  do  not  cover  al 
the  types  which  may  be  used  to  improve  comprehension  dur 
ing  the  intermediate  grades.  They  are  merely  illustrative 
Further,  they  do  not  indicate  all  the  reading  abilities  upoi 
which  informal  tests  should  be  given  during  this  period.  The] 
refer  only  to  comprehension.  Examples  of  other  informa 
tests  covering  reading  abilities  other  than  comprehension  wil 
appear  in  Chapters  IX  to  XII  inclusive. 

There  are  several  standardized  tests  suitable  for  the  measure 
ment  of  comprehension  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtl 
grades.  These  tests  will  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  a 
those  described  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  A  brief  descriptioi 
of  some  of  the  better  known  tests  follows : 

1.  Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Silent  Reading 
(described  briefly  in  Chapter  VII).  Suitable  for  intermediat 
grades. 

2.  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test ?  In  Part  I  comprehension  0 
simple  narrative  is  checked ;  Part  II  involves  the  comprehen 
sion  of  paragraphs.  The  test  is  suitable  for  all  the  inter 
mediate  grades,  and  yields  separate  measures  of  speed  an< 
comprehension. 

3.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  3  (described  briefly  in  Chapte 
VII).  Suitable  for  all  intermediate  grades. 

4.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination ,  Sigma  III*  This  test 

1  Burgess,  M.  A.  Burgess  Picture  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Silent  Reading,  op.  ci 

2  Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test.  S.  A.  Courtis,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3  Gates,  A.  I.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Co 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

4  Haggerty,  M.  E.  and  L.  C.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  HI.  Wor 
Book  Company,  New  York. 
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uitable  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  consists  of  three 
-arts.  The  first  part  is  a  vocabulary  test  of  50  graded 
rords.  The  second  part  checks  the  comprehension  of  40 
sntences.  The  third  part  covers  comprehension  of  para- 
raphs. 

5.  Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test ,  I  and  II.1 
'his  test  is  suitable  for  all  intermediate  grades.  Its  essential 
jurpose  is  to  measure  comprehension  of  paragraphs.  It  also 
Measures  speed. 

i  6.  Reading  Examination ,  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Ad~ 
meed  Examination .2  This  test  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
;sts  of  comprehension  available.  It  measures  word  meaning, 
intenc.e  meaning,  and  paragraph  meaning  separately. 

7.  Stone  Series  of  Narrative  Reading  Tests. 3  This  test  meas- 
res  comprehension  in  terms  of  two  extended  stories.  There 
!  one  test  booklet  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  a  second 
•r  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

8.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale}  This  test  covers  all 
le  intermediate  grades.  It  presumably  measures  compre¬ 
ssion  of  paragraphs.  There  are  ten  forms  which  make 
Dssible  the  measurement  of  improvement  in  comprehension 
ich  month  during  the  school  year. 

9.  The  Nelson  Silent  Reading  Test}  Forms  A  and  B. 
hese  tests  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  reading 
j)ility  of  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  inclusive,  and  to  serve 

a  diagnostic  instrument  for  determining  pupil  difficulties, 
wo  forms  of  the  tests  are  available.  These  are  identical  in 

1  Monroe,  W.  S.  Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  I  and  II.  World  Book 
i  mpany,  New  York. 

2  Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Ad- 
Wed  Examination.  World  Book  Company,  New  York. 

1 3 * *  Stone,  C.  R.,  Buehrman,  O.,  and  Murphy,  L.  Stone  Series  of  Narrative  Reading 
ps.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

'^Thorndike,  E.  L.,  and  McCall,  W.  A.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale.  Bureau 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

j6  Nelson,  J.  J.  The  Nelson  Silent  Reading  Test.  For  Grades  3-8,  Forms  A  and  B 

mghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1931. 
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difficulty  and  in  construction,  each  consisting  of  a  vocabular 
test  and  a  paragraph  test.  The  Vocabulary  Test  consists  o] 
twenty-five  paragraphs,  each  followed  by  three  question! 
concerning  the  content  of  the  paragraph,  the  question  being 
in  the  four-response  form.  See  pages  270-271  for  furthej 
description  of  this  test. 


PROBLEM  7.  MATERIALS  NEEDED  IN  THE  CLASSROOI 
FOR  DEVELOPING  COMPREHENSION  DURING  THI 
FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  TRAINING 

So  far  the  present  chapter  has  discussed  five  different  instruc 
tional  activities  to  be  carried  out  during  the  intermediate 
grades  for  purposes  of  improving  comprehension.  These  are 
(1)  systematic  drill  exercises ;  (2)  wide  reading  in  connectioi 
with  the  teaching  of  the  content  subjects;  (3)  incidenta 
reading  in  connection  with  other  school  work ;  (4)  the  develop 
ment  of  proper  eye-movements  and  increased  speed; 

(5)  the  use  of  informal  tests. 

The  materials  needed  to  carry  out  these  instructional  activ 
ities  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  during  the  second  an( 
third  grades.  A  brief  statement  of  their  description  and  us( 
follows. 


1.  The  silent  reading  textbook.  There  should  be  available  on< 
or  more  duplicate  sets  of  books  to  be  used  in  connection  witl 
comprehension  drill  exercises.  These  books  may  be  science 
hygiene,  history,  or  geography  books  as  well  as  so-callec 
readers.  While  the  criteria  for  such  a  set  of  books  wen 
described  in  Chapter  IV,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  agair 
that  the  content  should  be  factual  rather  than  literary 
(See  Problem  2  in  this  chapter.) 

2.  Single  copies  of  many  different  books  of  a  factual  type.  Thes< 
books  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  use  of  th( 
problem  method  in  teaching  the  content  subjects.  Sucl 
material  makes  wide  reading  in  these  fields  possible.  (Set 
Problem  3  in  this  chapter.) 
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3.  Sets  of  textbooks  such  as  arithmetic  and  geographies.  These 
sets  will  be  used  to  teach  certain  comprehension  skills 
peculiar  to  study  of  these  subjects.  (See  Problem  4  in  this 
chapter.) 

4.  Flash  cards.  These  phrase  and  sentence  cards  will  be  used 
I  as  rapid  exposure  exercises  in  increasing  speed,  developing 

proper  eye-movements,  and  decreasing  lip-movement.  (See 
Problem  5  in  this  chapter.) 

5.  Single  copies  of  many  different  books.  These  books,  of  both 
[  a  literary  and  factual  type,  will  provide  opportunity  for  a 

pupil  to  engage  in  a  great  deal  of  free  reading.1  This  free 
I  reading  should  aid  considerably  in  increasing  both  speed 
and  comprehension. 

6.  Phonetic  materials.  As  mentioned  previously  those  pupils 
'  who  have  not  developed  independent  word  recognition 

should  receive  diagnostic  and  remedial  attention.  Appro¬ 
priate  phonetic  materials  should  be  available. 

7.  Informal  tests.  These  tests  constructed  by  the  teacher  or 
supervisory  officers  will  be  used  for  purposes  previously 
indicated. 

DESIRABLE  LEVELS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Concerning  adequate  standards  of  achievement  for  pupils 
ho  complete  the  fourth  period  of  training  in  comprehension, 
he  Report  of  the  National  Committee  offers  the  following 

tatement : 2 

; 

,  Pupils  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the 
I  fourth  period  of  reading  instruction  reveal  the  following  charac- 
!  teristics  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade : 

1.  They  are  familiar  through  reading  with  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fields  of  human  experience. 

12.  They  have  acquired  strong  motives  for,  and  keen  interest 
in,  reading  for  information  and  pleasure. 

1  Free  reading  is  really  a  part  of  the  program  in  literature  rather  than  the  work  type 
i  silent  reading.  Detailed  discussion  of  the  meaning,  purposes,  and  administration  of 
ee  reading  will  appear  in  Chapter  XIV.  There  will  be  discussed  also  the  types  of  books 
;eded  for  this  purpose. 

;  2  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  62-64.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
ducation,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 
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3.  They  have  developed  a  broad  foundation  in  habits  of  intelli¬ 
gent  interpretation  and  study,  including  reading  for  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes. 

4.  They  approximate  maturity  in  the  fundamental  habits  of 
reading,  such  as  rate  and  accuracy  of  recognition,  a  wide  spar 
of  recognition,  rhythmical  progress  of  perception,  a  wide  eye- 
voice  span  in  oral  reading,  and  speed  in  silent  reading. 

5.  They  use  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  sources 
of  information  economically  and  skilfully. 

The  achievements  of  pupils  may  be  determined  objectivel) 
and  compared  with  current  standards  of  accomplishmen 
through  the  use  of  the  following  standardized  reading  tests : 

Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Silent  Reading  Ability. 

Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test. 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2. 

Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test. 

Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs. 

Stanford  Reading  Examination. 

Starch  Silent  Reading  Test. 

Thorndike-McCall  Silent  Reading  Tests. 

The  fact  has  been  emphasized  that  the  standard  scores  whid 
accompany  reading  tests  are  based  on  the  results  of  instructio 
as  it  has  been  given  in  the  past.  In  a  study  including  the  us 
of  five  standardized  tests,  evidence  was  secured  which  show 
that  schools  may  easily  surpass  current  standards  of  accomplisl 
ment  by  providing  wide  reading  opportunities  and  by  makin 
use  of  improved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  outline  whic 
follows,  the  average  scores  are  given  of  pupils  who  satisfactoril 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  reading  period  at  the  en 
of  the  sixth  grade.  The  standard  scores  as  well  as  the  propose 
desirable  standards  are  included  for  purposes  of  comparisoi 
Desirable  standards  should  be  determined  for  the  other  tes 
listed  above. 

1 .  In  depth  of  comprehension : 

Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test : 

Sixth-Grade  Standard  Score,  21. 

Desirable  Standard,  23. 

Thorndike-McCall  Silent  Reading  Test : 

Sixth-Grade  Standard  Score,  53.7. 

Desirable  Standard,  56. 
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2.  In  rate  of  accurate  interpretation : 

Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Silent  Reading  Ability : 
Sixth-Grade  Standard  Score,  50. 

Desirable  Standard,  56. 

3.  In  speed  of  silent  reading : 

Starch  Silent  Reading  Test : 

Sixth-Grade  Standard  Score,  192  words  per  min¬ 
ute. 

Desirable  Standard,  250  words  per  minute. 


A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


The  present  chapter  has  considered  o/ily  the  development 
if  comprehension  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Attention  has 
)een  given  to :  (1)  the  aims  of  instruction,  and  (2)  the  ma- 
erials  needed  in  the  classroom,  as  general  problems.  As 
ypical  and  essential  instructional  activities  it  has  considered  : 
1)  comprehension  drill  exercises;  (2)  wide  reading  in  con- 
lection  with  the  content  subjects ;  (3)  incidental  reading  in 
j.onnection  with  various  school  activities ;  (4)  the  development 
if  certain  fundamental  mechanical  reading  skills ;  and  (5)  the 
use  of  informal  tests. 

The  present  chapter  closes  the  discussion  of  the  development 
if  comprehension.  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive  considered 
his  problem  in  the  kindergarten,  first  grade,  second  and 
;hird  grades,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  respec- 
ively. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  program  in  comprehension  is  merely 
he  backbone  of  a  complete  reading  program.  There  remain 
!ret  the  four  other  jobs  to  be  carried  out  in  the  work  type  of 
ilent  reading,  the  program  in  literature,  and  the  program  in 
he  work  type  of  oral  reading. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  directed  to  the  remainder 
if  the  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  in  the  next 
our  chapters.  The  program  in  literature  will  be  presented  in 
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Chapters  XIII  to  XV.  Chapter  XV  will  discuss  the  wor 
type  of  oral  reading. 

We  turn  now  in  Chapter  IX  to  a  consideration  of  the  secon 
large  instructional  job  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  - 
the  ability  to  locate  information  quickly  and  accurately  in  tb 
light  of  the  problem  at  hand. 


I 


CHAPTER  IX 

TEACHING  THE  ABILITY  TO  LOCATE 
INFORMATION 

Chapter  IV  introduced  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  one 
)f  four  necessary  types  of  reading  instruction.  For  this  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  reading  five  major  objectives  were  proposed, 
[n  very  brief  form  these  are :  (i)  comprehension ;  (2)  loca¬ 
tion  of  information;  (3)  selection  and  evaluation  of  material 
read ;  (4)  organization  of  material  read;  and  (5)  remem¬ 
brance. 

The  first  of  these  objectives,  comprehension,  represents  the 
basic  job  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  is  fundamental  to  the 
levelopment  of  all  other  abilities  in  all  four  types  of  reading 
nstruction.  The  program  to  be  carried  out  in  comprehension, 
:rom  the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  was  discussed 
n  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  consider  the  second 
>)f  these  major  objectives  —  namely,  the  ability  to  locate  in¬ 
formation  quickly  and  accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problem  in 
nind.  The  discussion  will  seek  to  throw  light  on  instruction 
n  this  ability  in  terms  of  the  four  fundamental  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  I.  As  noted,  these  problems  are  :  (1)  What 
specific  items  or  abilities  should  be  taught?  (2)  What  is 
mown  about  the  grade-placement  of  these  abilities  ?  (3)  What 
methods  and  materials  should  be  employed  in  teaching  these 
ibilities  ?  and  (4)  How  may  pupil  accomplishment  in  these 
tbilities  be  measured  ? 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  ability  to  locate 
information  ?  When  confronted  by  a  problem  to  be  understood 
br  solved  by  means  of  intelligent  reading,  one  discovers  the 
leed  of  being  able  to  find  or  locate  inhumation  relative  to  that 
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problem.  When  the  content  subjects  in  the  elementary  scho 
are  taught  in  a  manner  which  stimulates  and  emphasizi 
reflective  thinking,  the  child  finds  it  necessary  to  locate  info 
mation  before  he  can  carry  forward  effective  study.  Whe 
the  adult  seeks  information  through  reading  which  will  thro- 
light  on  his  problem,  he  must  know  where  and  how  to  find  i 
It  seems  clear  that  by  means  of  problematic  reading  one  canm 
get  far  in  digesting  information  relative  to  a  given  problei 
until  suitable  reading  material  is  first  located.  This  mean 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  constitute  the  common  sources  c 
information  and  the  ability  to  use  these  sources  effectivel 
are  imperative  needs.  Among  other  things  there  is  the  nee 
for  the  ability  to  use  the  index  of  a  book,  the  encyclopedia 
the  atlas,  the  dictionary,  and  the  like.  This  process  of  dis 
covering  appropriate  information  in  suitable  sources  is  know] 
as  locating  information. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  this  ability 
It  seems  apparent  that  its  absence  may  easily  block  much  inde 
pendent  learning.  A  casual  observation  of  the  activities  o 
people  in  libraries  and  in  their  use  of  books  does  not  show  grea 
independence  in  gathering  reading  material  intelligently.  Th< 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  study  activities  of  pupils 
Further,  it  is  important  that  the  school  provide  pupils  witl 
the  tools  and  technic  of  self-instruction,  inasmuch  as  the  perioJ 
of  directed  school  education  is  brief,  to  say  the  least.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  ability  to  locate  information  is  one  essentia 
tool  in  making  people  independent  in  learning  through  reading, 

2.  Should  a  definite  and  direct  program  in  teaching  the  ability 
to  locate  information  be  provided  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  elementary  school  has  not  realized  adequately  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  teaching  children  to  locate  information.  In 
most  schools  any  definite  and  organized  program  of  instruction 
in  this  ability  is  entirely  lacking.  In  other  schools  only 
incidental  instruction  is  provided.  Even  in  schools  where  a 
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finite  attack  is  followed,  the  instruction  often  is  mean¬ 
ness. 

The  lack  of  any  definite  program  may  be  due  to  several 
uses.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  naive  assumption  that 
3  usual  reading  program,  limited  to  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
c  appreciation  of  literature,  and  fluency  in  oral  reading  will 
tomatically  care  for  all  important  reading  abilities.  Clearly, 
:h  faith  does  not  consider  the  fact  that  many  abilities  re¬ 
ared  in  locating  information  are  largely  foreign  to  the  ordi- 
ry  reading  program.  The  ability  to  alphabetize  is  a  case 
point.  Relatively  recent  experimental  work  has  shown 
it  people  read  by  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  rather  than 
'individual  letters,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  knowledge 
| the  alphabet  in  understanding  material  read.  Hasty  con- 
sions  drawn  by  enthusiastic  educators  in  many  cases  have 
j  to  the  elimination  of  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  from  the 
ding  program.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  ability  to 
ognize  the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  not  required 
efficient  comprehension,  it  does  not  follow  that  instruction 
(the  alphabet  should  be  side-stepped.  A  really  effective 
iding  program  will  include  instruction  in  locating  informa- 
fi,  and  this  ability  necessarily  includes  the  ability  to  alpha- 
|ize  which,  in  turn,  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ihabet. 

pie  lack  of  a  program  of  instruction  in  locating  information 
jy  be  due  also  to  a  belief  that  such  work  belongs  in  the  high 
iooI  or  college,  rather  than  in  the  elementary  school, 
fere  is  possibly  the  belief  that  the  elementary-school  child 
;  no  need  for  or  interest  in  such  instruction,  or  that  it  is  too 
!icult  for  him.  A  little  actual  instruction  will  show  that 
j  average  pupil  is  amply  capable  of  and  interested  in  acquir- 
|  the  ability  to  locate  information,  provided  the  teaching 
f  a  sensible  character  and  is  capable  of  establishing  effective 
tivation.  Furthermore,  a  brief  period  of  instruction  placed 
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at  the  high  school  or  college  level  is  not  likely  to  be  adequalj 
to  say  nothing  of  the  learning  consequently  denied  to  the  pull 
who  is  eliminated  from  school  early  in  his  educational  carei 

A  third  possible  reason  for  the  lack  of  a  program  in  locati] 
information  lies  in  a  rather  sentimental  attitude  held  by  certa 
persons  toward  methods  of  education.  Of  late  years  mai 
educators  have  been  intensely  interested  in  making  learnii 
attractive  and  satisfying  to  the  child.  In  many  cases  tl 
interest  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  educational  practk 
assumed  to  be  in  themselves  annoying  to  the  pupil.  Amo 
the  practices  suggested  for  elimination  is  that  of  drill.  Im 
much  as  effective  instruction  in  locating  information  a 
parently  requires  the  use  of  drill  lessons  on  specific  skills,  the 
has  been  some  question  of  the  advisability  of  making  provisi 
for  it.  Such  procedure,  however,  does  not  seem  satisfactoi 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  people  learn  kno 
that  many  things  must  be  learned  by  means  of  intelligent  pr< 
tice.  Further,  hundreds  of  successful  teachers  have  fou 
that  useful  drill  can  be  made  highly  interesting  to  pupils  men 
through  providing  means  by  which  they  can  see  the  results 
their  practice. 

If  instruction  in  locating  information  is  not  entirely  lackii 
it  is  frequently  left  to  incidental  teaching.  The  vark 
abilities  needed  are  taught  only  when  the  teacher  happ( 
to  think  of  them,  when  the  child  is  blocked  in  study,  or  wl 
work  in  various  subjects  makes  such  instruction  appropria 
Such  teaching  often  means  chance  teaching.  If  the  ch 
learns,  it  is  probable  that  he  learns  by  good  fortune.  Effect 
instruction  requires  more  than  this.  It  seems  reasonable  1 
assume  that  the  best  results  can  be  expected  only  when  dir  ;  i 
and  systematic  instruction  in  required  skills  is  provided 
means  of  sensible  teaching. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  systematic  program  of  instruct  j 
in  locating  information  often  has  resulted  in  meaningless  tea  • 
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1 5.  The  child  has  not  been  led  to  see  the  need  and  importance 
being  able  to  use  sources  of  information.  Too  often  instruc- 
n  has  consisted  of  drill  exercises  exclusively.  The  pupil 
s  inferred  that  his  chief  need  for  locating  information  consists 
il  completing  drill  exercises  successfully.  Obviously,  too  little 
1  :ention  is  paid  to  making  provision  for  the  child  to  make  use 
■i  skills  acquired  during  drill  periods. 

:  In  the  writer’s  judgment,  the  elementary-school  program  in 
!  iding  should  include  a  direct  and  systematized  plan  of  in- 
1  uction  in  locating  information.  There  must  be  a  detailed 
:  ;-up  of  the  specific  abilities  to  be  taught.  Much  of  the 
;  idling  will  necessarily  consist  of  definite  drill  exercises  which 
1 11  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  daily  reading  program, 
i  fective  methods  and  materials  need  to  be  discovered.  Ade- 
ate  review  must  be  planned.  Means  must  be  provided  by 
Uich  the  pupil  can  make  use  of  skills  gained  during  drill 
riods.  In  short,  the  instruction  must  be  as  direct  and 
1  >tematic  as  that  now  provided  for  effective  teaching  in  spell- 
! ;  or  arithmetic. 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  comprehension  and  the  ability 
,  locate  information  ?  The  ability  to  locate  information  pre- 
!.  pposes  the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read.  It  is  obvious 
it  one  cannot  use  sources  of  information  unless  he  is  able 
!  understand  what  he  must  read  in  order  to  use  these  sources, 
msequently,  the  abilities  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching  chil- 
:  an  to  locate  information  presuppose  a  mastery  of  the  me- 
anics  of  reading  and  other  abilities  inherent  in  comprehen- 
n.  This  means  that  most  of  the  abilities  to  be  taught  in 
gating  information  will  for  the  most  part  follow  or  occur 
aultaneously  with  foundational  instruction  in  comprehension 
the  first  grades,  as  discussed  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  It 
important  to  keep  in  mind  also  that  a  reading  program 
rich  teaches  only  comprehension  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
'agination  succeed  in  training  children  to  locate  information. 
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The  program  in  locating  information  is  a  definite  program 
its  own  right,  to  be  considered  as  an  instructional  job  in  ad< 
tion  to  comprehension. 

4.  What  items  or  abilities  should  be  included  in  teaching  ch 
dren  to  locate  information?  So  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
objective  research  has  been  directed  at  the  problem  of  det< 
mining  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  abilities  requii 
in  locating  information.  However,  a  subjective  analysis 
what  appear  to  be  the  more  or  less  common  activities  in  wh: 
one  locates  information  shows  the  apparent  need  for  seve 
general  abilities,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  definite  instr 
tional  objective  or  item  to  be  taught.  Among  these  gene 
abilities  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  common : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  location,  purpose,  and  contents  of 
different  printed  parts  of  a  book. 

2.  The  ability  to  use  the  index  of  a  book. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  the  library  card  file. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  the  reader’s  guide. 

5.  The  ability  to  use  the  table  of  contents  of  a  book. 

6.  The  ability  to  use  the  encyclopedia. 

7.  The  ability  to  use  yearbooks  such  as  the  World  Almana( 

8.  The  ability  to  use  the  dictionary. 

9.  The  ability  to  use  the  atlas. 

10.  The  ability  to  use  bound  volumes  of  magazines. 

11.  The  ability  to  use  the  telephone  directory. 

12.  The  ability  to  use  the  railway  guide. 

13.  The  ability  to  handle  a  book  with  proper  care. 

14.  The  ability  to  skim. 

15.  A  knowledge  of  the  function,  organization,  and  opera 
of  the  public  library. 

As  noted  above,  each  of  the  foregoing  abilities  represenl  a 
definite  need  in  locating  information  and  a  clear  objectiv<  I 
instruction.  Any  course  of  study  in  reading  which  inch  s 
them  as  specific  objectives  or  goals  to  be  attained  is  much  n  d 
definite  in  its  statement  of  objectives  than  are  most  cou  4 
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!  study  at  the  present  writing,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
iter,  they  are  yet  too  general  in  character.  They  do  not 
Dose  the  real  instructional  job  that  exists  for  the  teacher, 
ey  can  be  made  much  more  workable  by  means  of  a  further 
alysis  of  each  ability  listed,  showing  the  specific  knowledges, 
11s,  habits,  and  attitudes  involved  in  each  case. 

Analysis  of  the  actual  job  of  using  various  types  of  book 
lexes,  under  stimulation  from  various  types  of  problems, 
j>ws  that  a  number  of  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes 
required  in  using  an  index  properly.  These  may  be  stated 
jfollows : 

i.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose,  content,  and  value  of  the  index. 


A  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  index. 

The  ability  to  alphabetize  : 

(a)  The  ability  to  recognize  each  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

( b )  A  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet. 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  of  a  word  which 
determines  its  position  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  material  in 
the  index  may  be  presented. 

The  ability  to  determine  which  word  among  others  in  the 
statement  of  a  problem  is  the  best  to  use  as  a  key  word  in 
locating  the  source  of  information  in  the  index. 

6.  The  ability  to  select  words  other  than  the  key  word  which 
may  lead  to  additional  information  on  the  problem. 

7.  The  ability  to  choose  the  proper  sub-topic. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks  and 
various  signs  as  used  in  the  index. 

9.  The  ability  to  use  cross-references. 

d.  The  ability  to  locate  quickly  on  the  page  the  information  to 
which  the  index  refers. 

1.  The  habit  of  using  the  index  when  searching  for  information 
in  a  book. 

The  foregoing  list  represents  eleven  abilities  needed  in  the 
bessful  use  of  the  index.  It  represents  also  eleven  definite 
fractional  objectives  which,  when  taken  together,  constitute 
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one  small  unit  of  work  in  teaching  the  ability  to  locate  infom 
tion.  Their  statement  makes  possible  for  the  teacher  a  m 
clear  and  conscious  instructional  job. 

For  a  second  example,  consider  the  abilities  involved  ii 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  printed  parts  of  a  bo 
An  analysis  of  this  knowledge  shows  location,  purpose,  i 
contents  of  the  following  items  to  be  involved : 


i. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7* 

8. 

9- 

10. 


11. 

12. 


The  title  page. 

The  copyright  page. 

The  introduction. 

The  preface. 

The  table  of  contents. 

List  of  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  body  of  the  book. 

The  glossary. 

The  appendix. 

The  index. 

Such  aids  as  footnotes,  topical  headings,  and  running  he; 
The  tables,  graphs,  etc. 


An  analysis  of  the  ability  to  use  the  encyclopedia  effecth  f 
shows  the  need  for  the  following  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  -  \ 
attitudes : 


1.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose,  contents,  and  value  of 
encyclopedia. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  material  in 
encyclopedia  is  arranged. 

3.  The  ability  to  alphabetize. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  purpose  of  the  index  in 
encyclopedia. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  guide  letters  on  the  cov< 

6.  The  ability  to  judge  the  reliability  of  the  material 
sented. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  placement  of  compound  words. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  certain  signs  and  ma|$, 
such  as  the  parenthesis,  italics,  bold  face  type,  etc. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  encyclopedia. 

10,  The  ability  to  use  pronunciation  keys. 
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11.  The  ability  to  use  cross  references. 

12.  The  ability  to  use  guide  words. 

13.  A  knowledge  of  how  encyclopedias  are  prepared. 

14.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  bibliographies  at  the  close  of 
articles. 

15.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  the  encyclopedia  up  to  date. 

16.  The  habit  of  using  the  encyclopedia  when  locating  informa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  fourth  and  final  example  consider  the  ability  to  handle 
book  with  proper  care.  The  following  knowledges,  skills, 
bits,  and  attitudes  seem  to  be  required : 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  books. 

1  2.  A  knowledge  of  why  books  need  to  be  preserved. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  having  clean  and  dry  hands 
when  handling  a  book. 

4.  The  ability  to  open  a  new  book  properly. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  mark  one’s  place  in  a  book. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  when  it  is  permissible  to  write  in  a  book. 

7.  The  ability  to  pack  books  on  shelves  properly. 

I  8.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  turn  the  pages  and  how  to  open 
'  closed  pages. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  what  rough  handling  does  to  a  book. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  a  book, 
[i.  A  knowledge  of  how  the  sections  are  formed,  sewed  together, 
and  fastened  to  the  cover. 

t2.  A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  purpose  of  end  and  fly 
1 j  leaves. 

f3.  A  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of 
!  binding. 

;4.  The  habit  of  taking  proper  care  of  books. 

The  four  preceding  examples  are  illustrations  of  the  subjec- 
e  discovery  of  very  specific  items  or  abilities  to  be  included 
a  program  of  instruction  in  locating  information.  The 
iter  does  not  claim  that  all  the  important  abilities  required 
i  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  four  examples  have  been  listed, 
i  t  the  analysis  shown  represents  the  type  of  thing  which 
I  ids  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  each  common  source  of  informa- 
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tion  or  general  ability  to  be  taught.  While  the  writer  realh 
that  this  type  of  work  is  subjective  in  character,  it  seems  re 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  results  obtained  are  better  th 
vagueness  or  generalities,  and  that  they  may  be  used  adv£ 
tageously  while  awaiting  the  results  of  objective  research, 
has  been  the  writer’s  experience  that  such  subjective  analy: 
as  these  four  examples  represent  bring  to  the  teacher  a  cl( 
consciousness  of  what  needs  to  be  taught  in  terms  of  abilit 
needed  by  the  child  in  order  to  get  an  important  job  done. 

5.  How  should  the  grade-placement  of  instruction  in  abil 
to  locate  information  be  made  ?  The  writer  knows  of  no  reseai 
which  has  been  directed  at  the  problem  of  determining  in  wh 
grade  or  grades  the  abilities  involved  in  locating  informati 
should  be  taught.  At  the  present  time  the  problem  is  larg< 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  actual  practice.  It  seems  plausib 
however,  to  call  attention  to  certain  general  propositi( 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  problem. 

As  a  first  proposition  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  job 
teaching  the  ability  to  locate  information  cannot  and  shoi 
not  be  taught  within  a  single  grade,  nor  is  it  likely  that  1 
use  of  any  one  common  source  can  be  taught  complet 
within  a  single  grade.  Certain  important  abilities  requii 
in  the  use  of  certain  sources  apparently  may  be  taught  duri 
the  first  school  year.  For  example,  work  in  alphabetiz 
may  be  initiated  easily  in  the  first  grade,  even  though  it  vc 
not  be  considered  consciously  as  a  definite  part  of  the  progr 
in  locating  information.  Instruction  relative  to  some  abilit  > 
must  necessarily  be  postponed.  For  example,  the  ability  > 
use  cross  references  must  be  delayed  perhaps  until  the  fi  1 
grade.  Such  examples  illustrate  the  proposition  that  s 
entire  teaching  activity  relative  to  the  use  of  a  single  sou  5 
of  information  may  be  spread  over  several  grades.  This  i<  1. 
seems  apparent  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  initial  teach  \ 
period,  but  also  in  laying  plans  for  adequate  review. 
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1  It  seems  obvious  also  that  a  given  specific  skill  should  not 
j  taught  before  there  is  a  need  for  that  skill  in  other  work 
rformed  by  the  child,  or  until  opportunities  requiring  the 
1 2  of  that  skill  can  be  utilized  by  him.  For  example,  it  ap- 
ars  quite  futile  to  teach  the  more  complicated  abilities 
1  ative  to  the  use  of  the  index  until  the  child  needs  these 
:  ilities  in  order  to  perform  other  school  work,  such  as  that 
1  ind  in  the  content  subjects.  Clearly,  a  given  ability  should 
i  taught  in  a  grade  where  that  ability  is  most  likely  to  be 
eded  and  used  by  the  pupils  in  that  grade. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  a  given  ability  should  not  be  taught 
fore  it  can  be  understood  by  the  pupil.  Some  abilities 
solved  in  locating  information  are  much  too  difficult  to  be 
tacked  by  primary  children.  More  elementary  and  funda- 
sntal  abilities  are  more  suited  to  their  capacities.  It  seems 
1  isonable  to  assume  that  the  grade-placement  of  the  various 
ilities  involved  in  locating  information  must  be  determined 
least  partially  in  terms  of  their  learning  difficulty. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  determining  the  proper 
ade-placement  of  these  abilities.  It  is  now  possible  to  direct 
bonsiderable  amount  of  research  towards  the  solution  of  this 
oblem.  Grade-placement  in  use  at  the  present  time  has 
en  determined  by  trial-and-error  practice  and  personal  judg- 
ent.  The  experience  of  successful  teachers  has  shown  that 
icBroom’s  following  subjective  grade-placement  of  the  work 
i  the  index  is  at  least  reasonably  adequate,  although  it  ob- 
jously  awaits  correction  by  objective  data.1 
Grade  I 

i.  Alphabetizing: 

(a)  Learning  the  names  of  individual  letters  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  recognize  them. 

( b )  Learning  the  relative  position  of  the  different  letters 
in  the  alphabet. 

;  1  This  is  largely  the  work  of  Maude  McBroom,  Supervisor,  University  Elementary 
hool,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Grade  II 

i.  Alphabetizing: 


(a)  Further  work  in  learning  the  names  of  indivic 
letters  and  in  developing  the  ability  to  recogi 
them. 

C b )  Further  work  in  learning  the  relative  position  of 
different  letters  in  the  alphabet. 


Grade  III 

1.  Alphabetizing: 

(a)  Continued  work  in  learning  the  names  of  indivic  I 
letters  and  in  developing  the  ability  to  recog: 
them. 

(b)  Further  work  in  learning  the  relative  positioi|| 
the  different  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

2.  Learning  the  purpose,  value,  and  contents  of  the  index 


6. 


8. 


Learning  the  location  of  indexes. 

Learning  to  choose  the  key  word  in  problems  stated  sim 
Learning  to  choose  appropriate  sub-topics  in  sin 
problems. 

Learning  to  locate  material  quickly  on  the  page  to  w|| 
the  index  refers. 

Learning  the  form  in  which  the  material  in  simple  ind 
is  presented. 

Learning  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks  and  var 
signs  as  used  in  the  index. 


Grade  IV 

1.  Further  work  in  learning  the  location  of  indexes. 

2.  Further  work  in  learning  to  choose  the  key  word  in 
statement  of  a  problem. 

3.  Further  work  in  learning  to  choose  the  proper  sub-top  I 

4.  Further  work  in  learning  to  locate  material  quickly  or  1* 
page  to  which  the  index  refers. 

5.  Further  work  in  learning  the  form  in  which  the  mat  al„ 
in  various  types  of  indices  is  presented. 

6.  Further  work  in  learning  the  meaning  of  punctuation  m  £s: 
and  various  signs  as  used  in  indices. 

7.  Learning  to  choose  words  other  than  the  key  word  w  :h| 
may  provide  additional  information  on  a  problem.  'j 

8.  Learning  to  use  simple  cross  references 
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Grades  V  and  VI 

i.  Continued  learning  at  higher  difficulty  levels  in  all  items 
listed  in  grade  4. 

6.  What  should  characterize  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the 
I  nlity  to  locate  information  ?  As  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  three 
rpes  of  teaching  and  learning  activity  should  be  considered 
relation  to  instruction  in  locating  information.  There  is 
•st  the  problem  of  initial  teaching  when  pupils  are  introduced 
n  the  use  of  a  given  source.  Second,  there  is  the  need  for 
'afinite  and  systematized  drill  periods  in  which  concrete 
};ercises  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  abil- 
lies  required  in  using  that  source.  Finally,  opportunities 
ust  be  provided  in  which  the  pupil  will  need  to  use  the  skills 
■quired  during  drill  periods  in  order  to  succeed  in  other  im- 
'  brtant  activities. 

(|(i)  Consider  first  the  problem  of  methods  relative  to  the 
itial  teaching  which  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  use  of  a  given 
urce.  There  are  no  objective  data  to  show  what  procedures 
|  'e  effective  in  doing  this  job.  Methods  in  current  use  are  the 
suit  of  trial  and  error,  personal  opinion,  and  experienced  judg- 
1  lent.  There  is  need  for  research  which  will  determine  objec- 
yelyhow  these  abilities  can  be  taught  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  lack  of  research,  however,  does  not  prohibit  the  proposal 
;  subjective  tentative  methods  or  procedures.  Some  work 
1  this  type  has  been  constructed  in  considerable  detail.  For 
irposes  of  illustration  of  what  can  be  and  perhaps  should  be 
bne  in  the  case  of  each  important  source  of  information  to  be 
ught,  there  is  presented  in  the  following  pages  a  detailed 
|  eatment  of  procedure  in  introducing  the  ability  to  use  the 
dex.  This  material,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  supervisory  bulle- 
1  once  addressed  to  a  group  of  public  school  teachers,  is  used 
r  illustrative  purposes  because  the  index  represents  such  a 
immon  source  of  information,  and  because  several  of  the 
bilities  required  in  the  use  of  the  index  are  common  to  many 
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sources  used  in  locating  information.  In  considering  this  mil 
terial  it  should  be  noted  that  concrete  and  detailed  methodl! 
are  suggested  in  terms  of  each  specific  ability  to  be  taught. 

SUPERVISORY  BULLETIN  NO.  4 

Suggested  Procedures  on  Teaching  the  Ability  to 
Use  the  Index1 

I.  Minimum  Required  Materials :  (1)  One  set  of  highly  factuj 
books  with  a  good  index,  providing  each  pupil  with  a  copy 

(2)  individual  books  with  different  types  of  indexes 

(3)  books  of  highly  factual  material  with  no  index ;  (4)  ir 
formal  tests  on  the  use  of  the  index ;  and  (5)  a  set  of  book 
of  more  than  one  volume,  such  as  encyclopedia. 

II.  Abilities  to  Be  Taught  Together  with  Suggested  Method 
and  Materials : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose,  value,  and  content  of  the  indez 
Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  Provide  each  pupil  with 
copy  of  a  set  of  books  having  a  good  index.  Lead  the  pupil 
to  find  a  given  topic  or  subject  discussed  in  the  book  whic 
the  teacher  knows  is  in  the  book  and  which  represents 
problem  previously  considered  by  the  pupils.  For  example 
ask  pupils  to  find  information  in  the  book  relative  to  th 
location  of  the  best  wheat  region  in  the  United  States.  As! 
pupils  to  locate  a  definite  statement  in  the  book  made  b; 
the  teacher.  Ask  pupils  to  find  a  table  showing  the  amoun 
of  United  States  exports  in  corn  during  1920.  Ask  them  t< 
find  an  answer  to  a  direct  question  of  the  teacher’s,  such  a 
—  What  state  produces  the  most  cotton  ?  The  teacher  wil 
note  that  pupils  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  an  index  wil 
usually  begin  fumbling  through  the  body  of  the  book.  Sh< 
should  allow  the  pupils  to  continue  this  manner  of  searching 

1  The  writer’s  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  type  of  material  by  the  pionee 
work  of  Maude  McBroom,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  State  Uni 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The  present  material  was  constructed  by  the  writer 
the  Course  of  Study  Committee,  and  classroom  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Hibbing 
Minnesota,  sometime  during  1925-1926.  It  is  based  both  on  the  index  material 
presented  previously  in  this  chapter  and  on  similar  and  previous  work  on  the  index  com 
piled  by  Miss  McBroom. 
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for  the  information  until  they  begin  to  realize  that  such 
procedure  is  somewhat  futile. 

Pupils  may  then  ask  the  teacher  for  a  piece  of  information 
which  she  is  to  find  in  the  book.  In  such  cases  the  pupils’ 
questions  should  be  limited  to  material  which  may  be  found 
in  the  book.  The  teacher  turns  to  the  index  and  locates 
the  information  in  the  book  as  quickly  as  possible  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  provide  the  material  asked  for.  This  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  did  not  fumble  through  the  body 
of  the  book  but  by  the  use  of  some  means  was  able  to  locate 
the  information  quickly  and  accurately. 

By  the  use  of  such  methods  and  through  discussion  by 
teacher  and  students,  all  pupils  should  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  index  is  to  enable  one  to  find  information 
in  the  book,  and  as  such  exercises  continue,  it  should  become 
apparent  to  each  pupil  that  the  index  is  merely  a  list  of  the 
different  topics  discussed  in  the  book,  together  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  pages  on  which  a  discussion  concerning  the  topic  in 
question  may  be  found. 

If  each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  copy  of  a  set  of  books 
which  does  not  have  an  index,  and  is  asked  to  locate  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  topic  discussed  in  the  book,  he  should  begin  to 
realize  the  value  of  an  index.  By  asking  the  teacher  for 
information  to  be  found  in  the  book  and  by  observing  that 
she  may  use  chapter  headings,  marginal  heads,  and  other 
guides,  if  any,  such  realization  should  further  be  established. 
With  such  exercises  as  these  and  those  previously  mentioned, 
every  pupil  should  learn  that  the  value  of  the  index  is  that 
it  enables  one  to  locate  information  in  a  book  much  more 
quickly  than  can  be  done  otherwise. 

It  is  essential  that  the  pupils  have  a  feeling  of  need  for 
knowing  how  to  use  the  index  before  formal  instruction  is 
given.  The  acquisition  of  this  feeljng  may  be  partially 
initiated  by  exercises  used  in  teaching  the  purpose  and  value 
of  the  index.  Such  an  exercise  as  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  the  pupil :  After  each  of  the  following  words  write  the 
pages  on  which  you  find  something  about 
each  word : 
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1.  clover 

2.  lemons 

3.  Memphis 


4.  irrigation 

5.  petroleum 

6.  wheat 


These  exercises  may  consist  of  writing  the  words  on  th 
blackboard  with  directions  and  having  pupils  copy  them  0 
paper,  placing  the  appropriate  page  numbers  after  eac 
topic,  or  the  test  may  be  made  in  mimeographed  form,  c 
given  orally.  The  constant  exposure  of  pupils  to  situation 
which  require  an  ability  to  use  the  index  is  the  best  mean 
of  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  need. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  index. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  Provide  the  pupils  wit 
many  different  books  some  of  which  have  an  index  and 
few  of  which  do  not ;  some  of  which  are  of  a  literary  typ 
and  some  of  which  are  of  a  factual  type.  Ask  the  pupil 
to  find  the  index  in  the  book  which  they  hold.  Each  pup 
should  examine  the  different  types  of  books ;  both  literar 
and  factual,  both  with  an  index  and  without  one.  By  clas 
discussion  brought  about  through  the  discovery  of  thelocatio 
of  the  index  by  various  pupils,  emphasize  the  point  that  th 
index  usually  appears  at  the  back  of  the  book.  It  should  b 
noticed  by  teachers  and  pupils  that  some  of  the  books  ex 
amined  do  not  have  an  index,  while  others  do  have  one. 

The  following  facts  should  grow  out  of  the  discussion 
(1)  some  books  do  not  need  an  index  and  therefore  do  no 
have  it ;  (2)  books  containing  factual  material  usually  hav 
an  index ;  (3)  some  books  which  need  an  index  do  not  hav 
it ;  (4)  some  books  have  more  than  one  index.  It  should  b 
explained  that  more  than  one  index  in  a  book  is  sometimes  de  ' 
sirable.  In  books  providing  a  collection  of  poems,  for  exam 
pie,  several  indexes  follow  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  book 
They  are  usually  indexes  of  titles,  first  lines,  and  authors. 

In  addition  supply  the  class  with  a  set  of  books  arrange 
in  volumes,  such  as  the  encyclopedia,  asking  pupils  to  fini 
the  index.  Through  this  process  each  pupil  should  lear 
that  in  cases  where  the  material  is  placed  in  several  volume 
that  the  index  for  the  entire  work  is  usually  at  the  back  0 
the  last  volume  or  that  an  entire  volume  is  given  over  to 
presentation  of  the  entire  index. 
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3.  The  ability  to  alphabetize. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  There  are  three  distinct 
instructional  jobs  involved  in  teaching  the  ability  to  alpha¬ 
betize.  These  are  (1)  the  ability  to  recognize  each  letter  in 
the  alphabet;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of 
each  letter ;  and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  which 
determines  where  a  word  is  placed  in  an  alphabetical  list  of 
words. 

It  is  important  that  the  pupil  realize  the  value  of  being 
able  to  alphabetize.  Use  any  material  of  common  use  in 
ordinary  life  to  show  pupils  the  advantage  of  having  certain 
things  arranged  alphabetically.  For  example,  try  to  get 
one  or  two  pupils  to  bring  a  recipe  box  from  home  in  which 
recipes  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Point  out  the  need  of 
alphabetizing  by  use  of  telephone  directories.  Try  to  con¬ 
nect  the  use  of  alphabetizing  with  common  activities  in  life 
with  which  the  child  is  acquainted. 

In  the  advanced  grades  especially  it  may  be  helpful  to 
administer  a  brief  test  in  alphabetizing.  Such  work  should 
aid  in  establishing  a  feeling  of  need  for  learning  to  alpha¬ 
betize.  Further,  it  can  show  whether  or  not  there  is  reason 
to  teach  alphabetizing  to  the  particular  children  involved. 
The  following  illustrates  in  very  brief  form  the  type  of  test 
which  may  be  used : 

Informal  Alphabetizing  Test 

To  the  pupil :  List  the  following  words  in  alphabetical 


order 

1 .  meat 

1. 

2.  corn 

2. 

3.  cotton 

3- 

4.  lumber 

4- 

5.  steel 

5- 

6.  brick 

6. 

7.  flour 

7- 

8.  forests 

8. 

9.  wheat 

9- 

10.  flax 

10. 
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Under  the  present  school  conditions  it  is  very  probal 
that  most  pupils  will  not  be  able  to  alphabetize.  Tl 
means  that  definite  teaching  must  take  place.  Consic 
first  the  procedure  in  teaching  the  names  of  individi 
letters. 

(1)  Children  can  name  the  first  letter  of  their  name, 
the  name  of  books  they  use,  of  articles  in  the  roo 
of  the  city,  the  state,  of  the  school,  and  of  any  famili 
thing.  Children  may  name  all  the  letters  in  th< 
names  and  other  familiar  subjects.  Some  letters  m; 
be  found  in  printed  words  on  the  blackboard  or  pap< 
Children  may  identify  various  letters  on  the  board 
the  teacher  calls  them.  Pupils  may  say  letters  of  t 
alphabet  at  random,  beginning  at  different  poin 
In  general,  the  procedure  may  be  that  which  was  usi 
effectively  when  the  alphabet  was  an  actual  part 
the  school’s  program. 

(2)  Consider  second  the  problem  of  teaching  the  relati 
position  of  the  different  letters  of  the  alphab< 
Pupils  answer  such  questions  as :  What  letter  is  befo 
T,  before  Y,  before  H,  after  B,  after  E,  etc. ;  do  y< 
go  backward  or  forward  in  the  alphabet  to  P,  or 
or  D,  from  this  given  letter?  Turn  to  any  alph 
betical  list  of  words,  and  designating  a  given  lett< 
ask  —  do  you  go  forward  or  backward  to  this  or  th 
letter  ?  Such  exercises  as  the  following  may  be  plac 
on  the  board : 

What  letter  is  next  after  P  ? 

What  letter  is  just  before  L  ? 

What  is  the  first  letter  in  your  last  name  ? 

What  is  the  first  letter  in  the  name  of  yo 
city? 

Is  there  a  c  in  your  name  ? 

What  is  the  third  letter  in  the  name  of  your  stat 

(3)  The  third  job  consists  of  learning  what  determines 
word’s  position  in  an  alphabetical  list.  Pupils  mi 
arrange  the  first  names  of  their  classmates  in  alph 
betical  order,  the  spelling  words,  the  name  of  objec 
in  the  room,  etc.  Pupils  should  have,  first  of  a 
exercises  which  require  the  ability  to  arrange  wor 
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alphabetically,  involving  cases  where  the  first  letter 
is  the  only  deciding  variable.  A  brief  typical  exercise 
of  this  type  is  that  which  would  ask  pupils  to  arrange 
the  following  words  alphabetically :  corn,  lead,  flour, 
iron,  gold.  From  this  type  of  exercise  the  pupil  should 
learn  that  the  first  letter  in  each  word  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  placing  words  in  alphabetical  order. 
In  addition  there  should  be  exercises  which  enable  the 
pupil  to  see  that  in  those  cases  where  two  or  more 
words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  the  second  letter 
in  each  word  is  the  deciding  factor  in  making  the 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  exercises  in  alphabetizing 
must  be  carried  further  until  the  pupil  learns  that  the 
deciding  letter  in  the  comparison  of  two  or  more 
words  may  often  be  even  the  fifth  or  sixth  letter  of  a 
word.  Exercises  should  be  given  where  the  first 
letters  of  the  words  are  the  same ;  the  first  two  letters 
the  same,  with  the  variation  in  the  third  letter ;  the 
first  three  letters  the  same,  with  the  variation  in  the 
fourth  letter,  etc. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  material 
in  the  index  may  he  presented. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  Each  pupil  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  one  copy  of  a  set  of  books  with  a  good  index. 
Have  pupils  find  words  beginning  with  a ;  those  beginning 
with  b ;  those  with  c;  etc.  Ask  with  what  letter  the  last 
word  in  the  index  begins,  next  to  the  last,  etc.  Give  a  list 
of  topics  which  pupils  will  arrange  in  the  order  in  which 
they  would  be  found  in  the  index.  Out  of  such  procedure 
and  similar  methods  should  grow  the  discovery  upon  the 
part  of  each  pupil  that  the  index  is  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically. 

All  pupils  should  be  provided  with  books  which  supply  an 
index  presented  in  the  three  main  types  of  arrangement  — 
that  is,  the  single-topic  type  of  arrangement ;  the  main  sub- 
topic  arrangement  with  the  sub-topics  in  short  paragraph 
form ;  and  the  main  topic  sub-topic  arrangement  with  the 
sub-topics  in  single  word  or  column  form. 
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In  teaching  the  single-topic  type  of  arrangement  it  wi 
be  necessary  to  supply  each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  a  set  c 
books  which  provides  this  type  of  index  arrangemenl 
The  following  illustration  of  this  type  of  index  is  taken  fror 
Horn  and  McBroom.  Learn  to  Study  Reader ,  Book  III : 1 


Candles . 163 

Caves  . 195 

Chaps  . 247 

Chicago . 178 

Garbage . 229,  238 

Germs  . 194,  229 

Gold . 36 

Gong . 60 


In  studying  and  discussing  this  type  of  index  all  pupil 
should  learn  that  the  index  consists  merely  of  a  list  of  th 
topics  discussed  in  the  book  arranged  alphabetically,  an 
that  after  each  topic  are  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  whic 
something  is  written  about  the  topic.  They  should  lear 
also  that  each  word  represents  a  topic  different  from  an 
other.  Ask  pupils  to  find  topics  in  the  index,  with  th 
corresponding  page  references,  and  ask  them  to  find  th 
pages  in  the  book  which  tell  something  about  the  topic 
under  discussion.  Pupils  may  suggest  topics  to  be  found  i 
the  index.  Informal  exercises  such  as  the  following  shoul 
be  used  frequently : 

To  the  pupil :  After  each  topic  place  the  numbers  of  th 
pages  which  the  index  tells  you  contai 
something  about  the  topic. 

Candles  Chicago 

Gold  Caves 

Garbage  Gong 

The  following  index  sampling  taken  from  Webster,  Tram 
by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea,2  represents  the  type  of  arrangemen 
in  which  there  is  a  main  topic  with  sub-topics  arranged  i 
short  paragraph  form : 

1  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.  Learn  to  Study  Reader ,  Book  III.  Ginn  and  Con 
pany,  Boston,  1926. 

2  Webster,  Hanson  Hart.  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea.  Houghton  Mifflin  Con 
pany,  Boston,  1933. 
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Automobiles,  different  uses  for,  217- 
219;  how  they  came  to  be,  221-224; 
how  they  helped  to  improve  roads, 

207;  in  Europe,  220;  in  the  United 
States,  216;  rules  for  safe  driving, 

227;  used  instead  of  camel  cara¬ 
vans,  351 ;  used  on  long  journeys, 

217;  what  the  first  ones  were  like, 

224-226 

Railroads,  how  they  speed  travel, 

180,  186,  187,  287;  our  most  im¬ 
portant  means  of  land  transpor¬ 
tation,  164-165,  180-182;  effect  on 
canals  in  the  United  States,  380; 
across  Isthmus  of  Panama,  372; 
in  other  countries,  181-187,  384; 
early,  how  people  felt  about  them, 

129,  177 ;  what  early  travel  was  like, 

105-106;  118-119,127-137 

The  above  type  of  arrangement  of  index  material  is  the 
most  common  form  and  demands  adequate  treatment  in  the 
classroom.  It  will  be  well  first  to  test  the  ability  of  pupils 
to  use  this  type  of  index  by  means  of  such  types  of  informal 
exercises  as  the  following : 

To  the  pupil :  After  each  item  place  the  number  of  the 
pages  on  which  the  index  tells  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  item  may  be  found. 

1.  The  invention  of  automobiles. 

2.  Safe  travel  by  automobile. 

3.  Why  railroads  are  important. 

4.  The  differences  between  early 

and  modern  railroads. 

In  beginning  the  teaching  of  the  main  topic  sub-topic 
arrangement  it  is  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  realize  clearly 
the  need  for  a  more  detailed  and  explicit  index  than  the 
single  topic  type  provides.  A  main  topic  such  as  railroads 
may  be  suggested  to  the  class.  Through  discussion  about 
railroads,  teacher  and  pupils  may  make  a  list  of  some  of  the 
things  which  should  be  known  about  railroads.  Thus  a  list 
of  items  concerning  railroads  may  be  built.  A  typical  list 
of  such  items  would  include  the  different  kinds  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  how  railroad  travel  is  made  safe,  the  part  in  our 
daily  lives  played  by  freight  cars,  the  difficulties  of  railroad 
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building  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  necessity  f( 
bridges  and  tunnels,  etc.  The  teacher  may  then  note  tl 
including  pages  in  the  book  which  give  information  on  rai 
roads,  without  making  reference  to  particular  pages  for  eac 
item  (sub-head).  After  having  provided  each  pupil  with 
copy  of  a  set  of  books  with  an  index  of  this  type  the  teache 
may  select  a  single  item  and  ask  pupils  to  find  informatio 
on  the  item.  In  most  cases  where  no  previous  training  ha 
taken  place,  pupils  will  examine  all  including  pages  referre 
to,  finding  the  information  on  the  single  item  through 
process  of  trial  and  error.  This  example  should  be  follower 
by  a  similar  one.  When  it  is  evident  that  pupils  begin  t 
feel  the  disadvantage  of  being  required  to  examine  ever 
page  referred  to  in  order  to  locate  the  desired  informatio] 
and  the  need  of  a  better  way  of  locating  the  precise  informa 
tion  more  quickly,  the  teacher  may  begin  work  on  presenting 
this  new  form  of  index  arrangement. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  copy  of  a  set  of  books  with  ar 
index  arranged  in  this  form  (main  topic  sub-topic  type) 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  examine  this  together,  noting 
that  under  each  main  topic  are  sub-topics.  These  sub-topics 
indicate  the  different  things  which  the  book  tells  about  th< 
main  topic.  This  interrelationship  and  meaning  of  mail 
topics  and  sub-topics  must  be  made  very  clear  to  ever} 
pupil.  Pupils  should  understand  that  there  are  man) 
different  things  to  know  about  a  given  topic  and  that  al 
this  material  in  the  book  is  found  on  many  different  pages 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  list  the  different  phases  o: 
the  main  topic  discussed  in  the  book  under  the  main  topi< 
in  the  index. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  each  pupil  clearly  under¬ 
stands  that  the  sub-topics  refer  only  to  the  main  topic  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Sub-topics  are  always  placed  with 
an  indented  margin  under  the  proper  main  topic.  Immedi 
ately  after  each  sub-topic  the  page  numbers  are  listed,  which 
numbers  indicate  the  pages  on  which  one  may  find  something 
about  the  particular  phase  of  the  main  topic  which  the  sub- 
topic  represents. 

Informal  exercises  of  the  following  types  may  be  given  in 
teaching  the  distinction  between  main  heads  and  sub-heads. 
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The  following  examples  are  taken  from  Dukelow  and 
Webster,  The  Ship  Book  : 1 

(1)  To  the  pupil :  Draw  a  line  under  all  the  main  heads 

(or  all  sub-heads). 

Dory,  used  by  fishing  schooners,  50; 
as  a  pleasure  boat,  58. 

Engines,  auxiliary,  in  sailing  vessels, 

45,  53  5  Diesel,  237;  steam,  222, 

224,  237  ;  turbine,  237. 

(2)  To  the  pupil :  Draw  a  line  under  all  the  sub-topics 

which  refer  to  the  main  topic  liners. 

Lifeboats,  on  modern  steamships,  99; 
of  the  coast  guard,  x  10. 

Liners,  the  earliest,  230;  modern,  10, 

231,  236,  237,  239. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Magel¬ 
lan,  167;  visited  by  Drake,  172. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  main 
topic  sub-topic  arrangement  the  main  topics  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  just  as  in  the  single  topic  type  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  sub-topics  are  at  times  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  under  each  appropriate  main  topic. 

As  before,  teacher  and  pupils  may  build  a  list  of  items 
concerning  given  main  topics.  Pupils  may  then  locate  the 
items,  pages,  and  exact  information  referred  to  by  the  index 
in  connection  with  the  sub-topic. 

Each  pupil  should  examine  the  index  of  a  set  of  books  or 
an  anthology  which  provides  an  index  of  first  lines  of  poems, 
an  index  of  authors,  and  an  index  of  titles.  All  these  indices 
are  arranged  alphabetically.  Pupils  should  learn  that  when 
i  using  an  index  of  first  lines  care  must  be  taken  to  remember 
exactly  the  first  word  of  the  line,  because  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  first  lines  is  alway  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  word.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  an  index 
of  titles  usually  disregards  the  articles  “a,”  “an,”  and 
“the.” 

The  third  type  of  index  arrangement  is  a  main  topic  sub- 
topic  form  with  the  sub-topic  arranged  in  column  form.  The 

; 1  Dukelow,  Jean  H.,  and  Webster,  Hanson  Hart.  The  Ship  Book.  Houghton  Mifflin 
i»mpany,  Boston,  1931. 
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following  illustration  is  taken  from  Geography  of  Commera 
and  Industry: 1 


Brazil . 269-277 

Rubber . 271 

Sugar  cane . 272 

Coffee . 273 

Minerals . 275 

Railways . 276 

Waterways . 276 

Commerce . 277 

Forests . 67 

Use . 70 

Products . 73 

Value . 73 

Canada . 229 

Germany . 301 

Poland . 338 

Australia . 377 


In  presenting  this  arrangement  each  pupil  should  have  ; 
copy  of  a  set  of  books  which  contains  this  type  of  index 
Pupils  and  teacher  should  examine  the  index  together,  notinj 
that  the  chief  difference  between  this  form  and  the  previou 
form  is  that  the  sub-topics  are  arranged  in  column  form 
rather  than  short  paragraph  form.  In  neither  type  of  inde 
are  the  sub-topics  always  arranged  alphabetically;  mor 
often  they  are  presented  in  order  of  page  numbers. 

5.  The  ability  to  determine  which  word  among  others  is  th 
best  word  to  use  as  a  key  word  for  locating  the  source  t 
information  in  the  index. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials :  In  beginning  the  work  0 
teaching  pupils  to  choose  the  proper  word  to  use  as  a  mai 
topic,  it  may  be  well  to  administer  an  informal  exercij 
related  to  this  ability.  The  following  is  illustrative. 

To  the  pupil :  Underline  the  word  in  each  of  the  followin 
sentences  which  you  would  look  for  in  tl 
index  if  you  wanted  to  find  informatio 
which  would  help  you  answer  the  questioi 

1.  What  uses  are  made  of  coal  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Has  cotton  any  enemies  ? 

3.  How  is  petroleum  transported? 

1  Rocheleau.  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Published  by  permission 
The  Educational  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York,  publishers  of  The  Grade  Teachei 
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4.  In  what  states  is  iron  ore  mined  ? 

5.  How  are  our  forests  preserved  ? 

6.  Where  are  the  most  salmon  caught  ? 

The  same  type  of  exercise  may  take  place  through  oral 
discussion  in  class.  When  the  teacher  asks  pupils  to  name 
the  word  in  the  problem  which  they  think  should  be  used  as 
the  main  topic,  the  pupils  and  teacher  may  try  to  locate 
in  the  index  all  the  words  suggested  as  possible  main  topics, 
and,  in  addition,  the  exact  information  on  appropriate  pages. 
By  informing  pupils  that  the  information  answering  the 
question  can  be  found  in  the  book  and  by  showing  them  that 
some  of  their  suggestions  do  not  succeed  in  locating  the 
exact  information,  they  should  come  to  the  realization  that 
they  need  to  know  how  to  choose  the  proper  word  to  serve 
as  the  main  topic. 

To  instruct  pupils  in  how  to  choose  the  proper  word  in  a 
problem  as  the  main  topic  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  drill  on  this  particular  ability.  Teachers  should 
confront  pupils  with  numerous  sentences,  questions,  and 
problems  asking  pupils  to  select  the  main  topic.  Pupils 
should  understand  that  as  a  rule  every  statement,  question, 
or  problem  has  one  word  more  important  than  the  rest, 
which  serves  as  the  main  topic.  This  word  is  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence.  It  is  usually  the  main  thing  about 
which  the  statement  is  concerned. 

6.  The  ability  to  choose  words  other  than  the  main  topic 
word  which  one  may  use  for  locating  information 
through  the  index. 

Methods  and  Use  of  Materials:  It  should  be  obvious  that 
in  the  statement  of  a  problem  there  are  at  times  words  other 
than  the  main  topic  word  which  may  be  used  as  key  words. 
Note  the  following  question :  “What  is  the  average  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  in  Iowa?”  The  main  topic  word  may  be 
corn.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  book  contains  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  problem  other  than  that  which  is  discussed 
on  the  pages  referred  to  under  corn.  In  such  cases  one 
should  know  other  leads  to  information.  Among  these  other 
possible  sources  are  those  words  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem  other  than  the  main  topic  word.  In  the  above 
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example  Iowa  would  be  another  reference  to  locate  in  th 
index. 

In  beginning  the  work  on  this  ability  an  informal  exercis 
of  the  following  type  may  be  given : 

To  the  pupil :  In  the  following  questions  a  possible  mail 
topic  word  has  been  underlined.  Place  i 
line  under  other  words  in  each  questioi 
which  might  also  be  used  as  an  inde: 
reference. 

1.  Does  milk  ever  carry  typhoid  germs  ? 

2.  Is  steel  manufactured  in  Pittsburgh? 

3.  Does  Wisconsin  produce  more  wheat  than  any  othe 
state  ? 

4.  Is  potassium  obtained  from  sugar  beets  ? 

5.  Is  Wilmington,  Delaware,  noted  for  its  shipbuilding? 

Pupils  should  understand  that  information  impossible  t< 

locate  through  the  use  of  only  the  main  topic  word  ma; 
sometimes  be  traced  by  means  of  other  words  closely  relate< 
to  the  problem.  As  was  the  case  in  developing  the  abilit; 
to  choose  the  right  word  as  the  main  topic  word,  it  will  b 
necessary  in  developing  the  ability  to  choose  other  possibl 
important  words  to  supply  considerable  drill  concerned  onl; 
with  this  point. 

7.  The  ability  to  choose  the  proper  sub-topic. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  Through  discussion  th 
teacher  and  pupils  should  review  the  meaning  and  inter 
relationship  of  main  topics  and  sub-topics  previously  con 
sidered.  Exercises  such  as  the  following  may  be  used  ir 
beginning  the  development  of  ability  to  choose  the  prope 
sub-topic. 

To  the  pupil :  Underline  the  sub-topic  which  probabl} 
gives  the  best  answer  to  each  question. 

1.  Of  what  material  are  the  wings  of  aeroplanes  made? 

Aeroplane,  190-192;  frames  of  spruce, 

190;  mail,  192;  use  of,  192;  wings 
of  linen  or  cotton,  190 

2.  What  is  one  thing  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitut< 
for  copper  ? 
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Copper,  aluminum  —  substitute  for, 

181,  182;  in  Arizona,  180;  future 
supply,  181 ;  in  Michigan,  179;  in 
Montana,  179-180;  uses,  179,  180 

3.  Is  phosphorus  used  as  a  fertilizer? 

Phosphorus,  as  a  plant  food,  27 ;  sources, 

27 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  fact  that  the  sub-topic  to  be  used 
in  locating  a  definite  piece  of  information  depends  entirely 
upon  the  problem  under  discussion.  Discuss  with  them  the 
need  of  knowing  how  to  choose  the  right  sub-topic.  Each 
pupil  must  have  a  copy  of  a  set  of  books  providing  the 
main  topic  sub-topic  type  of  arrangement.  The  teacher 
may  place  on  the  board  a  few  main  topics  with  their  sub- 
topics,  taken  from  an  index.  Have  pupils  discuss  what 
phase  of  the  main  topic  will  probably  be  discussed  under 
each  sub-topic.  Then  the  teacher  may  set  up  a  single 
problem  concerned  with  a  phase  of  the  main  topic  which  is 
answered  in  the  material  referred  to  by  one  of  the  sub-topics. 
She  may  then  ask  pupils  to  decide  which  sub-topic  under  the 
main  topic  would  supply  the  particular  information  desired 
about  the  main  topic.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  divergence 
of  opinion,  pupils  should  use  the  various  sub-topics  suggested 
and  determine  whether  or  not  they  do  provide  the  infor¬ 
mation  desired.  When  incorrect  sub-topics  are  suggested, 
this  situation  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon 
pupils  the  possibility  of  selecting  the  wrong  sub-topic  and 
the  need  of  knowing  how  to  select  the  proper  sub-topic. 
When  the  right  sub-topic  is  found,  it  should  be  made  clear 
to  each  pupil  why  this  particular  sub-topic  is  the  right  one 
to  use.  The  relationship  between  the  question  or  problem 
and  the  correct  sub-topic  should  be  made  clear. 

The  teacher  may  write  a  question  on  the  board  such  as, 
“Is  milk  ever  a  carrier  of  typhoid?”  She  may  then  ask, 
for  example :  “What  word  would  you  look  for  in  the  index? 
(milk)  Read  all  the  sub-topics  under  milk.  Which  sub- 
topics  would  be  most  likely  to  answer  the  question?  ”  This 
work  should  be  continued  with  other  similar  questions. 

The  teacher  may  make  a  specific  statement  about  a  main 
topic.  For  example,  “  Primitive  people  of  the  cooler  climates 
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have  always  used  leather  for  clothing.”  Have  pupils  deck 
upon  the  important  word  (leather).  Have  pupils  find  th 
word  in  the  index.  Pupils  then  choose  the  sub-topic  whic 
seems  to  be  appropriate.  Pupils  turn  to  the  page  indicate 
by  this  topic  and  try  to  find  the  exact  statement  made  b 
the  teacher. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks  an 
other  signs  as  used  in  the  index. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  The  teacher  may  place  o 
the  board  a  list  of  topics  taken  from  an  index.  Each  pup 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  book  that  provides  the  sam 
index  sampling.  The  topics  of  this  list  should  be  both  mai 
and  sub-topics.  The  following  is  illustrative : 

St.  Louis,  flour  manufacture,  41 ;  rail¬ 
road  center,  205  ;  river  port,  203 
San  Domingo,  sugar  cane  from,  54 
San  Francisco,  exports  wheat  and  flour, 

41 ;  floating  logs  to,  132,  133 ;  rail¬ 
road  center,  206;  seaport,  213,  218, 

220;  shipbuilding,  188 
Savannah,  116;  seaport,  213  1 

The  teacher  should  be  certain  that  the  copy  of  the  index  0 
the  board  includes  the  commas  and  semicolons  just  as  the 
are  in  the  index  in  the  pupils’  hands.  Through  the  use  ( 
the  index  on  the  board  and  in  the  books  call  attention  c 
pupils  to  commas  and  semicolons.  Ask  pupils  for  possibl 
explanation  of  these.  Each  pupil  should  learn  that  th 
comma  is  used  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  to  separate  th 
main  topic  from  the  first  sub-topic;  (2)  to  separate  a  mai 
topic  from  the  first  page  reference  to  that  main  topic 
(3)  to  separate  a  sub-topic  from  its  page  reference ;  (4)  t 
separate  from  each  other  the  various  page  references  mad 
to  a  main  topic  or  to  a  sub-topic.  In  addition  each  pupi 
should  learn  that  the  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  las 
page  reference  to  a  sub-topic  from  the  immediately  followin' 
sub-topic  itself. 

Frequent  use  of  the  following  type  of  informal  exercise 
may  be  beneficial. 

1  Fisher,  E.  Resources  and  Industries  in  the  United  States.  Ginn  and  Company 
Boston. 
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To  the  pupil :  The  following  is  a  section  of  an  index. 

Fill  in  the  commas  and  semicolons  in  their 
proper  places. 

Brazil  cocoa  212  coffee  212  iron  re¬ 
sources  compared  with  United  States 
112  rubber  212 

Clover  in  crop  rotation  29  honey  from 
61  for  sheet  87 

Dairy  products  82  84  89  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  82  States  leading  in  pro¬ 
duction  83. 

Supply  pupils  with  various  books  containing  good  indexes. 
These  various  indexes  should  include  such  common  points 
of  reference  as  bold-face  type,  the  parenthesis,  the  dash  used 
between  page  numbers,  “see  also”  (frequently  called  cross- 
reference),  “see”  (frequently  called  cross-reference),  the 
word  “map,”  the  word  “Fig.,”  and  the  asterisk. 

The  teacher  and  pupils  may  take  up  these  items  individ¬ 
ually.  The  following  procedure,  illustrated  by  teaching  the 
use  of  the  dash  between  page  numbers,  and  “See  also ” 
printed  in  italics,  may  be  used  for  each  item. 

Ask  pupils  to  search  through  the  index  for  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  dash  between  page  numbers.  When  numerous 
examples  have  been  located,  place  an  index  sampling  includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  dash  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils  for  pos¬ 
sible  explanation.  Flave  pupils  turn  to  pages  referred  to, 
the  references  to  which  include  the  dash.  Does  the  reading 
of  these  pages  give  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  dash? 
Pupils  should  learn  that  the  dash  as  it  appears  in  the  index 
means  that  the  particular  discussion  referred  to  is  of  some 
continued  length  and  covers  the  pages  noted  in  the  index 
and  also  those  intervening.  Have  pupils  check  this  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dash  by  reading  other  material  referred  to  in  the 
index,  the  references  to  which  include  the  use  of  the  dash. 

Have  pupils  search  through  various  indexes  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “see  also”  printed  in  italics.  These  words  usually 
appear  at  the  close  of  the  references  under  a  main  topic. 
Place  samples  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils  for  explanations. 
Each  pupil  should  learn  that  the  words  “  see  also  ”  (frequently 
called  cross-references)  printed  in  italics  refer  to  the  fact 
that  references  other  than  those  which  are  included  under 
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the  present  main  topic  may  be  found  by  using  the  wor 
which  immediately  follows  “see  also”  as  a  new  main  topic 
Have  pupils  follow  this  through  as  a  check  on  the  meaning 

The  procedure  suggested  above  for  teaching  the  use  of  th 
dash  and  “see  also”  may  be  fallowed  in  presenting  all  thes 
various  items.  Each  item,  should  be  presented  as  a  singl 
unit.  Pupils  may  make  lists  of  references  from  indexe 
involving  the  use  of  each  item. 

In  addition  pupils  should  learn  that  some  indices  carry  ai 
explanation  of  the  use  of. various  signs  and  marks  whicl 
may  be  peculiar  to  them.  This  explanation  usually  occur 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  index  of  the  book.  Sucl 
indexes  should  be  examined  individually.  Geography  text 
usually  provide  an  illustration  of  such  material. 

The  following  is  an  index  sampling  showing  examples  o 
some  of  the  various  signs : 

Agricultural  machinery,  cultivator,  1 14, 

187  ;  plow,  *32  ;  hay  stacker,  *14 
Electricity,  used  in  irrigation,  8,  13, 

40;  for  heat,  no;  for  light,  33,  44; 
as  power,  231 
Influenza  (grippe) 

Fertilizer,  sources,  27-29, 116 
Temperature  belts,  in  U.  S.,  101  (Fig. 

56) ;  of  the  world  (Fig.  16),  30 

As  noted  previously,  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  examine 
these  foregoing  signs  one  at  a  time.  From  such  discussioi 
and  examination  of  indices  pupils  should  learn  the  following 
facts:  (1)  bold-face  type  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  the 
more  important  pages  of  reference ;  (2)  the  parenthesis  ii 
used  to  surround  an  explanation  of  the  pronunciation  of  thf 
main  topic,  to  enclose  the  word  “map”  or  “Fig.,”  referring 
to  the  fact  that  a  map  or  illustration  occurs  on  the  immedi 
ately  following  page  as  indicated,  and  to  give  a  furthei 
explanation  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  main  topic ;  (3)  the 
dash  between  page  numbers  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
particular  topic  referred  to  is  discussed  somewhat  at  length 
the  discussion  covering  the  pages  indicated  and  those  inter¬ 
vening;  (4)  See  also,  printed  in  italics  (frequently  callec 
cross-reference),  refers  to  the  fact  that  one  may  find  refer¬ 
ences  other  than  those  included  under  the  main  topic  bein£ 
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examined  by  using  the  word  immediately  following  the  see 
also  as  a  new  main  topic;  (5)  See,  printed  in  italics  (fre¬ 
quently  called  cross-reference),  means  that  the  main  topic 
used  by  the  observer  is  not  used  as  such  in  the  particular 
index  being  examined,  but  that  one  may  find  references 
concerning  his  main  topic  by  using  the  word  immediately 
following  see  as  a  new  main  topic;  (6)  the  word  “map” 
refers  to  the  fact  that  a  map  concerning  the  preceding  topic 
appears  on  the  page  indicated  immediately  following  the 
word  “map” ;  (7)  the  word  “Fig.”  refers  to  the  fact  that  a 
graph,  chart,  table,  or  another  type  of  illustration  concern¬ 
ing  the  topic  being  examined  may  be  found  on  the  page 
referred  to  immediately  following  the  word  “Fig.”;  (8)  the 
asterisk  is  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  the  word  “Fig.” 
referring  to  the  fact  that  an  illustration  concerning  the 
topic  under  discussion  is  found  on  the  page  whose  number 
accompanies  the  asterisk. 

9.  The  ability  to  use  cross-references. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  A  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  cross-references  and  ability  to  use  them  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  locating  all  available  information  on  a  topic. 

The  “see  also”  reference  and  the  “see”  reference  treated 
under  the  immediately  preceding  topic  are  usually  accepted 
as  cross-references.  This  section  presents  another  type  of 
cross-reference. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  a  set  of  books 
providing  a  good  index.  The  teacher  may  set  up  a  problem, 
such  as,  “How  important  are  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States?”  Through  discussion  teacher  and  pupils  decide 
upon  every  main  topic  which  may  give  information  on  the 
problem,  such  as  “dairy  products,”  “butter,”  “milk,” 
“cheese,”  “cattle,”  etc.  It  should  be  obvious  that  full 
information  on  the  problem  may  not  be  obtained  unless  all 
possible  main  topics  are  used  including  those  not  stated  in 
the  problem.  When  the  list  of  possible  main  topics  is  com¬ 
plete,  pupils  should  find  references  and  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  teacher  may  suggest  a  topic  such  as  “Uses  of  Forests.” 
Pupils  may  then  find  as  many  topics  as  possible  under 
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any  subject  dealing  with  uses  of  forests.  The  following 
example  is  built  from  Fisher’s  Resources  and  Industries  of  th 
United  States.  (All  sub- topics  deal  with  uses  of  forests.) 

Building  the  house  of  wood,  134 
Charcoal,  143 
Lumber  for  ships,  214 
Lumber  from  forest,  121 
Making  paper  from  pulp,  194-195 
Saving  trees  that  furnish  turpentine, 

1 29-130 

Spruce  for  aeroplane  frames,  190 
Wood  as  fuel,  141-143 

Each  pupil  should  learn  that  in  gathering  information  0 
a  problem  he  should  use  every  possible  main  topic.  T 
obtain  full  information  on  a  problem  through  the  use  of  th 
index,  it  is  necessary  that  use  be  made  of  every  availabl 
main  topic  including  the  main  topic  or  key  word,  othe 
words  in  the  statement  of  the  problem  which  may  be  used  a 
main  topic  words,  the  “see  also”  and  the  “see”  cross 
references,  and  the  cross-references  inferred  by  the  problei 
though  not  actually  appearing  in  the  statement  of  th 
problem. 

10.  The  ability  to  locate  quickly  on  the  page  the  informatio 
to  which  the  index  refers. 

Method  and  Use  of  Materials:  The  ability  to  find  th 
information  on  a  page  to  which  the  index  refers  should  b 
included  in  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  index.  It  is  nc 
enough  merely  to  be  able  to  use  the  index  in  and  of  itself. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  a  set  of  boot 
providing  an  index.  The  teacher  suggests  a  topic,  fc 
example,  “  woolen  cloth.”  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  inde 
and  locate  the  main  topic.  Pupils  then  turn  to  reference 
and  read  any  statement  concerning  the  topic. 

The  teacher  gives  a  main  topic,  for  example,  “leather. 
Pupils  choose  a  sub-topic  which  deals  with  one  thing  coi 
cerning  leather.  Pupils  then  turn  to  the  index  finding  exae 
references  to  the  sub-topic.  Pupils  then  locate  exact  info 
mation  on  the  proper  page. 

The  teacher  may  set  up  problems.  Pupils  select  the  be; 
main  topic  and  some  phase  of  this  topic  which  may  be  < 
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special  interest.  Pupils  locate  the  main  topic  and  sub- 
topics  in  the  index.  After  locating  the  information  relative 
to  the  problem  pupils  may  read  the  material  bearing  on  the 
problem. 

The  teacher  may  ask  questions  about  a  topic  which  can 
be  answered  with  “yes”  and  “no.”  Or  she  may  make 
statements  to  be  answered  as  “true”  or  “false.”  Pupils 
look  up  the  topics  through  the  index  for  correct  responses. 
Teacher  may  also  make  a  statement  that  is  exactly  like  or 
varies  a  little  from  exact  statement  in  the  book.  Pupils 
locate  the  statement  for  criticism.  Also  the  teacher  may 
make  a  general  statement  such  as  “Coal  is  necessary  to 
industry.”  Pupils  find  statements  that  verify  the  teacher’s 
statement. 

All  the  above  suggested  methods  may  be  used  either  orally 
or  in  written  form.  Teachers  will  note  a  need  for  exactness 
and  sense  of  relevancy  upon  the  part  of  pupils.  Discourage 
attempts  of  pupils  to  report  information  without  evidence. 

n.  The  habit  of  using  the  index  when  locating  information 
in  a  book. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  habit  of  using  the  index  rather  than  the  practice 
of  thumbing  through  the  pages  of  a  book  when  attempting 
to  locate  information.  The  following  propositions  may  be 
helpful : 

1 .  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  material  covers  only 
lessons  concerned  with  the  acquiring  of  the  various 
abilities  needed  in  the  successful  use  of  the  index.  This 
is  only  half  the  job  to  be  done. 

2.  Ample  opportunity  must  frequently  be  given  for  the 
use  of  the  various  skills  gained  through  the  drill  lessons. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  index  is  essential  to  provide 
this  opportunity.  All  work  in  geography,  history, 
hygiene,  and  all  content  subjects  must  set  up  situations 
and  requirements  that  will  demand  the  use  of  the  index 
upon  the  part  of  each  pupil  in  preparing  lessons.  Con¬ 
tent  subjects  should  probably  be  taught  by  the  prob¬ 
lem  attack  which  requires  the  pupil  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  problem  from  various  reference  books. 
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This  procedure,  of  course,  necessitates  the  use  of  t 
index.  The  frequent  use  of  informal  tests  is  al 
essential. 

3.  Wherever  possible  set  up  sensible  rewards  in  terms 
achievement  for  the  efficient  and  persistent  use  of  t 
index. 

Additional  Note  in  Regard  to  Special  Method  and  Materials 

After  pupils  have  acquired  the  foregoing  various  abilities, 
will  probably  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  organizati< 
of  an  index  to  have  them  make  an  index  for  a  chapter  or  bo< 
which  does  not  have  one. 

The  teacher  may  choose  one  chapter  of  some  simple  factu 
book  which  does  not  have  an  index.  Take  up  the  chapter  1 
paragraphs  with  the  pupils.  By  means  of  discussion  list  t 
main  topics  treated  in  the  first  paragraph,  arranging  them  alph 
betically,  and  placing  the  proper  page  numbers  opposite  ea< 
topic.  Be  sure  to  leave  adequate  space  between  topics  for  insf 
tion  of  main  topics  from  other  paragraphs.  Insert  the  su 
topics  with  proper  page  numbers  for  the  first  paragraph,  if  the 
is  need  for  sub-topics.  Note  the  following  example : 

Nida,  S.  H.  Letters  of  Polly  the  Pioneer  (page  7) 

Hardships,  7 
Inns,  7 

Roads,  how  mended,  7 
Travel,  methods  of,  7 

In  like  manner  the  second,  third,  and  following  paragrap 
may  be  taken  up.  Insist  that  pupils  place  main  topics  and  su 
topics  in  proper  relative  position.  Make  certain  that  pup 
include  marks  of  punctuation  and  other  index  signs  as  require 

Different  groups  may  work  on  different  paragraphs  until 
chapter  is  finished,  at  which  time  the  results  should  be  combine 
In  like  manner  different  groups  may  work  on  different  chapte 
until  the  book  is  completed. 

The  following  books  are  of  the  simple  factual  type  and  do  n 
have  an  index:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed;  How  We  A 
Clothed;  How  We  Are  Sheltered;  How  We  Travel.  Nid 
Letters  of  Polly  the  Pioneer.  Dopp,  The  Tree  Dwellers;  Ear 
Cave  Man;  Later  Cave  Man.  Boss,  Stories  of  Pioneer  Lij 
Perkins,  The  Twins  Series  of  Geographical  Readers;  and  Perkir 
The  Twins  Series  of  Historical  Readers. 
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(2)  As  noted  previously,  the  second  type  of  teaching  and 
irning  activity  related  to  instruction  in  locating  information 
:ers  to  the  need  of  specific  drill  exercises.  It  seems  reason- 
le  to  insist  that  a  definite  period  be  set  aside  in  the  daily 
pgram  during  which  time  pupils  will  receive  drill  on  specific 
ills  essential  to  locating  information.  During  these  drill 
riods  concrete  exercises  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
j  tablishing  skills  by  means  of  intelligent  practice.  At  a 
gen  time  such  exercises  necessarily  will  be  very  specific  in 
|jaracter,  being  directed  at  one  important  skill.  They  may 
||  either  oral  or  written  in  form.  They  should  meet  the  same 
illndards  or  criteria  that  were  suggested  in  Chapter  VIII  for 
i|  imprehension  drill  exercises. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  gather  sample  exercises 
|  ative  to  every  ability  required  in  locating  information, 
hiwever,  illustrations  are  available.  The  following  pages 
1  |ssent  type  exercises  which  the  writer  and  others  have  used 
th  reasonable  success  for  specific  drill  purposes  in  connection 
'  jth  teaching  children  to  use  the  index.  Similar  drill  exercises 
:  |!ated  to  other  abilities  required  in  using  the  index  and  other 
:  frees  of  information  should  be  constructed. 


Exercise  I 


Alphabetizing 


Type  A  (of  apparently  low  difficulty) 

To  the  pupil :  Arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical  order 
in  the  right-hand  column  where  the  blanks  are 
left. 


I. 

tar 

1. 

2. 

coffee 

2. 

!  3- 

Nebraska 

3* 

4- 

metals 

4- 

5- 

wheat 

5- 
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6. 

apples 

6. 

7- 

dairy 

7 

8. 

rice 

8 

9- 

lumber 

9 

10. 

silver 

10 

11. 

brick 

11 

12. 

Japan 

12 

13- 

yield 

13 

14. 

Utah 

14 

iS- 

venison 

15 

16. 

iron 

16 

i'7- 

electricity 

17 

18. 

grains 

18 

19. 

kerosene 

19 

20. 

cattle 

20 

Type  B  (of  apparently  greater  difficulty) 


To  the  pupil :  (same  as  in  Type  A). 


1. 

shoes 

1 

2. 

potash 

2 

3- 

wheat 

3 

4- 

corn 

4 

S- 

phosphorus 

5 

6. 

candles 

6 

7- 

sheep 

7 

8. 

potatoes 

8 

9- 

strawberries 

9 

10. 

turpentine 

10 

11. 

phosphates 

11 

12. 

canning 

12 

13- 

stoves 

13 

14. 

apples 

14 

IS- 

beans 

i5 

16. 

whaling 

16 

17. 

potassium 

17 

18. 

mining 

18 

19. 

benzine 

19 

20. 

rainfall 

20 
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Exercise  II 

1LECTING  THE  KEY  WORD  IN  THE  STATEMENT  OF  A  PROBLEM 
Type  A  (of  apparently  low  difficulty) 

To  the  pupil:  You  will  find  several  questions  below.  Each 
question  asks  for  information  about  something. 
Suppose  that  you  were  going  to  get  answers  for 
these  questions.  Suppose  also  that  you  would 
have  to  use  the  index  of  a  book  to  help  you  find 
the  information  you  need.  Look  at  each  ques¬ 
tion  carefully.  What  does  it  ask  for?  In  each 
question  draw  a  line  under  the  word  you  would 
look  for  in  the  index  if  you  wanted  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  book  to  help  you  answer  the 
question. 

1.  Where  is  corn  grown  ? 

2.  For  what  purposes  are  sheep  raised? 

3.  Where  is  petroleum  found  ? 

4.  Where  are  the  most  codfish  caught  ? 

5.  What  is  tanning  ? 

6.  How  is  coal  mined  ? 

7.  Where  do  we  get  most  of  our  coffee  ? 

'  8.  How  can  typhoid  be  prevented  ? 

9.  How  is  paper  made  ? 

10.  What  do  we  use  for  fuel  ? 

Type  B  (of  apparently  greater  difficulty) 

To  the  pupil :  (same  as  in  Type  A). 

1.  How  can  we  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis? 

2.  By  what  methods  are  our  streets  cleaned? 

3.  What  animals  provide  us  with  wool  ? 

4.  Are  apples  raised  in  the  South  ? 

5.  From  what  country  do  we  import  cocoa? 

6.  What  states  lead  in  the  production  of  gold  ? 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  our  annual  corn  crop? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Florida? 

9.  Why  are  great  forests  an  aid  to  a  nation  ? 

10.  What  methods  and  machinery  are  used  in  cultivating 
wheat  ? 
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Exercise  III 

Selecting  Key  Words  Other  than  the  Main  Key  Wore 
Type  A 

To  the  pupil :  Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  questions.  Suppo 
that  you  wanted  to  find  some  information  in 
book  to  help  you  answer  them.  Suppose  al 
that  you  would  need  to  use  the  index  of  the  hoc 
to  find  this  information.  Now  read  each  que 
tion  carefully.  Notice  that  one  word  in  ea< 
question  is  underlined.  This  word  is  one  wo 
that  you  would  look  for  in  the  index.  Does  ea< 
sentence  contain  another  word  which  you  mig 
look  for  in  the  index  in  order  to  find  informatic 
to  answer  the  question?  In  each  question  dra 
a  line  under  the  other  word  that  you  would  lo( 
for  in  the  index. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  annual  corn  crop  in  the  state 
Iowa? 

2.  Is  flax  produced  in  Minnesota  ? 

3.  Are  all  gloves  made  of  cured  skins  ? 

4.  What  hides  are  used  in  making  shoes  ? 

5.  Are  aeroplanes  used  to  carry  government  mail? 

6.  Is  tar  obtained  from  coal? 

7.  Can  peanuts  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cheese? 

8.  Is  the  wool  obtained  from  different  breeds  of  sheep 
equal  value  ? 

9.  Is  Alabama  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  production 
cotton  ? 

10.  From  what  part  of  the  cotton  plant  is  oil  obtained? 

Exercise  IV 

Choosing  the  Proper  Sub-Topic 
Type  A  (of  apparently  low  difficulty) 

To  the  pupil :  The  following  is  part  of  an  index.  Look  at 
carefully. 
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Alfalfa,  in  crop  rotation,  29;  honey 
from,  61 ;  on  irrigated  lands,  14 ; 
for  sheep,  86. 

Automobiles,  188-190;  an  assembling 
industry,  189;  centers  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  189 ;  exports,  189 ;  rapid  growth 
of  industry,  188. 

Butter,  production  in  Wisconsin,  83, 

84;  substitute  for,  71. 

Clothing,  cotton,  108;  leather,  100; 

linen,  117 ;  wool,  104. 

Grains,  for  cattle,  47;  for  hogs,  47; 

for  horses,  51 ;  for  sheep,  47. 

Indiana,  coal,  145  ;  corn,  44;  hogs,  88; 

oil,  159;  wheat,  85. 

Maryland,  shipbuilding,  188;  truck 
gardens,  73.1 

Aiter  each  of  the  following  questions  write  the  name  of  the 
lub-topic  you  would  choose  as  being  the  best  to  provide  an 
tnswer  to  the  question  and  the  number  of  the  page  to  which  it 
fefers. 

1.  Do  we  export  automobiles? 

12.  Are  grains  fed  to  sheep  ? 

3.  Is  corn  raised  in  Indiana? 

4.  Is  any  of  our  clothing  made  of  wool? 

5.  Is  shipbuilding  carried  on  in  Maryland? 

!  6.  What  do  we  use  as  a  substitute  for  butter? 

7.  Do  we  get  honey  from  alfalfa? 

8.  Is  coal  mined  in  Indiana  ? 

:  9.  Is  linen  used  in  making  clothes  ? 

10.  Has  oil  been  found  in  Indiana  ? 

Type  B  (of  apparently  greater  difficulty) 

7o  the  pupil :  (same  as  in  Type  A). 

Alcohol,  as  a  source  of  power,  115  ;  com¬ 
mercial,  174;  sourceof,  118. 

Algeria,  cork,  178;  potato,  118; 

tobacco,  210;  wine, 201. 

Lace,  artificial,  418;  Belgium,  288; 

Ireland,  289. 

Nevada,  almonds,  360;  copper,  361; 
precious  metals,  368 ;  soda,  384. 

|Fisher,  E.  Resources  and  Industries  in  the  United  States,  Ginn  and  Company, 
on. 
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Oysters,  canning,  429;  cultivation  of, 

430;  planting,  434. 

Rubber,  demand  for,  275 ;  early  uses 
of,  232  ;  growth  of  industry,  240. 

Silos,  description  and  use,  27,  28;  for 
cattle,  58,  73. 

After  each  of  the  following  questions  write  the  name  of  t: 
sub-topic  you  would  choose  as  the  best  to  provide  an  answer 
the  question  and  the  number  of  the  page  to  which  it  refers. 

1.  Does  any  vegetable  provide  a  supply  of  alcohol? 

2.  Are  nuts  grown  in  Nevada? 

3.  Does  Nevada  produce  any  metal  of  which  money  is  mad 

4.  Has  the  need  for  rubber  increased  ? 

5.  For  what  was  rubber  used  in  the  early  days? 

6.  Is  Irish  lace  made  by  hand  ? 

7.  Has  the  rubber  industry  developed  much  since  1900? 

8.  Are  most  silos  made  of  iron? 

9.  Are  silos  used  to  store  grain? 

10.  How  are  oysters  cultivated  ? 

Exercise  V 

Locating  the  References  in  the  Index 

Type  A 

To  the  pupil :  Below  is  part  of  an  index.  Look  at  it  careful 

Notice  that  there  are  both  main  topics  and  si 

topics. 

Brazil,  cocoa,  212;  coffee,  212;  iron 
resources  compared  with  United 
States,  172;  rubber,  212. 

Canning,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  69, 

70;  of  oysters,  97;  of  salmon,  94. 

Cheese,  food  value,  84;  substitute  for, 

71 ;  Wisconsin  production,  83,  84. 

Clay,  for  brick,  134-136 ;  filler  for 
writing  paper,  194;  for  porcelain, 

193;  for  pottery,  193;  in  soil,  6; 
superiority  of  American,  193. 

England,  bricks  from,  134;  exports  to, 
no,  118. 

Fertilizers,  definition,  27;  kinds,  27; 
nitrogen  from  coal,  152;  sources, 

27,  116.1 

1  From  Fisher,  E.  Resources  and  Industries  in  the  United  States,  op  cit. 
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After  each  of  the  following  questions  write  the  number  of  the 
page  or  pages  you  would  look  on  first  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

1.  Does  any  cocoa  come  from  Brazil? 

2.  Does  cheese  have  any  food  value? 

3.  Do  we  get  bricks  from  England  ? 

4.  Is  clay  ever  used  in  making  bricks  ? 

5.  What  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cheese  ? 

6.  How  are  oysters  canned  ? 

7.  Are  vegetables  ever  canned  ? 

8.  Does  Brazil  have  as  many  iron  resources  as  the  United 
States  ? 

9.  What  do  we  export  to  England? 

10.  What  are  fertilizers? 

Exercise  VI 

The  “See”  and  “See  Also”  Cross-Reference 

To  the  pupil :  The  following  is  part  of  an  index.  Read  it 
carefully. 

Boll-weevil,  see  Cotton 
Charcoal,  see  Wood 

Clothing,  2,  100-118;  cotton,  108- 
117;  leather,  100-104;  linen,  117- 
118;  wool,  104-108 
Coke,  use  in  smelting  iron,  175 
See  also  Coal 

Dairy  products,  82-84;  in  Northern 
States,  82;  States  leading  in  pro¬ 
duction,  83 
See  also  Cattle 
Flour,  see  Wheat 

Fuel,  see  Coal,  Gas,  Petroleum,  Wood 
Gas,  as  fuel,  141 ;  waste,  105 
See  also  Water  power  1 

When  you  have  read  the  above  index  carefully,  answer  the 
following  questions. 

1.  Does  the  index  tell  you  on  what  page  you  can  find 
something  about  flour? 

2.  Under  what  topic  can  you  find  additional  references  to 
gas? 

1  From  Fisher,  E.  Resources  and  Industries  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit. 
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3.  What  word  would  you  look  for  to  get  information  0 
charcoal  ? 

4.  Under  what  topic  can  you  find  something  about  flour  ? 

5.  Name  one  topic  under  which  you  can  find  somethin 
about  fuel. 

6.  On  what  page  can  you  find  something  about  coke  ? 

7.  What  word  would  you  look  for  to  find  additional  inform* 
tion  about  coke  ? 

8.  Under  what  topic  can  you  find  something  about  the  bol 
weevil  ? 

9.  To  what  word  does  the  index  refer  you  for  addition* 
information  on  dairy  products  ? 

10.  Does  the  index  give  a  topic  under  which  you  can  fin 
additional  information  about  clothing  ? 

Exercise  VII 

“Controlled”  Cross-Reference 

Type  A  (of  apparently  low  difficulty) 

To  the  pupil :  Below  are  several  questions  which  ask  you  fc 
information  about  something.  Read  each  quei 
tion  carefully.  What  words  would  you  look  fc 
in  the  index  to  find  information  on  the  question 
Under  each  question  a  number  of  words  ha\ 
been  placed  in  parenthesis.  Draw  a  line  und< 
all  words  which  might  give  you  some  informatio 
on  the  question  if  you  looked  them  up  in  the  inde; 

1.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  our  dairy  products? 
(money,  cheese,  cattle,  cream,  iron,  milk,  minerals,  butte 

2.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  our  minerals? 

(eggs,  wheat,  iron,  peat,  petroleum,  gas,  steel,  corn,  hog: 

3.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  damage  done  to  crops  fc 
insects  ? 

(boll-weevil,  wheat,  iron,  milk,  cotton,  insects,  wool,  bird 
peaches) 

4.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  our  exports  to  Europea 
countries  ? 

(annual,  country,  money,  exports,  imports,  England,  co 
ton,  Germany,  wool) 
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5.  Of  what  do  we  make  our  clothing? 

(shoes,  leather,  linen,  wheat,  coal,  clothing,  wool,  berries, 
cotton) 

6.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  materials  used  for  purposes  of 
heating  buildings  ? 

(wood,  forests,  coal,  iron,  coke,  gas,  electricity,  fuel, 
maize,  cattle,  hides) 

7.  What  countries  of  Europe  are  noted  for  their  supply  of 
!  forests  ? 

(United  States,  France,  wood,  Spain,  forests,  lumber, 
peat,  corn) 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  our  forest  supply  ? 

(forests,  lumber,  wood,  furniture,  stone,  oil,  cattle, 
forestry) 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  cereals  in 
the  United  States? 

(corn,  ice  cream,  wheat,  oats,  cream,  sugar,  barley) 

10.  What  are  the  main  water  routes  of  the  United 
States  ? 

(rivers,  irrigation,  rainfall,  lakes,  climate,  canals, 
commerce) 

Type  B  (of  apparently  greater  difficulty) 

o  the  pupil :  Below  you  will  find  five  questions.  Suppose  you 
were  asked  to  answer  these  questions  and  that  in 
getting  your  information  you  would  have  to  use 
the  index  of  books.  What  words  would  you  look 
for?  After  each  question  make  a  list  of  all  the 
words  you  would  look  for  in  the  index  to  get 
information  on  that  question. 

|  1.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  our  dairy  products? 

2.  Is  the  annual  income  from  cereals  increasing  each 
year? 

i  3.  For  what  articles  of  clothing  is  leather  used? 

4.  To  what  European  countries  do  we  export  cotton 
goods  ? 

5.  Is  the  annual  income  from  our  cereals  greater  than  that 
obtained  from  our  minerals  ? 
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Exercise  VIII 

Certain  Mechanical  Features  of  the  Index 
Type  A 

To  the  pupil :  The  following  is  part  of  an  index.  Read  it  car 
fully.  Answer  all  the  questions  below. 

Arabs,  in  commerce,  7 ;  18-25 ;  Arab 
plowing  (Fig.  117),  412. 

Argentina,  91,  178;  agriculture,  no- 
172;  climate,  160;  commerce  (Fig. 

72),  233;  forests,  211;  harbor, 

167;  map  (Fig.  184),  274;  railways, 

215- 

Canton,  (China)  119,  216;  (Ohio)  182; 
river,  121. 

Ceylon,  animal  products,  128-130;  cli¬ 
mate  and  surface,  13 1 ;  exports, 

314,  307;  minerals,  340;  graphite, 
value  of  (Fig.  224),  311. 

1.  On  what  pages  can  you  find  the  longest  continued  di 
cussion  about  the  Arabs  ? 

2.  On  what  page  can  you  find  something  about  Canton,  Ohic 

3.  Where  can  you  find  a  figure  about  the  commerce  < 
Argentina  ? 

4.  On  what  pages  can  you  find  the  longest  continued  discu 
sion  of  something  about  Ceylon  ? 

5.  On  what  page  can  you  find  a  map  of  Argentina? 

What  is  the  number  of  this  figure  ? 

6.  What  is  the  number  of  the  figure  which  shows  somethir 
about  Arab  plowing  ? 

On  what  page  can  this  figure  be  found  ? 

7.  To  what  pages  would  you  turn  for  information  on  Cantoi 
China? 

8.  Where  can  you  find  a  figure  about  graphite  in  Ceylon? 
What  is  the  number  of  this  figure  ? 

9.  Underline  all  the  main  topics  in  the  above  index. 

10.  Draw  a  circle  around  all  the  sub-topics  in  the  above  inde 

(3)  As  indicated  in  this  chapter,  the  third  type  of  teachin 
and  learning  activity  related  to  instruction  in  locating  inform; 
tion  refers  to  establishing  provision  for  the  pupil  to  make  pra< 
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il  use  of  abilities  gained  through  initial  teaching  and  drill 
ircises.  The  writer  has  observed  classroom  work  in  which 
:  introductory  teaching  of  the  use  of  different  sources  to¬ 
iler  with  the  frequent  use  of  drill  exercises  has  constituted 
■  entire  program  in  locating  information.  Such  procedure 
tary  likely  to  be  fatal.  The  child  has  but  little  realization 
the  value  and  need  of  being  able  to  locate  information,  and 
important  means  of  maintaining  skills  is  lost.  One  of  the 
Id’s  greatest  needs  lies  in  having  opportunities  to  use  the 
lities  he  has  gained  during  initial  teaching  and  drill  periods, 
j  probably  the  most  effective  means  by  which  such  opportu- 
ies  can  be  provided  lies  in  the  manner  of  teaching  the  con- 
t  subjects.  History,  elementary  science,  geography,  and  hy- 
ne  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  is  required 
ocate  information  if  he  succeeds  in  realizing  his  assignments, 
p  procedure  in  teaching  these  subjects  should  require  him 
use  the  index,  the  table  of  contents,  footnotes,  and  all  the 
Dortant  printed  parts  of  a  book,  as  well  as  many  different 
)ks,  rather  than  the  single  text.  It  should  require  him  to 
the  encyclopedia,  yearbooks,  and  magazines.  In  the 
her  grades  it  may  well  involve  the  use  of  the  library  card 
,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  all  suitable  and  ap- 
ipriate  sources  of  information  if  such  are  available. 

The  chief  leads  to  such  procedure  are  found  in  the  character 
the  assignment  and  the  quantity  of  material  required  by 
:  teacher  in  the  class  discussion.  If  the  assignment  is  made 
terms  of  so  many  pages  or  a  certain  chapter  in  the  textbook, 
;re  is  not  much  opportunity  for  the  child  to  use  the  skills 
ative  to  locating  information  which  he  has  gained  through 
Likewise,  if  the  teacher  and  class  are  satisfied  with 
ving  their  problems  by  exclusive  use  of  what  is  in  the  text- 
pk,  there  is  not  much  apparent  need  for  gathering  further 
iterial.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assignment  is  made  in 
rms  of  important  problems,  and  materials  relative  to  these 
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problems  are  to  be  gathered  from  several  different  source! h 
the  child  immediately  feels  the  need,  the  purpose,  and  tl 
value  of  whatever  ability  he  has  acquired  in  locatii 
information.  Further,  skills  gained  through  drill  are  aut 
matically  given  functional  practice  which  should  aid  in  mail 
taining  them. 

Such  procedure  as  described  above  is  approximately  tl 
same  as  that  followed  by  the  intelligent  person  in  life  outsi( 
the  school  when  confronted  by  a  problem  to  be  solved  throu^ 
reading.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  read  without  a  purpos 
He  attacks  his  reading  with  a  definite  problem  in  mind  1 
which  it  is  made  more  sensible.  In  the  second  place,  he  kno\ 
that  often  material  must  be  gathered  from  several  sources 
the  problem  is  to  be  solved  adequately.  Such  procedure 
vastly  different  from  that  used  most  frequently  in  similar  scho 
work. 

The  procedure  by  which  school  assignments  in  the  contei 
subjects  are  made  in  terms  of  specific  problems  and  by  whi< 
material  on  these  problems  is  gathered  from  several  differei 
sources  is  known  in  some  quarters  as  the  problem,  or  un 
method.  This  procedure  was  described  very  briefly  in  Cha 
ter  VIII. 

7.  What  materials  should  be  available  in  the  classroom  for  u 
in  teaching  the  ability  to  locate  information  ?  The  materials 
be  used  in  teaching  pupils  to  locate  information  may  be  ii 
ferred  from  the  purposes  to  be  gained.  It  is  the  purpose  he 
to  consider  these  materials  in  some  detail. 

(1)  The  foundational  material  will  consist  of  at  least  01 
set  of  books  to  be  used  in  connection  with  drill  exercises.  Tl 
supply  of  this  book  should  be  made  ample  enough  to  perm 
each  pupil  to  have  a  copy  during  drill  periods.  Preferably 
should  be  a  book  of  highly  factual  material,  relative  to  sue 
matters  as  geography,  industry,  history,  science,  hygiene,  ar 
the  like.  It  should  contain  a  good  index,  a  good  table  of  co 
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ts,  and  all  the  important  printed  parts  found  in  books, 
viously  the  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide 
terial  for  drill  exercises  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  use  of  the 
ated  parts  of  a  book.  Partially  suitable  books  of  the  char¬ 
ter  described  above  are  now  available  for  use  as  low  as  the 
ond  grade. 

2)  A  second  type  of  essential  material  is  found  in  reference 
ljj>ks.  Beginning  perhaps  in  the  second  and  continuing 
ought  the  sixth  grade,  there  should  be  one  or  two  copies  of 
ny  different  factual  books  which  are  very  clearly  related  to 
problems  to  be  considered  by  pupils  in  that  grade.  These 
iks  will,  of  course,  be  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
nner.  They  will  have  most  of  the  characteristics  men- 
ped  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  books  to 
used  for  drill  purposes.  Their  essential  purpose  here  is  to 
wide  means  for  the  pupil  to  utilize  skills  gained  during  drill 
iods  by  serving  as  sources  of  material  to  be  used  in  the 
[ution  of  different  types  of  class  problems  in  the  content 

(jects. 

3)  There  should  be  available  also  a  number  of  books  which 

IT 

itain  different  types  of  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  and  the 
The  purpose  of  such  books  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
tome  acquainted  with  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
ferent  printed  materials  in  books  is  presented  and  ar- 
iged. 

4)  For  a  given  elementary  school  several  general  references 
)uld  be  available.  It  should  be  possible  for  children  to  have 
hand  at  least  one  set  of  one  or  more  children’s  encyclopedias, 
bh  as  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  or  The  World  Book. 
iis  material  will  be  utilized  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  ency- 
pedia,  and  as  a  source  of  information  to  be  handled  in  con- 
ction  with  the  study  of  other  school  work.  There  should 
also  an  adequate  number  of  suitable  dictionaries,  the  use 
which  may  be  taught  beginning,  perhaps,  in  the  fourth 
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grade.  Likewise  there  should  be  available  copies  of  su 
general  sources  as  yearbooks  ( World  Almanac)  which  pup 
will  be  taught  to  utilize  in  connection  with  other  work, 
the  upper  grades  such  general  sources  as  the  library  card  1 
may  be  made  available. 

(5)  The  fifth  and  final  type  of  material  to  be  mentioned  ht 
consists  of  informal  tests  covering  many  different  and  speci 
abilities  to  be  developed  in  locating  information.  These  tes 
will  be  constructed  by  the  local  school  teachers  or  superviso 
officers  in  terms  of  what  is  being  taught  in  that  school.  Th 
will  be  used  to  get  some  measure  of  pupil  achievement  a 
progress  as  well  as  teaching  success.  A  more  detailed  descri 
tion  of  the  use  of  these  tests  will  be  found  in  the  followii 
topic. 

8.  How  may  pupil  accomplishment  in  the  ability  to  locc 
information  be  measured?  One  cannot  turn  to  the  field 
standard  tests  for  much  aid  in  measuring  the  ability  to  loca 
information.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  only  one  or  two  su 
tests  are  available.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  even  if  stan 
ard  tests  in  this  field  could  be  obtained  they  would  not  1 
suitable  to  the  most  important  purposes  for  which  testii 
should  be  employed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  be 
testing  material  is  found  in  the  so-called  informal  tests.  T 
character  and  form  of  such  tests  have  been  illustrated  in  tl 
character  of  the  examples  of  drill  exercises  presented  pre\ 
ously  in  this  chapter. 

As  noted  in  Chapters  I  and  IV,  there  are  several  good  reasoi 
for  testing  in  connection  with  teaching  the  ability  to  loca 
information.  At  times  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  di 
cover  how  much  the  pupil  knows  concerning  the  particul; 
ability  she  proposes  to  teach.  This  means  that  a  test  coverii 
the  ability  to  be  taught  should  be  given  before  the  actu 
teaching  begins.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  propose  1 
teach  a  knowledge  of  the  various  signs  and  marks  used  in  tl 
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dex.  Before  the  teaching  begins  it  should  be  helpful  to  test 
lis  ability  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  pupils  do 
know  concerning  it.  Information  derived  from  such 
sting  may  be  utilized  advantageously  as  a  guide  to  what 
iould  and  what  should  not  be  taught. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  teacher  to  discover  the  progress 
ade  by  pupils  from  time  to  time  during  the  teaching  of  a 
liven  ability.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  undertakes  the 
[•oblem  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  select  the  key  word  in  the 
'•atement  of  a  problem,  there  is  a  need  for  rather  frequent 
formal  testing  of  this  ability  from  time  to  time  during  the 
i  .structional  process.  Such  testing  enables  the  pupil  to  see 
j!  s  progress  in  acquiring  the  skill  in  question,  and  it  provides 
le  teacher  with  some  measure  of  the  quality  of  her  work. 
Informal  testing  should  be  employed  also  as  a  means  of 
I  recking  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  work  and  study  at 
le  completion  of  the  actual  teaching  program.  Obviously, 
is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  the  ability  being  taught 
is  been  learned.  For  example,  at  the  time  when  the  teacher 
1  )mpletes  her  instruction  on  alphabetizing  an  informal  test 
pvering  the  particular  difficulties  which  have  been  taught 
lould  be  administered.  The  results  of  such  testing  should 
1  iow  whether  or  not  the  job  requires  repetition. 

A  fourth  use  of  informal  tests  is  as  a  secondary  provision  for 
•view.  As  emphasized  previously,  during  and  following  the 
Caching  of  a  particular  skill  in  locating  information  the  pupil 
jiould  have  opportunity  to  use  that  skill  in  other  school  work, 
‘his  opportunity  is  one  means  of  furnishing  practical  review. 
:  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  addition  there  should 
b  rather  systematic  review  through  the  medium  of  informal 
1 5sts. 

The  informal  tests  to  be  used  will  be  constructed  by  the 
bacher  or  others  very  familiar  with  her  work  and  instructional 
iroblems.  They  will  be  made  to  fit  what  she  proposes  to  teach 
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or  what  she  has  taught.  In  type  they  will  be  much  the  san 
as  the  drill  exercises  presented  as  illustrations  on  pages  36- 
372  inclusive.  They  will  be  used  with  definite  and  conscioi 
purposes  relative  to  the  improvement  of  actual  teachin 
Such  tests  should  prove  to  be  an  essential  element  rather  ths 
a  handicap  in  the  teaching  program  in  locating  informatioi 

9.  What  hooks  are  available  as  aids  to  teachers?  Sever 
books  which  undoubtedly  should  find  a  place  in  the  teacher 
professional  library  provide  help  in  teaching  children  to  loca 
information.  Chapter  VIII  in  Yoakam’s  Reading  and  Stud 3 
and  Chapter  VII  in  How  to  Teach  Reading  2  discuss  the  problei 
of  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  point  out  specific  abilitk 
to  be  taught  with  suggested  general  methods.  Chapter  XI 
in  Reading  Objectives  3  by  Anderson  and  Davidson  contains 
discussion  of  abilities  to  be  taught  and  considers  in  some  deta 
the  instructional  job  involved  in  teaching  the  different  printe 
parts  of  a  book,  the  dictionary,  and  other  general  source 
Several  books  are  concerned  entirely  with  teaching  the  abilit 
to  locate  information  in  terms  of  utilizing  various  types  ( 
sources.  Rice’s  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 
is  especially  helpful  for  concrete  work  in  the  classroom.  Sim 
lar  books,  such  as  those  by  Fay  and  Eaton ; 5  Hutchins,  Johr 
son,  and  Williams ; 6  Hopkins ;  7  and  Flaherty  8  also  should  b 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  teach  childre 
to  locate  information.  The  aids  provided  by  them  are  of 
practical  and  concrete  character. 

1  Yoakam,  G.  Q.  Reading  and  Study.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  192 

2  Pennell,  M.,  and  Cusack,  A.  How  to  Teach  Reading,  chapter  VII,  op.  cit. 

3  Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  I.  Reading  Objectives.  Laurel  Book  Compan 
Chicago,  1925. 

4  Rice,  O.  S.  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  Rand,  McNally  and  Con 
pany,  Chicago,  1920. 

5  Fay,  L.  E.,  and  Eaton,  A.  T.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  F.  V 
Faxton  Company,  Boston,  1925. 

6  Hutchins,  M.,  Johnson,  A.,  and  Williams,  M.  A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Librarie 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  1925. 

7  Hopkins,  F.  M.  Reference  Guides.  The  Willard  Company,  Detroit,  1916. 

8  Flaherty,  M.  C.  How  to  Use  the  Dictionary.  The  Ronald  Press,  New  York,  192 
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A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

This  brief  discussion  relative  to  teaching  children  to  locate 
'ormation  is  now  completed.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
point  out  only  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  problem, 
hong  the  items  considered  were  :  (i)  the  importance  of  the 
ility  to  locate  information;  (2)  the  abilities  which  should 
taught ;  (3)  the  need  of  discovering  the  specific  abilities 
piired  in  the  effective  use  of  each  source ;  (4)  the  problems 
icerning  the  grade-placement  of  these  abilities;  (5)  the 
pd  of  discovering  effective  methods  of  teaching  each  source ; 
)  the  need  for  use  of  drill  exercises ;  (7)  the  importance  of 
bviding  opportunities  for  the  child  to  use  the  skills  ac- 
ired  through  drill  exercises;  (8)  the  materials  needed  in 
b  classroom;  and  (9)  the  use  of  informal  tests.  We  now 
rn  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  major  objective  of  the 
rk  type  of  silent  reading  —  the  ability  to  select  and  evalu- 
5  material  read. 


CHAPTER  X 


TEACHING  THE  ABILITY  TO  SELECT  AND 
EVALUATE  MATERIAL  READ 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  h< 
covered  the  first  two  of  the  five  major  objectives  —  namely,  tl 
ability  to  comprehend  material  read,  and  the  ability  to  loca 
information.  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive  were  concerne 
with  the  program  in  comprehension.  Chapter  IX  discussc 
instructional  problems  involved  in  teaching  children  to  local 
information.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  di 
cuss  the  program  in  the  third  major  objective  of  the  woi 
type  of  silent  reading  —  namely,  the  ability  to  select  and  evalua 
material  read  quickly  and  accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problem 
hand. 

i.  What  is  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  ability  to  sele 
and  evaluate  material  read?  As  used  in  this  volume,  tl 
ability  to  select  information  means  the  ability  to  determii 
the  appropriateness  of  a  word,  phrase,  sentence,  paragraph 
page,  or  book  to  the  problem  with  which  the  reading  is  beir 
done.  In  ordinary  life  when  one  reads  to  gather  informatic 
the  reading  is  usually  done  with  a  problem  in  mind.  Perha] 
it  is  reading  to  gather  material  on  a  given  problem,  to  unde 
stand  a  situation,  to  form  an  opinion,  to  get  an  answer  to 
question,  to  find  a  telephone  number,  or  what  not.  In  schoc 
when  the  assignment  in  science  or  geography  has  been  stated : 
terms  of  definite  and  specific  problems,  the  pupil  reads 
gather  material  on  these  problems.  In  all  such  work-tyi 
reading  when  once  the  reader  has  located  his  material  and  h 
read  it  with  comprehension  he  meets  the  additional  job 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  material  read  bears  on  his  problei 
He  must  be  able  to  decide  quickly  and  correctly  whether  < 
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>t  he  needs  this  or  that  sentence,  paragraph,  page,  or  book, 
it  is  needed,  he  uses  it  to  solve  or  understand  his  problem ; 
the  material  does  not  bear  on  his  problem,  he  casts  it  aside 
irrelevant.  Thus  in  brief  the  ability  to  select  material  read 
eans  the  ability  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares  in 
rms  of  the  problem  held  in  mind  at  the  time  the  reading  is 
ine. 

|This  ability  to  decide  upon  the  appropriateness  of  material 
^d  to  the  problem  at  hand  is  very  important.  Witness  the 
mentary  school  pupil  who  in  reporting  material  deals  with 
jelevant  ideas.  At  times  his  material  just  misses  the  problem 
;der  discussion.  At  other  times  this  material  is  far  removed, 
^r  is  the  elementary  school  child  the  only  party  guilty  of 
ibility  to  judge  correctly  the  appropriateness  of  ideas  to  a 
oblem  at  hand.  Not  infrequently  the  high  school  student 
,  ings  to  a  recitation  material  that  bears  but  slightly  if  at  all 
on  the  problem  to  be  discussed.  In  oral  discussions  and 
■  itten  reports  college  students  frequently  drag  in  irrelevant 
:  Serial  or  ideas,  and  in  addition  fail  to  include  very  appro- 
i  ate  material  which  they  have  encountered  in  preparation 
their  oral  or  written  reports.  Likewise  the  child  and  the 
At  in  life  outside  the  school  when  engaged  in  problematic 
ding  frequently  select  from  the  material  read  ideas  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  problem,  and  fail  to  select  points  which 
Ire  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  understanding  or  solution 
that  problem. 

Obviously  such  inability  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of 
terial  read  results  in  confusion  in  problematic  reading, 
e  reader  fails  to  grasp  the  really  important  ideas.  Likewise 
does  grasp  unimportant  ideas.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
does  not  get  an  adequate  understanding  of  his  problem, 
ordinary  life  it  means  ineffective  informational  reading; 
school  it  probably  results  in  mediocre  study  and  scholar-* 
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The  essential  element  in  the  ability  to  judge  the  app 
priateness  or  pertinency  of  material  is  the  ability  to  see 
lationships.  The  reader  must  be  able  to  see  likenesses 
differences.  He  must  be  able  to  see  that  two  given  things 
similar  or  different.  This,  of  course,  infers  native  intelligen 
While  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  infer  that  all  pupils  i 
be  taught  to  see  relationships  with  a  very  high  degree 
efficiency,  he  does  insist  that  most,  pupils,  including  many 
below  average  intelligence,  can  be  improved  in  terms  of 
ability  to  select  material  read  in  the  light  of  a  problem  in  min 

As  used  in  this  volume,  the  evaluation  of  material  read  ref 
to  the  ability  to  judge  its  validity.  This  means  the  ability 
determine  whether  or  not  the  material  tells  the  truth. 

Consider  the  reader  who  accepts  uncritically  the  writ 
statements  of  a  book  when  he  is  trying  to  get  at  an  adequ 
understanding  of  a  problem.  He  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
what  the  author  has  to  say.  The  book  may  be  out  of  d, 
the  author  may  be  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  field,  or 
report  may  be  rank  propaganda,  yet  such  conditions 
probably  not  uncommon. 

Obviously  the  child  or  adult  who  is  unequipped  to  judge 
validity  of  information  read  runs  the  risk  of  accepting  mi 
material  which  can  do  nothing  but  give  him  a  false  idea 
what  the  situation  really  is.  Nor  is  this  only  a  matter 
understanding  truthfully  the  relatively  uncritical  proble 
taught  in  school  or  those  of  the  adult  in  every-day  life, 
whole  matter  is  particularly  significant  in  relation  to  polit 
social  reform,  economics,  war,  peace,  religion,  and  the  li 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  thorough  training  in  the  te 
nique  of  judging  the  validity  of  printed  matter  might  aid 
dispelling  all  sorts  of  undesirable  social  and  emotional  c 
ditions. 


1  McKee,  Paul.  Results  of  Training  in  Judging  the  Appropriateness  of  Printed 
ferial.  Unpublished  Study,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  : 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
reat  majority  of  readers  —  both  children  and  adults  —  don’t 
ike  the  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  given  printed  state- 
lent  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not  learned  how  to 
toceed.  Second,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  would  care 
1 )  do  so.  Both  conditions  are  possibly  the  result  of  poor  teach- 
tg.  Most  children  never  learn  in  school  how  to  determine 
'ie  truthfulness  of  a  printed  statement,  or  the  importance 
,f  doing  so.  Probably  this  is  caused  by  the  suspicion  that 
1  lost  teachers  are  not  concerned  about  the  matter.  As  long 
s  American  schools  are  textbook  schools,  American  teachers 
sxtbook  teachers,  and  a  subject  or  field  is  taught  by  the 
se  of  any  one  of  our  present  texts,  there  is  little  hope  of 
estroying  the  reader’s  remarkable  faith  in  the  printed  word. 

1 :  seems  reasonable,  however,  to  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of 
le  child’s  scholarship  in  school,  in  the  interest  of  effective 
1  :ading  in  life  outside  the  school,  and  as  an  aid  in  creating  a 
etter  social  life,  something  should  be  done  to  provide  definite 

I  lining  in  judging  the  validity  of  material  read. 

j  2.  What  is  the  relation  between  comprehension  and  the  ability 
select  and  evaluate  material  read  ?  Comprehension  is  basic 
)  the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material.  There  can  be 
D  selection  and  evaluation  of  material  read  until  the  reader 
in  first  comprehend  it.  This  means  that  comprehension,  as 
;  escribed  in  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive,  is  the  fundamental 
>b,  and  must  be  taught  previous  to  the  initiation  of  training 

I I  selection  and  evaluation.  The  latter  can  be  taught  sub- 
1  :quent  to  or  simultaneously  with  comprehension. 

1  Teaching  comprehension  alone,  however,  will  not  train  the 
lild  to  select  and  evaluate  material.  This  is  because  selection 
id  evaluation  require  several  abilities  that  are  not  essential 
)  mere  comprehension.  Consequently  reading  programs 
I  jhich  hope  to  help  the  child  in  determining  the  appropriate- 
1  ess  and  validity  of  what  he  reads  must  do  much  more  than 
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provide  instruction  in  comprehension.  If  you  want  y< 
pupils  to  be  able  to  choose  from  what  they  read  the  mate] 
which  bears  on  the  problem  at  hand,  and  if  you  want  them  ] 
to  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  material  irrelevant  to  t 
problem,  then  you  should  provide  a  definite  program 
selection  of  material,  in  addition  to  your  program  in  comp 
hension.  If  you  want  your  pupils  to  be  critical  of  the  valid 
of  the  information  they  read,  then  you  should  provid* 
definite  program  in  evaluating  material  read.  Such  proced 
should  go  far  in  doing  what  the  teaching  of  mere  comp 
hension  will  not  do  —  increase  the  quality  of  the  chil 
scholarship  in  various  school  subjects. 

3.  What  items  or  abilities  should  be  included  in  a  program 
teaching  children  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  ?  So  far 
the  writer  knows  there  is  no  objective  investigation  show 
the  various  isolated  abilities  which  compose  the  ability 
select  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  material  read  in  the  li^ 
of  the  problem  at  hand.  The  following  suggestions  are  1 
result  of  mere  introspection,  and  no  attempt  is  made  here 
vouch  for  their  completeness  and  validity. 

Apparently  the  selection  of  material  in  the  light  of  t 
problem  at  hand  involves  the  following  specific  ab 
ties  in  addition  to  those  already  included  under  compreht 
sion : 

1.  The  ability  to  carry  the  problem  in  mind  while  reading. 

2.  The  ability  to  discover  likenesses  between  the  problem  a 
printed  expressions. 

3.  The  ability  to  discover  differences  between  the  problem  a 
printed  expressions. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  synonyms  in  terms  of  words  or  phrases. 

5.  The  ability  not  to  be  misled  by  superficial  appearam 
which  seem  to  establish  either  likenesses  or  differences  1 
which  actually  do  not. 

6.  Some  knowledge  of  the  information  needed  to  understa 
the  problem. 
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|  In  addition  to  foundational  abilities  involved  in  compre- 
nsion  and  locating  information,  the  job  of  evaluating  mate- 
il  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  following  specific  abilities : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  determine  the  recency  of  a  printed 
;  statement. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a  statement  of  fact 
and  a  statement  of  opinion. 

j  3.  The  ability  to  recognize  objective  evidence, 
j  4.  An  attitude  of  asking  for  evidence  on  a  printed  state- 
i  ment. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  cross-check  a  book  with  it¬ 
self. 

'  6.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  cross-check  a  statement  with  other 
statements  concerning  the  same  topic  written  by  other 
authors. 

'7.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  determine  the  author’s  probable 
knowledge  concerning  the  statement  made. 

4.  How  should  the  teaching  of  selection  and  evaluation  of 
iterial  read  be  spread  over  the  grades  ?  No  one  knows  what 
equate  grade-placement  of  selection  and  evaluation  of 
iding  material  is.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  teach¬ 
er  jobs  can  be  spread  over  all  the  six  grades.  Training  can 

initiated  as  soon  as  children  possess  a  reasonable  and 
ipropriate  sight  vocabulary.  As  a  rule  this  means  that 
itruction  can  be  started  in  the  first  grade,  and  it  can  be  con¬ 
ned  as  a  definite  program  in  its  own  right  through  the 
imary  and  intermediate  grades.  Probably  it  should  not  be 
4ght  when  other  school  work  does  not  offer  the  opportunity 
:  'use  it. 

5.  What  types  of  teaching  activity  should  be  utilized  in  carry - 
\  out  the  program  in  training  children  to  select  and  evaluate 
iterial  read?  The  program  in  selection  and  evaluation  of 

1  ^ding  material  should  involve  the  same  three  types  of  teach- 
1  'r  that  were  suggested  for  the  program  in  locating  information 
fee  Chapters  IV  and  IX).  These  are:  (1)  introductory  01 
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initial  teaching;  (2)  drill  exercises;  and  (3)  provision  < 
opportunity  in  other  school  work  for  the  pupil  to  use  what  1 
has  learned.  All  of  these  types  of  teaching  may  take  place  i 
any  of  the  six  grades. 

(1)  Consider  first  the  initial  or  introductory  teachin 
Here  the  teacher  proceeds  to  explain  to  the  pupil  how  a  give 
job  is  done.  If  the  unit  of  work  relates  to  selection,  she  ma 
demonstrate  how  one  can  learn  to  identify  similarities  an 
differences.  She  may  explain  how  one  can  discover  tl 
appropriateness  or  relation  of  one  idea  to  another  in  terms  < 
a  given  problem.  With  numerous  examples  or  illustratioi 
she  may  attempt  to  make  clear  the  procedure  involved  ; 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  given  idea  bears  upon  a  given  prol 
lem  or  topic.  If  the  unit  of  work  relates  to  evaluation,  si 
attempts  to  explain  by  means  of  many  illustrations  sue 
matters  as  how  to  determine  the  date  of  publication  < 
a  statement,  how  to  determine  the  reputation  of  the  ai 
thor  of  a  statement  in  the  field  in  which  that  statemei 
occurs,  how  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  ar 
the  like.  All  such  introductory  teaching  represents  the  i] 
itial  attempt  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  job  to  be  ma 
tered. 

(2)  When  once  a  given  ability  has  been  successfully  intr 
duced  to  the  pupil  by  initial  teaching,  the  second  type 
training  is  in  order.  This  refers  to  drill  exercises,  the  pu 
poses  of  which  are  to  clarify  procedure  in  selecting  ar 
evaluating  material  and  to  get  required  skills  thorough 
established. 

On  the  following  pages  several  different  types  of  drill  exe 
cises  in  selecting  material  read  in  the  light  of  a  problem  a 
presented.  They  are  to  be  considered  only  as  typical  ar 
illustrative.  Several  general  statements  concerned  with  tl 
construction  and  use  of  such  exercises  will  appear  later  in  tl 
discussion. 
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I I  Typical  Drill  Exercises  in  Selecting  and  Evaluating 
Factual  Reading  Material 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  among  amass 
of  words  one  word  that  is  the  most  similar  or  most 
closely  related  to  a  given  word  or  group  of  words.1 
Examples : 

1.  man:  boy,  hat,  house,  school,  play 

2.  peach,  apple,  pear :  dog,  man,  girl,  orange,  cow 

3.  hand,  arm,  foot :  shoe,  glove,  leg,  eyes,  run 

4.  automobile,  train,  steamship :  bicycle,  carriage, 
walk,  tricycle,  street  car 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  among  a 
group  of  phrases  the  one  phrase  that  is  most  closely 
related  to  a  given  phrase  or  group  of  phrases.2 
Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  among  a 
group  of  pictures  the  one  picture  which  is  most  closely 
related  to  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  — -  or  vice  versa. 
Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  a  mass  of 
words  or  phrases  all  those  which  pertain  to  a  given 
topic  such  as  the  farm,  school,  home,  animals,  etc. 
Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  a  mass  of 
words  or  sentences  those  words  or  sentences  that  have 
the  same  meaning. 

Exercises  in  which  in  a  series  of  words,  sentences,  or 
paragraphs  the  pupil  casts  out  of  each  series,  the 

I II  Note:  In  these  exercises  the  word  or  group  of  words  at  the  beginning  of  each  line 
institutes  the  problem  with  which  the  reading  is  done.  In  the  first  example  the  word 
ian”  is  the  problem.  The  child’s  job  is  to  read  the  five  remaining  words  and  choose 
b  one  word  among  them  which  is  most  closely  related  to  “man.”  In  the  second 
(ample  the  first  three  words  —  peach,  apple,  pear  —  form  the  problem.  The  child  is 
lied  to  think  what  it  is  that  makes  these  three  words  alike.  He  then  reads  the  five 
naming  words  and  selects  from  among  them  the  one  word  which  has  the  same  char- 
teristic  that  makes  the  first  three  words  alike.  The  fourth  example  is  the  same  kind 
exercise  as  the  second,  but  it  involves  greater  difficulty  because  the  reader  is  required 
I  see  more  than  one  characteristic  which  the  first  three  words  have  in  common  and  be- 
luse  he  must  make  a  sharper  distinction  among  the  five  remaining  words.  In  the 
ird  illustration  the  common  analogy  exercise  is  found.  Here  the  pupil  is  required  to 
jink  of  the  relation  between  “hand”  and  “arm.”  He  must  then  select  from  among 
e  last  five  words  the  one  word  that  holds  the  same  relationship  to  “foot”  that  arm 
les  to  “hand.”  All  these  exercises  require  the  pupil  in  a  simple  way  to  select  informa- 
pn  in  the  light  of  a  given  problem.  They  may  all  be  used  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  ac- 
liired  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  sight  vocabulary.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 

1  see  that  only  words  which  the  pupil  already  knows  are  used  in  the  exercise. 

(  2  Note:  Such  exercises  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  described  under  the  first 
pe,  except  that  phrases  rather  than  words  will  be  used. 
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Type  7. 
Type  8. 


words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs  that  are  irrelevant 
terms  of  a  given  problem. 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  chooses  from  amonj 
group  of  words  or  phrases  those  words  or  phra 
that  describe  a  given  object  or  activity. 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  among 
group  of  sentences  the  one  sentence  that  best  answ< 
a  given  problem. 

Examples : 

1.  a.  Birds  help  the  farmer  by  destroying  dangeri 
insects. 

b.  Sugar  is  found  in  almost  every  vegetable. 

c.  Rice  is  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

d.  Corn  does  not  mature  as  rapidly  as  wheat. 

e.  Oats  are  a  common  feed  of  horses. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

2.  a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Is  sugar  found  in  only  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet 
How  are  the  insects  on  farms  killed  ? 

Does  rice  grow  in  the  South  ? 

Iron  exists  united  with  other  substances 
soils  and  rocks  everywhere. 

United  States  mines  more  iron  ore  than  ar 
other  country. 

Separating  the  iron  from  the  rock  is  calk 
smelting. 

Scrap  iron  is  remelted  to  make  one-half  the  p 
iron  used. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 


a.  Does  iron  ore  ever  unite  with  other  materii 
besides  rock? 

b.  What  is  smelting? 

c.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  iron  ore  found 

d.  What  country  produces  more  iron  ore  than  tb 
United  States?1 


1  Note:  In  these  two  examples  the  pupil  is  given  a  series  of  problems  in  connectic 
with  the  reading  of  a  series  of  statements.  He  is  required  to  select  from  among  tl 
statements  the  one  statement  that  best  answers  the  problem  in  each  case.  The  secor 
example  is  more  difficult  than  the  first  because  all  the  statements  in  the  second  examp 
refer  to  one  topic,  while  those  in  the  first  example  refer  to  five  different  topics.  Sharpi 
distinction  is  required  of  the  child  in  the  second  example. 
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Type  9. 


Type  10. 


Type  11. 


j  Type  12. 


Type  13. 


Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  selects  from  among 
listed  titles  of  books  those  books  which  most  likely 
would  include  information  on  a  given  problem. 
Exercises  in  which  from  a  list  of  dated  sources  the 
pupil  is  required  to  choose  those  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  most  valid  information  on  a  given 
problem. 

Exercises  in  which  from  a  list  of  authors  with  brief 
biographical  statements  appended,  the  child  is 
required  to  choose  those  persons  whose  statements 
concerning  a  given  problem  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
reliable. 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  statements  of  fact  and  statements 
of  opinion. 

Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  select 
important  items  in  terms  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
and  other  school  subjects. 


The  above  thirteen  types  of  exercises  by  no  means  repre- 
?nt  all  the  types  that  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  drill 
fork  in  selecting  and  evaluating  material.  They  are 
Merely  illustrative  of  what  can  be  done.  As  in  the  case 
f  drill  exercises  in  comprehension  and  locating  informa- 
;on,  they  can  be  used  in  either  oral  or  written  form.  As 
rill  be  noted  later,  when  used  in  oral  form  a  duplicate 
bt  of  factual  books  is  desirable.  When  used  in  written 
)rm,  they  may  be  utilized  as  excellent  seat  work  or  informal 
2sts.  More  detailed  illustrations  of  these  exercises  will 
ppear  later  in  this  chapter  under  the  discussion  of  informal 


'  2StS. 

There  are  several  standards  or  criteria  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
|he  construction  and  use  of  these  drill  exercises.  Some  of 
hose  suggested  in  Chapter  VIII,  in  connection  with  com- 
irehension  exercises,  are  applicable  here.  Without  repeating 
xplanations  given  there  these  are :  (1)  the  reading  material 
ised  should  be  factual  rather  than  literary  in  type;  (2)  all 
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exercises  must  be  planned  beforehand ;  (3)  drill  periods  shoi 
be  distributed  regularly  and  systematically  throughout  1 
year ;  (4)  some  means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  pu 
is  made  conscious  of  his  progress;  and  (5)  the  problems 
questions  should  be  set  before  rather  than  after  the  reading 
done. 

In  addition  to  these  standards  there  are  several  oth< 
peculiar  to  the  use  of  drill  exercises  in  selection  and  evaluate 
In  the  first  place,  the  material  to  be  read  should  not  invol 
comprehension  difficulties.  Inasmuch  as  the  essential  purpcH 
of  this  work  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  select  and  evaluate  materi  11 
he  should  not  be  confused  by  difficulties  in  the  mechanics  I] 
reading.  Second,  the  degree  of  discrimination  required  1 
successful  solution  of  the  exercises  should  vary.  In  some  t 
correct  choices  should  be  rather  obvious.  In  others  a  hij 
degree  of  discrimination  should  be  involved.  Obvious 
difficulty  should  increase  as  the  amount  of  training  increase 
Finally,  the  majority  of  abilities  peculiar  to  the  selection  ai 
evaluation  of  material  can  receive  drill  in  any  of  the  six  grade 
It  is  not  the  ability  to  be  taught  that  will  be  found  too  diffici 
for  primary  children,  but  rather  the  reading  material  used 
connection  with  teaching  that  ability.  Obviously  in  tl 
primary  grades  very  simple  informational  material  should  1 
used  for  practice  purposes  in  getting  taught  any  ability  i: 
volved  in  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material. 

(3)  There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  third  type  of  teachii 
activity  involved  in  the  program  in  selecting  and  evaluatir 
material  read  in  the  light  of  the  problem  at  hand.  This  refe 
to  the  matter  of  providing  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  u: 
abilities  learned  through  drill  in  connection  with  other  scho 
work.  Such  procedure  is  important  because  it  providi 
further  practice  in  addition  to  that  obtained  through  dri 
exercises,  and  because  it  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  realize  tl 
importance  of  these  abilities. 
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Probably  the  most  potent  provision  for  such  work  lies  in  the 
aching  of  the  content  subjects.  Contrast  the  opportunities 
ven  in  the  ordinary  textbook  procedure  with  those  found  in 
e  utilization  of  the  problem  method  as  described  in  Chapter 
[II.  With  the  textbook  plan  the  assignment  usually  is 
ade  in  terms  of  pages  or  chapters.  The  child  is  told  to  study 
s  lesson  and  to  be  ready  for  the  recitation.  He  reads  the 
isignment  in  the  textbook  with  no  problem  in  mind  except  the 
Reparation  of  tomorrow’s  lesson.  What  chance  does  he  have 
1  gain  further  practice  in  selecting  material?  What  chance 
|>es  he  have  of  realizing  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
1  itermine  the  appropriateness  of  material  ? 

When  the  problem  method  is  used,  the  assignment  is  made 
terms  of  a  series  of  specific  problems  upon  which  the  class 
iscussion  will  center  the  following  day.  Here  the  pupil 
ads  several  sources  in  the  light  of  these  problems.  As  he 
udies  he  is  continually  faced  with  the  job  of  deciding,  for 
:ample,  whether  or  not  this  given  paragraph  bears  upon 
ly  of  his  problems,  and  if  so,  which  one.  Obviously  such 
rocedure  is  extremely  potent  in  providing  further  practice 
id  motivation  in  determining  the  appropriateness  of  material. 
Moreover,  in  the  recitation  the  careful  teacher  makes  every 
itempt  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  be  cautious  con¬ 
juring  the  validity  of  information  reported.  Children  are  en- 
luraged  to  graciously  and  sensibly  challenge  printed  statements, 

)  ask  for  objective  evidence,  to  check  the  authority  of  the 
athor,  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  and  the  like. 
However,  much  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  complete 
roblem  method.  Even  when  only  the  textbook  is  available, 
imsiderable  practice  can  be  given  in  selecting  and  evaluating 
laterial.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  makes  her  assignments 
i  terms  of  problems  rather  than  by  chapters  or  pages,  the 
upil  is  required  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  material, 
ven  though  only  the  textbook  is  used.  In  addition,  she 
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can  go  far  in  providing  opportunity  for  use  of  skills  learned 
evaluation  of  material  if  the  recitation  is  handled  critical 

6.  What  types  of  materials  are  needed  in  the  classroom  j 
carrying  out  the  program  in  selecting  and  evaluating  materia 
Most  of  the  materials  needed  for  classroom  work  in  teachi] 
children  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  are  really  a  part 
those  needed  for  the  programs  in  comprehension  and  locati] 
information.  A  consideration  of  appropriate  materials  follow 

(1)  The  silent  reading  textbook.  This  set  of  books  will  consi 
of  duplicate  copies  of  factual  material.  It  will  be  used  chief 
for  drill  exercises  in  teaching  abilities  involved  in  the  sele 
tion  and  evaluation  of  material.  Inasmuch  as  these  boo] 
may  well  be  the  same  as  those  used  for  drill  exercises 
comprehension  and  locating  information  it  is  not  necessary 
elaborate  upon  their  qualities  at  this  point. 

(2)  Single  copies  of  factual  books.  These  books  will  1 
necessary  for  use  in  teaching  the  various  content  subjec 
through  the  problem  method,  a  procedure  essential  to  provi( 
ing  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  utilize  in  study  skills  acquire 
through  drill  lessons. 

(3)  Sets  of  textbooks  in  various  subjects  such  as  arithmeti 
These  books  will  be  used  for  drill  exercises  in  teaching  chi 
dren  selection  skills  peculiar  to  specialized  material,  such  £ 
verbal  problems  in  arithmetic. 

(4)  Flash  cards.  It  is  probably  helpful  in  the  primary  grad* 
to  use  flash  cards  of  the  type  that  provide  practice  in  detei 
mining  the  appropriateness  of  material.  These  are  not  Has 
cards  of  the  type  used  for  vocabulary  or  eye-movement  drill: 

(5)  Informal  tests.  One  of  the  most  essential  types  c 
material  needed  is  found  in  informal  tests.  These  tests  wi 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  will  meet  the  same  criteri 
as  those  proposed  for  similar  tests  in  comprehension  an 
locating  information  (see  Chapters  V  to  IX).  On  the  follow 
ing  pages  will  be  found  several  examples  of  informal  tests  ii 
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ecting  and  evaluating  material  read.  It  should  be  noted 
;o  that  the  content  of  these  tests  represents  desirable  types 
drill  exercises  as  discussed  previously  and,  in  addition, 
nstitutes  excellent  material  for  seat  work. 


Type  i 


To  the  Pupil :  Look  at  the  first  word  on  each  line.  Look  at  the 
five  words  in  parenthesis.  One  of  these  five 
words  is  more  closely  and  commonly  related  to 
the  first  word  than  any  other  word  of  the  five. 
On  each  line  draw  a  line  under  the  one  of  the  five 
words  in  parenthesis  which  is  most  closely  and 
commonly  related  to  the  first  word  in  that  line. 


i.  wheat . 

!  2.  gold  . 
i  3.  sheep  . 

1  4.  turnips 

5.  leather 

6.  corn  . 

!  7-  hogs  . 

8.  clothing 
,  9.  dairy  . 

1 10.  cattle  . 

(11.  flax 
12.  steel  . 
[13.  gasoline 
14.  glass  . 
j  15.  storms 


(farm,  oil,  gold,  iron,  mine) 

(ranch,  mine,  corn,  tallow,  sheep) 
(mutton,  rice,  cotton,  pork,  hogs) 
(vegetable,  beef,  silver,  copper,  maize) 
(hair,  cornstalks,  barley,  hides,  corn) 
(grain,  leather,  steel,  meat,  berries) 
(pork,  beef,  grapes,  apples,  beets) 
(wood,  mutton,  grain,  seaport,  ship) 
(butter,  oil,  chicken,  grass,  hay) 

(beef,  sell,  raise,  residence,  wagon) 
(everglades,  iron,  linen,  wool,  leather) 
(crop,  mine,  iron,  gold,  sell) 

(burn,  automobile,  train,  fire,  bicycle) 
(ivory,  hair,  kerosene,  sand,  noise) 
(rain,  brick,  clay,  pottery,  water) 


Type  2 

To  the  Pupil :  Look  at  the  first  word  on  each  line.  Try  to  think 
of  a  word  which  means  the  opposite  of  this  first 
word.  In  each  line  look  at  the  five  words  in 
parenthesis.  One  of  these  five  words  has  a 
meaning  which  is  more  nearly  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  first  word  than  has  any  of  the  other  five 
words.  In  each  line  draw  a  line  under  the  word 
among  the  five  in  parenthesis  which  most  nearly 
means  the  opposite  of  the  first  word  in  that  line. 
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I. 

dry  .  . 

.  .  .  (sun,  water,  wet,  cook,  iron) 

2. 

south  . 

.  .  .  (north,  east,  direction,  sunrise,  stern) 

3- 

yes  .  . 

.  .  .  (sure,  no,  perhaps,  wrong,  unknown) 

4- 

friend  . 

.  .  .  (sister,  chum,  acquaintance,  enemy,  stran! 

5- 

bottom  . 

.  .  .  (side,  outside,  top,  lid,  lock) 

6. 

help  .  . 

.  .  .  (aid,  work,  play,  hinder,  do) 

7- 

genuine 

.  .  .  (real,  true,  false,  counterfeit,  unknown) 

8. 

asleep  . 

.  .  .  (dream,  drowsy,  bed,  awake,  playful) 

9- 

any  .  . 

.  .  .  (some,  few,  many,  none,  one) 

10. 

ask  .  . 

.  .  .  (know,  question,  tell,  talk,  listen) 

11. 

back 

.  .  .  (side,  behind,  before,  front,  walk) 

12. 

bad  .  . 

.  .  .  (good,  nice,  awful,  pretty,  ugly) 

13- 

before  . 

.  .  .  (again,  after,  repeat,  with,  new) 

14. 

true  .  . 

.  .  .  (deny,  believe,  false,  question,  fact) 

IS- 

best  .  . 

.  .  .  (better,  worse,  bad,  worst,  nicest) 

Type  3 

To  the  Pupil :  Look  at  the  names  of  the  first  three  things 
each  line.  They  are  alike  in  some  way.  Try 
think  of  just  how  they  are  alike.  Now  look 
the  five  other  things  on  the  same  fine.  One 
these  five  things  is  more  like  the  three  thir 
than  any  other  one  of  the  five  things.  Draw 
line  under  the  one  of  the  five  things  which  is  me 
like  the  three  things. 


1.  peach,  apple,  pear  .  .  .  . 

2.  try,  die,  pie . 

3.  potato,  bean,  beet  .  .  .  . 

4.  automobile,  bicycle,  train  . 

5.  blue,  red,  green . 

6-  2,  4,  6 . 

7.  coat,  hat,  shoes . 

8.  pearls,  snow,  rice  .  .  .  . 

9.  rock,  iron,  steel . 

10.  cake,  apple,  potato  .  .  . 

11.  diamond,  pearl,  ruby  .  .  . 

12.  cultivate,  plant,  harvest  .  . 

13.  quarter,  dime,  penny  .  .  . 

14.  hate,  love,  joy . 

15.  automobile,  train,  steamship 


paper,  rose,  hat,  dog,  plum 
rye,  work,  play,  gate,  dove 
read,  lettuce,  rail,  boy,  dog 
buggy,  rock,  house,  lettuce,  cow 
purple,  paper,  school,  mother,  au 
1,  9,  8,  13,  11 

stockings,  bear,  table,  ink,  snow 
flour,  meat,  street,  snake,  tree 
brick,  mush,  velvet,  paint,  musk 
pie,  stick,  donkey,  carpet,  plant 
sheet,  talk,  opal,  cane,  rug 
teach,  reap,  run,  catch 
buy,  sell,  nickel,  bargain,  deliver 
thick,  fear,  laugh,  cry',  tell 
bicycle,  carriage,  tricycle,  wali 
street  car 
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Type  4 

To  the  Pupil :  In  each  of  the  lines  below,  the  first  two  words  are 
related  in  some  way  to  each  other.  Try  to  think 
how  they  are  related.  Now  look  at  the  third 
word  in  the  line.  This  word  is  related  to  one  of 
the  five  words  in  the  parenthesis  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  first  two  words  are  related  to  each 
other.  In  each  line  draw  a  line  under  the  one  of 
the  five  words  in  the  parenthesis  which  is  related 
to  the  third  word  in  the  same  way  that  the  first 
two  words  are  related. 


i.  ink: pen  —  lead  :  (?)  .  .  . 

|  2.  glove: hand  —  hat  :(?)..  . 

3.  land: farmer  —  pupils  :  (?) 

!  4.  heavy: iron  —  light  :  (?)  .  . 

1  5.  peeling: apple  —  shell  :  (?)  .  . 

6.  walk: man  —  fly  :  (?)  .  .  . 

7.  criminals:  jail  —  the  sick  :  (?) 

8.  day :  week  —  week :  ( ?)  .  .  . 

!  9.  coal: locomotive  —  (?)  :  auto 

10.  wool: sheep  —  (?)  :  birds  .  . 

11.  baby: cradle  —  horse  :  (?)  .  . 

(12.  pupil: teacher  —  child  :  (?) 

|i3-  sailor: navy  —  ( ?)  :  army  .  . 

14.  pig: animal — (?)  :  flower  .  . 

15.  success: joy  —  failure  :  (?)  .  . 


(paper,  write,  pencil,  ruler, 
eraser) 

(foot,  arm,  neck,  head,  fingers) 
(teacher,  merchant,  miner, 
preacher,  engineer) 

(sum,  feather,  ship,  auto,  stone) 
(skin,  peach,  ripe,  juice,  egg) 
(street  car,  bird,  boat,  auto, 
snake) 

(hospital,  school,  doctor,  judge, 
nurse) 

(day,  month,  year,  holiday, 
Monday) 

(kerosene,  iron,  gasoline,  oil, 
smoke) 

(feathers,  man,  cattle,  seals,  skin) 
(stable,  house,  dog,  garage,  gal¬ 
lop) 

(cousin,  playmate,  obey,  parent, 
play) 

(general,  fight,  soldier,  battle, 
gun) 

(seed,  pork,  rose,  grass,  grain) 
(fail,  happy,  joy,  sadness,  work! 


Type  5  (of  relatively  low  difficulty) 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  fifteen  statements  that  give  you  some 
information  about  certain  things. 

1.  Wheat  yields  best  where  the  soil  is  fine  and  deep. 

!  2.  Wheat  needs  from  three  to  four  months  withou  t  frost  to  ripen. 
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3.  Corn  does  not  mature  as  rapidly  as  wheat. 

4.  Corn  is  planted  in  rows  from  three  to  five  feet  apart. 

5.  Rice  is  a  principal  feed  for  more  than  one-half  the  popi 
tion. 

6.  Rice  is  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

7.  One-half  the  American  barley  crop  is  grown  in  North  Dak< 

8.  Oats  are  common  feed  for  horses. 

9.  Sugar  is  found  in  almost  every  vegetable. 

10.  The  supply  of  sugar  must  be  increased  to  meet  the  grow 
demand. 

11.  The  fruit  crop  is  five  times  as  valuable  as  all  our  gold  1 
silver. 

12.  Oranges  and  lemons  thrive  only  in  nearly  frost-: 
regions. 

13.  Crop  rotation  will  lessen  the  danger  of  insects  to  crops. 

14.  Birds  help  the  farmer  by  destroying  dangerous  insects. 

15.  Our  meat  is  the  flesh  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.1 

Read  the  following  questions.  After  each  question  place 
number  of  the  above  statement  which  best  answers  the  qi 
tion. 

1 .  Is  rice  a  popular  food  ? 

2.  Is  sugar  present  in  only  sugar  cane? 

3.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  wheat? 

4.  Can  lemons  grow  in  regions  where  frost  is  common  ? 

5.  Of  what  value  is  our  fruit  crop? 

6.  What  animals  furnish  us  with  meat  ? 

7.  Where  is  most  of  our  barley  grown  ? 

8.  How  quickly  does  corn  ripen  ? 

9.  What  is  commonly  fed  to  horses  ? 

10.  Is  there  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  demands? 

11.  Is  rice  grown  in  the  United  States? 

12.  Does  the  rotation  of  crops  affect  the  degree  of  damage 
insects  to  crops? 

13.  Is  frost  beneficial  to  the  maturing  of  oranges? 

14.  What  state  raises  a  large  percentage  of  our  barley  crop? 

15.  Do  birds  destroy  dangerous  insects? 

1  Some  of  the  isolated  sentences  in  this  exercise  are  found  in  Fisher,  Resources 
Industries  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit. 
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Type  5  (apparently  of  greater  difficulty) 

To  the  Pupil :  The  following  statements  tell  you  some  things 
about  wheat.  Read  them  carefully. 

1.  Wheat  is  the  chief  food  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Wheat  was  brought  into  America  by  the  colonists. 

3.  The  land  of  the  farms  of  New  England  is  too  rough  and 
1  coarse  for  successful  wheat  farming. 

j  4.  Wheat  can  be  raised  best  where  the  surface  is  level  and  the 
y  soil  fine  and  deep. 

I  5.  The  early  part  of  the  growing  season  of  wheat  should  be 
cool  and  rainy. 

I  6.  When  the  grain  is  ripening,  the  weather  should  be  warm  and 
dry. 

7.  Wheat  planted  in  September  and  matured  in  June  is  called 
“winter  wheat.” 

8.  “Spring  wheat”  makes  better  flour  for  bread  than  does 
'  “winter  wheat.” 

9.  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  form  the  best  wheat  region, 
to.  The  invention  of  the  McCormick  reaper  has  made  it  possible 

to  produce  wheat  more  cheaply  than  before. 

[i.  Temporary  storage  houses  for  wheat  are  called  “grain 
|  elevators.” 

[2.  Wheat  must  be  stored  until  it  can  be  sent  to  manufacturing 
and  transportation  centers. 

13.  Minneapolis  is  the  greatest  milling  center  of  the  world. 

14.  There  are  more  than  12,000  flour  mills  in  the  United  States. 

15.  Wheat  is  easily  transported  long  distances  because  it  does 
not  spoil  easily.1 

Now  read  the  questions  below.  After  each  question  place  the 
aumber  of  the  above  statement  which  provides  the  best  answer 
to  the  question. 

1.  Did  the  Indians  in  America  grow  wheat  before  the  colonists 
came? 

2.  Is  wheat  sent  directly  from  the  harvest  field  to  the  flour 
mills  ? 


r  Some  of  the  isolated  statements  in  this  exercise  are  found  in  Fisher.  Resources  and 
'■uslries  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit. 
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3.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  when  wheat  is  beginning  to  gr< 

4.  Where  is  the  best  section  of  the  country  for  raising  whe 

5.  What  kind  of  soil  should  wheat  have  for  its  best  growth 

6.  What  city  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  wheat  into  floi 

7.  Does  the  United  States  have  more  than  one  hundred  n 
for  making  flour  ? 

8.  What  made  it  possible  to  produce  wheat  more  cheaply  t  \ 
had  formerly  been  the  case  ? 

9.  Is  wheat  used  as  a  food  by  man  ? 

10.  Does  the  extreme  northeastern  section  of  the  United  Sk 
furnish  splendid  wheat  crops  ? 

11.  Does  “winter  wheat”  make  the  best  flour  for  bread? 

12.  Can  wheat  be  shipped  far  away  ? 

13.  In  what  is  wheat  stored  ? 

14.  Should  the  weather  be  warm  when  the  grain  is  ripening }  I 

15.  Is  wheat  grown  in  Minnesota  ? 

Type  6 

To  the  Pupil :  The  following  paragraphs  tell  you  some  thi  5 : 
about  cotton.  Read  them  carefully. 

1.  Cotton  is  used  for  clothing  more  than  any  other  matei 
The  United  States  now  grows  more  cotton  and  makes  m 
cotton  cloth  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  Cl 
made  of  cotton  used  to  be  very  expensive,  and  not  many  p 
pie  could  afford  it.  Today  it  is  the  cheapest  cloth  one  can  b 

2.  Cotton  grows  best  in  a  sunny,  warm,  and  rainy  dim; 
This  is  why  so  much  of  it  is  raised  in  the  southern  part 
the  United  States.  It  ripens  well  only  in  those  secti 
which  are  not  wet  and  hot  the  entire  year,  for  the  s 
matures  only  when  the  weather  becomes  colder  and  dry. 

3.  New  England,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas  are 
leading  sections  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  1 
some  years  New  England  has  been  the  chief  manufactur 
center,  with  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  being  the  t 
cities  which  lead  in  manufacturing.  Coal  barges  deli 
coal  at  the  factory  wharves  in  these  cities  with  little  cost 

4.  Cotton  manufacturing  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  Sou 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  nearness  of  cotton  plantatii 
and  the  use  of  electricity  and  water  power. 
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5.  The  United  States  ships  cottonseed  oil  to  many  other  coun- 

IN  tries.  It  also  supplies  mills  in  Europe  with  raw  cotton. 
Dallas  and  Memphis  are  large  cotton  markets.  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Galveston  are  great  ports 
for  shipping  cotton.  Most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  cotton 
is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

6.  The  cotton-boll  weevil  has  damaged  our  cotton  crops 
!  greatly.  The  insect  came  from  Mexico,  and  it  has  spread 
rapidly  to  the  north  and  east  through  the  cotton-producing 
sections.  The  weevil  destroys  the  fibers  in  the  boll,  and  it 
1  ruins  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  annually. 

I  Read  the  following  questions.  After  each  question  write  the 
lumber  of  the  above  paragraph  in  which  the  best  answer  to  the 
1  [uestion  is  found. 

1.  Is  any  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  manu¬ 
factured  into  cloth  in  European  countries  ? 

2.  Why  has  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  been  so 
great  in  the  South  ? 

3.  Does  cotton  grow  best  in  a  warm  climate? 

4.  Is  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  Georgia  ? 

15.  What  two  cities  in  New  England  are  noted  for  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloth  ? 

16.  Do  the  cotton  seeds  ripen  in  cold  or  hot  weather? 

7.  Has  cotton  cloth  always  been  cheap? 

|8.  How  does  the  boll  weevil  affect  the  cotton  plant? 

1 9.  Is  cotton  cloth  more  expensive  than  wool  cloth  ? 

I  o.  Does  the  world  depend  upon  the  United  States  for  its  cotton 
i  supply  ? 

Type  7 

To  the  Pupil :  The  following  is  a  list  of  books.  The  name  of  the 
author  and  title  is  given  for  each  book.  Read 
the  titles  carefully.  Note  that  each  book  is 
numbered. 

1 1.  Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and 

Ball,  F.  L . Log  Cabin  Days 

j  2.  Buck,  S.  J . Stories  of  Early  Minnesota 

3 .  Carpenter,  F.  G.  .  .  .  How  the  World  is  Clothed 
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4.  Carpenter,  O.  F.  .  .  . 

5.  Chamberlain,  W.  F.  .  . 

6.  Chamberlain,  W.  F.  .  . 

7.  Chapman,  F.  M.  .  .  . 

8.  Dupuy,  W.  P . 

9.  Eastman,  C.  A.  .  .  . 

10.  Ferguson,  H.  W.  .  .  . 

11.  Nichols,  M.  L . 

12.  Southworth,  G.  V.  .  . 

13.  Southworth,  G.  V.,  and 

Kramer,  S.  E . 

14.  Wells,  M.  E . 


Foods  and  Their  Uses 
How  We  are  Sheltered 
How  We  Travel 
Our  Winter  Birds 
Our  Animal  Friends  and  Foes 
Indian  Boyhood 
A  Child’s  Book  of  Teeth 
Science  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Our  South  American  Neighbors 

Great  Cities  of  the  United  States 
How  the  Present  Came  from  the  P 


Now  read  the  following  questions  carefully.  After  ez 
question  write  the  numbers  of  all  the  books  you  believe  wo 
give  you  information  on  that  question. 

1 .  Of  what  do  the  people  in  the  tropics  build  their  houses  ? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  birds  that  remain  in  this  section  duri 
the  winter? 

3.  Did  the  Indian  boys  go  to  school? 

4.  For  what  purposes  is  corn  used? 

5.  Who  was  Daniel  Boone  ? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Brazil  ? 

7.  How  can  one  prevent  the  decay  of  his  teeth? 

8.  Of  what  different  materials  are  our  clothes  made  ? 

9.  How  did  the  pioneers  make  soap  ? 

10.  What  animals  are  our  best  friends  ? 


Type  7  (apparently  of  greater  difficulty) 

To  the  Pupil :  The  following  is  a  list  of  books.  The  name  of  t 
author  and  the  title  is  given  for  each  book.  Re 
the  titles  carefully.  Notice  that  each  book 
numbered. 


1.  Allen,  N.  B . 

2.  Blaisdell,  A,  F.,  and 

Ball,  F.  K . 

3.  Carpenter,  F.  O.  .  . 

4.  Carpenter,  G.  F.  .  . 

5.  Chamberlain,  W.  F.  . 

6.  Curtis;  M.  S . 


Australia 

Log  Cabin  Days 

Foods  and  Their  Uses 

How  the  World  is  Housed 

How  We  are  Fed 

Why  We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays 
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j.  Dukelow,  J.  H.,  and 


Webster,  H.  H.  .  .  .  The  Ship  Book 

!.  Dupuy,  W.  P.  .  .  .  Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes 

i.  Fisher,  E.  F . Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United 

States 

>.  Forman,  S.  E.  .  .  .  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions 


ru"  -  - - 7  ~  —  '  -  '  - - -  - 

j  t.  Freeman  and  Chandler  World’s  Commercial  Products 
1 1.  Mirick,  G.  A.,  and 


'  Holmes,  B.  C.  .  .  .  Home  Life  Around  the  World 
L  Moseley,  E.  L.  .  .  .  Trees,  Stars,  and  Birds 
L  Power,  Eileen  and 

:  Rhoda . Cities  and  Their  Stories 

Webster,  H.  H.  .  .  .  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea 

).  Wilson,  L.  L.  ...  Everyday  Manners  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Now  read  the  following  questions  carefully.  After  each 
aestion  write  the  numbers  of  all  the  books  which  you  believe 
buld  give  you  information  on  that  question. 

j.  How  is  glass  made  ? 

2.  When  were  the  railroads  first  operated  in  the  United  States? 
$.  Of  what  do  the  Eskimos  make  their  houses? 
p  What  birds  injure  our  crops  ? 

5.  What  insect  is  especially  dangerous  to  cotton? 

[).  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin  ? 

How  should  one  introduce  one  friend  to  another? 

8.  For  what  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  noted? 

How  can  we  prevent  forest  fires  ? 

0.  In  what  climate  does  wheat  grow  best  ? 

Type  8 

o  the  Pupil .  Suppose  you  were  trying  to  find  information  on 
whether  or  not  the  winters  now  are  not  so  cold 
as  they  were  60  years  ago.  Suppose  also  that  in 
your  reading  you  find  the  five  statements  listed 
below.  Read  through  these  statements  carefully 
and  try  to  decide  which  of  them  you  could  best 
depend  upon  to  be  the  most  truthful.  Place  an 
X  before  the  number  of  each  statement  which 
you  think  you  could  rely  upon  as  telling  the  truth 
about  the  winters  60  years  ago  and  the  winters 
now. 
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1 

Grandmother  Brown  says  she  knows  the  winters  are  not 
cold  as  they  used  to  be  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  can  rememl 
when  she  lived  on  the  farm  that  every  morning  for  half  the  y( 
the  windows  were  frosted  so  heavily  she  couldn’t  see  throu 
them  before  noon.  Now  where  she  lives  on  the  same  farm  ii 
fine  modern  house  the  windows  are  hardly  ever  frosted  over. 

2 

Mr.  Jones  says  he  is  sure  the  winters  were  much  colder  60  ye; 
ago.  In  fact,  he  became  so  excited  about  it  when  someone  w 
arguing  with  him  that  he  asked  every  old  settler  in  town  what 
thought.  He  found  that  all  but  three  of  the  old  people  feel  t 
same  way  he  does.  So  he  says  there  is  no  question  but  that  t 
winters  now  are  much  milder. 

3 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  winters  now  are  no  colder  or  warn 
than  they  were  60  years  ago.  He  says  he  has  examined  t 
records  kept  by  the  weather  bureau.  These  records,  which  ke 
accurate  temperature  readings,  show  that  the  average  tempei 
ture  for  the  last  ten  winters  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  frc 
1870  to  1880. 


4 

My  father  says  he  is  certain  the  winters  are  milder  than  th 
were  60  years  ago.  He  can  remember  when  the  snow  was 
deep  that  the  roads  were  blocked  for  days,  and  even  a  hoi 
couldn’t  get  through.  That  was  about  30  years  ago.  He  c; 
remember,  too,  when  all  through  the  winter  there  would  be 
much  snow  that  people  went  on  big  bob-sled  rides,  and  t 
children  could  coast  on  sleds  for  week  after  week. 

5 

The  teacher  says  it  must  be  true  that  the  winters  were  cold 
60  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  She  says  she  hasn’t  seen  ai 
figures  but  that  she  read  about  it  in  a  book,  and  that  if  it  is  in 
book  it  must  be  true. 
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Type  9 

Fo  the  Pupil :  Suppose  in  your  study  of  hygiene  you  are  trying 
to  find  what  causes  the  decay  of  teeth.  Suppose 
that  you  look  in  five  different  books  and  find  five 
different  reasons  given.  These  books  were 
written  by  five  different  people.  Some  of  these 
people  may  know  so  much  about  teeth  that  you 
can  rely  upon  what  they  say.  Others  may  know 
so  little  that  you  can’t  depend  upon  their  state¬ 
ments.  Below  you  will  find  the  names  of  five 
people  and  the  statements  found  in  their  books. 
You  will  find  also  a  few  words  that  tell  you  all 
you  know  about  these  people.  Place  an  X 
before  each  person’s  name  whose  statement  you 
are  sure  you  can  depend  upon  as  telling  the 
truth. 

1.  Mr.  A.  B.  Jones  says,  “The  decay  of  teeth  is  caused  by  eating 
foods  that  are  too  soft.”  Mr.  Jones  is  a  preacher  who  has 
written  a  book  on  science  in  such  an  interesting  way  that 
everyone  will  like  to  read  the  stories  in  it. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Smith  says,  “Children’s  teeth  decay  because 

i  they  won’t  keep  them  clean.”  Miss  Smith  is  a  first-grade 

teacher  who  has  tried  for  years  to  teach  children  to  keep 
their  teeth  clean. 

3.  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown  says,  “Children’s  teeth  decay  because 
they  do  not  eat  enough  hard  foods  to  give  the  teeth  plenty 
of  exercise.”  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  mother  of  four  children. 

|l  She  has  written  many  stories  for  women’s  magazines  about 
the  care  of  teeth. 

14.  Mr.  S.  A.  Hopkins  says,  “Teeth  decay  because  the  person 
does  not  eat  enough  food  that  contains  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phate.”  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  scientist  in  a  university,  who  has 

i  worked  for  years  with  white  rats  to  find  out  what  makes 
teeth  decay. 

5.  Mr.  A.  C.  Green  says,  “Teeth  decay  because  people 
do  not  take  enough  exercise.”  Mr.  Green  is  a  scientist 
in  a  university.  He  has  worked  for  years  in  chemistry 

j  laboratories  trying  to  discover  a  certain  cure  for  tuber¬ 
culosis. 
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A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  present  chapter  has  considered  the  third  large  instrlj 
tional  job  included  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading — train: 
in  the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  in  the  lij 
of  the  problem  at  hand.  The  discussion  centered  arou 
several  topics.  The  meaning  and  importance  of  selection  a 
evaluation  of  reading  material  were  indicated.  Attention  \ 
given  to  some  of  the  particularized  abilities  to  be  taught, 
suggesting  an  instructional  program  for  these  abilities  the  m 
of  utilizing  drill  exercises  was  emphasized,  together  with 
plea  for  the  teaching  of  the  content  subjects  in  a  manner  wh 
will  permit  the  pupil  to  employ  skills  learned  through  dr 
The  chapter  closed  with  a  description  of  materials  needed 
the  classroom  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  progra 
We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  fourth  major  objective 
the  work  type  of  silent  reading. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TEACHING  THE  ABILITY  TO  ORGANIZE 
MATERIAL  READ 

[JR  previous  consideration  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading 
j  |,s  been  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  the  first  three  major 
ojectives  —  namely,  comprehension,  locating  information, 
Ld  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material.  The  present 
apter  discusses  the  fourth  major  objective  —  the  ability 
,  |  organize  quickly  and  accurately  material  read  in  the  light 
the  problem  at  hand. 

|As  in  Chapters  IX  and  X,  the  organization  of  the  content  of 
is  chapter  will  follow  the  four  fundamental  problems  raised 
Chapter  I.  As  noted  these  are  :  (i)  What  abilities  should 
taught  ?  (2)  How  should  the  teaching  of  these  abilities  be 

read  over  the  grades?  (3)  What  methods  and  materials 
ould  be  used  in  the  classroom?  and  (4)  How  may  pupil 
.complishment  in  these  abilities  be  measured  ? 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  ability  to 
\anize  material  read  in  the  light  of  the  problem  at  hand?  Fre- 
lently  in  life  outside  the  school  when  the  child  or  adult  is 
^ding  to  digest  information  on  a  certain  problem,  he  is  con- 
mted  with  the  job  of  organizing  the  material  he  reads.  Hav- 
g  adequately  located  his  material,  having  read  it  with 
curate  comprehension,  and  having  succeeded  in  selecting  and 
aluating  the  particular  parts  needed,  he  meets  the  necessity 
organizing  that  information  in  terms  of  the  problem  with 
rich  he  is  reading.  For  example,  he  may  need  to  determine 
e  main  ideas  or  topics,  the  subordinate  and  supporting 
tails,  and  the  proper  sequence  of  items. 

In  school  the  pupil  who  studies  efficiently  probably  meets  the 
me  requirements.  When  the  problem  method  is  used,  the 
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child  must  be  able  to  determine,  for  example,  the  main  poi 
in  the  material  read  in  terms  of  his  problems.  In  addition 
may  need  to  bring  together  in  organized  form  the  material 
reads  in  various  sources  which  pertains  to  a  given  problem 
topic.  Even  when  the  textbook  plan  of  teaching  rather  tl 
the  problem  method  is  used,  the  pupil  still  meets  the  fum 
mental  job  of  organizing  what  he  reads  in  terms  of  major  a 
minor  points. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  certain  forms  of 
ganizing  material  are  helpful  in  terms  of  scholarship.  Bartc 
has  shown  that  students  who  outlined  lessons  in  histori 
and  geographical  material  learned  more  of  what  they  read  tl 
did  pupils  who  did  not  outline.  In  an  experiment  with  a  v 
small  group  Beauchamp  2  found  that  pupils  who  studied 
determining  the  outstanding  ideas  of  a  paragraph  learned  m 
than  pupils  who  did  not  proceed  in  this  way.  Germai 
and  Newlun  4  have  found  that  the  use  of  a  directed  summ, 
is  helpful  in  study  of  certain  content  fields.  So  far  as 
writer  knows,  no  valid  experimental  data  are  available  o 
cerning  the  value  of  such  forms  of  organization  as  note-taki 
underlining,  and  other  procedures. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils  who  apparently  kn 
nothing  about  organizing.  This  appears  to  be  true  of  coll 
students,  as  well  as  elementary  school  pupils.  What  coll 
instructor  who  deals  with  an  informational  field  in  wh 
reading  is  the  chief  tool  of  study  has  not  found  innumera 
students  who  fail  to  organize  clearly  the  ideas  they  rea 

1  Barton,  W.  E.  Outlining  as  a  Study  Procedure.  Contributions  to  Education, 
41 1.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1930. 

2  Beauchamp,  W.  E.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  Technique  in  the  Mastery  of  Su 
Matter  in  Elementary  Physical  Science.  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs, 
24.  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1923. 

3  Germane,  C.  E.  “The  Value  of  Summarizing  as  Compared  with  Rereading 
Same  Article.”  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part  II.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  I 
cation.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

4  Newlun,  C.  O.  Teaching  Children  to  Summarize  in  Fifth  Grade  History.  C 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  404.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  Y 
1930. 
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any  of  them  are  unable  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  a 
xagraph,  to  say  nothing  of  outlining  accurately  a  longer 
ction.  They  are  frequently  unable  to  distinguish  between 
lin  points  and  subordinate  points.  They  select  subordinate 
ants  as  main  points,  and  vice  versa.  They  place  some  sub- 
dinate  ideas  under  the  wrong  main  topics.  They  underline 
significant  items,  and  fail  to  underline  important  matters. 
;hen  care  is  needed,  they  arrange  items  in  a  misleading  and 
nfusing  sequence.  In  taking  notes  they  include  irrelevant 
tms  and  omit  some  of  the  most  important  points.  In  making 
mmaries  they  include  non-essentials  and  often  omit  the 
!ry  points  which  would  make  the  summary  helpful.  In  fact, 
many  disabilities  are  employed  by  these  people  in  organizing 
fat  they  read  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  find  their 
liolarship  as  good  as  it  is. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  in  the  interests  of  effective  problem- 
ic  reading  in  life  outside  the  school  and  the  improvement  of 
jiolarship  in  school,  it  is  important  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
ganize  the  material  he  reads  whenever  his  purpose  in  reading 
Quires  such  a  procedure.  Fortunately  much  of  this  work  can 
carried  out  during  the  first  six  grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
is  chapter  to  discuss  the  program  of  the  elementary  school  in 
ganization  of  material  read. 

|2.  What  is  the  relation  between  comprehension  and  the  ability 
organize  ?  Comprehension  is  basic  to  the  ability  to  organize, 
oviously  a  given  reader  cannot  organize  the  material  he  reads 
til  he  can  first  understand  what  it  means.  Consequently 
ffruction  in  comprehension  must  be  begun  before  attempts 
3  made  to  teach  the  pupil  to  organize.  However,  instruc- 
tn  in  organization  may  be  initiated  soon  after  the  program  in 
piprehension  is  opened.  Thereafter  the  teaching  of  the  two 
Hides  may  occur  simultaneously. 

jit  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  organize  involves 
feral  skills  not  required  in  first-class  comprehension.  This 
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means  that  a  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  whit 
includes  only  comprehension  will  not  in  itself  teach  children 
organize.  The  job  of  teaching  the  ability  to  organize  must  1 
considered  as  an  instructional  activity  in  addition  to  compr 
hension.  If  one  wishes  his  pupils  to  be  able  to  take  notes, 
make  a  summary,  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  a  paragrap 
to  underline  correctly,  to  outline,  and  the  like,  his  readii 
program  should  include  a  program  in  organization  in  additk 
to  a  program  in  comprehension. 

3.  What  specific  abilities  should  be  taught  in  teaching  childn 
to  organize  what  they  read  ?  So  far  as  the  writer  has  determine 
there  are  no  objective  investigations  available  which  ha^ 
determined  the  specific  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitud 
involved  in  the  general  ability  of  organization.  Such  a  co: 
dition,  however,  does  not  prohibit  the  suggesting  of  possib 
abilities  inferred  by  means  of  subjective  introspection.  T1 
items  included  in  the  following  lists  were  discovered  mere 
by  introspectively  analyzing  the  job  of  organizing  materk 
No  claim  is  made  here  to  perfect  validity  or  completenes 

In  terms  of  such  a  subjective  analysis  it  seems  that  tl 
ability  to  organize  involves  the  following  more  or  less  gener 
abilities  in  addition  to  those  required  in  the  basic  job  of  con 
prehension : 

1.  The  ability  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph. 

2.  The  ability  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  material  mo 
than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

3.  The  ability  to  see  relationships. 

4.  The  ability  to  discard  irrelevant  or  unimportant  items. 

5.  The  ability  to  take  notes. 

6.  The  ability  to  underline. 

7.  The  ability  to  outline. 

8.  The  ability  to  make  a  summary. 

9.  The  ability  to  determine  the  main  ideas  in  an  extend* 
selection. 

10.  The  ability  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper  order. 

11.  The  ability  to  make  a  bibliography. 
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These  eleven  abilities  represent  some  of  the  more  important 
ilities  in  organization.  They  represent  also  eleven  objec¬ 
ts  of  instruction  in  organization.  In  addition,  they  con- 
tute  eleven  instructional  jobs  to  be  carried  out  in  teaching 
ildren  to  organize  what  they  read. 

[They  are,  however,  not  very  specific.  For  example,  the 
ility  to  take  notes  is  composed  of  a  rather  large  number  of 
bre  specific  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes.  The 
,ne  is  true  in  the  case  of  making  a  summary,  an  outline,  and 
jy  of  the  remaining  eight  general  abilities. 

|A  more  detailed  analysis  of  each  of  these  jobs  would  be  help- 
l  in  clarifying  the  specific  abilities  to  be  taught,  and  should 
made  in  the  interests  of  effective  instruction.  Witness  the 
lowing  list  of  specific  abilities  involved  in  outlining  material 

id : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  outlining. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  one  good  form  of  outlining. 

|  3.  The  ability  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  one  idea  to 
1  another. 

4.  The  ability  to  omit  insignificant  details. 

}  5.  The  ability  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper  sequence, 
i  6.  A  knowledge  of  the  punctuation  in  outlining. 

I  7.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  state  an  idea  in  outline  form. 

8.  The  ability  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph. 

9.  The  ability  to  determine  the  title  of  a  selection  of  more 
than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

lo.  The  ability  to  determine  the  sub-headings  in  a  paragraph, 
jii.  The  ability  to  determine  the  sub-topics  in  a  paragraph. 
f2.  The  ability  to  determine  the  sub-headings  in  material  of 
more  than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

13.  The  ability  to  determine  the  sub-topics  in  material  of  more 
than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

114.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  “topic,” 
“heading,”  “major,”  “main,”  “sub,”  “subordinate,” 
“coordinate,”  “irrelevant,”  “sequence,”  “indent.” 

(15.  The  ability  to  recognize  in  a  paragraph  or  material  of 
greater  length  digressions  from  the  main  topic. 
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16.  A  knowledge  of  when  to  make  an  outline. 

17.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  verify  an  outline  made. 

18.  The  habit  of  making  an  outline  when  needed. 

19.  The  ability  to  determine  the  main  topics  in  material  of  m 
than  one  paragraph. 

The  above  nineteen  items  represent  nineteen  specific  al 
ities  needed  in  outlining.  There  probably  are  more  wh 
should  be  included.  They  represent  nineteen  specific  obj 
tives  of  instruction  in  organization,  and  nineteen  instructio 
jobs  to  be  carried  out.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  simi 
minute  analyses  of  other  general  jobs  in  organization  woi 
improve  the  teaching  process. 

4.  How  should  the  grade- placement  of  instruction  in  orgc 
ization  be  made  f  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  no  obj 
tive  evidence  which  shows  clearly  the  grade  or  grades  in  wh: 
any  part  of  the  program  in  organization  should  be  taug 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  and  opinionated  sta 
ments  which  may  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  entire  job 
organization  must  be  spread  over  the  six  grades.  It  canr 
be  centered  exclusively  in  any  one  or  few  grades.  Good  wc 
can  be  initiated  in  the  first  grade  when  children  have  acquire* 
reasonable  and  appropriate  sight  vocabulary.  Indeed,  soi 
important  training  may  be  started  before  any  reading  has  be 
done.  The  classifying  of  words  or  ideas  and  the  arranging 
ideas  in  proper  sequence  represent  appropriate  types  of  woi 
As  the  grade  location  of  the  pupil  moves  forward,  types 
more  difficult  training  may  be  included  until  in  the  six 
grade  the  pupil  is  making,  for  example,  class  outlines  and  sui 
maries. 

Second,  the  teaching  of  any  one  particular  job  involved 
organization  must  likewise  be  spread  over  all  the  grades.  I 
example,  the  teaching  of  outlining  should  represent  a  cc 
tinuous  process  beginning  in  the  first  grade,  where  cert* 
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undational  abilities  will  be  taught,  and  continuing  through 
e  sixth  grade  where  the  most  difficult  abilities  are  presented 
d  practiced. 

Third,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  given  ability  in  organ- 
ition  should  not  be  taught  until  the  child  can  understand  its 
eaning  and  usefulness.  Many  abilities  are  far  too  com- 
icated  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades.  More  elementary 
rd  foundational  abilities  are  better  suited  to  the  abilities  of 
imary  children. 

A  great  amount  of  work  can  be  done  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
ker  effective  grade-placement  of  the  various  abilities  involved 
:  organization.  At  the  present  writing  grade-placement  of 
ese  instructional  jobs,  when  taught  at  all,  is  largely  the 
suit  of  tradition  and  opinion.  It  is  now  possible  to  direct 
Ireful  research  at  the  problem. 

The  following  material  suggests  grade-placement  of  the 
tility  to  outline  material  read.  It  is  purely  opinionated  but 
:vertheless  has  worked  successfully  in  several  schools. 

Grade  I 

1.  Practice  in  eliminating  non-essentials  in  relating  an  inci¬ 
dent,  etc. 

I  2.  Practice  in  determining  that  two  ideas  are  or  are  not  related, 
j  |  3.  Practice  in  arranging  ideas  in  proper  sequence. 

!  Grade  II 

I  1.  Continued  practice  in  each  of  the  three  items  listed  for  the 
first  grade. 

2.  Practice  in  determining  the  main  topic  of  a  sentence. 

3.  Practice  in  determining  the  main  topic  of  a  para¬ 
graph. 

4.  Terms  as  used. 

Grade  III 

1.  Continued  practice  in  each  of  the  three  items  listed  for  the 
first  grade  and  the  two  listed  for  the  second  grade. 

2.  Practice  in  reading  outlines  and  realizing  the  importance  of 
sub-headings. 
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3.  Practice  in  selecting  the  large  main  topics  in  a  simple  sele 
tion  of  more  than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

4.  The  numbering,  punctuation,  and  writing  of  a  series 
main  topics. 

5.  Terms  as  used. 

Grade  IV 

1.  Continued  practice  in  each  of  the  different  items  present* 
thus  far. 

2.  Practice  in  outlining  single  paragraphs  through  the  su 
headings. 

3.  Practice  in  outlining  material  of  more  than  one  paragrap 
through  the  sub-headings. 

4.  The  numbering,  punctuation,  arrangement,  and  writing 
above  types  of  outlines. 

5.  Realization  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  outlining. 

6.  Terms  as  used. 

Grade  V 

1.  Continued  practice  in  each  of  the  different  items  mentione 
thus  far. 

2.  Practice  in  outlining  single  paragraphs  through  the  sul 
topics. 

3.  Practice  in  outlining  material  of  more  than  one  paragrap 
in  length  through  the  sub-topics. 

4.  The  numbering,  punctuation,  arrangement,  and  writing  ( 
these  types  of  outline. 

5.  Verifying  an  outline. 

6.  Terms  as  used. 

Grade  VI 

1.  Continued  practice  in  each  of  the  different  items  mentione 
thus  far  with  more  difficult  material. 

5.  What  different  types  of  teaching  and  learning  activit 
should  be  employed  in  the  program  in  organization?  As  ii 
teaching  the  location,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  materia 
there  are  at  least  three  distinctly  different  types  of  instructiona 
activities  to  be  utilized  in  teaching  children  to  organize  wha 
they  read.  There  must  be  first  what  we  have  called  the  initia 
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•  introductory  teaching  in  which  the  pupil  is  made  ac- 
lainted  with  the  technic  to  be  used  in  some  phase  of  organ- 
ation.  For  example,  the  first  type  of  teaching  in  outlining 
that  in  which  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  meaning  and  pro- 
dure  in  outlining.  Likewise,  the  first  teaching  of  the  ability 

*  determine  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph,  or  to  make  a 
1  immary  of  a  longer  selection,  consists  of  acquainting  the 

ipil  with  the  meaning  and  technic  to  be  employed  in  these 
matters. 

This  introductory  or  initial  type  of  teaching,  however,  is 
t>t  enough.  When  once  the  pupil  has  become  acquainted 
ith  the  ability  to  be  learned,  systematic  drill  exercises  must 
b  employed  as  an  aid  in  getting  the  ability  established.  These 
rill  exercises  represent  the  second  type  of  teaching  needed. 
Finally,  when  the  pupil  has  acquired  through  drill  some 
nount  of  skill  in  the  organization  ability  to  be  learned, 
Dportunity  must  be  provided  for  him  to  use  this  ability  in 
:her  school  work.  As  will  be  noted  later,  this  third  type  of 
:aching  can  take  place  best  through  the  teaching  of  the 
intent  subjects. 

'  (i)  Consider  first  the  introductory  or  initial  type  of  teaching, 
p  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  are  no  objective  data  to  show 
ow  any  one  job  in  organization  can  best  be  presented.  There 
re,  however,  several  possibilities.  The  following  material, 
iken  from  a  public  school  supervisory  bulletin,  represents  a 
nail  unit  of  work  in  organization  and  is  illustrative  of  what 
an  be  done  in  other  fields.  While  it  has  been  used  success- 
illy  in  the  classroom,  no  claim  to  perfection  is  made  here. 

Supervisory  Bulletin  No.  7 

I.  To  the  Teacher:  The  material  presented  in  this  bulletin 
refers  to  the  matter  of  teaching  children  to  outline  what 
they  read.  You  will  find  a  list  of  materials  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  this  job,  and  detailed  suggestions  relative  to  methods 
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of  teaching.  You  are  free  to  proceed  in  any  way  you  wis 
inasmuch  as  procedures  suggested  here  are  merely  poss 
bilities.  We  wish  you  would  report  to  the  supervisor1 
office  any  method  suggested  herein  which  you  find  to  b 
unsuccessful,  and  any  procedure  which  you  discover  out 
side  this  pamphlet  to  be  especially  helpful.  May  we  sug 
gest  that  you  teach  each  component  skill  specifically,  grad 
ually  building  up  the  total  ability  to  outline. 

II.  Abilities  to  be  taught:  Outlining  is  a  complex  job.  It  i 
composed  of  many  small  abilities.  If  you  know  what  thes 
are  it  should  help  you  to  teach  more  effectively,  and  t( 
determine  the  point  at  which  breakdown  in  any  givei 
child’s  ability  to  outline  occurs.  The  more  important  o: 
these  abilities  are :  (i)  a  knowledge  of  one  good  form  o 
outlining ;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  punctuation  of  an  outline 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  how  to  state  items  in  an  outline ;  (4)  the 
ability  to  determine  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph ;  (5)  th( 
ability  to  determine  the  sub-headings  of  a  paragraph 

(6)  the  ability  to  determine  the  sub-topics  of  a  paragraph 

(7)  the  ability  to  determine  the  title  of  a  longer  selection 

(8)  the  ability  to  determine  the  main  topics  in  material  oi 
more  than  one  paragraph ;  (9)  the  ability  to  determine  the 
sub-headings  in  material  of  more  than  one  paragraph; 
(10)  the  ability  to  determine  the  sub-topics  in  material  ol 
more  than  one  paragraph ;  (n)  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  appropriate  terms  such  as  “main  topic,”  “sub-heading,” 
“coordinate,”  “subordinate,”  “sequence”;  (12)  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  when  to  make  an  outline;  (13)  the  ability  tc 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  one  idea  to  another 

(14)  the  ability  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper  sequence; 

(15)  the  ability  to  eliminate  insignificant  details;  (16)  the 
habit  of  outlining  when  needed. 

III.  Materials  needed:  In  Grades  II- VI  inclusive :  (1)  one  set  of 
factual  books  in  which  the  material  is  well  organized  to  be 
used  for  drill  exercises;  (2)  informal  tests  to  be  used  as 
written  drill  exercises  and  as  tests  (secure  from  supervisor’s 
office).  In  Grade  I:  (1)  the  words  and  phrases  which 
pupils  know  by  sight ;  (2)  one  set  of  books  to  be  used  for 
drill  exercises ;  and  (3)  informal  tests. 
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IV.  Suggested  detailed  procedures : 

A.  Preliminary  Teaching: 

1.  Learning  to  outline  material  read  probably  is 

based  upon  three  fundamental  abilities. 
These  are :  (i)  the  ability  to  determine 

whether  or  not  one  idea  is  related  to  another ; 
(2)  the  ability  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper 
sequence;  and  (3)  the  ability  to  eliminate 
insignificant  details.  All  these  abilities  should 
receive  attention  in  the  first  grade  and  such 
attention  should  be  continued  through  the 
grades  as  far  as  necessary.  If  intermediate 
grade  pupils  are  weak  in  performance  in  these 
abilities  training  should  be  administered  before 
the  teaching  of  outlining  is  begun.  If  the  first- 
grade  teacher  attends  to  these  abilities  it  is 
possible  that  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  learn 
to  outline  earlier  than  usual.  The  important 
point  is  that  training  in  these  three  abilities 
should  be  administered  before  the  teaching  of 
outlining  is  initiated,  regardless  of  what  the 
grade  may  be. 

2.  Training  in  determining  the  relation  between 
ideas  can  be  started  as  soon  as  pupils  have  an 
appropriate  sight  vocabulary.  The  first  exer¬ 
cises  will  necessarily  utilize  these  words  in 
such  a  manner  that  pupils  are  required  to  see 
relationships  among  them  in  terms  of  given 
problems.  Later  similar  exercises  should  deal 
with  appropriate  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Inasmuch  as  typical  exercises  suitable  for  this 
purpose  are  included  in  your  course  of  study 
in  selecting  material  read  it  is  not  necessary 
to  present  detailed  illustrations  here.1 

3.  Training  in  arranging  ideas  in  proper  sequence 
can  be  started  in  the  first  grade  and  should  be 
continued  through  the  grades  as  long  as  needed. 
Practice  exercises  should  be  employed.  At 

To  the  reader :  see  Chapter  X  of  this  volume. 
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first  these  exercises  will  be  purely  oral;  fo 
example,  pupils  may  be  asked  to  give  back  t 
the  teacher  the  events  of  a  story  she  has  rea< 
or  told  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurrec 
Or  they  may  tell  her  the  order  of  the  per 
formance  of  specific  acts  involved  in  a  give] 
activity  with  which  they  are  familiar.,  A 
illustration  of  this  is  an  exercise  in  which  pupil 
tell  the  teacher  the  correct  order  of  steps  t 
be  taken  in  baking  cookies,  giving  a  party 
getting  ready  for  school,  what  we  do  in  school 
etc.  Later  similar  work  can  be  produced  ii 
written  form  from  the  reading  of  stories  o 
other  materials,  and  actual  first-hand  experi 
ences. 

4.  Training  in  eliminating  non-essential  detail 
can  be  started  in  the  first  grade.  In  a 
speaking,  children  should  be  encouraged  t 
say  what  they  have  to  say  as  briefly  and  simpl; 
as  possible.  This  refers  to  the  various  activ 
ities  involved  in  oral  composition  such  a 
relating  experiences,  recommending  books,  etc 
Exercises  might  be  used  in  which  children  ca 
indicate  sentences  or  phrases  in  reading  whic 
could  be  eliminated  without  doing  harm  to  th 
meaning.  All  such  training  should  continu 
through  the  six  grades. 

B.  Beginning  the  teaching  of  a  knowledge  of  the  purpos 
and  value  of  outlining  what  one  reads : 

1.  Point  out  to  pupils  that  often  when  peopl 
read  to  get  information  they  outline  the  ma 
terial.  Pupils  in  school  often  outline  thei 
lessons  in  geography,  history,  science,  etc 
This  helps  them  to  study  better  and  to  lear 
more.  Emphasize  that  outlining  is  essentiall; 
a  study  tool  to  helpTEeTeader  get  more  out  0 
what  he  reads. 

2.  Full  realization  of  the  importance  of  outlinin 
cannot  be  taught  merely  by  telling  pupils  hoi 
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helpful  it  is.  Later  when  pupils  have  acquired 
some  skill  the  lessons  in  content  fields  should 
be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  outlining  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  study.  This  provision  for  the  use  of 
outlining  in  study,  together  with  the  fact  that 
you  will  conduct  class  discussions  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  outline  is  helpful  there,  should 
do  a  great  deal  in  making  pupils  realize  the 
purpose  and  value  of  outlining. 

C.  Teaching  the  ability  to  determine  the  main  topic  in  a 
paragraph  and  certain  other  appropriate  abilities: 

i.  With  several  sample  paragraphs  show  pupils 
that  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph  is  the  thing 
that  the  whole  paragraph  talks  about.  If  it  is 
a  good  paragraph  each  sentence  tells  something 
about  that  one  thing.  Show  them  in  each  of 
your  illustrative  paragraphs  that  each  sentence 
does  this.  Show  how  any  one  small  item 
talked  about  in  any  one  of  the  sentences  can¬ 
not  be  the  main  topic  because  the  other  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  same  paragraph  talk  about  other 
small  items  in  regard  to  the  main  topic.  For 
example,  take  the  following  paragraph : 

“Cats  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
long.  They  have  soft  fur.  The  teeth  and 
claws  are  very  sharp.  They  can  see  very 
well  in  the  dark.  There  are  five  toes  on 
each  front  foot  and  four  on  each  hind  foot. 
Cats  can  walk  so  softly  that  we  cannot  hear 
them.”  1 

You  might,  for  example,  make  a  list  of  all  the 
different  things  the  paragraph  says.  Show 
pupils  that  it  tells  something  about  the  cat’s 
length,  its  fur,  its  teeth,  claws,  feet,  etc.  Show 
them  that  no  one  of  these  can  be  the  main 
topic  of  the  paragraph  because  the  paragraph 
talks  about  other  things  too.  Explain,  how- 

From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  i.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company, 
adelphia. 
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ever,  that  all  the  sentences  talk  about  on 
thing  —  cats.  In  fact  the  whole  paragrap 
talks  about  one  thing  —  cats.  This  is  th 
main  topic  of  the  paragraph.  Show  again  ho1 
each  sentence  tells  something  about  the  mai 
topic. 

2.  Explain  that  terms  such  as  “main  idea, 
“main  heading,”  and  “paragraph  heading 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  “mai 
topic.” 

3.  Explain  that  most  good  paragraphs  have 
topic  sentence  in  which  one  can  find  the  mai 
topic.  Usually  this  is  the  first  sentence 
Sometimes  it  is  not.  Show  by  illustrativ 
paragraphs  how  sometimes  the  second,  0 
third,  or  even  the  fourth  sentence  is  the  topi 
sentence. 

4.  When  pupils  have  learned  what  a  main  topi 
is  and  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  how  t 
find  that  topic  give  plenty  of  practice  wit 
drill  exercises.  These  exercises  may  be  use 
daily.  They  may  be  used  in  either  written  0 
oral  form.  If  the  oral  form  is  used  a  duplicat 
set  of  books  will  be  needed,  and  your  procedur 
will  be  similar  to  that  employed  in  compre 
hension  drill  exercises.  If  the  written  form  i 
used  the  paragraphs  will  appear  on  mimeo 
graphed  sheets.  The  following  types  of  exer 
cises  are  suggestive : 

a.  An  exercise  in  which  for  each  paragrap' 
a  group  of  possible  main  topics  is  listec 
The  pupil  checks  the  one  he  judge 
correct. 

b.  An  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  draws 
line  under  or  otherwise  indicates  the  topi 
sentence  of  each  paragraph. 

c.  An  exercise  in  which  for  each  paragrap] 
the  pupil  chooses  the  one  question  fron 
several  listed  which  is  best  answered  b; 
the  paragraph. 
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d.  An  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  asks  an 
original  question  which  the  paragraph 
answers. 

e.  An  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  states  an 
original  main  topic  for  each  paragraph. 

/.  An  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  judges  the 
validity  of  the  main  topic  given  for  each 
paragraph  and  gives  reasons  for  his 
decision. 

Several  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  using 
these  exercises.  First,  one  should  start  with 
the  easiest  type  of  exercise.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  types  listed  above  are  in 
order  of  difficulty.  Second,  the  paragraphs  to 
be  read  should  involve  no  comprehension  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  purpose  is  to  give  practice  in 
selecting  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph,  and 
if  difficulties  arise  in  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  is  read  the  pupil  can’t  get  practice 
on  the  skill  you  are  trying  to  teach.  Third, 
the  use  of  these  exercises  should  be  well 
distributed.  Don’t  pile  up  all  your  practice 
during  one  week  and  then  forget  about  it. 

5.  When  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill  on  deter¬ 
mining  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph  has 
taken  place  try  to  set  up  the  teaching  of  your 
content  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
will  find  it  helpful  in  study  to  make  use  of 
what  he  has  learned. 

D.  Teaching  the  ability  to  select  the  sub-headings  in  a 
paragraph : 

1.  With  several  appropriate  paragraphs  show 
pupils  that  most  paragraphs  tell  specific 
things  about  the  main  topic.  For  example,  a 
paragraph  of  which  the  main  topic  is  “The 
Food  of  Plants”  may  tell  what  the  different 
foods  are.  A  paragraph  on  the  kinds  of  coal 
might  tell  what  the  different  kinds  are.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  these  points  that  describe  the  main 
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topic  are  sub-headings.  Make  certain  ea 
pupil  understands  that  a  sub-heading  descrit 
or  talks  about  the  main  topic  of  the  paragraj: 
and  that  each  sub-heading  tells  somethi 
different  from  any  other  sub-heading.  Ha 
pupils  select  orally  the  sub-headings  in  seves 
familiar  paragraphs. 

2.  Explain  to  pupils  how  the  outline  of  a  pai 
graph  is  put  down  in  writing  as  far  as  tl 
point.  Show  that  the  Roman  numeral  I 
placed  before  the  main  topic  and  that  a  peri 
is  placed  after  the  number  as  follows : 

I.  (Main  topic) 

Explain  also  how  the  sub-headings  are  plac 
in  the  outline.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet 
used  for  each  sub-heading.  These  letters  a 
written  in  capitals,  are  placed  in  prop 
sequence,  and  a  period  is  used  after  ea 
letter.  Each  sub-heading  must  be  indent 
under  the  main  topic.  The  following 
illustrative : 

I.  (Main  topic) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

C.  (Third  sub-heading) 

Elc. 

Explain  that  the  sub-headings  should  1 
placed  in  the  outline  in  the  order  in  which  thi 
occur  in  the  reading  material.  This  will  he 
pupils  to  get  ready  for  the  kind  of  outlinii 
where  a  certain  sequence  of  topics  is  necessa 
if  the  outline  is  to  be  helpful.  Explain 
pupils  that  if  there  is  an  “A”  point  there  mu 
be  a  “B.”  There  cannot  be  only  one  su 
heading  in  the  outline.  If  there  is  only  01 
sub-heading  in  the  paragraph  read  it  shou 
be  included  in  the  statement  of  the  main  topi 

3.  When  the  pupils  understand  what  sub-hea 
ings  are,  and  when  they  have  learned  som 
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thing  about  how  to  find  them  and  place  them 
in  an  outline  form,  provision  should  be  made 
for  drill  exercises.  The  first  exercise  should  be 
simple  and  not  introduce  too  many  new  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  time  goes  on  the  difficulty  of 
outlining  the  paragraph  should  be  increased. 
The  following  order  of  types  of  appropriate 
exercises  is  suggestive : 

a.  Exercises  in  which  for  each  paragraph  to 
be  read  the  main  topic  is  stated,  and  the 
number  of  sub-headings  in  the  para¬ 
graph  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
letters  appearing  in  the  skeleton  outline. 
For  example,  for  each  paragraph  read 
the  following  skeleton  outline  is  used : 

I.  (Main  topic  stated  here) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Obviously  the  pupil’s  only  job  is  to  find 
the  sub-headings  and  write  them  in  the 
outline. 

b.  Exercises  in  which  for  each  paragraph 
to  be  read  the  main  topic  is  stated,  the 
Roman  numeral  I  is  placed,  and  the 
period  located.  No  skeleton  outline 
appears  for  the  sub-headings.  In  this 
exercise  the  pupil  must  locate,  state, 
arrange,  and  indent  the  sub-headings. 

c.  Exercises  in  which  no  skeleton  outline  of 
any  kind  appears.  The  pupil  reads  the 
paragraph,  and  his  job  consists  of  out¬ 
lining  entirely  the  paragraph  through  the 
sub-headings.  He  must  select,  arrange, 
state,  and  punctuate  the  main  topic  and 
the  sub-headings.  Several  things  should 
be  kept  in  mind  relative  to  these  exer¬ 
cises.  First,  the  paragraphs  to  be  read 
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and  outlined  should  involve  no  coi 
prehension  difficulties.  Second,  the  e 
ercises  should  proceed  from  simple 
complex  in  the  sense  that  those  used  fir 
involve  only  one  or  few  new  difficulty 
Those  used  last  can  involve  all  the  di 
Acuities  found  in  outlining  a  paragraj 
through  the  sub-headings.  Third,  tl 
use  of  these  exercises  should  be  systen 
atic  and  well  distributed. 

E.  Teaching  the  ability  to  select  the  sub-topics  in 
paragraph : 

1.  With  the  use  of  several  paragraphs  explain  t 

pupils  that  paragraphs  often  tell  things  aboi 
or  explain  the  sub-headings.  With  a 

illustrative  paragraph  outline  through  th 
main  topic  and  sub-headings.  Then  as 
pupils  to  find  things  in  the  paragraph  tha 
explain  or  talk  about  one  or  another  sut 
heading.  Do  this  with  several  appropriat 
paragraphs.  Explain  that  these  things  ar 
called  “sub-topics.” 

2.  Make  certain  each  pupil  understands  that 
sub-topic  is  an  idea  that  explains  a  sub-heac 
ing,  and  that  each  sub-topic  tells  somethin 
new  and  different  about  the  sub-heading  tha 
no  other  sub-topic  tells. 

3.  Explain  how  the  sub-topics  are  placed  in  th 

outline.  By  outlining  several  paragraph 

through  the  sub-headings  recall  how  this  out 
line  form  was  used.  Then  explain  how  th 
sub-topics  are  placed.  Make  clear  that  (1)  ai 
Arabic  number  is  placed  before  each  sub 
topic  in  proper  sequence ;  (2)  each  sub-topi 
must  be  placed  under  the  appropriate  sub 
heading ;  (3)  a  period  should  be  placed  afte 
each  Arabic  number ;  (4)  the  sub-topics  mus 
be  indented  under  the  sub-headings;  (5)  th 
sub-topics  should  be  placed  in  the  order  ii 
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which  they  appear  in  the  reading  matter. 
Note  the  following  form  : 

I.  (Main  topic  of  paragraph) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

1.  (First  sub-topic) 

2.  (Second  sub-topic) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

1.  (First  sub- topic) 

2.  (Second  sub-topic) 

3.  (Third  sub-topic) 

Etc. 

Explain  to  pupils  that  if  there  is  a  “  1  ”  in  the 
outline  there  must  be  a  “2.”  If  there  is  only 
a  “  1  ”  it  should  be  included  in  the  statement  of 
the  sub-heading. 

4.  When  pupils  have  developed  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  sub-topics  and  have  learned 
something  about  their  selection,  systematic 
drill  exercises  should  be  provided.  For  the 
most  part  these  will  be  in  written  form.  The 
following  types  of  exercises  are  illustra¬ 
tive  : 

a.  Exercises  in  which  for  each  paragraph  to 
be  outlined  the  pupil  is  furnished  with  a 
skeleton  outline  to  be  filled  in.  This 
skeleton  should  include  the  placing, 
numbering,  and  statement  of  the  main 
topic  and  sub-headings,  and  the  number¬ 
ing  and  placing  of  the  sub-topics.  All 
the  pupil  needs  to  do  is  to  find  the  sub- 
topics  and  place  them  in  the  blank 
spaces. 

b.  Exercises  in  which  for  each  paragraph 
to  be  read  the  pupil  is  furnished  with  a 
skeleton  outline  which  includes  the 
numbering,  placing,  and  statement  of 
the  main  topic  and  the  sub-headings. 
The  child  is  required  to  find  the  sub- 
topics,  to  place  them  in  the  outline,  to 
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number  and  punctuate  them,  and 
state  them. 

c.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  is  requi: 
to  outline  paragraphs  without  any  p 
of  a  skeleton  outline  suggested.  1 
same  principles  of  utilization  of  d 
exercises  should  apply  here  as  former 
This  refers  to  such  matters  as  (i)  the  i 
of  paragraphs  with  no  comprehensi  ! 
difficulties;  (2)  gradual  introduction 
outlining  difficulties;  (3)  distribution 
practice ;  and  (4)  providing  means  i 
the  pupil  to  see  his  progress. 

F.  Learning  to  outline  material  of  more  than  one  pm 
graph: 

1.  So  far  this  discussion  has  been  concerned  wi  1 
teaching  the  pupil  how  to  outline  a  sinj  I 
paragraph.  But  the  usual  need  lies  in  01  ! 
lining  material  of  more  than  one  paragraph  f 
length.  This  involves  several  abilities  n 
needed  in  outlining  single  paragraphs. 

2.  Explain  the  need  for  knowing  how  to  outli 
longer  selections.  Do  this  in  terms  of  stud} 

3.  By  way  of  illustrative  selections  show  pup 
that  longer  selections  usually  have  one  b 
topic.  This  is  called  “the  title.”  It  is  t 
topic  that  the  whole  selection  talks  aboi 
Give  pupils  practice  in  selecting  the  title  f 
several  selections. 

4.  With  illustrative  selections  show  pupils  th 
the  longer  selections  have  main  topics.  The 
are  ideas  or  points  that  explain  or  describe  ti 
title.  Have  pupils  find  the  main  topics 
several  selections.  Be  sure  each  pupil  lean 
that  each  main  topic  must  talk  about  the  tit 
and  that  it  must  tell  something  new  and  difife 
ent  from  any  other  main  topic.  Be  sure  al: 
the  pupil  learns  that  in  some  selections  ea( 
paragraph  forms  a  new  main  topic.  In  othe 
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a  paragraph  may  be  either  a  new  main  topic 
or  a  minor  point.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
paragraphs  make  only  one  main  topic.  These 
distinctions  are  important,  and  the  pupil 
should  have  oral  practice  in  finding  the  main 
topics  in  selections  which  vary  in  these  ways. 

5.  Explain  about  the  arrangement  and  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  title  and  main  topics  when  the 
type  of  outline  discussed  thus  far  is  put  into 
written  form. 

Title 

I.  (First  main  topic) 

II.  (Second  main  topic) 

III.  (Third  main  topic) 

Etc. 

6.  Give  pupils  practice  exercises  in  outlining  selec¬ 
tions  through  the  main  topics.  These  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  (1)  those  in  which  a  skeleton 
outline  accompanies  each  selection  providing 
the  placement  and  statement  of  the  title  and 
an  indication  of  the  number  of  main  topics 
needed ;  (2)  those  in  which  no  skeleton  outline 
is  given.  The  selection  used  should  include 
some  in  which  each  paragraph  is  a  new  main 
topic  and  more  in  which  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  exercises  should  be  utilized  in  terms  of 
principles  mentioned  previously  in  this  bulletin. 

7.  With  illustrative  selections  show  pupils  how 
these  materials  often  include  sub-headings. 
These  sub-headings  are  points  or  ideas  that 
explain  or  discuss  one  or  another  main  topic. 
Have  pupils  find  the  sub-headings  in  several 
selections  orally. 

8.  Point  out  that  a  sub-heading  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  whole  paragraph  or  only  a  sentence. 
Show  illustrations. 

9.  Illustrate  the  placing,  punctuation,  and 
arrangement  of  sub-headings  in  the  written 
outline  form.  Caution  pupils  about  placing  a 
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given  sub-heading  under  the  appropriate  m 
topic,  and  call  attention  to  indentation. 

Title 

I.  (First  main  topic) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

II.  (Second  main  topic) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

C.  (Third  sub-heading) 

III.  (Third  main  topic) 

Etc. 

10.  Give  practice  exercises  in  outlining  selectic 
through  the  sub-headings.  These  exercis 
which  should  be  utilized  in  the  light  of  pr 
ciples  already  suggested,  may  be :  (i)  those 
which  the  number  of  sub-headings  needed 
indicated ;  (2)  those  in  which  a  skeleton  oi 
line  is  given  providing  the  title  and  nu 
topics  only;  (3)  those  in  which  no  skelet 
outline  is  given. 

11.  With  the  use  of  illustrative  selections  show  th 
a  selection  often  includes  sub-topics.  Th< 
sub-topics  usually  explain  or  describe  a  giv 
sub-heading,  although  sometimes  they  expla 
the  main  topic  to  a  greater  degree  than  do 
the  sub-heading.  Make  certain  each  pu] 
understands  that  each  sub-topic  must  s; 
something  different  from  any  other  sub-top 
Provide  oral  practice  in  finding  sub-topics 
selections  when  the  sub-headings  are  given. 

12.  Explain  the  placing,  punctuation,  and  arrang 
ment  of  sub-topics  as  follows.  Note  indentatioi 

Title 

I.  (First  main  topic) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

1.  (First  sub- topic) 

2.  (Second  sub-topic) 
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II.  (Second  main  topic) 

A.  (First  sub-heading) 

1.  (First  sub-topic) 

2.  (Second  sub- topic) 

B.  (Second  sub-heading) 

1.  (First  sub-topic) 

2.  (Second  sub- topic) 

3.  (Third  sub-topic) 

C.  (Third  sub-heading) 

Etc. 

13.  Provide  practice  exercises  such  as  (1)  those  in 
which  a  skeleton  outline  provides  the  title, 
the  main  topics,  and  the  sub-heading,  and  in 
which  the  number  of  needed  sub-topics  is 
indicated ;  (2)  those  in  which  a  skeleton  out¬ 
line  gives  only  the  title,  main  topics,  and  sub¬ 
headings  ;  (3)  those  in  which  no  skeleton  out¬ 
line  is  used. 

14.  Show  pupils  how  in  outlining  some  selections 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  all  topics  in  a  certain 
order  or  sequence.  For  example,  in  outlining 
a  description  of  how  macaroni  is  made  the 
steps  in  the  process  must  be  arranged  in  cor¬ 
rect  order  or  one  gets  a  false  idea  from  the 
outline  as  to  how  the  work  is  done.  This 
refers  to  all  types  of  topics.  Have  pupils 
outline  appropriate  selections  and  judge  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  outlines  in  terms  of  this  factor. 
Give  practice  exercises  in  making  outlines  of 
this  type. 

V.  Some  Final  Remarks: 

1.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  outline  is  composed 
of  several  minor  abilities.  Break-down  in  outlining 
may  occur  in  terms  of  one  of  these  abilities.  When  a 
pupil  fails  in  outlining  try  to  determine  what  ability 
is  missing,  and  provide  appropriate  practice. 

2.  Use  care  in  presenting  new  difficulties.  Teach  only  one 
new  difficulty  at  a  time.  In  practice  exercises  do  not 
use  exercises  which  involve  too  many  new  difficulties. 
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3.  Use  practice  exercises  extensively.  Follow  the  pi 
ciples  suggested  in  this  bulletin. 

4.  Try  to  connect  your  teaching  of  outlining  with  les 
preparation  in  the  content  fields.  This  provides  b 
further  practice  and  motivation  for  the  pupils. 

5.  Report  to  the  supervisor’s  office  any  suggestion  gr 
in  this  pamphlet  which  won’t  work.  Report  also  p 
cedures  you  develop  originally  which  are  success: 
These  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  other  teachi 

6.  Not  all  the  teaching  suggested  in  this  bulletin  c 
be  carried  out  in  any  one  primary  grade.  Child: 
in  Grades  I  and  II  can  handle  no  more  than  wl 
is  suggested  under  “Preliminary  Teaching.”  Bu 
this  is  well  done  it  will  form  a  splendid  backgrou 
for  work  in  other  grades.  Pupils  in  Grade  III  can 
little  more  than  select  the  main  topic  of  a  paragra] 
In  Grade  IV  pupils  can  learn  to  select  the  main  to 
and  sub-headings  in  a  paragraph,  and  longer  selectio 
In  Grade  V  the  entire  material  can  be  handled  exa 
the  selection  of  sub-topics  in  longer  selections  if  sim] 
material  is  used.  In  the  sixth  grade  the  entire  j 
may  be  completed  with  simple  material.  If  fifth- 
sixth-grade  pupils  have  had  no  training  at  all  in  01 
lining  the  teacher  should  begin  with  the  prelimina 
teaching  and  proceed  as  far  in  complex  skills  as  pup 
can  learn. 

7.  Remember  that  in  teaching  the  various  skills  in  01 
lining  and  in  constructing  practice  exercises,  t 
material  to  be  read  must  be  simple.  The  pupil  mi 
not  be  confused  by  comprehension  difficulties  wh 
trying  to  learn  to  outline. 

8.  By  application  to  the  supervisor’s  office  you  m 
secure  sample  copies  of  practice  exercises,  inforn 
tests,  and  sets  of  books  suitable  for  oral  drill  ex< 
cises. 

The  material  presented  in  the  above  supervisory  bullet 
represents  what  the  teacher  may  do  in  initial  or  introducto 
type  of  teaching.  Here  the  essential  purpose  is  to  teach  t 
child  how  outlining  is  done. 
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his  material  is  merely  illustrative.  Units  of  work  relative 
ther  organization  jobs  should  be  developed.  For  example, 
e  such  procedure  should  be  set  up  for  teaching  children  to 
marize,  to  take  notes,  to  underline,  and  the  like, 
f)  The  second  type  of  teaching  activity  refers  to  the  utili- 
pn  of  practice  or  drill  exercises,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
re  mastery  of  previously  presented  skills.  Illustrations  of 
able  exercises  follow : 


Exercise  I 

Type  A  (of  relatively  low  difficulty) 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

o  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Below  each  para¬ 
graph  are  six  words  or  groups  of  words.  Any 
one  of  these  words  or  groups  of  words  may  be  the 
main  topic  of  the  paragraph.  Read  the  para¬ 
graph  carefully.  Then  draw  a  line  under  the  one 
word  or  group  of  words  which  you  think  is  the 
best  main  topic  for  the  paragraph. 


The  teeth  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  skin.  They  are  hard,  white, 
[id  shiny.  Their  work  is  to  cut,  tear,  and  grind  the  food.  Men 
bd  many  animals  have  two  sets  of  teeth.  The  first  set  is  called 
ie  baby,  or  milk  teeth,  or  the  temporary  teeth.  The  other  is 
le  permanent  set.1 

i.  Kinds  of  teeth  4.  Men  and  animals 

I  2.  Teeth  5.  Skin 

3.  Baby  teeth  6.  Hard  teeth 

2 

Tomatoes  are  a  kind  of  fruit.  They  may  be  eaten  raw  or 
ooked.  A  long  time  ago  people  thought  they  were  not  good  to 
at.  They  were  grown  because  they  were  pretty.  They  then 

[[From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  48.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Com- 
k  Philadelphia. 
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were  called  “love  apples.”  They  were  very  small.  Now  t] 
are  larger  and  smooth.1 

1.  Fruit  4. 

2.  Size  of  tomatoes  5. 

3.  Ancient  foods  6. 

3 

The  potato  beetle  is  a  small  yellow  insect  with  black  stripes 
the  wings.  It  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  potato.  In  early  tim 
until  potatoes  were  raised,  it  lived  upon  the  weed  called  t 
sandburr.  Now  it  lives  wherever  potatoes  are  grown.2 

1.  The  sandburr  4.  Insects 

2.  Potatoes  as  food  5.  Enemies  of  the  potato 

3.  The  potato  beetle  6.  Early  potatoes 

Exercise  I 

Type  B  (of  presumably  greater  difficulty) 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Below  each  par 
graph  are  six  words  or  groups  of  words.  One 
these  words  or  groups  of  words  is  the  main  top 
of  the  paragraph.  Read  each  paragraph  car 
fully.  Then  draw  a  line  under  the  one  word 
group  of  words  which  you  think  is  the  main  top 
of  the  paragraph. 

1 

Aeroplanes  are  now  used  for  many  things.  They  are  used  t 
people  for  traveling.  The  government  uses  them  to  carry  ma 
and  to  fight  forest  fires.  Armies  use  them  in  battles  in  tim 
of  war.  Private  companies  carry  passengers  and  freight  i 
them. 

1.  Aeroplanes  in  war  4.  Fighting  forest  fires 

2.  The  uses  of  aeroplanes  5.  Aeroplanes 

3.  Carrying  the  mail  6.  Travel 

1  From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  7,  op.  cit. 

*  From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  21,  op.  cit. 
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There  are  several  ways  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes.  The  best 
ay  is  to  take  away  all  the  water  from  the  wet  places  where 
sects  lay  their  eggs.  One  can  also  put  coal  oil  on  the  water, 
lutting  off  the  air  which  the  young  need  to  breathe  when  they 
itch  out.  In  some  places  minnows  which  eat  the  young  are 
it  into  the  ponds.  Everyone  should  try  to  kill  mosquitoes  at 
Irery  opportunity. 

How  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  4.  Mosquitoes  as  pests 
Minnows  and  mosquitoes  5.  Where  mosquitoes  breed 

Mosquitoes  6.  Uses  of  coal  oil 


Metal  pins  are  very  old.  Bronze  and  copper  pins  have  been 
)und  in  ancient  tombs.  People  in  the  ancient  world  used  pins 
ke  our  safety  pins.  The  colonists  used  some  pins  made  of  small 
ieces  of  wire. 


Safety  pins 
How  pins  are  made 
The  age  of  pins 


4.  Kinds  of  pins 

5.  Wire  and  pins 

6.  Ancient  tombs 


Exercise  I 

Type  C 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

o  the  Pupil:  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Read  each  para¬ 
graph  carefully.  Then  in  each  paragraph  draw 
a  line  under  the  one  sentence  that  tells  best  what 
the  whole  paragraph  is  talking  about. 


People  use  rubber  in  making  certain  kinds  of  gloves.  It  is 
ilso  used  in  the  making  of  heels  for  shoes.  Automobile  tires  are 
hade  of  rubber.  Rubber  is  used  in  making  some  rain  coats,  and 
:he  erasers  on  pencils  are  made  of  rubber.  So  many  things  are 
manufactured  from  rubber  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  them  all 
In  fact,  people  use  rubber  in  making  a  great  variety  of  things. 
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Elephants  like  to  drink  a  lot  of  water.  They  like  to  bath^ 
it  too.  In  fact,  elephants  are  very  fond  of  water  and  they 
it  in  several  ways.  They  like  very  much  to  swim  in  deep  wa] 


Do  you  know  anything  about  hawks?  Do  you  know  wl 
they  eat?  They  eat  harmful  insects  and  small  animals.  Tllf 
eat  mice,  grasshoppers,  and  rabbits  that  are  harmful  to  crc 
They  also  like  to  eat  spiders,  crickets,  and  lizards.  They  desti| 
very  few  birds  and  fowls. 

Exercise  I 


Type  D 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Below  each  pai 
graph  are  five  questions.  Read  each  paragra 
carefully,  and  then  read  the  questions  under 
Then  draw  a  line  under  the  one  question  that  t 
paragraph  answers. 

i 

Bears  have  warm  coats,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  out  in  co 
weather.  As  soon  as  winter  comes,  they  find  a  cave,  often  call* 
a  den,  where  they  go  to  sleep.  If  they  do  not  find  a  den,  th< 
dig  one  in  the  earth  with  their  claws,  lie  down  in  it,  and  cov 
themselves  with  dead  leaves.  The  days  come  and  go,  the  wir 
blows,  and  the  snow  falls,  but  the  bears  do  not  care.1 

1.  When  does  snow  fall? 

2.  What  do  bears  do  in  the  winter  time? 

3.  Are  the  coats  of  bears  warm  ? 

4.  What  do  bears  use  to  cover  themselves  ? 

5.  What  do  bears  do  to  get  away  from  cold  weather  in  th 
winter  ? 


1  From  Walker,  A.,  and  Parkman,  M.  The  Study  Readers ,  Book  III,  p.  113.  Charl< 
E.  Merrill  Company,  New  York. 
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2 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  flies  is  to  keep  everything  clean, 
ies  live  in  filth  and  lay  their  eggs  in  unclean  places.  If  there 
no  filth  about,  such  as  garbage,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the 
5s  to  live  on,  and  no  eggs  to  hatch.  People  who  live  in  the 
untry  must  keep  their  own  places  clean,  but  city  people  have 
e  help  of  garbage  and  trash  collectors.1 

1.  Where  do  flies  lay  their  eggs  ? 

2.  Where  do  flies  live? 

13.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  flies? 

|4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  flies? 

5.  How  do  city  people  get  rid  of  garbage? 

3 

!  Some  farmers  still  make  butter.  They  save  the  cream  they 
it  from  the  cows  and  put  it  in  a  churn.  The  churn,  when 
Irned,  mixes  and  thickens  the  cream.  Finally,  by  the  churn- 
g,  a  yellow  and  solid  substance  is  formed  in  the  cream.  This 
1  ibstance  is  the  butter.  After  all  the  butter  has  been  formed 
the  cream  that  the  farmer  expects,  the  butter  is  taken  out, 
*  llted,  and  formed  into  various  shapes.  The  liquid  left  in  the 
iurn  is  called  buttermilk.  Many  modern  churns  are  operated 
jy  electricity,  but  many  people  still  use  hand  churns. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  electric  churns  and  hand 
churns  ? 

2.  How  is  butter  made  ? 

3.  How  do  some  farmers  make  butter  ? 
i  4.  Is  cream  used  in  making  butter  ? 

5.  What  color  is  butter  ? 

Exercise  I 
Type  E 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

lo  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Under  each  para¬ 
graph  is  a  blank  line.  Read  each  paragraph 
carefully.  Then  on  the  blank  line  write  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  paragraph  answers. 

From  Walker,  A.,  and  Parkman,  M.  The  Study  Readers,  Book  III,  p.  164,  op.  cit. 
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In  some  of  the  islands  south  and  east  of  our  country  is  a 
prise  tree  called  the  sand-box  tree.  Sometimes  a  traveler  is 
prised  by  a  loud  noise  that  sounds  like  a  gun  shot,  and  then 
seems  to  hear  the  shot  hit  among  the  leaves.  But  what 
really  hears  is  not  a  gun.  The  sand-box  tree  has  large  pi 
When  these  pods  are  ripe,  they  explode  with  a  loud  noise  and 


seeds  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
“Monkey’s  Dinner  Bell.”  1 


So  people  call  the  pod 


Most  of  our  plants  have  roots  that  grow  in  the  ground  or 
the  water.  Among  our  surprise  plants  are  the  air  plants.  T1 
grow  without  any  roots  in  the  ground  or  in  the  water.  Th 
live  and  grow  entirely  in  the  air.  Some  people  think  they  ha 
no  food  except  the  air,  but  that  is  not  true.  They  get  food  th 
is  carried  on  the  dust  and  the  fog.2 

3 

In  the  long  ago  when  our  country  was  very  new,  there  liv 
beside  the  Hudson  River  a  little  Dutch  boy  named  Peter  V; 
Horn.  He  lived  in  the  country  in  a  large  house  far  away  fro 
any  other.  Beside  the  house  were  great  fields  and  back  of 
was  a  great  forest.  In  the  front  of  the  house  flowed  the  broj 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River.3 


Exercise  I 
Type  F 

Determining  the  Main  Topic  in  a  Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Above  each  pan 
graph  is  a  blank  line.  Read  the  paragraph  can 
fully.  Then  write  on  the  blank  line  above  : 
what  you  think  is  the  best  main  topic  for  tha 
paragraph. 

1  From  Stone,  C.  R.  Stone's  Silent  Reading,  Book  III,  p.  114,  op.  cit. 

2  From  Stone,  C.  R.  Stone's  Silent  Reading,  Book  III,  p.  116,  op.  cit. 

2  From  Stone,  C.  R.  Stone's  Silent  Reading,  Book  III,  p.  164,  op.  cit. 
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Hemp  is  used  to  make  the  rope  and  twine  you  use.  It  is  used 
>  make  burlap  bags  and  cloth.  It  is  a  plant  something  like 
ix,  but  it  has  a  very  coarse  fibre.  It  is  grown  in  the  south  and 
fiddle  west. 

2 

i  The  pioneers  in  New  England  ate  a  great  deal  of  sea  food  that 
ime  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  ate  haddock  and  codfish, 
tackerel  and  halibut  were  also  used  as  food.  Many  codfish 
ere  salted,  smoked,  and  put  away  for  the  winter. 

3 

'  Sometimes  a  fountain  pen  gets  dirty  and  clogged.  If  you  have 
le  you  may  have  to  clean  it  often.  To  do  this  get  a  small  pan 
:  water  that  is  slightly  warm  and  place  the  point  of  the  pen  in 
jie  water.  Then  fill  and  empty  the  pen  with  the  water  many 
hies,  just  as  you  fill  it  with  ink.  Do  this  until  the  water  that 
»mes  out  of  the  pen  has  no  ink  in  it.  Then  wipe  the  pen  dry 
ith  an  old  cloth.  Do  not  use  your  handkerchief  or  a  towel, 
fecause  you  might  spoil  it.  Be  sure  not  to  use  hot  water,  because 
might  rot  the  rubber  sack  in  the  pen  that  holds  the  ink. 

Exercise  II 
Type  A 

Determining  the  Sub-Headings  in  a  Paragraph 

|'o  the  Pupil :  Below  are  three  paragraphs.  Under  each  para¬ 
graph  is  part  of  an  outline.  This  outline  shows 
the  main  topic  for  the  paragraph.  It  shows  also 
the  number  of  sub-headings  there  are  in  the  para¬ 
graph,  and  where  to  put  them  in  the  outline. 
Read  the  paragraph  carefully.  Find  all  the  sub¬ 
headings  you  can  and  put  them  in  the  outline. 

i 

Do  you  know  what  linen  is?  It  is  a  cloth  used  for  making 
lany  things.  It  is  used  in  making  handkerchiefs,  bed-sheets, 
nd  pillowcases.  Some  table  covers  are  made  of  linen.  Some- 
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times  men  have  shirts  that  are  made  of  linen.  Probably  soi 
of  the  napkins  you  have  at  home  are  made  of  linen.  These  a 
not  all  of  the  things  that  are  made  of  linen  but  they  are  some 
the  most  common  ones. 

I.  Some  things  made  of  linen 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

2 

Do  you  know  how  rice  is  prepared  for  market  ?  ' 
is  taken  from  the  fields  to  the  mills  for  threshing,  cleanin 
husking,  and  polishing.  It  is  then  graded,  weighed,  and  packe 
for  market.  Many  mills  produce  thousands  of  bushels  of  rice 
day. 

I.  How  rice  is  prepared  for  market 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


3 

Do  you  burn  coal  in  your  stove  or  furnace  at  home  ?  Do  yo 
know  how  many  kinds  of  coal  there  are  ?  One  kind  of  coal,  calle 
lignite,  is  a  very  soft  coal  and  looks  more  like  wood  than  an 
other  kind  of  coal.  It  is  a  good  coal  for  household  use.  Biti 
minous  coal  is  a  harder  coal  than  lignite.  It  has  been  buried  i 
the  ground  much  longer  than  lignite.  It  burns  more  slow! 
than  lignite  and  is  a  good  coal  for  producing  the  great  hea 
needed  for  manufacturing.  Anthracite  coal  is  a  hard  coal  tha 
has  been  buried  in  the  ground  much  longer  than  the  other  tw 
kinds  of  coal. 
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I.  Kinds  of  coal 

A. 

B. 

C. 


Exercise  II 
Type  B 

j  Determining  and  Arranging  the  Sub-Headings  in  a 
Paragraph 

^0  the  Pupil :  Below  are  two  paragraphs.  Each  paragraph  has 
a  main  topic  and  several  sub-headings.  Below 
each  paragraph  is  part  of  an  outline.  Only  the 
main  topic  is  given.  Read  each  paragraph  care¬ 
fully  to  find  the  sub-headings.  Then  put  them 
in  outline  form. 

1 

Many  different  things  are  used  in  making  the  clothing  people 
wear.  We  cannot  name  all  of  them.  Cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen  are  used.  Leather,  rubber,  and  sometimes  wood  and  paper 
9-re  used  in  making  shoes.  Buttons  and  buckles  are  often  made 
from  metals.  Straw  and  fur  are  used  for  hats.  Several  other 
[things  are  used  in  making  the  many  different  pieces  of  clothing 
jwhich  we  wear. 

I  I.  Things  used  in  making  clothing 

2 

We  eat  many  different  kinds  of  fish.  We  like  fresh  trout  and 
pike  when  we  can  get  them.  Bass  are  also  a  very  popular  fish. 
Sometimes  we  can  get  fresh  salmon  and  halibut.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  people  are  fond  of  pickerel.  These  are  not  all  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fish  that  people  eat,  but  they  are  some  of 
the  most  common  ones. 

I.  Kinds  of  fish  we  eat 
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Exercise  II 
Type  C 

Determining  and  Arranging  the  Sub-Headings  in  a 
Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  two  paragraphs.  Each  paragraph 
a  main  topic  and  several  sub-headings.  R 
each  paragraph  carefully  to  find  the  main  tc 
and  the  sub-headings.  Then  on  the  blank  sp 
below  each  paragraph  make  an  outline  of  t 
paragraph. 

i 

There  are  many  things  in  your  house  and  in  the  schoolro 
that  are  made  of  wood.  Many  of  the  things  we  use  are  made 
wood.  Houses  are  made  with  wood.  Most  of  our  furniture 
made  of  wood.  Sometimes  parts  of  our  shoes  are  wood.  He 
you  ever  seen  a  wooden  sidewalk?  Some  parts  of  most  au 
mobiles  are  made  of  wood.  In  fact  so  many  things  are  rm 
with  wood  that  it  is  very  important  to  save  it. 


Do  you  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  games  played  with  bal 
Every  boy  knows  the  games  of  football  and  baseball.  Tennis  a 
croquet  are  also  played  with  balls.  Polo  is  played  with  a  b 
and  men  ride  horses  during  the  game,  trying  to  knock  the  b 
through  their  opponents’  goal  posts.  Basketball,  a  very  popu 
game,  is  played  with  a  ball.  In  fact  so  many  games  are  play 
with  balls  that  it  is  hard  to  name  them  all. 

Exercise  III 
Type  A 

Determining  the  Sub-Topics  in  a  Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  two  paragraphs.  Each  paragraph  h 
a  main  topic,  a  sub-heading,  and  sub-topi( 
Below  each  paragraph  is  part  of  an  outline.  T1 
outline  tells  you  what  the  main  topic  and  su 
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headings  are.  It  shows  you  also  how  many  sub- 
topics  there  are.  Read  each  paragraph  carefully 
to  find  the  sub-topics.  Then  put  them  in  the 
outline. 

i 

It  is  known  that  some  insects  such  as  mosquitoes  and  flies 
rry  diseases.  Mosquitoes  may  carry  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
tie  house  fly  carries  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other 
iseases. 

I.  Some  insects  that  carry  diseases 
A.  the  mosquitoes 


2. 

B.  the  house  fly 

1. 

2. 

3- 

2 

The  body  of  the  butterfly  is  made  up  of  three  main  parts :  the 
&ad,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.  On  the  head  are  the 
i  elers,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth.  The  feelers  are  the  nose  of 
j'lie  butterfly.  The  eyes  are  made  up  of  as  many  as  20,000  tiny 
,  res.  Six  legs  and  four  wings  are  attached  to  the  thorax.  The 
1  irge  and  strong  wings  make  the  butterfly  beautiful  and  graceful, 
there  are  no  different  parts  to  the  abdomen.1 

I.  Parts  of  the  butterfly’s  body 
A .  the  head 

1. 

2. 


3- 

B.  the  thorax 


C. 


1. 

2. 

the  abdomen 


From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  89,  op.  cit. 
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Exercise  III 

Type  B 

Determining  and  Placing  the  Sub-Topics  in  a 
Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  is  a  paragraph.  Under  the  paragraph 
part  of  an  outline.  In  the  outline  you  will  fii 
the  main  topic  and  the  numbered  sub-headin 
indicated.  But  there  are  sub-topics  in  the  pa 
agraph.  Can  you  find  them?  Read  the  par 
graph  to  find  them  and  the  sub-headings,  th< 
put  them  in  the  outline. 

i 

Some  animals  are  harmful  to  crops.  Squirrels  dig  up  co 
seeds  and  eat  them.  They  eat  clover  and  alfalfa.  Rats  and  mi 
are  very  harmful.  They  eat  vegetables  and  grains.  Rabbi 
also  eat  grains  and  vegetables.  Gophers  eat  potatoes  and  alfalf 

I.  Some  animals  that  destroy  crops 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Exercise  III 

Type  C 

Determining  and  Arranging  the  Sub-Topics  in  a 
Paragraph 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  you  will  find  one  paragraph.  Read 
carefully.  It  has  a  main  topic,  several  sub-heac 
ings,  and  several  sub-topics.  When  you  ha\ 
read  the  paragraph,  make  an  outline  of  it  on  t! 
blank  space  below.  Put  the  main  topic,  tl 
sub-headings,  and  the  sub-topics  in  your  outlin 
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People  use  the  products  of  the  cotton  plant  for  many  things. 
,ace,  stockings,  and  some  underclothes  are  made  from  the 
bers  of  the  plant.  Cattle  feed  upon  the  hulls  of  the  seeds.  Oil 
rom  the  seeds  is  used  for  cooking  and  for  ointment.  The  rest 
f  the  seed  is  used  for  food  for  cattle,  and  as  a  fertilizer. 

Exercise  IV 
Type  A 

1j  Determining  the  Main  Topics  in  a  Selection 

So  the  Pupil :  Below  you  will  find  some  information  about  rain. 

Following  these  paragraphs  you  will  find  part  of 
an  outline.  In  this  outline  is  a  title  for  all  the 
material.  It  shows  also  how  many  main  topics 
there  should  be.  Read  the  material  carefully 
and  then  fill  in  the  main  topics. 

If  it  were  not  for  rain,  we  should  not  have  much  to  eat.  It  is 
he  rain  which  helps  us  to  make  plants  grow,  and  plants  furnish 
jeople  with  food.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  people  suffer 
because  there  is  not  enough  rain  to  make  their  crops  grow.  In 
Dther  parts  of  the  world  there  is  so  much  rain  that  plants  grow 
/ery  rapidly  and  supply  the  people  with  plenty  of  food. 

Rain  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  clothing  to  wear.  The 
plants  from  which  we  get  cotton  and  linen  must  have  rain  to 
make  them  grow. 

Rain  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  shelter.  Trees  which 
furnish  us  with  lumber  grow  where  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall, 
i  The  rain  helps  us  in  still  another  way.  When  it  falls,  it  cleans 
the  air  by  washing  it.  Haven’t  you  noticed  how  fresh  and 
clean  the  air  seems  after  a  rain  ?  1 

[How  the  Rain  Helps  Us 

I. 

II. 

j1  From  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.  Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Book  IV,  p.  151. 
In  and  Company,  Boston. 
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Exercise  IV 
Type  B 

Determining  and  Arranging  the  Main  Topics  in  a 
Selection 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  is  some  information  about  how  ships  £ 
named.  Read  the  material  carefully  and  try 
find  the  main  topics.  Following  the  paragrap 
you  will  find  the  title  for  an  outline.  Fill  in  t 
outline  with  the  main  topics. 

Various  plans  are  followed  in  the  naming  of  ships.  One  si 
may  be  named  for  the  president  or  some  officer  of  the  compai 
to  which  she  belongs.  Another  may  bear  the  name  of  one  of  t 
cities  to  which  she  sails.  Sometimes  a  steamship  line  gives  ea 
of  its  ships  a  name  ending  with  the  same  combination  of  lette 
For  example,  the  Cunard  liners  are  named  Aquitania,  Berengari 
Mauretania,  and  so  on ;  the  names  of  the  White  Star  liners  ei 
in  “ic,”  such  as  Britannic,  Homeric,  Majestic,  and  Olympi 
The  largest  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  are  £ 
“Empresses”;  on  the  Atlantic  this  line  has  the  Empress 
Britain,  the  Empress  of  Australia,  and  the  Empress  of  Franc 
and  on  the  Pacific,  it  has  the  Empress  of  Japan,  the  Empress 
Asia,  the  Empress  of  Canada,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Oi 
steamship  line  names  its  vessels  after  Greek  heroes  of  the  oldf 
times,  such  as  Hector  and  Ajax,  and  another  after  great  citi 
of  the  world  today.  Many  of  the  liners  that  belong  to  tl 
Munson  Line  have  names  beginning  with  the  syllable  “Mun 
The  Prince  Line  steamers  are  named  Moorish  Prince,  Arabia 
Prince,  Siamese  Prince,  and  so  on.  Another  line  names  i 
ships  for  States  —  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  California. 

You  will  find,  however,  that  many  lines  do  not  follow  an 
fixed  plan  for  naming  their  ships.  Our  own  United  States  Lint 
have  two  named  for  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  bi 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  appear  to  have  been  named  without  an 
plan.  You  will  hear  of  quite  a  number  of  ships  named  f( 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  All  these  were  orig 
nally  managed  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  a  branc 
of  the  Government  which  came  into  existence  during  the  Worl 
War.  Many  of  these  ships  have  recently  been  sold  to  privat 
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ties.  Today  you  will  find  the  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
resident  Harding  on  the  list  of  the  United  States  Lines ;  five 
her  “Presidents”  owned  and  operated  by  the  American 
[ail  Line,  and  more  than  a  dozen  by  the  Dollar  Line,  includ- 
g  two  new  ships,  the  President  Coolidge  and  the  President 
oover. 

The  ships  of  foreign  countries  are  likely  to  have  names  that 
)und  odd  to  our  ears,  but  if  you  once  learn  about  these  names, 
ou  will  usually  be  able  to  tell  the  nationality  of  the  ships  that 
par  them.  Perhaps  you  can  get  someone  to  tell  you  the  mean- 
ig  of  such  names  as  Asama  Maru,  Chichibu  Maru,  or  Tatsuta 
taru.  These  are  three  of  the  fine  vessels  of  the  Japanese  com¬ 
pany  called  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  —  which  means  Japan  Mail 


teamship  Company.1 


How  Ships  Are  Named 


l 


Exercise 


V 


Type  A 


Determining  and  Arranging  the  Sub-Headings  in  a 
Selection 


o  the  Pupil :  Below  are  several  paragraphs  that  tell  about  the 
enemies  of  birds.  Following  this  you  will  find 
part  of  an  outline  of  this  information.  This  out¬ 
line  has  a  title  and  the  main  topics  are  listed. 
Read  the  material  carefully.  Find  the  sub¬ 
headings  and  then  put  them  in  the  outline. 

Among  the  four-footed  enemies  of  the  birds  the  red  squirrel 
I  one  of  the  worst.  It  eats  both  the  eggs  and  the  young  birds, 
j:  can  reach  almost  any  bird’s  nest,  and  the  small  birds  can  do 
lip  thing  to  protect  themselves  from  it.  Other  four-footed  ene¬ 
mies  are  foxes,  weasels,  minks,  and  skunks. 

Cats  are  the  worst  enemy  of  birds.  The  baby  birds  cannot 
pt  away  from  the  cat.  The  nests  on  the  ground  can  easily  be 
bund,  or  the  cat  can  climb  the  trees.  Even  after  the  baby  birds 
|;ave  the  nest  the  cat  can  catch  them  while  they  are  learning  to 

From  Dukelow,  J.  H.,  and  Webster,  H.  H.  The  Ship  Book,  pp.  2-5,  op.  cit. 
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fly.  The  old  birds  are  easily  caught  while  feeding,  bathing, 
protecting  their  young.  These  animals  do  their  hunting  vc 
early  in  the  morning  before  people  are  up,  often  catching  t 
mother  bird  on  the  nest  with  the  young.  It  is  known  that  o 
cat  has  killed  fifty  birds  in  a  year.  Think  of  all  the  cats  in  c 
city!  What  a  number  of  birds  would  be  killed  by  them  in 
year! 

Of  the  feathered  enemies,  hawks  are  among  the  worst.  1 
though  blue  jays  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  birds,  they  do  r 
do  as  much  harm  as  hawks. 

Storms  and  cold  weather  often  cause  the  death  of  many  bin 
Those  which  spend  their  winters  in  the  north  often  die  from  la 
of  food.  If  a  bird  is  not  well  fed,  it  can  stand  very  little  co' 
Snows  and  sleet  cover  the  ground  so  deeply  that  the  birds  ca 
not  get  food.  In  storms,  also,  birds  often  lose  their  way,  i 
against  buildings,  and  kill  themselves. 

Men  are  enemies  of  birds  in  these  ways.  They  have  cut  do\ 
the  bushes,  shrubs,  and  trees  where  the  birds  might  have  bu 
their  nests.  Men  shoot  birds.  In  1811  there  were  about  fi 
million  hunters  who  had  licenses  to  hunt.  Is  it  a  wonder  th 
birds  are  becoming  fewer?  With  guns  as  well  made  as  th 
are  now,  one  man  killed  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ducks 
one  day.  Two  men  killed  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  da 
Those  who  kill  just  to  be  killing  are  called  “game  hogs.” 

Boys  often  rob  birds’  nests,  taking  the  eggs  to  see  how  mai 
they  can  get.1 


Enemies  of  Birds 

I.  Four-footed  enemies 

II.  Feathered  enemies 

III.  Storms  and  cold  weather 

IV.  Men 

V.  Boys 

1  From  Hale,  E.  The  Science  of  Living  Things,  p.  99,  op.  eii. 
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Exercise  VI 
Type  A 

:termining  and  Arranging  the  Sub-Topics  in  a  Selection 

To  the  Pupil :  Below  is  some  information  about  the  work  the 
farmer  does.  Following  this  is  a  complete  outline 
except  the  sub-topics.  Read  the  material  care¬ 
fully  and  then  fill  in  the  sub-topics. 

Farmers  do  a  very  important  work  in  the  world.  What 
/should  we  do  without  them?  Do  you  know  what  some  of  the 
hings  are  that  they  do  ? 

i  In  the  springtime  the  farmers  plow  their  land  and  plant  their 
props.  In  warm  lands  they  plant  their  cotton  and  sugar  cane 
and  rice.  In  cooler  countries  they  sow  their  wheat  and  oats  and 
plant  their  corn. 

;  In  the  summer  and  autumn  the  farmers  harvest  their  crops. 
They  mow  the  hay  and  get  it  into  the  barn,  dig  the  potatoes,  and 
gather  the  other  vegetables,  cut  the  grain,  and  pick  the  apples. 
Have  you  ever  seen  farmers  doing  these  things? 

Things  Farmers  Do 
I.  Plow  the  land 
1  II.  Plant  crops 

A .  In  warm  lands 

B.  In  cooler  countries 
III.  Harvest  crops 

A .  Mow  and  store  hay 

B.  Dig  potatoes 

C.  Gather  other  vegetables 

D.  Cut  grain 

E.  Pick  apples 
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To  the  Pupil :  Below  are  several  paragraphs  about  the  w; 

people  have  moved  from  place  to  place.  R< 
them  carefully.  Then  make  an  outline  of 
material.  In  your  outline  you  should  hav< 
title,  main  topics,  sub-headings,  and  sub-topi< 

People  have  used  many  different  ways  of  moving  from  place 
place.  In  the  early  days  before  the  railroads  when  a  man  a 
his  family  wished  to  move  to  a  new  place  it  was  not  an  easy  th 
to  do.  Sometimes  they  used  a  big  wagon  pulled  by  oxen.  T1 
loaded  their  goods  into  the  wagon  and  drove  the  oxen  to  th 
new  homes.  Many  people  who  left  the  East  to  find  new  hon 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  moved  in  this  way. 

Sometimes  they  moved  by  boat.  They  often  did  this  if  th 
old  home  and  the  new  home  were  on  the  same  river.  Otl 
times  they  moved  by  horseback  and  mules  if  they  did  not  hj 
much  goods  to  carry. 

In  later  years  people  moved  on  the  railroads.  They  shipp 
their  goods  by  freight  and  traveled  by  train  themselves.  T 
was  possible  only  when  the  railroad  could  take  them  to  their  n 


homes. 


At  the  present  time  people  use  two  ways  to  do  most  of  th 
moving.  They  move  by  train,  shipping  their  household  go( 
by  freight  and  then  they  travel  on  a  passenger  train.  If  not 
train,  they  may  move  by  automobile,  shipping  their  goods 
automobile  truck  while  they  travel  in  their  own  cars. 

The  foregoing  exercises  are  typical  of  those  suitable  1 
training  in  organization.  They  are  only  illustrative,  howev< 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  concerned  chiefly  with  abiliti 
involved  in  outlining.  Obviously  other  practice  exercis 
which  center  upon  other  organization  abilities,  such  as  sui 
marizing,  taking  notes,  underlining,  etc.,  should  be  utilize 
Several  statements  should  be  made  at  this  point  concemin 
the  construction  and  use  of  drill  exercises.  In  the  first  plac 
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iy  a  few  of  the  different  types,  such  as  the  selection  of  the 
in  topic  of  a  paragraph  and  the  selection  of  the  sub-headings 
a.  paragraph,  can  be  used  in  oral  form.  Due  to  their  relative 
nplexity,  the  majority  of  the  exercises  will  be  used  in  written 
'  m.  When  the  oral  form  is  used,  the  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
ded  is  quite  similar  to  that  suggested  for  comprehension-drill 
jrcises  (Chapter  VIII).  In  written  form  the  exercises  will 
i ; similar  to  the  illustrations  presented  in  this  chapter. 

I  Second,  there  should  be  a  sensible  distribution  of  practice, 
li  jviously  not  all  the  exercises  should  be  administered  during 
['  e  week  or  one  month.  It  is  very  important  that  practice 
liriods  be  spread  carefully  over  the  year  in  order  to  establish 
|y  given  particularized  skill  in  organization. 

Third,  the  exercises  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
i1 1  too  many  new  difficulties  are  presented  at  the  same  time, 
j  r  example,  the  exercises  in  outlining  should  present  the 

II  rious  difficulties  involved  in  outlining  more  or  less  singly, 
aen  one  of  these  difficulties  has  been  mastered  through  the 

I  i  of  exercises,  another  type  of  exercise  should  be  used  to 
tch  a  new  difficulty.  Both  difficulties  should  not  appear 
^ether  for  the  first  time  in  a  given  exercise. 

Fourth,  the  exercises  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way 
it  the  particular  skill  with  which  a  given  pupil’s  total  ability 
;aks  down  can  be  located.  For  example,  the  various  types 
exercises  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  ability  to  outline 
Duld  make  it  possible  to  determine  easily  the  particular 
1  ill  with  which  the  pupil’s  total  ability  to  outline  breaks  down. 

1  lis  means  the  construction  of  exercises  which  provide  practice 
1  ;on  very  specific  skills. 

Fifth,  the  reading  content  involved  in  each  exercise  should 
1  jt  include  comprehension  difficulties.  When  the  purpose  of 
ch  exercises  is  to  teach  certain  organization-skills,  the  pres- 
1  ce  of  mechanical  difficulties  in  reading  increases  confusion, 
le  material  used  in  any  organization  exercise  should  be  quite 
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simple  to  read  for  the  pupils  with  whom  the  exercise  is  use 

Sixth,  the  exercises  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  any  giv 
general  ability,  such  as  outlining,  summarizing,  or  taking  not 
should  not  be  presented  in  haphazard  order.  Obvious 
those  which  teach  the  easiest  and  most  fundamental  si 
within  a  general  ability  should  be  used  first.  Those  whi 
teach  the  most  difficult  skill  within  the  general  ability  shoi 
be  taught  last. 

Finally,  the  reading  material  used  in  these  exercises  shou 
be  factual  rather  than  literary  in  type. 

(3)  The  third  type  of  teaching  and  learning  activity  to 
used  in  the  program  in  organization  is  the  provision  of  oppc 
tunity  for  the  pupil  to  utilize  in  other  types  of  school  work  t 
skills  presented  in  organization.  No  doubt  the  best  means  f 
this  application  lies  in  the  teaching  of  the  content  subjec 
Inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been  discussed  in  connection  wi 
other  jobs  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  it  needs  ] 
elaboration  at  this  point.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  conte 
subjects  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  is  r 
quired  to  utilize  organization  skills  in  mastering  his  lessons. 

6.  What  types  of  materials  will  be  needed  in  the  classroom 
carrying  out  the  program  in  organization?  The  materk 
needed  for  classroom  use  in  teaching  children  to  organize  wh 
they  read  are  quite  similar  to  those  needed  for  the  program 
selection  and  evaluation.  The  following  list  represents 
reasonably  complete  one. 

(1)  The  silent  reading  textbook.  This  set  of  books  will  be  us 
for  practice  exercises  in  various  organization  skills.  T1 
books  may  well  be  the  same  set  or  sets  used  for  similar  wo 
in  comprehension,  in  locating  information,  and  in  selecti< 
and  evaluation  of  material.  The  content  must  be  factm 
Several  duplicate  sets  should  be  available.  It  is  preferab 
not  to  use  sets  of  so-called  method  readers. 

(2)  Single  copies  of  factual  books.  As  mentioned  in  Chapte 
VII-X  inclusive,  these  books  will  be  needed  for  teaching  tl 
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content  subjects  adequately.  This  provision  will  provide 
needed  opportunity  for  the  child  to  organize  in  terms  of  a 
problem  the  material  he  gathers  from  various  sources  in 
studying  a  given  content  subject. 

(3)  Flash  cards .  In  the  primary  grades  certain  types  of  flash 
I  cards  should  be  available  which  give  practice  in  funda- 
1 1  mental  organization  skills.  For  example,  some  of  these 
exercises  will  be  of  the  type  which  require  the  proper 
:  arrangement  of  words  and  phrases. 

1(4)  Informal  tests.  Informal  tests  covering  specific  organiza¬ 
tion  skills  should  be  used  frequently.  They  will  be  quite 
j  similar  to  the  drill  exercises  illustrated  in  this  chapter. 
They  should  meet  the  standards  suggested  previously  in 
this  volume  for  such  tests.  They  may  be  used  for  such 

I  purposes  as  locating  specific  difficulties,  measuring  pupil 
progress,  and  determining  teaching  jobs  to  be  done. 

A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  present  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  the  fourth 
I  ge  instructional  job  included  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
I  |iding  —  training  the  pupil  to  organize  what  he  reads.  The 
1  jcussion  has  attempted  to  explain  and  illustrate  such  matters 
ij  Ithe  specific  abilities  to  be  taught,  grade-placement  of  these 
i  ilities,  initial  teaching  of  a  given  general  ability  in  organi- 
pon,  practice  exercises,  and  materials  needed  in  the  class- 
mi.  We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  fifth  and  final 
dructional  job  included  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading, 
ds  is  the  job  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  determine  what  part 
the  material  read  should  be  remembered  and  how  it  can  be 
nembered. 


CHAPTER  XII 


TEACHING  THE  ABILITY  TO  REMEMBER 
MATERIAL  READ 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  h 
considered  instructional  problems  related  to  four  of  the  fi 
major  objectives.  There  remains  yet  the  fifth  and  final  instru 
tional  job.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider  the  ma 
ter  of  teaching  children  how  to  decide  what  part  of  the  materi 
read  should  be  remembered ,  and  how  to  secure  its  retention. 

i .  What  is  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this  ability  ?  Co 
sider  the  child  or  adult  in  life  outside  the  school  who  seeks 
understand  or  solve  a  problem  through  reading.  With  h 
problem  in  mind  he  locates  appropriate  information  succes 
fully,  reads  it  with  required  understanding,  selects  and  eval 
ates  the  particular  items  of  concern,  and,  if  necessary,  orgai 
izes  the  material.  If  his  purpose  involves  the  job  of  repr 
ducing  parts  of  what  he  reads,  he  is  faced  with  the  addition 
necessity  of  determining  just  what  items  he  should  try 
keep  in  mind.  His  ability  to  make  this  decision  accurate 
will  largely  determine  the  effectiveness  of  his  reproductio 
If  he  is  skillful,  the  material  he  decides  to  remember  will  co) 
sist  of  the  important  items  needed  to  provide  an  understand^ 
of  the  problem.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  remember  i 
the  details  read,  even  though  they  may  be  relevant.  In  add 
tion,  every  item  selected  for  retention  will  be  entirely  pert 
nent.  If  he  is  unskilled,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  remen 
ber  all  that  is  read,  whether  appropriate  or  inappropriate,  < 
several  important  items  may  be  omitted. 

When  the  reader  has  decided  successfully  upon  the  par 
to  be  remembered,  he  is  then  faced  with  an  additional  nee 
He  must  know  how  to  set  about  securing  the  retention  of  tl 
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irts  chosen  for  reproduction.  This  requires  him  to  know  the 
irious  technics  of  procedure  which  may  aid  retention,  such 
i  making  a  summary,  outlining,  underlining,  rereading, 
emorizing,  and  the  like.  Furthermore,  he  must  have  ac- 
lired  the  technic  of  using  these  procedures  effectively. 

The  child  in  school  meets  precisely  the  same  situation  during 
I  ie  study  of  lessons  in  the  content  subjects.  In  the  prepara- 
■  pn  of  a  given  assignment  in  such  subjects  as  history,  geog- 
phy,  science,  and  hygiene,  the  pupil  needs  to  decide  what 
p,rt  of  the  material  he  reads  should  be  kept  in  mind  for  the 
i  citation  or  other  subsequent  situations  which  require  repro- 
iction.  In  addition  he  must  know  how  to  use  successfully 
ie  economical  ways  and  means  of  securing  retention.  His 
i  pility  to  do  these  things  accurately  may  mean  a  large  part 
|  the  difference  between  high  and  low  achievement. 

1 1 2.  What  particularized  abilities  are  involved  in  remembering 
!  aterial  read  ?  The  specific  abilities  to  be  taught  in  the  pro- 
;am  in  remembrance  have  not  been  determined  objectively. 
\  should  be  clear,  however,  that  many  of  them  are  probably 
eluded  in  other  general  abilities  in  the  work  type  of  silent 
fading.  For  example,  the  various  habits,  skills,  and  attitudes 
.eluded  in  comprehension  are  basic  to  remembrance.  Like- 
jise  several  abilities  involved  in  the  selection  and  organization 
t  material  are  fundamental  to  effective  retention.  How¬ 
ler,  a  few  specific  abilities  are  peculiar  to  remembrance  itself. 
In  addition  to  basic  reading  abilities  involved  in  comprehen- 
bn,  a  list  of  the  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  to 
i  e  taught  in  the  program  in  remembrance  certainly  would 
i  i  elude  the  following. 

i.  Fundamental  abilities  included  in  the  program  in  selecting 
material  read : 

a .  The  ability  to  carry  a  problem  in  mind  while  reading. 

b.  The  ability  to  discover  likenesses  or  differences  between 
the  problem  in  mind  and  printed  ideas. 
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2.  Fundamental  abilities  included  in  the  program  in  organiz 
material  read : 

a.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  main  and  suboi 
nate  ideas  in  reading  material. 

b.  The  ability  to  perform  such  activities  as  mak 
a  summary,  taking  notes,  outlining,  underlining. 

c.  The  ability  to  see  the  relationships  among  ideas  p 
sented  in  the  reading  material. 

d.  The  ability  to  eliminate  insignificant  though  relew 
items. 

3.  Abilities  peculiar  to  remembrance : 

a.  A  knowledge  of  what  makes  an  interesting  reprod 
tion  of  material  read. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  efficient  procedures  in  memorizing. 

c.  The  ability  to  select  in  the  material  read  key  ideas 
sentences  which  may  serve  as  “holders”  or  “assoc 
tions  ”  for  ideas  to  be  retained. 

3.  How  should  the  teaching  of  remembrance  be  spread  over  t 
grades  ?  Little  if  anything  has  been  done  objectively  to  det< 
mine  the  grade-placement  of  instruction  in  remembrance, 
we  consider  the  entire  job  as  including  fundamental  ski 
involved  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  material,  t 
program  will  be  initiated,  of  course,  in  the  first  grade  ai 
continued  through  the  sixth  grade. 

The  following  set-up  is  merely  a  suggestion  for  the  graH 
placement  of  the  program  in  remembrance.  There 
nothing  sacred  or  objective  about  it.  It  has  been  ei 
ployed  with  apparent  success,  but  undoubtedly  should  1 
checked  by  means  of  objective  observation.  A  more  d 
tailed  explanation  of  new  items  included  will  appear  later 
this  chapter. 

Grade  I 

1.  Training  in  recognizing  relationships  between  known  simp 
words  (from  the  program  in  selection  of  material). 

2.  Training  in  finding  words  or  sentences  in  answer  to  a  give 
problem  (from  the  program  in  selection). 
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3.  Training  in  eliminating  non-essentials  and  including  essen¬ 
tials  in  relating  an  incident  (from  the  program  in  organiza¬ 
tion). 

4.  Training  in  reproducing  simple  stories  and  factual  para¬ 
graphs  read  or  heard. 

I  5rade  II 

1.  Continuation  of  training  in  all  items  proposed  for  Grade  I. 

2.  Training  in  recognizing  the  main  topic  or  subject  of  simple 
|  sentences  and  paragraphs  (from  the  program  in  organiza¬ 
tion). 

tirade  III 

1  1.  Continuation  of  training  in  all  items  proposed  for  Grades  I 
!  and  II. 

1  2.  Training  in  recognizing  the  main  ideas  in  a  story  or  simple 
factual  selection  (from  the  program  in  organization), 
j  3.  The  learning  of  certain  simple  rules  of  memorizing. 

Grade  IV 

1.  Further  training  in  all  items  suggested  for  Grades  II  and 
III. 

2.  Training  in  distinguishing  between  main  and  subor¬ 
dinate  ideas  in  a  selection  (from  the  program  in  organiza¬ 
tion)  . 

I  3.  Learning  certain  additional  rules  of  remembering. 

4.  More  advanced  practice  in  reproducing  material  read. 

I  Grades  V  and  VI 

;  i.  Training  in  all  selection  and  organization  skills  previously 
proposed  for  these  grades  (from  programs  in  selecting  and 
organizing  material). 

|  2.  Much  practice  in  reproducing  material  read. 

[  3.  Mastery  of  effective  principles  of  memorizing. 

4.  What  can  the  teacher  do  to  provide  training  in  determining 
hat  parts  of  material  read  should  be  remembered?  There  are 
veral  things  which  the  elementary  teacher  can  do  to  aid  the 
lpil  in  developing  the  ability  to  decide  accurately  what  parts 
material  read  should  be  remembered.  Among  these  are  the 
'llowing,  applicable  throughout  all  grades. 
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(1)  She  can  carry  out  the  suggested  programs  in  the  select \ 
and  organization  of  material  read.  It  should  be  clear  that 
pupil  can  determine  what  to  remember  in  the  material  he  re; 
unless  he  first  knows  how  to  select  and  organize  it.  T 
means  that  the  instructional  jobs  discussed  in  Chapters 
and  XI  are  basic  to  the  ability  to  determine  what  should 
remembered.  Obviously  the  task  of  recognizing  main  ai 
minor  points,  the  power  to  distinguish  between  relevant 
irrelevant  ideas,  and  the  ability  to  discard  useless  mater 
are  basic  to  the  job  involved  in  remembrance.  Consequent 
one  thing  to  be  done  in  furthering  the  program  in  remembran 
is  to  make  certain  that  the  particularized  abilities  included 
the  programs  in  selection  and  organization  are  carefully  taug 
from  the  first  through  the  sixth  grade.  (See  Chapters  X  ai 
XI.) 

(2)  In  teaching  the  content  subjects  she  can  make  her  assig 
ments  in  a  manner  that  helps  the  child  to  decide  upon  the  items 
be  remembered.  Consider  two  classes,  designated  as  A  and  1 
Both  are  ready  for  a  new  lesson  in  history.  The  teacher  1 
Class  A  makes  her  definite  assignment  in  blanket  form.  F< 
example,  she  says,  “For  tomorrow  we  shall  take  Chapter  III 
or  perhaps,  “Our  next  lesson  will  be  from  page  26  to  page  35 
The  teacher  of  Class  B,  covering  the  same  material,  state 
her  assignment  in  terms  of  a  series  of  problems  rather  tha 
by  pages  or  chapters. 

The  pupils  in  Class  A  have  received,  of  course,  the  ordinar 
type  of  assignment.  They  have  no  clues  as  to  what  is  impoi 
tant  to  remember.  From  one  point  of  view  the  teacher  ha 
said  to  them:  “Somewhere  in  this  chapter  —  or  somewher 
in  these  pages  —  are  the  things  I  want  you  to  learn  and  re 
member.  See  if  you  can  find  them.”  Thus  the  pupil  start 
to  study  with  no  more  of  a  purpose  than  the  general  idea  tha 
he  is  to  “get  his  lesson.”  When  the  class  meets  for  discussior 
he  may  be  lucky  enough  to  remember  the  things  the  teache 
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ks  for.  His  only  other  hope  is  to  learn  her  idiosyncrasies 
iorehand  in  the  sense  that  he  catches  on  to  the  type  of 
ing  for  which  he  probably  will  be  held  responsible.  He  then 
is  the  chance  of  hunting  through  the  chapter  to  find  the 
pms  that  correspond  to  this  type.  Such  procedure,  of  course, 
j  Dks  like  hiding  education  from  the  child.  It  smacks  of  the 
I  ea  that  the  subsequent  recitation  is  to  be  a  testing  period 
which  the  teacher  will  discover  how  well  he  has  read  the 
signment.  It  even  intimates  that  teaching  and  learning 
[ould  be  more  or  less  of  a  hide-and-go-seek  activity.  It 
ems  no  more  than  common  sense  to  say  that  one  of  the  very 
indamental  principles  of  learning  is  that  the  learner  should 
i  iow  exactly  what  he  is  trying  to  learn,  understand,  or  solve. 

,  The  pupils  in  Class  B  are  more  fortunate.  Their  problem 
signment  helps  them  to  determine  what  is  important  to 
i  member.  Each  problem  serves  as  a  key  or  clue  to  indicate 
,  ie  most  important  items.  With  these  problems  (purposes) 

;  mind  as  they  read  they  are  able  to  discard  the  tares  and 
I  ither  in  the  wheat.  They  are  then  ready  to  set  about  the 
b  of  mastering  the  items  they  know  should  be  mastered, 
ach  procedure  makes  perfectly  clear  to  the  child  the  ideas 
pon  which  he  should  spend  his  time.  There  is  no  guessing 
I  are.  Consequently  he  probably  learns  and  retains  more, 
i  is  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  experimental  evidence  to  show  that 
upils  who  read  in  the  light  of  definite  questions  or  problems 
i  b  learn  and  retain  more  than  those  who  study  under  the 
lanket  assignment.1 

However,  the  important  point  for  this  discussion  is  not  so 
luch  a  matter  of  achievement  in  lessons  being  studied  under 

1  (i)  Germane,  C.  E.  “The  Value  of  the  Controlled  Mental  Summary  as  a  Method 
of  Studying.”  School  and  Society,  vol.  12,  pp.  591-593  (December  n,  1920). 
(2)  Holmes,  Eleanor.  “Reading  Guided  by  Questions  versus  Careful  Reading 
and  Rereading  Without  Questions.”  School  Review,  pp.  361-371.  (May,  1931). 

I  (3)  McKee,  Paul.  Directed  vs.  Undirected  Study  in  the  Case  of  Elementary  School 
Pupils.  Unpublished  Study,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley, 
Colorado,  1931. 
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problematic  assignments.  Rather  it  is  the  idea  that  the 
of  such  assignments  probably  trains  the  child  to  select 
important  points  to  be  remembered.  In  the  first  place 
must  remember  that  in  the  majority  of  reading  situations 
life  in  which  one  reads  to  retain  information,  the  reading 
usually  done  with  a  problem  in  mind.  Second,  it  is  alw, 
this  problem  that  tells  the  reader  what  ideas  should  be  reme 
bered.  Finally,  it  is  the  persistent  use  of  problematic  assi 
ments  that  helps  the  child  to  learn  how  to  determine  the  id 
to  be  remembered  in  the  light  of  a  problem.  He  can  nelj 
learn  this  if  he  is  always  forced  to  read  under  the  pressure 
blanket  assignments. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  teacher  must  gu£ 
against.  The  problems  of  her  assignment  must  ask  for  t 
really  important  things  to  be  learned.  They  must  not  requ 
the  mastery  of  insignificant  items.  Only  under  such  con< 
tions  can  the  pupil  learn  to  recognize  important  items.  Oth< 
wise  he  gets  practice  in  learning  that  unimportant  matters  a 
the  ideas  to  be  remembered. 

The  writer  has  heard  of  only  two  objections  to  the  problei 
atic  assignment.  One  refers  to  achievement  in  the  subje 
being  studied  under  the  direction  of  such  assignments, 
infers  that  the  problematic  attack  encourages  the  pupil 
read  in  such  a  manner  that  he  becomes  sensitive  during  h 
study  only  to  those  items  which  bear  upon  the  problems, 
this  manner  he  fails  to  get  all  that  the  reading  material  h; 
to  offer  and  concentrates  upon  only  the  appropriate  idea 
But  this  is  exactly  what  he  should  do  under  effective  stuc 
conditions.  Since  much  study  reading  is  done  with  problen 
in  mind,  it  is  essential  for  the  reader  to  pay  little  if  any  attei 
tion  to  irrelevant  material.  And  this  is  precisely  what  tl 
problematic  assignment  proposes  to  teach  him  to  do.  Furthe 
more,  suppose  the  reader  doesn’t  get  all  that  the  chapter  ( 
pages  have  to  offer.  If  it  isn’t  important  in  terms  of  impoi 
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it  study  problems,  what  difference  does  it  make?  And  in 
;  thought  of  William  James,  if  it  makes  no  difference,  what 
ference  does  it  make  ? 

The  second  objection  holds  that  the  problematic  assignment 
^ches  the  child  to  be  dependent  upon  the  teacher  for  prob- 
jis,  and  that  the  way  to  train  him  to  develop  problems  of 
i  own  with  which  to  read  is  to  use  the  blanket  assignment, 
iw  any  teacher  who  has  used  both  forms  of  assignments 
ows  that  children  do  not  learn  to  develop  original  problems 
jto  read  in  the  light  of  problems,  without  guidance  and  prac- 
e  in  doing  those  very  things.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to 
lieve  that  if  untrained  pupils  are  given  blanket  assignments 
ire  can  be  little  if  any  hope  for  them  to  establish  problems 
jtheir  own  with  which  to  study.  Indeed,  even  if  the  pupil 
ps  form  such  problems,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
iy  will  be  harmful  in  the  sense  that  they  direct  his  attention 
ideas  in  the  reading  matter  that  are  not  important  enough 
be  remembered.  Thus  by  insisting  that  the  child  is  to 
m  his  own  problems  under  a  blanket  assignment  the  teacher 
i)vides  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  practice  determining 
important  ideas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  before  such 
pcedure  can  be  accepted,  there  must  be  considerable  evidence 
ailable  to  show  that  practice  in  the  setting  of  poor  problems 
d  the  consequent  selection  of  unimportant  items  actually 
;ich  the  pupil  how  to  decide  upon  the  really  important  ideas 
be  remembered.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
e  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  him  to  do  this  job  correctly  is  to 
^e  him  plenty  of  practice  in  studying  under  the  direction  of 
portant  problems  previously  set  by  the  teacher,  some  of 
rich  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  child. 

|(3)  In  her  class  discussions  the  teacher  can  proceed  in  such  a 
inner  that  the  class  learns  to  consider  only  ideas  that  are  impor- 
'it.  The  recitation  or  class  discussion  can  be  used  success- 
lly  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  child  indirectly  how  to  decide 
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Upon  important  points  to  be  remembered  when  reading, 
the  teacher  leads  the  children  to  try  to  consider  in  discuss 
every  item  that  the  reading  material  mentioned,  or  if  she  ti 
to  ask  questions  that  cover  every  point  included,  there  can 
little  training  in  discrimination.  Under  such  conditions  1 
child  gets  no  practice  in  either  the  idea  or  technic  of  determ 
ing  important  points  to  be  retained.  Likewise  if  her  procedi 
asks  for  useless  details,  the  pupil  may  attempt  to  retain  eve] 
thing  from  his  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  guides  the  discussion  in  a  mam 
that  requires  only  the  important  ideas,  there  can  be  little  qui 
tion  that  the  pupils  will  learn  something  about  the  “e 
marks”  of  important  points  to  be  remembered  in  readir 
These  important  ideas  discussed  in  class  will  be :  (i)  on 
those  which  pertain  to  the  problem  under  discussion  ;  (2)  t 
main  ideas;  (3)  those  few  interesting  and  relevant  deta 
which  can  make  the  problem  more  concrete,  interesting,  ai 
clear.  They  will  not  be  useless  details  or  irrelevant  mattei 

Probably,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  children  w 
learn  to  search  during  reading  for  those  items  which  th< 
believe  will  be  considered  during  class  discussion.  Cons 
quently,  if  the  teacher  permits  the  class  to  consider  unimpo 
tant  matters  during  discussion  these  are  the  types  of  iten 
the  pupil  will  select  to  remember.  If  she  sees  that  only  tl 
important  ideas  are  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  chi! 
will  get  some  training  in  deciding  what  parts  of  material  rea 
should  be  remembered. 

(4)  She  can  provide  practice  lessons  in  determining  points  i 
he  remembered.  From  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth  childre 
should  engage  in  plenty  of  practice  lessons  which  seek  to  d( 
velop  the  ability  to  decide  points  to  be  remembered.  For  th 
most  part,  such  exercises  will  center  around  the  reading  of 
given  selection  in  the  light  of  a  problem,  and  the  selectio 
of  points  to  be  remembered  for  reproduction.  Occasional! 
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h  work  should  be  done  without  the  setting  of  a  specific 
iblem,  as  for  example  when  the  pupil  reads  a  story  to  select 
points  to  be  kept  in  mind  for  telling  the  class  about  it. 
course  the  material  read  will  vary  in  difficulty  by  grade 
els,  but  the  same  technic  can  and  should  be  employed  in  any 
I  de.  In  general  the  criteria  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
1  administration  of  these  exercises  should  be  the  same  as 
'se  suggested  in  previous  chapters  for  similar  exercises, 
the  following  types  of  exercises  are  typical : 

i  Type  i :  Exercises  in  which  pupils  read  a  simple  factual  para¬ 
graph  or  longer  selection  under  the  guidance  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  list  the  points  they  would  try  to  remember  for 
reproducing. 

Type  2 :  Exercises  in  which  the  pupils  read  a  sample  factual 
paragraph  or  longer  selection  under  the  guidance  of  a 
problem  and  judge  the  worth  of  items  suggested  for 
retention. 

Type  3  :  Exercises  in  which  pupils  read  a  factual  selection  with¬ 
out  a  problem  in  mind  and  list  items  to  be  remembered, 
type  4 :  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  a  story  and  lists 
items  to  be  remembered  for  telling  the  story, 
type  5 :  Exercises  in  which  the  pupil  reads  a  story  and  judges 
the  worth  of  a  suggested  list  of  events,  characters, 
etc.,  to  be  remembered. 

Type  6 :  Informal  discussions  concerning  what  items  should  be 
remembered  from  the  reading  of  factual  material  or 
stories  to  make  the  reproduction  effective. 

Type  7  :  Continuation  of  all  types  of  exercises  suggested  for  the 
programs  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  material 
read. 

Type  8 :  Informal  discussions  concerning  what  items  should  be 
remembered  about  a  book  in  order  to  recommend  or 
review  it  carefully. 

5.  What  can  the  teacher  do  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  remember 
i  items  he  decides  to  remember  ?  Whenever  the  child  or  adult 
ids  material  for  any  purpose  involving  subsequent  reproduc- 
in  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  decide  what  parts  of  the 
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material  read  should  be  remembered,  but  in  addition  he  m 
know  how  to  insure  retention  of  those  parts.  This  means  t 
the  program  in  remembrance  must  include  direct  training 
how  to  remember.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  training  o 
in  deciding  what  items  should  be  remembered. 

The  discussion  presented  in  the  following  pages  inclu 
suggestions  relative  to  what  the  teacher  can  do  to  help 
child  learn  how  to  remember.  Most  of  them  are  suitable 
all  grades,  within  the  limits  of  varying  difficulty. 

(i)  The  teacher  can  see  that  children  are  taught  to  use  sti 
aids  known  to  be  helpful  in  remembering.  Consider  the  pi 
who,  in  studying  his  lesson  in  science  through  reading,  ' 
come  to  the  point  where  he  has  chosen  successfully  the  ite 
he  should  remember  for  subsequent  class  discussion, 
knows  that  perhaps  tomorrow  the  class  will  hold  him  resp< 
sible  for  the  information  he  has  found  relative  to  the  proble 
to  be  discussed.  He  is  immediately  faced  with  the  need 
taking  steps  to  insure  retention  of  the  important  ideas  he  1 
read.  How  can  he  proceed? 

Probably  the  commonest  procedure  used  is  the  single  un 
rected  reading.  This  means  that  the  pupil  reads  his  matei 
through  once  without  problems  in  mind  and  hopes  that 
will  be  able  to  remember  it.  But  this  hope  is  not  well  found 
Experiments  reported  by  Yoakam  1  and  Brown  2  show  tl 
the  single  undirected  reading  is  very  inefficient  as  a  means 
mastering  important  items  in  factual  material.  It  is  a  pc 
way  to  study  in  terms  of  both  immediate  and  delayed  recall. 

It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  since  the  single  readi 
probably  is  used  rather  commonly  with  poor  results,  one 
two  things  should  be  done.  Either  the  single  reading  mi 

1  See  Yoakam,  G.  A.  Reading  and  Study,  chapter  VIII.  The  Macmillan  Compa 
New  York,  1928.  Every  teacher  interested  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  sho 
read  all  of  this  very  excellent  volume. 

2  Brown,  Leila.  An  Investigation  of  Certain  Study  Technics.  Unpublished  Ma: 
of  Arts  Thesis,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1932. 
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improved  as  a  means  of  remembering,  or  the  pupil  must 
taught  to  use  other  procedures  that  are  more  effective, 
rtunately  suggestions  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
gle  reading  are  available.  As  a  result  of  years  of  experience 
/[estigating  this  common  study  procedure,  Yoakam  has  the 
lowing  points  to  make  : 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  a  definite  purpose  when  he  reads 
;actual  material  a  single  time,  such  as  finding  a  particular 
eference,  looking  for  certain  facts,  getting  the  gist  of  the  thought, 
?r  some  other  such  definite  reason  for  reading. 

2.  Hold  the  child  responsible  for  reporting  accurately  such 
^cts  as  he  has  read  a  single  time.  He  will  fail  at  first  but  with 
Practice  he  will  grow  more  and  more  efficient. 

,  3.  In  an  attempt  to  develop  this  power,  use  very  easy  material 
it  first  and  gradually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  material  as 
[he  child  gains  in  ability. 

4.  Point  out  to  the  child  the  importance  of  being  able  to  read 
apidly  and  efficiently  in  this  manner  and  show  him  in  what 
dtuations  it  is  particularly  useful ;  as  in  comparing  one  reference 
Vith  another,  in  looking  for  answers  to  a  series  of  definite  prob- 
ems,  in  reading  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  like. 

5.  Test  the  child  frequently  by  rigid  oral  or  written  tests. 
Written  tests  of  an  objective  character  —  completion,  multiple 
jhoice,  or  true-false  tests,  direction  exercises,  or  tests  of  short 
Questions  requiring  a  word  or  phrase  for  an  answer  —  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  this  purpose. 

|  6.  Encourage  the  development  of  this  power  by  showing  the 
:hild  his  progress.  Graph  the  scores  from  day  to  day  and  try 
:o  get  the  child  interested  in  improving  his  own  record. 

:  7.  Encourage  children  who  are  developing  this  power  by 
jiving  them  particular  problems  to  report  upon  and  requiring 
chat  they  secure  accurate  information  by  means  of  a  single  effi¬ 
cient  reading. 

8.  Encourage  the  child  to  discriminate  between  material  which 
leeds  careful,  assimilative  study,  and  that  which  can  be  treated 
efficiently  by  means  of  a  single  skillful  contact.1 

f  From  Yoakam,  G.  A.  Reading  and  Study,  pp.  206-207.  By  permission  of  The 
cmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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But  to  return  to  our  main  point  of  discussion.  Here  ag; 
is  the  pupil  who  is  ready  to  try  to  fix  the  ideas  he  has  chos 
to  remember.  How  can  he  proceed?  What  can  he  do 
addition  to  merely  reading  the  material  once  ? 

Obviously  there  are  several  possible  procedures.  He  c 
underline  the  important  ideas  he  has  chosen  and  trust  th 
such  technic  will  help  him  to  retain  them ;  he  can  reread  t 
material  twice  or  several  times ;  or  as  he  reads  he  can  wri 
down  original  questions  that  cover  the  points  to  be  remei 
bered,  and  attempt  to  answer  them  later.  He  can  take  nott 
He  may  write  out  a  summary,  or  he  might  make  an  outline 
the  material.  These  and  other  procedures  are  available 
him. 

Unfortunately,  evidence  is  not  available  on  the  efficiency 
all  of  these  procedures.  Some  of  them  however  have  be< 
tested.  Yoakam  1  and  Good  2  have  shown  that  undirech 
rereading  is  but  little  better  than  the  undirected  single  readin 
In  fact  Yoakam’s  data  show  clearly  that  undirected  rereadin 
are  decidedly  uneconomical,  and  indicate  further  that  tl 
directed  single  reading  is  more  helpful  than  undirected  r 
readings.  There  is,  of  course,  the  probability  that  directf 
rereadings  are  more  effective  than  the  directed  single  readin 
At  any  rate  the  implication  is  clear.  If  the  child  is  taught 
reread  material  as  a  means  of  aiding  retention  the  rereadir 
must  be  directed  by  questions  or  problems. 

Germane  3  has  found  that  undirected  rereading  is  better  the 
a  pupil  self-made  summary,  but,  what  is  more  important,  h 
data  show  also  that  when  the  child  makes  a  summary  which 
directed  by  specific  problems  the  retention  is  better  than  th; 
which  results  from  undirected  rereading.  As  mentioned  pr< 

1  Yoakam,  G.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 

2  Good,  C.  V.  “The  Effect  of  a  Single  Reading  versus  Two  Readings  of  a  Givi 
Body  of  Material.”  Journal  of  Educational  Method,  vol.  5,  pp.  325-329  (April,  iQ2( 

3  Germane,  C.  E.  “  Outlining  and  Summarizing  Compared  with  Rereading 
Methods  of  Studying.”  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  chapter  VII,  National  Society  f 
the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit. 
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usly,  Newlun’s  1  data  show  that  children  who  make  directed 
nmaries  retain  more  than  those  who  do  not. 

!o  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  other  possible  procedures  with 
exception  of  outlining  have  been  checked.  As  noted  in 
apter  XI,  Barton  2  has  shown  that  children  who  outline 
terial  retain  more  than  those  who  don’t.  Apparently 
hing  is  available  on  the  value  of  such  procedures  as  under- 
ng,  making  and  answering  original  questions,  taking  notes, 
1  other  procedures.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  their 
iue  depends  upon  their  accuracy.  There  are  notes  and 
|es,  questions  and  questions,  and  underlining  and  under¬ 
ling.  Some  might  be  harmful  in  the  sense  that  they  are  poor 
es,  poor  questions,  or  poor  underlinings.  To  be  good  they 
jst  cover  the  important  items  and  show  proper  relationships. 

|  heone  should  take  the  time  to  discover  whether  or  not  note 
mg,  underlining,  and  the  like  are  helpful. 

The  chief  point  of  this  discussion  is  to  show  the  teacher  some 
'  rigs  she  can  do  to  help  the  child  remember  what  he  reads, 
she  allows  him  to  read  the  material  only  once,  that  reading 
st  be  directed  by  specific  problems  that  cover  the  points 
I  be  remembered.  If  she  encourages  him  to  reread  the 
terial,  she  must  do  more  than  say  —  “Well,  read  it  again.” 
a  must  see  that  each  rereading  is  a  directed  reading.  If 
!  suggests  that  he  should  make  a  summary  of  the  main 
'nts,  she  must  see  that  this  summary  is  made  under  the 
mulation  and  direction  of  specific  questions  or  problems. 
There  is  still  more  for  her  to  do.  If  she  encourages  the  pupil 
use  such  procedures  as  summarizing,  outlining,  underlining, 
I  taking  notes,  she  must  see  that  these  technics  are  taught, 
is  means  that  the  programs  in  selecting  information,  in 
pnizing  information,  and  in  deciding  what  should  be  re- 
;mbered,  as  outlined  in  Chapters  X,  XI,  and  the  first  part 
Chapter  XII,  must  be  carried  out  grade  by  grade.  It  is 

1  Newlun,  C.  O.,  op.  cit.  2  Barton,  W.  E.,  op.  cit 
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useless  to  tell  the  child  that  outlining  or  summarizing  will  1 
him  to  remember  what  he  reads,  unless  he  already  knows  ] 
to  do  these  jobs  accurately. 

(2)  The  teacher  can  encourage  the  pupil  to  utilize  cer 
simple  rules  of  memorizing.  Experimental  work  in  the  f 
of  educational  psychology  has  done  much  to  discover  way 
which  one  can  set  about  to  secure  effective  retention  of  ] 
terial  read.  Some  of  the  rules  derived  from  this  work 
hardly  applicable  at  this  point,  but  many  of  them  should 
taught  to  elementary  school  children.1 

Obviously  the  teaching  of  any  rules  must  be  done  in  com 
tion  with  actual  reading  jobs  to  be  carried  out.  There 
be  no  value  in  having  children  memorize  rules  of  memoriz 
for  their  own  sake.  The  following  material,  taken  verbal 
from  the  source  indicated  below,  represents  the  right  sort 
attack : 2 

How  to  Stop  Nosebleed 

Have  you  had  the  nosebleed  ?  How  did  you  stop  it  ? 

If  you  will  follow  these  rules,  you  can  stop  it  quickly. 

Loosen  anything  tight  around  your  neck. 

Wet  your  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  paper  in  cold  water.  ] 
it  under  your  upper  lip. 

Do  not  blow  your  nose. 

Sit  down  quietly  with  your  head  hanging  backward.  Y< 
nose  should  stop  bleeding  soon.3 

1  It  is  not  possible  in  this  volume  to  summarize  or  note  all  the  investigations  < 
cerned  with  memorizing.  For  a  discussion  of  what  is  known  about  the  laws  of  lean 
(memorizing)  and  principles  derived  from  them,  the  writer  is  referred  to  such  materials 
Thorndike,  E.  L.  Educational  Psychology,  vol.  2. 

Pyle,  W.  H.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Mi 
land,  1928. 

Gates,  A.  I.  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,  chapters  VIII-X,  XIV. 

*  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  p.  104.  National  Society  for  the  St 
of  Education.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 

3  Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.  Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Book  II,  p.  21.  Ginn 
Company,  Boston. 
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How  to  Remember 

Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  tell  in  order  all  the  things  which 
ill  stop  nosebleed.  You  could  not  remember  them  all,  could 
du  ?  This  was  because  you  had  read  the  lesson  only  once.  We 
)  not  remember  things  very  well  if  we  read  them  only  once. 
Te  remember  them  somewhat  better  if  we  read  them  two  or 
iree  times.  If  you  will  do  the  following  six  things,  you  will  be 
pie  to  remember  what  you  have  read : 
i.  Read  it  through  carefully  once. 

|  2.  Choose  the  main  things  which  you  want  to  remember. 

3.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  say  these  main  things. 

!  4.  Look  back  to  see  if  you  missed  any. 

5.  Try  this  until  you  can  say  them  all. 

'  6.  Act  out  the  main  things  which  you  have  learned. 

'he  teaching  of  such  rules  in  normal  situations  can  be 
jated  in  the  second  grade,  and  should  be  continued  through 
i sixth  grade.  In  fact,  the  material  presented  in  the  above 
rcise  is  taken  from  a  third-grade  book.  While  nothing 
active  can  be  proposed  at  this  time  relative  to  just  what 
is  are  suitable  for  a  given  grade-level,  the  following  sug- 
dons  are  workable : 

!  Rules  for  Memorizing  What  You  Read  in  a  Single 
Story  or  Lesson 

1.  Read  the  story,  paragraph  or  longer  selection  through  once 
to  get  the  entire  story  well  in  mind. 

|2.  Read  it  again  choosing  carefully  the  main  points  you  want 
j  to  remember. 

3.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  say  these  main  points. 

4.  Look  in  your  book  again  to  see  if  you  made  any  mistakes. 

5.  Do  this  over  again  until  you  can  tell  all  the  points  correctly 
without  using  your  book. 

6.  Try  to  act  out  the  main  things  you  have  learned. 

Some  General  Rules 

1.  Always  be  sure  that  you  understand  clearly  the  ideas  you 
try  to  memorize.  Don’t  try  to  memorize  them  until  you  do 
understand  them. 
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2.  When  you  have  a  short  selection  to  memorize  read  t 
material  entirely  through  first.  Don’t  try  to  memorize  ea 
point  as  you  read  it  the  first  time. 

3.  As  you  read  the  points  you  decide  to  remember  try  to  thi 
of  things  you  have  seen  or  done  that  are  like  the  points  y 
read. 

4.  Be  sure  that  you  make  yourself  want  to  remember  wh 
you  try  to  memorize. 

5.  It  will  help  you  sometimes  if  you  will  write  down  go 
questions  as  you  read  about  the  points  you  want  to  reme 
ber,  and  then  try  to  answer  these  questions  with  your  bo 
closed. 

6  As  you  find  in  your  story  or  lesson  the  many  points  y 
want  to  remember  try  to  find  also  illustrations  or  ideas  tl 
help  explain  the  main  points. 

(3)  The  teacher  can  handle  her  class  discussions  or  recitati 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  remember  what 
reads.  The  class  discussions  or  recitations  in  the  conte 
subjects  may  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  requires  the  pu] 
to  reproduce  accurately  the  material  he  has  read.  If  t 
teacher  allows  the  group  to  develop  an  attitude  that  permi 
inaccuracy  and  carelessness  in  reporting  information,  there 
present  little  if  any  demand  for  adequate  reproduction, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  constructs  attitudes  whi 
demand  that  each  pupil  must  have  his  information  well 
hand  before  he  attempts  to  report  it;  that  no  pupil 
permitted  to  take  the  time  of  the  class  unless  he  has  soi 
definite  contribution  to  make;  and  that  the  discussion 
no  place  for  bluffing,  it  is  probable  that  the  class  as  a  ur 
sets  up  certain  requirements  that  make  the  child  feel 
must  be  able  to  make  a  good  reproduction  of  the  material 
has  read. 

It  should  be  clear  that  class-discussion  periods  must  n 
permit  sloppy  work.  Children  must  learn  to  report  inform 
tion  accurately,  to  be  sure  of  their  sources,  to  be  careful 
the  time  of  the  class,  and  to  be  exact.  All  these  attitudes  c< 
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achieved,  and  they  undoubtedly  develop  among  pupils  a 
ling  of  the  need  of  careful  reproduction  of  material  read, 
course,  such  attitudes  must  be  taken  on  by  the  class  as  a 
>up.  The  pressure  placed  upon  the  careless  child  must 
ne  from  the  pupils,  and  it  is  the  teacher’s  business  to  see 
it  the  class  actually  resents  inaccurate  reproduction.  There 
i  teachers  who  have  done  this  successfully  —  even  with 
!rd-grade  children. 

[4)  The  teacher  can  see  that  pupils  engage  in  drill  exercises 
it  help  to  develop  the  ability  to  remember  material  read.  As 
jth  any  other  skill  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  it  is 
^bable  that  drill  exercises  should  be  used  in  all  grades  to 
velop  the  ability  to  remember  material  read.  Such  exercises 
11,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  those  needed  for  teaching  the 
pil  how  to  decide  what  should  be  remembered  in  what  he 
^ds.  They  should  meet  the  same  standards  or  criteria  pro¬ 
sed  for  similar  work  in  the  other  abilities  included  in  the 
irk  type  of  silent  reading.  The  following  exercises  are 
irely  typical. 

Grade  I : 

Type  1.  Various  types  of  exercises  included  in  the  program 
in  organization  for  this  grade. 

Type  2.  Telling  a  story  read. 

!  Type  3.  Checking  items  on  a  printed  sheet  or  making  draw¬ 
ings  which  involve  the  reproduction  of  a  story  read 
;  Type  4.  Dramatizing  a  story. 

Type  5.  Splitting  a  story  into  thought  units  and  having 
various  pupils  tell  different  parts. 

Type  6.  Oral  recommendations  of  books. 

( Grade  II : 

Type  1.  All  exercises  proposed  for  Grade  I. 

Type  2.  Various  types  of  exercises  included  in  the  program 
in  organization  for  this  grade. 

Type  3.  Reproduction  of  ideas  in  simple  factual  para¬ 
graphs. 
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Grade  III : 

Type  i.  All  exercises  proposed  for  Grade  II. 

Type  2.  Various  types  of  exercises  included  in  the  progra 
in  organization  for  this  grade. 

Type  3.  Reproduction  of  ideas  in  factual  material. 

Grades  IV-VI : 

Type  1.  Exercises  in  which  the  child  is  held  to  very  accura 
reproduction  of  factual  material. 

Type  2.  Exercises  included  in  the  oral  composition  work 
which  the  child  is  required  to  reproduce  stories  ai 
incidents. 

6.  What  different  types  of  teaching  and  learning  should  be  us 
in  carrying  out  the  program  in  remembrance  ?  The  three  typ 
of  teaching  proposed  in  Chapters  IX  to  XI  for  the  prograr 
in  the  location,  selection,  evaluation,  and  the  organization 
material  should  be  employed  also  in  carrying  out  the  progra 
in  remembrance.  These  three  types  of  teaching  were  :  (1)  t 
introductory  teaching ;  (2)  drill  exercises ;  and  (3)  providii 
opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  use  skills  taught  in  carrying  0 
other  school  work. 

In  the  program  in  remembrance,  the  introductory  teachii 
refers  to  acquainting  the  pupil  with  how  to  decide  what  par 
of  the  material  read  should  be  remembered.  It  will  inclu< 
also  the  job  of  acquainting  him  with  technics  of  memorizin 
This  will  be  entirely  explanatory  teaching,  and  will  cover  su< 
items  as  how  to  choose  the  main  points  in  a  selection  or  son 
good  rules  to  follow  in  memorizing. 

In  addition,  systematic  practice  exercises  should  be  use 
Any  given  exercise  may  cover  some  specific  skill  involved 
deciding  upon  points  to  be  remembered,  or  some  other  abili 
essential  to  the  job  of  memorizing.  Suitable  exercises  we 
illustrated  previously  in  this  chapter. 

The  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  providii 
opportunity  in  other  school  work  for  the  pupil  to  utilize  the 
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dlities.  For  example,  in  teaching  the  content  subjects  the 
signments  should  be  made  in  a  manner  that  requires  the 
ild  to  go  successfully  through  the  activity  of  deciding  what 
,rts  of  the  material  read  should  be  remembered.  In  addition, 
e  recitations  in  these  subjects  must  require  the  child  to  have 
|  ilized  effective  means  of  remembering  what  he  read,  and  they 
fist  place  a  premium  upon  accurate  reproduction.  Like- 
j  [se  in  composition  there  must  be  opportunity  for  the  pupil 
i  decide  what  parts  of  stories  or  incidents  should  be  remem- 
!  red  for  retelling,  and  there  must  be  opportunity  for  him  to 
produce  them.  Only  under  such  conditions  can  training  in 
jnembrance  gather  adequate  meaning  and  motivation. 

7.  What  materials  will  be  needed  in  the  classroom  to  carry  out 
1  e  program  in  remembrance  ?  In  order  to  develop  the  program 
;  remembrance  the  following  materials  should  be  available 
r  classroom  use. 

1.  Many  single  copies  of  suitable  story  books.  These  books  will 
be  used  in  all  grades.  Children  will  read  stories  with  the 
'  purpose  of  telling  them  to  the  class. 

I  2.  Copies  of  children's  magazines.  To  be  used  for  the  same 
I  purpose  as  suitable  story  books. 

3.  Many  single  copies  of  factual  books.  These  books  will  be 
used  throughout  the  grades,  beginning  in  Grade  II,  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  content  subjects  through  the  problem  method.  The 
use  of  these  materials  in  this  way  will  give  the  pupil  practice 
in  deciding  upon  points  to  be  remembered  and  additional 
practice  in  memorizing  such  points. 

4.  The  silent  reading  textbook.  This  set  of  books,  with  one  copy 
for  each  child,  will  be  used  for  practice  exercises  in  remem¬ 
brance.  It  may  well  be  the  same  book  used  for  similar 
exercises  in  the  other  objectives  of  training  in  the  work  type 
of  silent  reading. 

5.  Informal  tests.  These  tests  will  be  quite  similar  in  character 
to  the  exercises  used  in  drill  work.  They  should  meet  the 
same  standards  proposed  previously  for  such  tests,  and 
should  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
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A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The*  present  chapter  closes  the  discussion  of  the  work  tyj 
of  silent  reading.  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  certa 
very  general  points  considered. 

Chapter  IV  introduced  the  work  type  of  silent  reading,  ar 
among  other  things  set  up  the  five  general  objectives  to  1 
pursued.  These  were :  (i)  those  knowledges,  skills,  habit 
and  attitudes  bound  up  in  the  ability  to  comprehend  materi 
read  quickly  and  accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problem  i 
mind;  (2)  those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitud 
bound  up  in  the  ability  to  locate  information  quickly  ar 
accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problem  in  mind ;  (3)  tho: 
knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in  tl 
ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material  read  quickly  and  accurate] 
in  the  light  of  the  problem  in  mind;  (4)  those  knowledge 
skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  bound  up  in  the  ability  to  organic 
material  read  quickly  and  accurately  in  the  light  of  the  problei 
in  mind;  and  (5)  those  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  att 
tudes  bound  up  in  the  ability  to  decide  what  part  of  the  materu 
read  should  be  remembered  and  how  to  remember  it. 

The  matter  of  comprehension  was  considered  in  Chapters 
to  VIII  inclusive.  Instructional  problems  in  the  kindei 
garten  relative  to  comprehension  were  discussed  in  Chapter 
Similar  problems  relative  to  the  development  of  comprehensio 
in  Grade  I  were  considered  in  Chapter  VI.  Discussions  c 
instructional  jobs  relative  to  comprehension  to  be  carried  01 
in  Grades  II  and  III,  and  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  were  pr< 
sented  respectively  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII.  In  each  < 
these  chapters  three  fundamental  problems  were  discussec 
namely :  (1)  what  items  should  be  taught ;  (2)  what  method 
and  materials  should  be  used  in  the  classroom ;  and  (3)  ho 
may  pupil  achievement  be  measured. 

In  Chapter  IX  the  program  in  locating  information  ws 
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sented.  The  programs  in  the  remaining  three  jobs  were 
:ussed  in  Chapters  X  to  XII  respectively.  Concerning 
h  of  these  four  programs  four  fundamental  problems  were 
:ussed.  These  were:  (i)  what  items  should  be  taught? 
how  should  the  program  be  spread  over  the  grades? 
what  methods  and  materials  should  be  used  in  the  class- 
m  ?  (4)  how  can  pupil  accomplishment  be  measured  ? 

Thus  completing  the  discussion  of  the  work  type  of  silent 
jding,  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  program  in 
:rature. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  SELECTION  AND  GRADE-PLACEMENT 
OF  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
IN  LITERATURE 

It  was  stated  in  Chapter  III  that  an  adequate  course  < 
study  in  reading  must  include  four  different  programs  of  gei 
eral  instruction.  These  are  :  (i)  the  work  type  of  silent  rea( 
ing ;  (2)  the  recreatory  type  of  silent  reading ;  (3)  the  woi 
type  of  oral  reading ;  (4)  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  readin| 
Only  with  a  reading  program  as  complete  as  this  can  childre 
become  equipped  to  engage  successfully  in  all  the  readin 
activities  of  life  in  which  they  should  engage. 

The  program  in  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  was  pre 
sen  ted  in  Chapters  IV-XII  inclusive.  The  present  and  th 
following  chapter  will  discuss  the  teaching  of  literature.  Thi 
is  in  reality  a  combination  of  the  programs  in  the  recreator 
types  of  silent  and  oral  reading.  The  program  in  the  wor 
type  of  oral  reading  will  appear  in  Chapter  XV. 

Section  I  of  the  present  chapter  contains  general  statement 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  work  type  of  silent  readin 
and  literature.  Section  II  discusses  aims  and  purposes  c 
recreatory  reading  or  literature.  A  consideration  of  wha 
literature  is  to  be  taught  is  presented  in  Section  III.  Sec 
tion  IV  is  devoted  to  the  grade-placement  of  materials.  Th 
final  section,  V,  presents  modern  book  lists  and  criteria  for  th 
selection  of  new  books.  Chapter  XIV  will  consider  procedure 
and  methods  of  teaching  literature. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENTS 
1.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  work  type  of  silent  readin 
and  literature  ?  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  some  0 
the  statements  made  in  Chapter  III  concerning  the  funda 
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:ntal  differences  between  the  work  type  of  silent  reading 
d  the  program  in  literature.  In  the  work  type  of  silent 
iding  the  primary  purpose  of  instruction  is  largely,  although 
t  entirely,  a  matter  of  the  development  of  knowledges,  skills, 
bits,  and  attitudes  concerned  with  informational  reading, 
ire  the  teacher’s  job  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  read,  how 
I  tstudy,  and  how  to  work  with  books.  The  attitude  of  both 
e  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  distinctly  a  work  attitude. 

(ill  methods  and  informational  materials  are  not  only  ap- 
>priate  but  often  necessary. 

■The  matter  of  teaching  literature  is  a  distinctly  different  job. 
i  bre  the  purposes  of  teaching  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
ills.  They  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  development  of 
jsirable  tastes  and  interests  in  reading  good  things.  The 
■  jtitude  of  both  the  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  purely  a 
treatory  attitude.  Only  so-called  appreciation  methods  and 
iterary”  materials  are  appropriate. 

'Thus  the  difference  between  teaching  literature  and  the  work 
■  pe  of  silent  reading  is  largely  the  same  as  that  which  should 
4st  between  the  development  of  enjoyment  of  music  and 
lequate  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  This 
I  is  tin  ct  ion  must  be  kept  in  mind  continually.  To  attempt 
j>  reach  the  objectives  of  literature  by  using  purposes,  pro¬ 
cures,  and  materials  suitable  for  the  work  type  of  silent 
aading  may  mean  the  creation  of  actual  dislike  for  literature, 
•bviously  public  education  cannot  afford  a  result  of  this 

m- 

2.  What  is  the  relation  between  comprehension  and  the  program 
n  literature?  The  teaching  of  comprehension  was  discussed 
a  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive  as  one  of  the  five  large  objec- 
ives  of  the  work  type  of  silent  reading.  Inasmuch  as  com¬ 
prehension  is  equally  important  in  the  programs  in  literature 
Cd  the  work  type  of  oral  reading,  there  was  no  particular 
reason,  other  than  mere  convenience,  for  treating  this  topic 
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at  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  could  be  presented 
part  of  the  program  in  literature. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  program  in  comprehensi 
is  basic  to  the  teaching  of  literature.  There  can  be  no  develc 
ment  of  proper  tastes  and  permanent  interests  in  literati 
without  the  ability  to  get  the  meaning  out  of  what  is,  re£ 
This  means  that  the  program  in  comprehension  discussed 
Chapters  V-VIII  must  be  carried  on  previous  to  and  simi 
taneously  with  the  program  in  literature.  The  problems 
teaching  literature  described  in  this  and  the  following  chapt 
presuppose  that  the  work  in  comprehension  has  been  initiat 
and  is  being  carried  forward. 

II.  PURPOSES  IN  TEACHING  LITERATURE 

1.  The  conventional  purpose.  For  some  time  there  h 
existed  the  rather  common  notion  that  the  fundament 
purpose  in  teaching  literature  is  to  give  children  an  appreci 
tion  of  good  prose  and  poetry.  Usually  this  has  referred 
an  understanding  of  and  perhaps  a  liking  for  such  matte 
as  excellent  style,  construction,  imagery,  the  development  < 
plot,  and  the  choice  of  vocabulary.  Consequently,  teache 
confronted  with  the  need  of  discovering  what  literature  t 
teach  have  chosen  carefully  those  literary  selections  whic 
contained  splendid  examples  of  items  to  be  appreciated.  I 
addition,  they  have  labored  conscientiously  in  the  classrooi 
to  put  the  thing  across.  All  this  has  been  honest  and  sincei 
to  say  the  least,  but  it  appears  that  something  has  gone  wronj 
Apparently  children  exposed  to  this  program  have  not  learne 
to  appreciate  good  books.  What  is  more  important,  many  ( 
them  do  not  prefer  to  read  excellent  things.  As  will  be  note 
later,  the  voluntary  reading  of  pupils  supports  this  propositior 

2.  A  suggested  purpose  in  teaching  literature.  It  is  the  con 
tention  of  the  writer  that  the  appreciation  of  good  books  a 
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scribed  above  is  not  at  all  the  fundamental  purpose  in  teach- 
g  literature.  As  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  1  has  proposed,  it  is 
ther  to  provide  the  child  with  extended  and  enriched  experi- 
ces.  Here  the  chief  objective  is  to  give  the  child  through 
lerature  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  and  important  experi- 
ices,  interpretations  of  the  ways  of  life,  insights  concerning 
iman  characteristics  and  relationships,  and  the  like.  There 
nothing  of  the  appreciation  of  well-written  productions 
volved  as  the  fundamental  value. 

To  the  writer  this  suggested  purpose  has  two  important 
leanings.  The  most  significant  one  is  that  the  teaching  of 
lerature  must  seek  to  have  the  child  experience,  as  he  reads, 
ie  story,  the  incidents,  or  the  thought  that  the  poem  or  prose 
lection  has  to  tell.  It  must  make  him  feel,  enjoy,  and  live 
trough  the  episodes,  the  feelings,  the  descriptions  offered  in 
hat  ever  good  literature  he  may  read.  Whatever  helps  to 
svelop  this  re-experiencing  must  be  done.  Those  things 
;iat  tend  to  prohibit  or  break  it  down  must  be  eliminated, 
nly  when  the  teacher  learns  that  poetry  and  prose  were 
Titten  chiefly  to  be  re-experienced  or  relived  by  the  reader 
an  we  begin  to  hope  that  children  will  learn  to  like  to  read 
Xcellent  things,  and  simultaneously  develop  prejudices  against 
ae  cheap  and  sentimental  production. 

;  This  thing  of  re-experiencing  what  the  story  or  poem  has  to 
pll  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  When  the  pupil  reads  a  story 
r  a  poem  his  experiencing  of  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  his 
bility  to  recall  past  perceptions  of  his  own  quite  like  those 
offered  in  the  selection.  As  he  reads  he  can  experience  again 
uch  meanings  as  “I  know  a  little  cupboard,”  “It  is  Christmas 
n  the  mansion,”  “The  wind  blew  up,  the  wind  blew  down,” 
ind  “I  go  to  a  party,  I  go  out  to  tea,”  because  he  himself  has 
lad  very  personal  experiences  with  these  concepts.  It  is  the 

1  Leonard,  S.  A.  Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature,  chapter  I. 
.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  1922.  Every  teacher  of  reading  or  litera- 
ure  should  read  this  very  excellent  book  in  its  entirety. 
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recalling  of  these  experiences  in  reading  that  makes  go 
literature  a  joy  to  him. 

Literature  will  do  more  than  give  him  a  reliving  of  p; 
experiences.  By  recombining  and  rearranging  various  p; 
perceptions  the  child  is  able  to  enjoy  new  experiences  indirect 
He  can  almost  see  the  mountains  he  has  not  seen,  he  can  he 
the  creek  he  never  heard,  and  he  can  feel  the  heat  of  the  fort 
fire.  Again  such  indirect  experiencing  gives  him  the  hez 
of  the  story  or  poem. 

It  is  this  reliving  of  experiences  and  combining  of  past  pe 
ceptions  to  gather  new  experiences  that  the  teacher  must  se 
first  to  give  the  pupil  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Fort 
nately,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  good  literature  does 
much  better  job  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  does  the  cheap  ai 
sentimental  writing.  In  fact,  probably  one  thing  that  mak 
excellent  literature  excellent  is  its  adaptability  to  the  reader 
re-experiencing.  Cheap  literature,  with  its  lack  of  concre 
and  realizable  detail,  cannot  actually  be  felt  or  experienced. 

There  is  a  second  meaning  of  the  idea  that  the  chief  purpoi 
of  literature  is  to  give  the  child  enriched  and  extended  expei 
ences.  It  refers  to  the  proposition  that  through  good  liter 
ture  the  child  may  become  acquainted  with  places,  past  event 
countries,  people,  customs,  music,  art,  drama,  and  numeroi 
other  fields  which  are  closed  to  the  person  who  depenc 
entirely  upon  first-hand  experiences.  This  means  that  liter; 
ture  may  serve  as  a  means  of  securing  vicarious  experienc 
It  is  exactly  the  same  idea  as  that  proposed  in  the  first  page 
of  Chapter  II  as  one  of  the  values  of  reading  in  modern  lif 

It  is  probable  that  a  second  general  objective  of  the  teachin 
of  literature  should  be  mentioned.  Without  doubt  teachin 
should  provide  pupils  with  permanent  interests  in  and  prope 
tastes  for  a  wide  variety  of  good  literary  material.  Unles 
this  objective  is  reached  in  the  sense  that  children  learn  to  lik 
to  read  many  different  types  of  good  things  there  is  little  hop 
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tat  the  literature  program  can  justify  itself.  This  proposition 
eludes  the  right  sort  of  feeling  for  our  heritage  in  children’s 
herature  as  well  as  an  interest  in  excellent  contemporary 
ritings. 

'  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  second  objective 
in  be  reached  only  through  a  realization  of  the  first  purpose, 
j  ;nly  when  the  pupil  catches  the  experiences  in  the  literature 
reads,  can  he  develop  a  desire  to  continue  such  reading.  It 
the  reliving  or  re-experiencing  of  what  the  story  or  poem 
I  jas  to  tell  that  makes  the  pupil  like  to  read  it.  If  there  is  no 
1  qaeriencing  there  can  be  no  creation  of  desire  and  interest, 
ionsequently  it  is  the  first  purpose  —  the  realization  of  experi- 
ice  —  that  must  be  sought  directly.  The  development  of 
le  desire  to  read  and  the  creation  of  permanent  interests 
1  reading  good  things  will  come  as  concomitant  learn- 
lg.  Further,  any  appreciation  of  literature,  as  described 
t  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  should  be  of  concern  only 
fter  the  child  has  experienced  what  the  literature  has  to 
1  ay. 

3.  What  do  these  purposes  imply  about  the  content  of  the  pro¬ 
ram  in  literature  ?  The  two  foregoing  purposes  suggested 
!  ar  the  program  in  literature  contain  several  implications 
elative  to  the  selections  to  be  taught.  Among  these  are  the 
allowing : 

(1)  Obviously  the  prose  and  poetry  selections  to  be  taught 
nust  be  within  the  child’s  experiences.  Many  of  them  must 
leal  with  experiences  in  which  the  great  majority  of  children 
;ngage.  Others  will  deal  with  new  experiences,  but  always 
yithin  those  limits  required  for  the  child  to  recombine  his 
>wn  past  experiences  for  interpretation  of  the  new.  The 
Necessity  of  this  is  apparent  when  one  considers  that  children 
tiust  get  the  experience  out  of  the  selection  they  read  in  order 
fo  develop  tastes  and  interests  in  literature.  It  is  entirely 
Drobable  that  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  realization 
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of  experience  in  literature  by  insisting  that  children  “app 
date”  selections  entirely  beyond  their  understanding. 

(2)  The  selections  used  must  not  be  too  difficult  in  terms 
reading  comprehension.  Obviously,  the  child  cannot  hi 
to  experience  what  the  story  or  poem  tells  if  his  reading 
continually  blocked  by  difficulties  in  comprehension.  T 
means  that  any  selection  to  be  read  by  any  given  pupil  must 
so  simply  written  that  the  gathering  of  meaning  is  not  01 
possible  but  also  quite  simple.  No  doubt  much  of  our  troul 
in  teaching  literature  is  due  to  asking  pupils  to  read  select! 
that  are  entirely  too  difficult  for  them  to  understand. 

(3)  A  third  implication  is  that  the  program  should  introdu 
the  child  to  a  wide  variety  of  literature.  There  must  be  mo 
than  the  so-called  “classical”  materials.  Poetry  and  “clasi 
cal”  prose  are  important,  but  they  are  not  enough.  Su 
types  as  biography,  myth,  science,  health,  economics,  histo 
travel,  and  the  like  should  be  included.  Only  in  this  way  c; 
we  hope  to  give  the  child  wide  and  varied  interests  in  liter; 
ture,  and  the  variety  of  experiences  in  life  to  which  he 
most  certainly  entitled.  The  common  concept  that  Engli; 
literature  consists  only  of  poetry  and  various  types  of  “clai 
sical”  prose  must  be  eliminated. 

(4)  A  fourth  implication  is  that  in  order  to  enable  literat 
to  give  the  child  new  and  varied  experiences  many  of  t 
selections  should  be  modern.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  worll 
why  all  the  poetry  and  prose  to  be  read  should  be  more  or  lei 
ancient.  Some  of  the  finest  works  are  of  very  recent  origir 
Further,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  extending  experiences  i 
concerned,  it  is  important  for  the  pupil  to  read  selections  tha 
deal  with  modern  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  chil 
should  not  be  led  to  read  old  poetry  and  prose.  It  asks  mere! 
that  he  be  introduced  to  much  modern  literature. 

There  are  of  course  other  implications  of  these  objective 
concerning  the  literature  to  be  taught.  A  discussion  of  them 
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Jnwever,  is  reserved  for  more  appropriate  settings  in  this 
apter.  Additional  implications  relative  to  methods  of 
aching  literature  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

4.  What  does  the  voluntary  reading  of  children  indicate  con- 
rning  the  realization  of  purposes  in  teaching  literature  ?  It 
ould  be  clear  that  some  idea  of  the  realization  of  purposes 
oposed  for  literature  may  be  obtained  through  studies  of 
le  voluntary  reading  in  which  children  engage.  If  the  pro- 
am  in  literature  claims  to  give  children  an  appreciation  of 
k)d  books,  then  one  test  of  the  realization  of  this  purpose  is 
ie  amount  and  character  of  the  child’s  voluntary  reading, 
he  same  measure  may  be  used  further  in  checking  the  realiza- 
on  of  extended  experiences,  and  the  creation  of  proper  tastes 
id  permanent  interests.  Consequently,  it  is  both  interesting 
id  important  to  inquire  into  the  child’s  voluntary  reading. 
The  well-known  investigation  by  Hosic  1  shows  clearly  that 
p  to  that  time  the  teaching  of  literature  had  done  little  if 
pything  in  realizing  its  fundamental  purpose.  Additional 
cudies,  such  as  those  by  Belser,2  Gary,3  Green,4  Huber  and 
I  thappelear,5  Lancaster,6  and  Vaughn,7  show  that  the  number 
f  books  read  by  children  is  not  large.'  Some  of  these  studies 
■low  also  that  some  magazines  are  read  and  that  the 
iewspaper  is  a  very  popular  reading  source.  Additional 
tudies  have  shown  that  children’s  voluntary  reading  has 

\  1  Hosic,  J.  F.  Empirical  Studies  in  School  Reading.  Contributions  to  Education 
To.  114.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1921. 

!  2  Belser,  D.  “The  Reading  Interests  of  Boys.”  Elementary  English  Review,  vol.  3, 
Ip.  292-296  (November,  1926). 

3  Gary,  Rex.  “Survey  of  Leisure  Time  Reading  of  School  Children.”  Iowa  Library 
Quarterly,  vol.  10,  pp.  199-201. 

I  4  Green,  J.  L.  Reading  for  Fun.  Richard  G.  Badger,  New  York,  1925. 
i  6  Huber,  M.,  and  Chappelear,  C.  “Children’s  Magazine  Reading.”  Journal  of 
Educational  Method,  vol.  6,  pp.  145-149  (December,  1926). 

j  6  Lancaster,  T.  J.  “A  Study  of  the  Voluntary  Reading  of  Children  in  Grades  Four 
to  Eight.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  28,  pp.  525-537  (March,  1928). 

1  7  Vaughn,  J.  “Opportunities  for  Silent  Reading  and  Amount  of  Silent  Reading  in 
Certain  Rural  Schools  and  Homes  of  Michigan.”  Reported  by  Gray,  W.  S.,  “  Summary 
j>f  Reading  Investigations.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  pp.  507-508  (March, 
^926). 
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actually  decreased  as  school  age  advanced  to  the  high  sch( 
level.1 

Further  investigations  have  centered  around  the  characl 
of  the  voluntary  reading  of  children.  The  well-known  stud: 
by  Jordan  2  and  Wissler 3  reported  that  children  prefer  boo 
and  magazine  material  dealing  with  fiction,  adventure,  poeti 
humor,  history,  biography,  science,  and  travel  in  appro: 
mately  the  order  listed.  They  show  further  that  childrei 
choices  are  rather  varied;  that  fiction  is  the  most  popul 
content  with  both  boys  and  girls;  that  sex  differences  exi 
in  terms  of  other  types  of  material;  and  that  only  a  sm; 
percentage  of  pupils  choose  to  read  biography,  travel,  histor 
poetry,  and  science  extensively. 

However,  Smith,4  who  investigated  first-grade  childrer 
preferences  in  terms  of  eight  types  of  material,  found  tht 
interests  to  be  expressed  in  the  following  order:  folk  tak 
realistic  industry,  nature,  health,  entertainment,  civics,  nu 
sery  rhymes,  and  fables.  Terman  and  Lima,5  in  comparii 
gifted  children  with  an  unselected  group,  have  shown  th 
very  bright  children  read  much  more  biography,  science,  hi 
tory,  folk  tales,  travel,  drama,  poetry,  and  information 
fiction,  and  less  emotional  fiction,  than  do  un selected  childre 
These  facts  indicate  that  some  children  do  read  some  importai 
things  voluntarily. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  mentioned  concerning  children 
supposed  preference  for  prose.  The  extensive  studies  t 

1  A  detailed  summary  of  all  investigations  of  children’s  voluntary  reading  cannot 
given  in  this  volume.  For  more  complete  information  see  Gray,  S.  W.,  Summary 
Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  chapter  XIII,  op.  cit.,  and  appropriate  subseque 
issues  of  The  Elementary  School  Journal  (1926-1933). 

2  Jordan,  A.  M.  Children's  Interests  in  Reading.  Contributions  to  Education,  N 
107.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1921. 

3  Wissler,  C.  “The  Interests  of  Children  in  Reading  Work  of  the  Elementa 
School.”  Pedagogical  Seminary,  vol.  5,  pp.  523-540  (April,  1898). 

4  Smith,  N.  “An  Investigation  in  Children’s  Interests  in  Different  Types  of  Stories 
Detroit  Education  Bulletin,  vol.  9  (February,  1926). 

5  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children’s  Reading,  chapter  VII.  D.  Applet( 
and  Company,  New  York,  1926. 
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inn,1  Jordan,2  and  Wissler  3  have  shown  that  children  greatly 
eferred  prose  to  poetry.  In  fact  there  was  considerable 
iication  that  poetry  was  actually  disliked.  Fortunately, 
wever,  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  example, 
idies  by  Uhl 4  and  Eckert 5  have  shown  that  children  do  like 
dividual  poems  and  that  interest  in  poetry  can  be  created. 
Some  studies  have  shown  that  children’s  interests  in  maga- 
les  are  not  what  they  should  be.  For  example,  Huber  and 
dappelear  6  have  shown  that  while  some  of  the  magazines 
ad  are  probably  helpful,  many  of  them  are  questionable  in 
iaracter.  Jordan’s  7  data,  together  with  those  reported  by 
ihnson,8  at  least  partially  support  this  proposition.  It  is 
lportant  to  note,  however,  that  other  investigations  such 
those  by  Broening,9  Davis,10  and  Norris  11  indicate  clearly 
iat  under  careful  teaching  children  can  be  led  to  read  good 
t>oks  and  magazines  voluntarily. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  will  not  permit  either  a  summariz- 
ig  or  notation  of  all  the  numerous  investigations  of  children’s 
'  oluntary  reading.12  Only  the  more  important  of  them  have 


I  |  1  Dunn,  F.  W.  Interest  Factors  in  Primary  Reading  Material.  Contributions  to 
ducation,  No.  113.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1921. 

I  '  2  Jordan,  A.  M.  Children's  Interests  in  Reading,  op.  cit. 

1  3  Wissler,  C.  “The  Interests  of  Children  in  the  Reading  Work  of  the  Elementary 
<  diool,”  op.  cit. 

'  4  Uhl,  W.  L.  Scientific  Determination  of  the  Content  of  the  Elementary  School  Course 
i  Reading.  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies,  No.  4.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1921. 

1  6  Eckert,  M.  “  Children’s  Choices  in  Poems.”  Elementary  English  Review,  vol.  5, 
'.  182  (June,  1928). 

6  Huber,  M.,  and  Chappelear,  C.  “Children’s  Magazine  Reading,”  op.  cit. 

7  Jordan,  A.  M.  “  Children’s  Interests  in  Books  and  Magazines.”  Pedagogical 
eminary ,  vol.  32,  pp.  455-469  (September,  1925).  Children’s  Interests  in  Reading. 
Tniversity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  1926. 

8  Johnson,  B.  L.  “Children’s  Reading  Interests  as  Related  to  Sex  and  Grade  in 
;chool.”  School  Review,  vol.  40,  pp.  257-272  (April,  1932). 

9  Broening,  A.  Developing  Appreciation  Through  Teaching  Literature.  Johns  Hop- 
jins  University  Studies  in  Education,  No.  13.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  1929. 

I  10  Davis,  George.  “Encouraging  the  Leisure  Time  Reading  of  Elementary  School 
’upils.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  610-615  (April,  1929). 

“Norris,  R.  “A  Comparative  Study  in  Children’s  Magazine  Interests.”  Elemen- 
ary  English  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  241  (October,  1928).  12  See  footnote,  p.  480. 
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been  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  but  when  one  takes  t 
time  to  digest  all  the  original  reports  several  general  propo 
tions  relative  to  the  character  of  children’s  voluntary  readi 
appear  to  be  valid.  These  propositions,  of  course,  indica 
something  of  the  extent  to  which  the  elementary  school’s  pr 
gram  in  literature  has  realized  its  fundamental  purpose 
Among  them  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Although  elementary  school  children  and  high  scho 
pupils  do  read  some  books  voluntarily,  there  is  reason  to  belies 
that  many  children  have  not  acquired  the  desire  to  rea 
However,  the  more  recent  studies  indicate  clearly  that  wi 
sensible  teaching  this  desire  can  be  created  and  maintaine 
Children  can  learn  to  want  to  read  more  good  things  thJI 
studies  show  they  do  read. 

(2)  There  is  apparently  too  much  interest  in  reading  emll 
tional  material  of  a  rather  cheap  character.  This  appears  II 
the  case  of  both  books  and  magazines.  It  is  hopeful  to  notll 
therefore,  that  several  recent  studies  show  that  children  d|| 
learn  to  like  to  read  really  good  literature.  This  occurs,  hov  I 
ever,  only  under  the  direction  of  skillful  teaching. 

(3)  The  interests  that  children  do  have  are  apparently  to 
narrow.  There  is  a  dearth  of  interest  in  poetry,  drama,  trave 
science,  history,  and  the  like.  It  is  important  to  note,  hov 
ever,  that  children  do  learn  to  like  these  things  when  they  ai 
written  for  children,  and  when  the  reading  of  them  results  i 
getting  experience. 

(4)  Apparently  little  if  anything  has  been  done  toward  th 
creation  of  prejudices  against  cheap  writings.  In  the  writer’ 
opinion  this  problem  needs  attention.  There  is  reason  t< 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  turning  children  awa; 
from  this  type  of  reading  lies  in  the  development  of  sue] 
prejudices. 

(5)  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  traditional  “apprecia 
tion”  purpose  in  teaching  literature  has  not  been  realized 
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his  conclusion  is  inescapable  when  studies  show  that  children 
ad  some  of  the  things  they  do  read  with  so  little  power  of 
scrimination. 

(6)  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  purposes  of  teaching 
ferature  proposed  in  this  chapter  have  not  been  entirely 
jalized.  Apparently  children  have  not  re-experienced  much 
j  the  literature  presented  to  them  in  school,  else  one  would 
qpect  them  to  read  more  of  it  voluntarily.  Further,  the 

I  irrowness  of  children’s  reading  indicates  that  the  use  of  lit- 
[ature  as  a  means  of  extending  experiences  is  not  being  carried 
lit.  Finally,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  many  children 
Ave  not  acquired  proper  tastes  for  and  permanent  interests 
|i  .  reading  excellent  things. 

(7)  The  picture,  however,  is  not  quite  so  drab.  The  more 
I  ;cent  studies  show  that  better  tastes  and  better  interests  are 
1 5veloping.  It  appears  that  children  are  learning  better  than 
:  Tmerly  to  like  to  read  good  things.  This  growth  is  encourag- 
1  .g  to  say  the  least.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  an  even  greater 
I  svelopment  will  take  place  when  we  cease  to  fret  about  teach- 
g  the  child  to  appreciate  good  books,  and  become  greatly 
mcerned  about  the  re-experiencing  or  reliving  of  what  the 
Dem  or  prose  selection  has  to  tell. 

I.  THE  SELECTION  OF  LITERATURE  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

1  The  matter  of  determining  the  poems  and  prose  selections 
)  be  presented  to  children  in  the  elementary  school  is  of  vital 
nportance.  One  must  make  certain,  first  of  all,  that  such 
laterial  is  excellent  literature.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
leap,  sentimental,  or  shoddy  poem  or  story.  In  addition, 
lere  must  be  assurance  that  the  material  is  suitable  for 
aildren.1  This  means  that  it  must  appeal  to  their  immediate 

1  1  Several  anthologies  and  manuals  which  serve  as  excellent  guides  in  the  teaching  oi 
lildren’s  literature  are  now  available.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  Scott, 
irrie  E.,  and  Johnson,  Edna.  An  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature.  Houghton 
iifflin  Company,  Boston,  1934.  (2)  Curry.  Charles  M.,  and  Clippenger,  E.  E.  Chil 
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interests  and  lie  within  their  experiences  and  comprehensi< 
Without  this  adaptation  to  the  child’s  interests  and  ba< 
ground  there  can  be  no  re-experiencing  of  the  content  read, 

Until  rather  recently,  the  literature  taught  in  the  elements 
school  was  chosen  only  on  the  basis  of  literary  merit.  T 
various  poems  and  prose  selections  found  in  the  so-cal] 
readers  and  other  books  were  placed  there  because  speciali 
in  English  literature  considered  them  excellent  examples 
classical  works.  No  attempt  was  made  to  discover  th 
suitability  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  children.  T 
result  was  that  the  teaching  of  many  fine  pieces  of  literati 
became  quite  futile.  Children  were  bored,  and  natura 
turned  to  more  pleasing  and  understandable  activities.  T 
chance  of  creating  proper  tastes  for  and  permanent  intere: 
in  literature  was  lost. 

About  1920,  however,  the  real  problem  began  to  take  for 
People  became  concerned  about  children’s  lack  of  interest 
literature,  and  new  proposals  were  made.  Someone  suggest 
that  it  might  help  matters  to  some  extent  if  only  the  good  ai 
understandable  literature  that  actually  appealed  to  the  int( 
ests  of  children  were  taught.  The  result  has  been  that  und 
sensible  teaching  the  program  in  literature  has  taken  on  m 
life. 

The  problem  of  discovering  the  most  suitable  selections 
good  literature  is  not  simple.  During  the  past  ten  or  fifte 
years  numerous  investigations  of  children’s  choices  in  literatu 
have  been  carried  out.  In  a  general  way  these  studies  ha 
followed  two  lines  of  attack.  One  is  the  method  by  which  t 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  children’s  choices  in  poetry  ai 
prose  have  been  discovered.  The  other  method  has  goi 

dren’s  Literature.  Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  1927.  (3)  Rawlinson,  Elean 

Introduction  to  Literature  for  Children.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  19 
(4)  Moore,  Annie.  Children’s  Literature  Old  and  New.  Houghton  Mifflin  Compai 
Boston,  1934.  (5)  Gardner,  E.  E.,  and  Ramsey,  E.  Handbook  of  Children’s  Literati 

Methods  and  Materials.  Scott,  Foresman,  1927. 
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>{  >ut  the  task  of  discovering  the  particular  poetical  and  prose 
i2  actions  that  children  like  the  best.  We  shall  consider  first 
;t  "se  investigations  using  the  first  procedure. 

.  What  do  studies  of  the  qualities  of  selections  liked  best  by 
\dren  show  concerning  the  literature  to  be  taught?  There  are 
least  six  important  investigations  of  the  qualities  found  in 
l  rary  selections  of  greatest  interest  to  children.  These 
jdies  have  proceeded  on  the  basic  idea  that  first  of  all  any 
ection  to  be  taught  must  be  of  high  literary  merit.  They 
|Ve  then  attempted  to  discover  those  good  selections  which 
)  id  the  greatest  appeal  for  children.  Pupils  have  then  been 
^ed  the  reasons  why  the  selections  chosen  by  them  are  their 
>t  choices.  With  these  reasons  discovered,  it  is  then  made 
^sible  to  judge  the  probable  suitability  of  any  selection 
bposed  for  teaching.  This  procedure  in  no  way  suggests 
it  the  literature  to  be  taught  may  be  just  any  writings  in 
liich  children  are  interested.  The  fundamental  measure 
i ,  value  is  always  high  literary  merit.  Children’s  interests 
I  present  only  a  secondary  criterion,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
termining  suitability. 

!(i)  The  first  investigation  of  significant  value  was  made  by 
i  ann,1  in  1921.  She  presented  31  representative  selections, 
ken  from  contemporary  primary  readers,  to  195  classes  of 
i  st-,  second-,  and  third-grade  children.  The  31  selections 
!  ire  arranged  in  pairs  in  such  a  manner  that  certain  qualities 
j  difference  and  likeness  existed  between  each  pair.  After 
ich  pair  was  read,  the  children  were  asked  to  designate  the 
lection  they  liked  the  better.  Later,  with  20  suggested 
pssible  characteristics  or  qualities  at  hand,  adult  judges  were 
;>ked  to  rank  the  most  popular  selections  in  terms  of  each  of 
iese  qualities.  From  an  analysis  of  the  resultant  data  Miss 
|unn  concluded  that  the  following  characteristics,  listed  in 
inns  of  importance,  may  be  expected  to  make  a  given  selection 

:  1  Dunn,  F.  Interest  Faolors  in  Primary  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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interesting  to  primary  children  :  (i)  surprise  (both  sexel 
(2)  plot  (both  sexes) ;  (3)  animalness  (boys) ;  (4)  child 
(girls) ;  (5)  familiar  experience  (girls) ;  (6)  repetition  (girl 
and  (7)  conversation  (girls). 

(2)  Uhl 1  secured  the  judgments  of  approximately  3 
elementary  teachers  relative  to  the  value  of  several  thous; 
selections.  A  list  of  approximately  50  selections  for  each  gr 
was  then  presented  to  741  teachers  in  49  cities.  Th 
teachers  were  furnished  with  a  check  list  of  desirable  and 
desirable  qualities,  and  asked  to  list  the  fifteen  selections  b 
suited  to  their  grade,  and  also  to  list  the  qualities  most  pro: 
nent  in  each  selection.  As  a  check  on  these  judgments 
teachers  the  reactions  of  some  500  children  were  obtained 
certain  representative  selections.  The  investigator  report 
a  high  correlation  between  teachers’  judgments  and  childrer 
choices. 

According  to  Uhl’s  findings  the  following  qualities,  listed 
order  of  importance,  are  those  which  make  selections  interes 
ing  to  children :  (1)  dramatic  action ,  adventure  and  heroism 
(2)  interesting  characters,  home  life  or  child  life;  (3)  interests 
action  (not  dramatic) ;  (4)  fairy  and  supernatural ;  (5)  kin 
ness  and  faithfulness ;  (6)  interesting  problems,  character  stud') 
(7)  humor;  (8)  animals  and  personification ;  (9)  dramatize 
tion;  (10)  interesting  repetition;  (n)  interesting  information 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  many  of  the; 
qualities  appealed  to  children  in  all  the  eight  grades.  Drc 
matic  action,  humor,  and  interesting  problems  or  character  stud 
increased  in  prominence  throughout  the  grades.  Fairy  an 
supernatural  was  most  important  in  the  second,  third,  fourtl 
and  fifth  grades.  Kindness  and  faithfulness  was  prominen 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  Interesting  character 
was  rated  high  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive.  Animalnes 


1  Uhl,  W.  L.  Scientific  Determination  of  the  Content  of  the  Elementary  School  Coun 
in  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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d  personification,  availability  for  dramatization,  and  interesting 
Petition  were  of  greatest  value  in  the  first  grade,  but  of  little 
;nificance  above  Grade  III. 

Uhl  discovered  also  the  qualities  which  apparently  make 
ections  uninteresting  to  elementary  pupils.  These  qualities 
b :  (i)  too  mature;  (2)  hard  words;  (3)  unfamiliar  subject 
\itter ;  (4)  abstract  or  hard  symbolism;  (5)  no  story,  lacks 
lion;  (6)  scrappy ;  (7)  too  long;  (8)  too  sad;  (9)  too  child- 
i;  (10)  tired  of  it;  (n)  monotonous;  (12)  not  well  told; 
3)  poor  literary  style. 

(3)  Macintosh 1  investigated  the  interests  of  fifth-grade 
jldren  in  poetry.  One  hundred  suitable  poems  with  high  lit- 
ary  merit  were  read  by  several  sections  of  fifth-grade  pupils, 
fildren  were  asked  to  record  their  judgments  of  these  poems 
s i  terms  of  a  rather  rough  scale,  and  to  list  reasons  for  liking 
e  poems  of  greatest  appeal  to  them.  The  following  qualities 
ipeared  in  the  following  order  of  importance :  (1)  funny; 
')  relating  to  subject  matter;  (3)  miscellaneous ;  (4)  dialect; 
j)  exciting;  (6)  interesting;  (7)  war;  (8)  rhythm;  and 
)  story. 

,  (4)  A  more  recent  study  by  Miss  Macintosh  2  involved  a 
.refully  controlled  presentation  of  400  good  poems  to  children 
Grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  Analysis  of  the  results  showed 
tat  the  qualities  appearing  in  best  liked  poems  are :  (1)  ac- 
m;  (2)  child  experience;  (3)  humor;  (4)  dialect;  and 
1)  repetition. 

1  (5)  Garnett 3  presented  80  prose  selections  of  high  merit  to 
urth-grade  pupils.  The  24  preferred  selections  were  then 
iad  to  several  fourth-grade  classes.  By  means  of  a  scheme 
f  continued  voting  by  children  the  “first  preferred,”  “second 

I1  Macintosh,  H.  K.  “A  Study  of  Children’s  Interests  in  Poetry.”  Elementary 
» glish  Review,  May,  1924,  pp.  85-89. 

2  Macintosh,  H.  K.  “Recent  Data  on  Children’s  Interests  in  Poetry.”  Elementary 
figlish  Review,  June,  1931,  pp.  18-20.  . 

I  3  Garnett,  W.  L.  “A  Study  of  Children’s  Choices  in  Prose.”  Elementary  English 
mew,  vol.  i,  pp.  133-137  (June,  1924). 
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preferred,”  and  “  least  liked”  stories  were  determined,  toget 
with  reasons  for  such  judgments.  The  qualities  found  to  b 
greatest  importance,  listed  in  order  of  effectiveness,  were 
follows:  (i)  action  and  adventure  (boys  and  girls) ;  (2)  anin 
(boys) ;  (2)  fairy  tales  (girls) ;  (3)  faithfulness  (boy 

(3)  kindness  (girls) ;  (4)  heroism  (boys) ;  (4)  happy  end 
(girls) ;  (5)  humor  (boys) ;  (5)  daily  life  (girls) ;  (6)  fight 
(boys) ;  (6)  faithfulness  (girls) ;  (7)  happy  ending  (boy 

(7)  humor  (girls) ;  (8)  fairy  tales  (boys) ;  (8)  moral  (girls) 

(6)  The  most  recent  investigation  was  made  by  Gates  i 
others.1  Thirty  important  selections,  judged  by  literat 
experts  to  be  representative  of  different  varieties  of  mater 
were  rated  by  ten  specialists  in  children’s  literature  in  terms 
fourteen  qualities.  The  selections  were  then  read  in  vari( 
pairings  to  children  in  Grades  I  to  III  inclusive.  Fift( 
thousand  choices  gave  a  reliable  indication  of  the  inter 
appeal  held  by  any  one  selection  in  comparison  with  the  wh 
field.  The  partial  correlation  technic  was  used  to  measi 
the  value  of  each  of  the  fourteen  qualities  in  terms  of  intere 

The  five  most  important  qualities  were :  (1)  surpri 

(2)  liveliness;  (3)  animalness;  (4)  humor;  and  (5)  a 
versation.  Any  one  of  the  five,  however,  is  not  particulai 
potent  by  itself.  The  next  five  qualities  :  (6)  plot;  (7) 
rativeness;  (8)  poeticalness ;  (9)  familiarity ;  and  (10)  rept 
tion ,  produce  but  little  interst.  The  next  three  qualitie 
(n)  fancifulness;  (12)  realism;  and  (13)  verse  form,  are  qu 
negligible  in  ability  to  arouse  interest.  The  last  qualil 
(14)  moralizing,  tends  to  detract  from  interest. 

As  Gates  points  out  no  one  of  these  qualities  in  itself  w 
responsible  for  the  high  interest  of  children  in  any  given  self 
tion.  This  means  that  the  most-liked  selections  inclu 
several  of  the  more  important  characteristics.  One  of  t 

1  Gates,  A.  I.,  Peardon,  C.,  Sartorius,  I.  “Studies  of  Children’s  Interests  in  Re 
ing.”  Elementary  School  Journal ,  May,  1931,  pp.  656-670. 
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J  st  hopeful  outcomes  of  the  investigation  is  the  possibility 
J  X  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  potent  qualities  into 

I' Donative  (non-story)  material  can  make  factual  writings 
be  interesting  to  children. 

Fhe  preceding  six  investigations  are  quite  typical  of  attempts 
determine  the  qualities  of  literary  selections  which  make 
im  interesting  to  children.  While  these  studies  are  probably 
Ij  j  most  reliable  of  all  attempts,  they  involve  certain  limita- 
jns.  For  example,  the  manner  of  presentation  of  selections 
is  not  always  well  controlled.  No  one  can  doubt  that  prob- 
ly  a  child’s  choices  in  literature  can  be  greatly  influenced 
I !  the  efficiency  of  presentation.  Further,  any  attempt  to 
/cover  the  qualities  that  interest  children  by  asking  teachers 
^at  they  think  they  are  is  certainly  a  round-about  way  of 
thering  the  needed  data.  Not  even  correlations  between 
tellers’  judgments  and  children’s  choices  can  eliminate  prob- 
le  errors  at  this  point.  In  fact  the  second  study  by  Miss 
,  aclntosh  shows  little  relation  between  such  judgments  and 
j  oices.  Finally,  in  many  cases  the  qualities  discovered  are 
,  a  general  to  be  accurately  helpful.  For  instance,  it  is  doubt- 
!s  important  to  know  that  the  quality  of  interesting  char¬ 
ters  appeals  to  children,  but  it  is  more  valuable  to  discover 
addition  what  makes  these  characters  interesting. 

;The  work,  however,  is  well  begun,  and  the  fundamental 
ea  is  to  be  considered  as  sound.  When  once  there  is  cer- 
inty  concerning  the  qualities  which  produce  the  greatest 
(terest  for  children  in  literature  the  way  may  be  open  to  carry 
it  two  very  important  jobs.  First,  selections  of  high  literary 
erit  can  be  chosen  for  the  program  in  literature  in  terms  of 
[e  degree  to  which  they  possess  these  qualities ;  and  second, 
?ople  who  write  good  things  for  children  can  incorporate 
tese  same  qualities  in  their  writings.  Then  there  will  be 
[eater  hope  than  now  that  children  will  ultimately  develop 
roper  tastes  for  and  permanent  interests  in  good  literature. 
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2.  What  do  investigations  of  children’s  choices  in  poetry  < 
prose  show  about  the  most  interesting  literary  selections?  1 
second  general  method  of  discovering  the  selections  in  lite 
ture  that  appeal  most  to  the  interests  of  children  has  use 
more  or  less  direct  attack.  As  a  rule,  the  first  step  has  b 
to  discover  a  large  number  of  selections  of  high  literary  me 
Later,  children’s  judgments  have  been  secured  on  these  sd 
tions  in  terms  of  interest  appeal.  These  judgments  have  tl 
been  used  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  selections  to 
taught.  The  following  discussion  presents  a  very  brief  dig 
of  the  most  important  investigations  using  this  technic. 

(i)  One  of  the  most  extensive  studies  was  made  by  Hut 
Bruner,  and  Curry.1  The  essential  purpose  was  to  determ 
the  poems  most  liked  by  children.  By  means  of  judgme: 
collected  from  expert  teachers  of  poetry,  and  the  analysis 
30  supposedly  high-class  courses  of  study,  100  good  and  app 
priate  poems  were  selected  for  use  in  each  of  Grades  I  to  ' 
inclusive.  Each  set  of  100  poems  was  presented  not  only 
the  particular  grade  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  also  to  1 
two  immediately  succeeding  grades  and  the  two  precedi 
grades  wherever  possible.  Approximately  50,000  childi 
in  twelve  school  systems  were  involved  in  the  experime: 
Each  teacher  was  furnished  with  rather  elaborate  plans 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  each  child  was  expected  to  coi 
in  contact  with  60  of  the  100  poems  available. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  procedure  us( 
In  general  the  technic  involved  the  presentation  of  poems 
sets  of  five.  After  pupils  had  come  in  contact  with  the  fii 
five  poems,  they  were  asked  to  name  the  one  poem  liked  b( 
and  the  one  poem  liked  least  among  the  five.  This  procedi 
was  followed  for  the  second  and  third  groups  of  poems.  Wh 
fifteen  poems  had  been  used  in  this  way,  pupils  were  ask 

1  Huber,  M.,  Bruner,  H.  B.,  and  Curry,  C.  M.  Children's  Interests  in  Poetry.  Ra 
McNally  and  Company,  New  York,  1927. 
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I  list  the  five  poems  liked  the  best.  Following  this  a  second 
| ;  of  fifteen  poems  was  similarly  considered  in  groups  of  five. 

ter  the  child  was  asked  to  name  the  five  poems  liked  best 
!  d  the  five  liked  least  among  the  total  30  poems.  When  the 
>rk  with  the  second  set  of  30  poems  was  completed,  in 
|  manner  identical  to  that  used  with  the  first  30  poems, 

1(6  pupils  were  asked  to  list  the  ten  poems  liked  best  and 
p  ten  liked  least  among  the  total  60.  Later,  pupils  were 
Led  to  list  the  15  poems  liked  best  among  the  entire  of- 

1  fing- 

A  statistical  treatment  of  all  recorded  choices  enabled  the 
1  :thors  to  compile  a  list  of  the  poems  most  liked  by  children, 
ie  complete  list  included  some  500  poems  which  apparently 
je  authors  think  are  the  500  poems  of  greatest  value  and 
Stability  for  children  to  learn  in  the  elementary  school. 
There  are  at  least  three  important  criticisms  of  this  study, 
the  first  place,  the  experiment  did  not  include  many  poems 
iich  might  very  well  interest  elementary  pupils.  This  means 
at  while  the  results  show  which  poems  among  those  pre- 
nted  may  be  the  most  interesting,  they  certainly  do  not 
dicate  clearly  all  the  poems  to  which  children  should  be 
tposed.  More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  criticism 
iat  the  method  of  presenting  the  poems  was  not  controlled. 
1  fact,  teachers  were  encouraged  to  employ  whatever  pro¬ 
cures  they  cared  to  follow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ich  a  variable  led  children  to  select  or  reject  poems  that 
cherwise  might  not  have  been  disposed  of  in  such  fashion, 
rom  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  very  important  to  dis- 
bver  what  poems  are  most  interesting  to  children  when  taught 
1  the  most  effective  way.  It  is  not  relatively  important  to 
jscover  what  poems  are  the  most  interesting  to  children  when 
iught  in  terms  of  any  teaching  procedure.  The  third  and 
nal  criticism  is  that  through  the  system  of  voting  employed 
[  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  relative  interest-value  of 
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all  poems  used.  This  means  that  only  the  poems  of  grea 
and  least  interest  were  determined. 

(2)  Another  very  extensive  investigation  was  made 
Washburne  and  Vogel.1  While  in  this  study  the  prim 
purpose  was  to  discover  the  proper  grade-placement  of  liter 
materials,  the  data  gathered  provide  important  informat 
on  children’s  interests  in  literature.  With  the  cooperatior 
34  schools  and  libraries,  ballots  on  all  books  read  by  36, 
children  were  secured.  After  each  pupil  had  read  a  given  b< 
he  filled  out  a  ballot  indicating  his  interest  in  it.  The  ba 
allowed  for  judgment  at  four  interest  levels  :  “One  of  the  b 
books  I  ever  read,”  “A  good  book,  I  like  it,”  “Not  so  v 
interesting,”  and  “I  don’t  like  it.”  Returns  were  receh 
on  about  9300  books.  Only  796  of  these  had  been  judged 
25  or  more  children.  The  degree  of  literary  merit  posses; 
by  these  800  books  was  determined  by  ratings  made  by  thirte 
expert  children’s  librarians.  As  expected,  they  did  not  agr 
The  investigators  therefore  excluded  from  the  final  list 
books  all  those  judged  by  three-fourths  of  the  librarians  to 
of  low  literary  merit.  All  books  judged  by  three-fourths 
the  librarians  to  be  of  high  literary  merit  were  so  indicated 
the  final  list. 

By  means  of  statistical  treatment  of  the  interest-ratin 
given  by  children  and  the  judgment  of  librarians  as  to  litera 
merit,  a  final  list  of  about  700  books  was  compiled.  In  t 
judgment  of  the  investigators  this  list  contains  700  suitat 
books  of  high  interest  value  for  elementary-school  childre 
It  is  very  important  for  teachers  to  study  this  annotated  list 
books,  and  to  consider  the  reasons  given  by  children  for  likii 
them.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  some  of  tl 
books  included  in  the  list  are  not  the  most  important  ty] 
of  thing  which  children  should  learn  to  like  to  read.  In  adc 

1  Washburne,  C.  W.,  and  Vogel,  M.  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List.  Americ 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1926.  See  also  The  Elementary  English  Revie 
February,  1927,  p.  47,  and  March,  1927,  p.  66. 
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2  i,  there  are  without  doubt  many  books  not  found  in  the  list 
ich  represent  real  values  in  literature. 
f  3)  While  the  study  by  Terman  and  Lima 1  involved  the 
]  hering  of  evidence  relative  to  many  factors  other  than 
j  brest,  the  results  are  based  to  a  considerable  degree  upon 
t:  Idren’s  choices  in  literature.  Data  on  the  reading  interests 
approximately  2000  children  were  secured  from  teachers, 
rents,  and  children.  Parents  were  asked  for  estimates  on 
if  kind  and  amount  of  home  reading  done  by  the  child  at 
fious  ages  from  before  five  to  thirteen  and  above.  Teachers 
re  asked  for  samples  of  books  read  by  children  during  one 
j  tr.  Children  kept  a  record  of  all  books  read  during  a  period 
I1  two  months,  and  were  asked  to  fill  out  interest  blanks  show- 
| ;  the  types  of  reading  material  liked,  the  types  liked  very 
I,  ^ch,  the  names  of  several  books  most  enjoyed,  and  the  names 
,  magazines  read.  As  will  be  noted  later,  the  information 
l  chered  from  these  sources,  coupled  with  other  data,  made 
ksible  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  suitable  books  for  elemen- 
|  y  school  children. 

|Many  interesting  things  were  derived  from  the  study.  For 
ample,  the  chief  interests  of  children  under  five  center 
bund  jingles,  nursery  rhymes,  simple  fairy  tales,  and  animal 
^ries.  Children  of  six  or  seven  are  primarily  interested  in 
jture  stories,  myths,  and  legends.  The  eight-year-old  is 
cerested  chiefly  in  fairy  tales  and  stories  of  real  life.  At 
ne  the  child’s  interest  apparently  shifts  almost  entirely  to 
ctual  material.  At  the  age  of  ten  books  of  travel,  stories 
other  lands,  mechanics,  and  biography  hold  a  particularly 
fong  appeal.  At  eleven  books  of  adventure,  science,  home 
|e,  and  nature  stories  are  popular.  The  twelve-year-old 
tild  finds  the  most  interest  in  biography,  hero  stories,  science, 
Iventure,  home  life,  and  nature  stories. 
iAs  mentioned  previously,  however,  the  investigators  found 

1  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children’s  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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wide  differences  according  to  intelligence  and  chronolog 
age.  Further  differences  showed  themselves  in  terms  of 
For  example,  boys  preferred  fiction  dealing  with  advent 
and  mystery,  while  girls  preferred  stories  of  home  and  scb 
life.  The  reading  interests  of  boys  was  wider  than  that  of  gi 
Boys  apparently  showed  no  interest  in  girls’  books,  but 
reverse  was  not  true. 

There  are  two  other  propositions  stated  by  the  investigat< 
which  should  be  emphasized.  The  first  refers  to  the  qualit| 
demanded  by  children  for  books.  These  were :  (i)  actu 
(2)  human  interest;  (3)  imaginative  appeal;  (4)  direct  rat , 
than  indirect  discourse;  (5)  colorful  descriptions ;  (6)  hu\ 
and  (7)  sincerity.  The  first  three  are  of  the  greatest  imp* 
tance.  The  second  proposition  points  out  that  the  impossih 
unreal  adventure  story  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  real  li 
and  the  sentimental  romantic  story,  may  be  really  harmful. 

Without  doubt  this  investigation  discovered  several  im 
tant  things  about  the  reading  interests  of  children.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  such  extensive  work  must  be  do 
before  suitable  books  dealing  with  things  in  which  childr 
should  become  interested  are  available  in  large  numbers. 

(4)  A  very  simple  study  was  made  by  King  1  in  the  attem] 
to  discover  the  poems  most  liked  by  elementary  school  childre 
In  ten  cities  4800  pupils,  in  Grades  I  to  VII  inclusive,  we 
asked  to  think  over  the  poems  they  had  heard  or  read  and  1 
select  the  two  they  liked  the  best.  Two  days  later  the  childre 
filled  out  a  ballot  on  which  they  listed  their  two  choices,  t( 
gether  with  reasons  for  liking  the  poems  chosen.  Upon  tf 
basis  of  the  results  the  investigator  compiled  a  list  of  ic 
poems  of  greatest  appeal  to  elementary  pupils.  The  compile 
list  also  includes  the  reasons  given  for  choices,  and  suggest 
that  these  reasons  be  used  for  future  selection  of  poems  to  b 


1  King,  Cora.  “Favorite  Poems  for  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age.”  Teachei 
College  Record,  vol.  23,  pp.  255-273  (May,  1922). 
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Iight.  The  reasons,  however,  are  too  general  and  too  um 
iable  to  be  used  effectively  for  any  such  purpose. 

(5)  Coast’s  1  study  of  children’s  choices  in  poetry  is  par- 
ularly  enlightening.  The  essential  purpose  was  to  discover 
Vhat  poems  most  appeal  to  children  and  how  teachers’ 
oices  influence  children’s  tastes  in  poetry.  .  .  .”  For  one 
;ek  teachers  in  Grades  I-V  inclusive  in  one  elementary  school 
ere  asked  to  emphasize  poetry,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
ilpils  to  books  of  poems.  All  teachers  were  allowed  freedom 
(  selecting  the  poems  to  be  taught.  At  the  close  of  the  work 
e  children  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  on  which 
fey  listed  their  ten  favorite  poems,  regardless  of  where  they 
,d  been  read  or  heard.  At  the  same  time  the  teachers  listed 
jeir  ten  favorite  poems.  Miss  Coast  compiled  her  results 
I  show  the  poems  of  greatest  interest  to  children. 

Several  interesting  propositions  emerged  from  a  considera- 
)n  of  the  resultant  data.  For  example,  one  or  two  poets 
fere  of  particular  interest  in  some  grades.  In  the  first  grade, 
terns  by  A.  A.  Milne  and  Eugene  Field  were  the  most  popular, 
bbert  L.  Stevenson’s  works  received  the  greatest  vote  in  the 
cond  grade.  The  most  popular  poems  in  the  third  grade 
ere  those  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  A.  A.  Milne.  The 
forks  of  Field  and  Riley  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
j  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  poems  of  Arthur 
uiterman  and  T.  A.  Daly  ranked  highest, 
j  The  most  significant  result  was  the  relation  shown  between 
lildren’s  choices  and  teachers’  choices.  There  is  indicated 
early  the  proposition  that  the  poems  which  the  teacher  prefers 
re  those  most  liked  by  the  children  she  teaches.  This  in 
1m  points  to  the  probability  that  the  teacher  can  and  should 
;ach  the  pupil  to  like  best  the  really  good  poems.  Nothing 
more  important  than  this  in  the  teaching  of  poetry. 

1  Coast,  Alice.  “Children’s  Choices  in  Poetry  as  Affected  by  Teachers’  Choices.’ 
lementary  English  Review,  May,  1928,  p.  145. 
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(6)  A  sixth  study  was  reported  by  Eckert 1  who  attem 
to  determine  poems  in  which  primary  children  are  interes 
Fifteen  poems  were  selected  for  use  in  each  of  the  first  t' 
grades.  In  each  case  the  fifteen  poems  were  divided  i 
three  groups  of  five  each.  In  each  group  four  of  the  po 
were  taken  from  the  several  sets  of  readers  used  in  the  sch 
and  one  poem  from  a  non-textbook  source.  In  each  gr; 
each  set  of  five  poems  was  read  as  a  unit  of  presentatil 
After  the  reading  of  each  group  of  poems  the  children  w| 
asked  to  designate  the  one  poem  liked  the  best.  Thus  o: 
first  choices  were  secured.  Miss  Eckert’s  final  tabulat: 
presents  the  interest-value  of  each  poem  at  the  appropri 
grade  level,  and  includes  a  list  of  the  eleven  most  popu 
poems.  The  data  indicate  also  that  the  poems  which  app< 
in  the  readers  used  were  not  liked  as  well  as  those  found 
non-reader  sources. 

Throughout  the  third  section  of  this  chapter  the  discussi 
has  considered  attempts  to  select  the  literature  to  be  taug] 
The  essential  idea  has  been  to  discover  those  selections  of  hi 
literary  merit  which  most  appeal  to  the  child’s  immedi; 
interest.  To  do  this  two  general  attacks  have  been  us< 
First,  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  qualities 
characteristics  of  good  selections  most  liked  by  children.  T 
second  attack  has  attempted  to  discover  the  titles  of  tho 
good  poems  and  prose  selections  which  hold  the  greatest  appe; 

In  one  sense  the  technics  used  in  the  first  attack  are 
most  hopeful.  When  once  the  qualities  which  make  pro 
and  poetry  interesting  to  children  are  definitely  and  reliab 
determined,  it  might  be  possible  to  judge  in  the  future  tl 
probable  worth  of  any  given  literary  selection.  More  woi 
must  be  done,  however,  before  such  procedure  will  be  e: 
tirely  valid.  The  second  method  of  attack  may  not  be 


Eckert,  M.  “Children’s  Choices  of  Poems.”  Elementary  English  Review,  Jui 
1928,  p.  182. 
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I  lpful.  In  the  first  place,  the  results  are  always  limited 
1  terms  of  the  number  of  selections  to  which  children  are 
■  posed.  This  means  that  only  some  of  the  most  interesting 
ieces  of  literature  can  be  determined.  In  the  second  place, 
,e  lists  derived  from  such  procedure  necessarily  exclude  all 
ture  writings.  This  means  that  they  offer  no  help  in  the  de- 
rmination  of  what  new  poems  and  prose  selections  to  teach. 

I"  bviously  some  technic  for  judging  the  interest  value  of  new 
ritings  should  be  developed.  One  should  bear  in  mind, 
bwever,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  children  like  a  given 
I  jlection  as  a  unit,  and  not  because  of  any  one  or  group  of 
,jialities.  This  lends  validity  to  the  second  type  of  attack. 

I  One  further  point  should  be  mentioned  relative  to  children’s 
I  loices  in  literature.  About  ten  years  ago  Bamberger  1  dis- 
j  »vered  that  the  physical  makeup  of  a  book  influences  a  child’s 
lection  of  it.  Five  favorite  stories  were  read  up  to  a  certain 
nnt  to  first-,  second-,  and  third-grade  children.  The  pupils 
ere  then  encouraged  to  finish  the  stories,  and  were  given 
pportunity  to  choose  from  among  at  least  five  widely  different 
!  ilitions  of  each  story.  Later  they  examined  each  edition  to 
Idge  further  its  relative  attractiveness. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  investigator  are  the 
tllowing  :  (i)  The  most  acceptable  size  of  a  book  for  children 
f  the  primary  grades  is  “about  seven  and  one-half  inches 
ing  by  five  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick”  ;  (2)  “Blue,  red, 
tid  yellow  are  the  favorite  colors  for  covers”;  (3)  Titles 
ifluence  choices;  (4)  Brightness  is  a  pleasing  element; 
5)  “Numerous  illustrations  make  a  book  acceptable  to 
aildren”;  (6)  “Large,  full-page  pictures  are  preferred  to 
nailer  ones  inserted  irregularly  in  the  text”;  (7)  Colors  in 
jctures  should  have  a  high  degree  of  saturation  and  bright- 
ess;  (8)  “Pictures  that  have  story-telling  qualities  have  a 

1  Bamberger,  F.  E.  The  Effect  of  the  Physical  Makeup  of  a  Book  Upon  Children’s 
flections.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education,  No.  4.  Johns  Hopkins 
iniversity,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1922. 
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high  attraction  ” ;  (9)  “  Humor  and  action  in  pictures  ma 
an  appeal  to  primary  children  ”;  and  (10)  “A  wide  marg 
appears  to  be  attractive,  an  average  width  of  at  least  one  in< 
should  be  used.” 1 

More  recently,  Terman  and  Lima2  have  reported  interestii 
propositions  concerning  the  form  of  books  in  which  childn 
are  most  interested.  Among  these  are  :  (1)  “A  child’s  boc 
should  never  be  printed  in  type  smaller  than  ten -point ;  twelv 
point  may  be  taken  as  a  minimum  size  for  readers  of  9  to  12  ’ 
(2)  For  young  children  the  type  should  be  larger  than  twelv 
point,  but  not  so  large  that  eye-movements  are  made  slow< 
than  normal  rate  of  comprehension;  (3)  “Children  pref( 
the  book  that  may  be  read  through  in  a  comparatively  sho: 
time”;  (4)  “For  the  younger  children,  the  lines  should  n( 
be  too  close  together  or  more  than  four  inches  in  length” ;  an 
(5)  “Children’s  books  should  always  be  well  illustrated,  anc 
for  young  children,  colored  illustrations  are  best.” 

The  implication  of  these  findings  is  clear.  Good  books  mus 
be  “sold”  to  children.  Books  of  good  poetry  or  prose  shoul 
be  constructed  in  the  light  of  those  factors  which  will  mak 
them  physically  attractive  to  the  child.  To  do  this  is  to  di 
no  more  than  use  common  sense. 

IV.  THE  GRADE-PLACEMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
IN  LITERATURE 

When  once  the  best  and  most  suitable  literature  for  th< 
elementary  school  has  been  selected,  there  still  remains  th< 
problem  of  grade-placement.  This  is  essentially  the  job  0 
determining  which  poems  or  prose  selections  among  all  thos< 
to  be  taught  are  to  constitute  the  content  of  the  course  of  stud) 
in  a  given  grade.  Which  poems  are  the  best  for  first-grad( 

1  Bamberger,  F.  E.  The  Effect  of  the  Physical  Makeup  of  a  Book  upon  Children’. 
Selections,  pp.  131-132,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 

*  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children’s  Reading,  chapter  X,  op.  cit.  Quoted  b> 
>  permission  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  the  publishers. 
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ildren?  Which  are  the  best  for  fourth-grade  children? 
Inch  prose  selections  should  be  taught  in  the  third  grade? 
hich  should  be  taught  in  the  fourth  grade  ? 
i.  Why  is  proper  grade- placement  of  literature  important? 
"hen  the  grade-placement  of  literature  is  poor,  there  is  little 
>pe  for  the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  instruction.  If  a 
irticular  poem  or  prose  selection  is  taught  at  a  time  when  it 
akes  no  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  there  can  be  no 
ivelopment  of  permanent  interests  in  and  proper  tastes  for 
iod  literature.  If  it  is  taught  too  soon,  the  child  does  not 
ve  the  background  of  experiences  with  which  to  develop  an 
terest  in  it,  and  consequently  learns  to  ignore  it;  if  it  is 
ught  too  late,  it  may  seem  too  childish  and  the  pupil  becomes 
>red.  Likewise,  if  a  particular  poem  or  prose  selection  is 
jught  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  difficult  for  the  child  to  read, 
s  comprehension  is  blocked.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no 
experiencing  of  a  piece  of  literature  by  the  child  when  it 
•esents  numerous  difficulties  for  him  in  the  mechanics  of 
ading.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  our  failure 
the  development  of  proper  tastes  for  and  permanent  interests 
l  good  literature  is  due  to  poor  grade-placement.  It  will 
)t  do  to  teach  poems  and  prose  before  or  long  after  the  child 
i  ready  for  them.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to  present 
em  in  that  grade  or  at  that  time  when  they  will  most  likely 
?peal  to  the  child’s  interests,  and  when  he  has  acquired  the 
ading  abilities  necessary  to  comprehend  them. 

,2.  What  is  known  concerning  the  grade-placement  of  liter a- 
re?  Several  investigations  are  available  relative  to  the 
ade-placement  of  poems  and  prose.  All  studies  of  any  value 
■e  based  upon  either  one  or  both  of  two  hypotheses.  These 
’e :  (i)  that  the  literary  selections  to  be  presented  in  a  given 
•ade  must  be  those  among  the  entire  list  to  be  taught  which 
ake  the  greatest  appeal  to  the  child’s  interests  at  that  time ; 
id  (2)  that  the  literary  selections  to  be  presented  in  a  given 
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grade  must  fit  the  reading  abilities  of  children  in  that  grad 
Consequently,  important  investigations  have  gone  about  tl 
job  of  determining  which  selections  among  all  those  to  t 
taught  are  most  suited  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  childrt 
at  the  various  grade-levels.  The  following  discussion  conside 
the  most  important  of  these  investigations. 

(1)  Attention  should  be  called  first  to  a  number  of  invest 
gations  1  which  have  sought  to  determine  proper  grade-plaa 
ment  by  studying  present  practice.  As  a  rule,  the  procedui 
has  been  to  analyze  numerous  readers  or  courses  of  study  i 
order  to  get  a  frequency-tabulation  of  each  selection  at  eac 
grade-level.  Upon  completion  of  the  analysis,  the  investigate 
has  usually  suggested  a  grade-placement  based  upon  the  cor 
tent  of  the  majority  of  the  readers  and  courses  of  study. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  work  yields  little  if  any  value 
In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  literary  selections  no\ 
appearing  in  readers  and  courses  of  study  are  those  to  whic 
children  should  be  exposed.  If  this  were  true,  there  would  b 
no  need  for  any  honest  attempt  to  discover  what  literatur 
should  be  taught.  Second,  the  procedure  assumes  that  th 
grade-placement  found  in  contemporary  readers  and  course; 
of  study  is  more  or  less  correct.  If  this  were  true,  there  woulc 
be  no  need  for  scientific  attempts  to  discover  proper  grade 
placement.  No  one  can  determine  what  the  grade-placemen 
of  literature  should  be  by  making  a  survey  of  what  it  is. 

(2)  Probably  the  most  extensive  investigation  of  grade 
placement  was  made  by  Washburne  and  Vogel.2  As  notec 
previously,  this  investigation  secured  the  interest-judgments 
of  more  than  36,000  children  on  approximately  700  books 
In  addition,  the  investigators  determined  the  reading  ability 
of  each  of  these  pupils  by  means  of  the  paragraph-meaning 

1  For  illustration,  see  Nesmith,  M.  E.  An  Objective  Determination  of  Stories  and 
Poems.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  255.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1927. 

2  Washburne,  C.  W.,  and  Vogel,  M.  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,  op.  cit. 
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lest  in  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  With  the  data  on 
iterest-appeal  possessed  by  each  book  at  hand,  the  median 
eading-grade  of  all  children  liking  a  given  book  was  deter¬ 
mined.  Through  the  use  of  rather  elaborate  statistical  treat¬ 
ment  it  then  became  possible  to  classify  the  700  volumes  ac- 
ording  to  the  median  reading-grade  of  the  children  who  read 
nd  liked  them. 

;  The  final  list  of  books  compiled  is  therefore  a  graded  list, 
ased  upon  the  child’s  interests  and  reading  ability.  It  in- 
ludes  books  for  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  in- 
lusive.  In  addition,  the  books  are  listed  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
hronological  age. 

I  (3)  A  second  example  of  extensive  work  in  the  grade-place¬ 
ment  of  literature  is  found  in  the  study  by  Huber  and  Bruner.1 
Is  noted  previously  in  this  chapter,  the  investigators  secured 
iterest  judgments  of  approximately  50,000  children  on  about 
00  poems.  By  comparing  the  interest  value  of  each  poem 
nth  every  other  poem,  and  through  the  application  of  statis- 
ical  treatment,  the  investigators  placed  a  given  poem  at  that 
jrade-level  where  it  received  the  highest  composite  interest- 
bore.  The  completed  tabulation  yielded  a  list  of  poems  for 
!ach  grade  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  inclusive.  The  poems 
'sted  for  a  given  grade  are  the  poems  among  those  presented 
[uring  the  experiment  which  hold  the  greatest  interest-appeal 
br  children  at  that  grade-level.  This  study  is  without  doubt 
he  most  extensive  investigation  available  on  the  grade-place- 
bent  of  poems  in  terms  of  the  child’s  immediate  interests. 

(4)  A  third  exhaustive  investigation  is  that  reported  by 
German  and  Lima.2  As  noted  previously,  this  work  was  an 
ittempt  to  discover  the  books  of  greatest  probable  appeal  to 
hildren  of  various  ages.  In  addition  to  the  data  described  in 
he  preceding  section,  the  investigators  secured  information 

1  Huber,  M.,  and  Bruner,  H.  Children's  Interests  in  Poetry,  pp.  72-89,  op.  cit. 

\  2Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children's  Reading,  Part  II,  op.  cit. 
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from  bookshops,  libraries,  and  previous  book  lists  relative  t< 
the  most  popular  books  for  children.  The  final  treatment  o 
the  data  provided  what  may  be  called  a  grading  of  the  various 
books  in  terms  of  the  child’s  interests.  All  books  includec 
are  listed  in  terms  of  the  age  of  the  child  to  whom  they  wil 
most  likely  appeal.  In  addition,  the  investigators  have  sup¬ 
plied  titles  of  supplementary  books  in  terms  of  the  grades  foi 
which  they  are  probably  the  most  suitable. 

(5)  In  his  investigation  of  children’s  interests  in  literature, 
Uhl 1  arrived  at  a  suggested  grade-placement  for  various  selec¬ 
tions.  By  evaluating  each  selection  in  terms  of  interest- 
appeal  and  comprehension-difficulty,  both  determined  by 
teachers’  judgments  in  general  and  children’s  interest-judg¬ 
ments  and  comprehension-scores  in  the  case  of  some  selections, 
the  investigator  determined  the  most  appropriate  grade-place¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  selections.  This,  of  course,  is 
another  example  of  attempted  grade-placement  in  terms  of 
both  interest  and  difficulty. 

(6)  Vogel  and  Washbume 2  have  developed  a  technic  for 
use  in  determining  the  grade-placement  of  a  given  prose  selec¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  reading  difficulty  alone.  The  reader  will 
recall  that  in  their  compilation  of  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book 
List  these  investigators  determined  the  proper  grade-placement 
of  700  books  in  terms  of  interest  and  reading  difficulty.  In 
deriving  the  new  technic,  152  of  these  books  were  analyzed  in 
terms  of  “every  conceivable  element  of  difficulty  which  might 
influence  the  grade-placement.”  The  elements  of  difficulty 
involved  were  :  (1)  vocabulary  difficulty ;  (2)  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  ;  (3)  parts  of  speech  used ;  (4)  paragraph  construction ; 
(5)  general  structure;  and  (6)  physical  makeup.  When  all 
the  elements  had  been  tabulated  for  each  book,  correlations 

1  Uhl,  W.  L.  Scientific  Determination  of  the  Content  of  the  Elementary  School  Course 
in  Reading,  chapter  IX,  op.  cit. 

2  Vogel,  M.,  and  Washburne,  C.  W.  “An  Objective  Method  of  Determining  Grade 
Placement  of  Children’s  Reading  Material.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  January,  19281 
PP-  373-38i. 
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ere  made  between  them  and  the  median  reading  score 
Secured  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  by  the  children 
ho  had  read  the  books.  By  rather  elaborate  statistical  pro¬ 
cure  the  four  elements  of  difficulty  in  reading  which  indicate 
lie  approximate  reading  score  (reading  grade  as  expressed  by 
ae  Stanford  Achievement  Test)  required  of  the  child  to  under- 
tand  a  given  selection  were  discovered  to  be  :  (i)  the  number 
f  different  words  in  a  sampling  of  1000  words  taken  from  the 

i»ook;  (2)  the  number  of  prepositions  occurring  in  a  1000- 
irord  sampling ;  (3)  number  of  words  in  a  iooo-word  sampling 
hat  are  not  in  the  Thorndike  list ;  and  (4)  the  number  of 
imple  sentences  in  75  sample  sentences. 

The  investigators  claim  that  by  “making  a  count  of  these 
dements  any  teacher  can  determine  the  grade-placement  of 
iny  book”  in  terms  of  reading  difficulty.  Detailed  directions 
or  doing  this  work  are  presented  in  the  original  report.  One 
:hief  trouble  is  that  application  of  the  technic  takes  more  time 
md  statistical  knowledge  than  some  teachers  have.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  formula  prescribed  by 
the  investigators  does  not  alway  work  successfully.1  Never¬ 
theless,  with  the  exception  of  actual  experimentation,  it  is 
probably  the  most  helpful  device  known  to  the  writer  for  use 
in  determining  the  grade-placement  of  any  given  prose  selection 
in  terms  of  reading  difficulty. 

!  (7)  In  her  study  of  children’s  interest  in  poetry  in  Grades 

I  to  VII  inclusive,  King  2  determined  the  grade-placement  of 
the  poems  involved  in  the  investigation.  Each  poem  was 
placed  in  that  grade  where  children’s  choices  showed  it  to  be 
the  most  popular. 

(8)  Bruner 3  collected  a  large  number  of  prose  selections 

1  Sparks,  Helen.  Grade-Placement  of  Children's  Reference  Boohs.  Unpublished 
Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1928. 

2  King,  Cora.  “Favorite  Poems  for  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age,”  op.  cit. 

3  Bruner,  H.  B.  “Determining  Basic  Reading  Materials  Through  a  Study  of 
Children’s  Interests  and  Adult  Judgments.”  Teachers  College  Record,  January,  1929, 
pp.  285-309. 
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from  courses  of  study  in  reading,  from  basic  readers  mentionIL 
by  these  courses,  and  from  among  recently  written  selection||e 
The  entire  list  was  then  submitted  to  a  committee  of  supposJL 
experts  in  children’s  literature  who  chose  those  selectioilL 
which  they  thought  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  courft, 
of  study  in  literature.  The  chosen  selections  were  thJL 
printed  in  the  form  of  experimental  booklets.  These  bookie 
were  submitted  to  children  to  determine  which  selections  we 
the  most  and  least  interesting  to  them,  and  to  teachers  i 
order  to  secure  their  judgment  of  the  appropriateness  of  tl 
selections. 

The  experiment,  which  continued  for  two  years,  involve 
50,000  children  in  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive,  and  was  admii 
istered  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  investigation  ( 
children’s  poetry  by  Huber,  Bruner,  and  Curry.1  Howeve 
in  this  study  teachers  were  furnished  with  suggestive  methoc 
for  presenting  material.  In  general,  the  procedure  consiste 
of  having  the  pupil  come  in  contact  with  a  certain  number  c 
selections,  in  collecting  several  judgments  from  the  childre 
on  the  relative  interest-value  of  these  selections,  and  in  detei 
mining  the  opinion  of  the  15,000  teachers  relative  to  the  ap 
propriateness  of  the  various  selections.  Upon  the  basis  c 
greatest  interest-appeal  the  investigator  compiled  a  list  0 
selections  for  each  grade.  Each  grade  list  was  composed  0 
the  writings  among  all  those  presented  which  received  th 
highest  interest-score  at  that  grade-level. 

This  study  is  another  example  of  attempts  to  determine 
grade-placement  in  terms  of  interest  alone.  The  importan 
thing  is  that  the  investigation  ignored  the  matter  of  reading 
difficulty  in  determining  grade-placement.  Further,  in  botl 
this  study  and  the  experiment  in  poetry,  no  important  atten 
tion  was  paid  to  the  statistical  reliability  of  grade-rankings 
assigned  to  the  various  selections. 

1  See  pages  490-491. 
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(9)  Cutright,  Halvorson,  and  Brueckner 1  have  reported 
e  development  of  a  technic  which  may  prove  helpful  in 
termining  the  proper  grade-placement  of  prose  in  terms  of 
ading  difficulty.  In  general  the  procedure  described  in- 
>lves  the  construction  of  objective  tests  covering  vocabulary 
id  comprehension  difficulties  in  terms  of  the  selection  to  be 
aded.  The  scores  secured  on  these  tests  are  then  compared 
1  Jth  scores  made  on  standard  reading  tests.  Thus  the  value 
scores  made  on  the  first  tests  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  a 
ade  reading  score  secured  on  the  standardized  tests.  This 
imparison  shows  roughly  the  grade  reading  score  required 
meet  successfully  the  reading  difficulties  involved  in  the 
lection  being  considered.  Obviously,  while  this  procedure 
lay  be  helpful  it  is  entirely  outside  the  province  of  classroom 
achers.  To  be  used  accurately  it  requires  the  ability  to 
instruct  valid  objective  tests  over  the  selection  to  be  graded, 
J  nd  the  ability  to  handle  elementary  statistics.  These  jobs 
re  not  within  the  equipment  of  most  elementary  school 
Uchers. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  presented  brief  descriptions 
f  attempts  to  discover  adequate  grade-placement  of  poems 
fid  prose  by  objective  procedures.  Usually  these  attempts 
ave  centered  upon  the  child’s  interest  and  the  reading  diffi- 
ulty  of  the  selection  as  the  two  fundamental  criteria  to  be 
Ised  in  determining  the  grade  in  which  a  given  selection  can 
jest  be  taught.  Most  of  the  studies  are  at  least  partially 
ielpful  in  the  case  of  poetry  and  prose  already  available. 
This,  of  course,  is  something  of  an  improvement.  There  is 
leeded,  however,  some  reliable  and  effective  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  adequate  grade-placement  of  poetry  and  prose  as  it 
Is  issued  from  the  press,  in  terms  of  interest  and  reading  diffi- 
:ulty.  Until  this  means  is  discovered  we  must  continue 

1  Cutright,  P.,  Halvorson,  G.,  and  Brueckner,  L.  “A  Study  of  One  Factor  in  the 
Jrade  Placement  of  Reading  Materials.”  Elementary  School  Journal ,  December,  1928, 
pp.  284-295. 
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guessing.  Under  this  condition  children  will  be  taught  poei 
and  prose  selections  before  or  long  after  they  are  ready  f 
them.  Consequently  some  of  them  may  learn  not  to  1l 
good  literature. 

V.  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  LITERARY 
MATERIALS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
MODERN  BOOK  LISTS 

The  discussion  in  Sections  III  and  IV  of  this  chapter  pr 
sented  brief  digests  of  the  most  important  investigations  rel 
tive  to  the  selection  and  grade-placement  of  the  literature 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  school.  The  results  of  the 
studies  are  helpful,  but  they  do  not  give  the  teacher  all  tl 
information  needed.  In  addition,  she  should  have  a  set  < 
standards  with  which  the  scope  and  character  of  the  materia 
of  literature  may  be  determined.  These  criteria  are  of  vali 
not  only  in  judging  the  worthwhileness  of  investigations  sue 
as  those  described  in  this  chapter,  but  they  are  helpful  als 
in  selecting  new  poems  and  prose  to  be  taught.  Further,  tl 
teacher  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  children’s  book  lists  bui 
upon  the  results  of  investigations  in  children’s  literature,  an 
with  sources  to  which  she  can  turn  to  keep  up  with  conten 
porary  publications.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  selection  to  cor 
sider  these  criteria,  book  lists,  and  sources. 

i.  What  criteria  should  he  applied  to  the  determination  of  li 
erary  selections  to  he  taught?  The  writer  can  do  no  better  a 
this  point  than  to  enlarge  upon  the  criteria  proposed  by  th 
National  Committee  for  the  selection  of  the  literature  to  b 
taught.  In  general,  these  are  as  follows : 1 

(i)  The  hooks  to  he  included  must  he  of  undoubted  value.  Thi 
means  that  they  must  possess  real  literary  merit,  and  be  wort] 
reading.  As  the  Committee  points  out,  there  are  at  leas 

1  See  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook ,  Part  I,  chapter  VII,  pp.  161-166;  chapter  VI,  PI 
144-145.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit, 
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ur  types  of  literature  books  for  children.  These  are 
)  those  which  report  actual  occurrences,  episodes,  incidents, 
id  the  like,  such  as  Chapman’s  Travels  of  Birds;  (2)  those 
hich  are  true  to  life,  but  do  not  report  actual  occurrences; 
1)  those  that  only  pretend  to  be  true  reports  or  true  to  life, 
eluding  much  of  the  cheap  adventure  and  sentimental  ro- 
ance;  and  (4)  those  composed  of  nonsense  jingles,  fairy 
ories,  and  the  like,  which  make  no  pretense  of  being  anything 
it  fanciful. 

;  Most  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  literature  program  should 
1  those  represented  by  the  first  and  second  types.  Much  of 
le  biography,  travel,  science,  history,  and  other  truthful  and 
.teresting  reports  meet  the  requirements  for  the  first  type, 
fost  of  the  good  poetry  and  fiction  written  for  children  is 
[presented  by  the  second  type.  In  addition,  materials  rep- 
esenting  the  fourth  type,  such  as  humor,  nonsense,  and  honest 
'nciful  stories,  should  be  included.  Books  of  cheap  impossible 
iventure  and  sentimental  romance  have  no  place  in  the  litera- 
ire  program.  As  studies  of  voluntary  reading  indicate,  it  is 
1st  this  type  of  thing  against  which  children  must  become 
rejudiced. 

|  (2)  The  literary  selections  to  he  taught  must  appeal  to  the  child’s 
yimediate  interests.  As  stated  previously,  this  criterion  does 
it  mean  that  the  child’s  interests  are  to  be  substituted  for 
'ter ary  value  in  selecting  the  literature  to  be  taught.  It 
terely  insists  that  from  among  the  literature  of  high  merit 
illy  those  selections  are  to  be  chosen  which  hold  the  greatest 
ppeal  for  the  child.  The  investigations  described  in  Section 
[  of  this  chapter  represent  attempts  to  utilize  this  criterion 
bjectively.  As  noted,  however,  more  scientific  work  must  be 
pne  before  all  the  needed  information  relative  to  children’s 
iterests  is  available. 

;  (3)  The  selections  to  he  included  must  cover  a  wide  range.  In 
le  first  place,  the  total  literature  to  which  children  are  to  be 
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exposed  must  cover  a  wide  range  of  experiences.  There  is  II 
reason  to  limit  the  recreatory  reading  materials  to  poetry  a 
the  so-called  classical  prose.  The  program  should  inclu 
selections  in  history,  travel,  science,  biography,  industry,  a 
music,  etc.  Obviously,  if  one  purpose  of  literature  is  to  exte 
and  enrich  the  child’s  experiences,  it  is  important  for  t 
material  read  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  varied  experiences. 

With  the  exception  of  poetry  and  classical  prose,  little 
anything  is  known  concerning  the  relative  value  of  availal 
selections  in  terms  of  children’s  interests.  The  work 
Terman  and  Lima  1  has  provided  important  information  < 
some  selections  in  general  literature,  but  most  of  the  inves 
gations  noted  in  Section  III  of  this  chapter  were  concern! 
with  children’s  interests  in  terms  of  poetry  and  classical  pro 
only.  Consequently  there  is  a  need  for  additional  resear< 
on  this  problem.  Further,  there  is  at  present  a  great  dearth 
informative  literature  for  children,  particularly  at  the  level 
the  primary  grades. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  wide  range  of  selections  in  tern 
of  the  moods  to  which  the  material  appeals.  This  means  th 
the  program  should  include  selections  dealing  with  humc 
nonsense,  patriotism,  and  sacrifices,  such  as  those  found 
social  life  and  scientific  discoveries. 

Third,  the  materials  should  cover  a  wide  range  in  terms 
peoples  and  countries.  The  selections  should  relate  not  on 
to  American  life  and  literature,  but  should  also  introduce  tl 
child  to  the  literature,  customs,  habits,  and  activities  of  tl 
people  in  various  countries. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  wide  range  of  selections  in  terms  < 
reading  difficulty.  This  range  should  include  books  writte 
so  simply  that  the  poorest  reader  in  the  class  can  read  thei 
without  becoming  bored  by  mechanical  troubles.  In  additioi 
some  books  must  be  difficult  enough  to  challenge  the  interes 

1  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children’s  Reading,  op.  cit. 
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f  the  best  reader  in  the  class.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
3  sual  fourth-grade  class  should  not  have  access  to  books  rang- 
1  ig  from  second-grade  to  at  least  sixth-grade  reading  difficulty. 
1  ortunately,  some  of  the  investigations  mentioned  previously 
j  i  this  chapter  have  gathered  information  on  the  reading  diffi- 
ulty  of  many  good  books.  Lists  of  these  books  will  be  noted 
liter. 

I  (4)  The  illustrations  contained  in  the  selections  must  he  good. 

,  T'his  criterion  is  a  justifiable  result  of  the  work  of  Bamberger, 
jnd  of  course  is  reinforced  by  the  findings  of  Terman  and  Lima, 
h  the  interests  of  good  learning  the  illustrations  should  possess 
'ood  art  quality.  This  refers  to  such  matters  as  harmony  of 
ine  and  color,  drawing,  and  placing  on  the  page.  In  addition, 
he  illustrations  should  adequately  convey  the  thought  of  the 
'tory.  Finally,  they  must  be  of  the  type  which  are  understood 
nd  appreciated  by  children.  This  implies  the  need  of  a  flat 
•attern-like  treatment  and  a  lack  of  complicated  line  and  color. 
ror  more  detailed  items  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notation 
!  f  results  secured  by  Bamberger.1 

!  (5)  The  physical  makeup  of  the  hook  must  he  good.  There  is 
very  reason  to  insist  that  the  bindings  of  children’s  books  be 
attractive  and  durable.  The  effectiveness  of  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  in  books  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  investigation  by 
lamberger.  These  results,  noted  previously  in  this  chapter, 
hould  be  utilized.  The  need  of  durability  is  too  obvious  to 
warrant  discussion. 

I  As  the  National  Committee  points  out,  there  may  be  reason 
o  ask  for  the  elimination  of  such  items  as  notes,  glossaries, 
Lnd  other  pedagogical  suggestions  from  pages  in  the  body. 
This  is  certainly  in  line  with  the  fundamental  purposes  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  set  forth  in  this  volume.  If  such  devices  are  to  be 
Ised,  they  probably  should  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
Dook. 


1  See  page  497. 
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2.  What  lists  of  selections  in  children’s  literature  are  available 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  appeared  numerous  lis 
of  poems  and  prose  selections  suitable  for  children.  Some  > 
these  lists  are  the  result  of  objective  work  in  determining  win 
literature  should  be  taught ;  others  are  based  upon  person 
opinion.  The  following  discussion  describes  only  the  mo 
well-known,  the  most  modern,  and  the  most  carefully  compile 
lists. 

(i)  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List 1  is  based  upon  the  ii 
vestigation  by  Washburne  and  Vogel  described  previously  i 
this  chapter.  It  includes  approximately  700  volumes,  chose 
in  terms  of  the  interests  and  reading  ability  of  children.  T1 
entire  list  is  graded  in  terms  of  reading  difficulty  and  a  list  < 
books  is  suggested  for  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  nint 
inclusive.  Rather  detailed  information  is  provided  concernm 
each  book.  Among  these  data  are :  (1)  title,  author,  pul 
lisher,  and  price  of  each  book;  (2)  a  typical  commer 
made  by  a  child  to  show  why  he  liked  it ;  (3)  the  readin 
grade  of  the  book ;  (4)  its  interest  value ;  (5)  the  age  of  th 
children  who  liked  it ;  and  (6)  interest  value  in  terms  of  se) 

Every  teacher  of  reading  or  literature  should  have  acces 
to  this  graded  list.  It  will  enable  her  to  make  more  suitabl 
instruction  in  literature  possible.  In  addition,  perhaps  sh 
should  be  acquainted  with  criticisms  of  the  list  and  replie 
made  to  them.  These  criticisms  should  be  read,  howevei 
only  after  the  original  report1  2  of  the  investigation  has  bee 
examined  carefully.  Examples  of  such  criticisms  and  replie 
made  to  them  may  be  found  in  other  sources.3 

1  Washburne,  C.  W.,  and  Vogel,  M.  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,  op.  cit. 

2  Washburne,  C.  W.,  and  Vogel,  M.  The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,  op.  cit.  Se 
the  preface  and  Introduction. 

3  See  (x)  “The  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,”  Elementary  English  Review,  Septembe 

1926,  pp.  235-238;  “An  Open  Forum  on  the  Winnetka  List,”  Elementary  Englis 
Review,  January,  1927,  p.  10;  and  (2)  Washburne,  C.  W.,  and  Vogel,  M.,  “A  Repl 
to  the  Critics  of  the  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,”  Elementary  English  Review,  January 

1927,  p.  6. 
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1  (2)  The  Terman  and  Lima  List  is  based  upon  the  authors’ 1 
'  vestigation  of  children’s  voluntary  reading.  It  is  built 
most  entirely  upon  children’s  interests,  and  provides  informa- 
f  on  concerning  books  which  will  most  likely  appeal  to  children 
!  t  various  age-levels.  It  includes  titles  not  only  in  poetry  and 
assical  prose  but  also  in  music,  history,  biography,  travel, 
iiture,  science,  and  industry.  This  .means  that  the  list  is 
rore  extensive  in  scope  than  most  other  lists. 

1  The  books  in  the  basic  list  are  presented  in  terms  of  the  age 
[  the  child  to  whom  they  will  most  likely  appeal,  and  range 
|om  age  three  to  sixteen.  For  each  book  there  appears  the 
He,  the  name  of  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  price,  and 
general  description  of  the  volume.  Without  doubt  this  list 
1  one  of  the  best  available. 

'  (3)  The  Huher-Bruner-Curry  poetry  list  is  composed  of  those 
bems  found  by  the  investigators  2  to  be  the  most  interesting 
i  children.  The  entire  list  includes  more  than  500  poems, 
t  is  a  graded  list  from  the  first  through  the  ninth  grade. 

'  (4)  In  connection  with  one  of  the  reports  of  the  investigation 
jy  Uhl 3  there  was  published  a  list  of  superior  selections  in 
irras  of  children’s  interests  and  teachers’  judgments.  This 
1st  is  a  graded  list,  covering  Grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive. 

(5)  In  reporting  her  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
hildren’s  interests  and  teachers’  choices  in  poetry,  Coast 4 
jublished  a  list  of  the  poems  chosen  by  the  children  to  be  the 
lost  interesting.  Due  to  the  scope  of  the  study  it  includes 
ioems  for  only  the  first  three  grades. 

(6)  The  results  of  the  experiment  by  Macintosh  5  provided 
l  list  of  poems  of  great  interest  to  fifth-grade  children.  In 

1  Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Lima,  M.  Children’s  Reading,  op.  cit. 

2  Huber,  M.,  Bruner,  H.,  and  Curry,  C.  Children’s  Interests  in  Poetry,  pp.  73-89, 
p.  cit. 

3  Uhl,  W.  L.  The  Materials  of  Reading,  pp.  138-140,  op.  cit. 

4  Coast,  A.  “Children’s  Choices  in  Poetry  as  Affected  by  Teachers’  Choices,”  op 

it. 

1  Macintosh,  H.  “A  Study  of  Children’s  Interests  in  Poetry,”  op.  cit. 
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the  same  report  the  reader  will  find  the  titles  of  some  poerr 
which  hold  but  little  appeal  for  pupils  in  this  grade. 

(7)  A  list  of  24  stories  ranked  high  in  interest  by  fourtl 
grade  children  appears  in  the  report  of  Garnett’s1  study. 

(8)  Phillips  2  prepared  a  list  of  poems  by  comparing  tb 
results  of  previous  investigations  with  the  content  of  reader: 
She  first  compiled  the  lists  resulting  from  the  investigatior 
by  Coast,  Eckert,  King,  Macintosh,  and  Huber,  Bruner,  an 
Curry.3  The  poems  found  in  42  readers  were  then  tabulatec 
By  comparing  the  two  lists  she  arrived  at  a  final  list  of  21 
poems  suitable  for  the  elementary  school.  These  poems  wei 
those  found  in  both  the  42  readers  and  the  investigation; 
The  final  list  is  a  graded  list  covering  Grades  I  to  VIII  ir 
elusive.  Obviously  it  omits  many  good  poems  at  each  grad( 
level  that  hold  strong  appeal  for  children. 

(9)  Colburn4  has  prepared  an  excellent  annotated  list  c 
various  types  of  books  of  high  interest-appeal  for  fourth- 
fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  children.  The  list  is  based  upon 
study  of  the  voluntary  reading  of  children  in  these  grades 
It  includes  not  only  poetry  and  classical  prose,  but  als 
history,  geography,  travel,  biography,  science,  art,  inventior 
and  fairy  tales.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is  probably  one  of  th 
most  complete  lists  available. 

(10)  The  Report  of  the  National  Committee  proposes  list 
of  books  for  the  literature  program  at  various  levels  of  achieve 
ment  in  reading  ability.5  There  is  included  a  list  for  th 
kindergarten,  for  the  first  grade,  for  the  second  and  thin 
grades,  and  for  the  intermediate  grades.  The  individua 

1  Garnett,  W.  “A  Study  of  Children’s  Choices  in  Prose,”  op.  cit. 

2  Phillips,  M.  “A  List  of  Poems  Based  on  Children’s  Choices.”  Elementar 
English  Review,  November,  1930,  pp.  229-234. 

3  These  five  investigations  have  been  noted  in  this  chapter. 

4  Colburn,  E.  A  Library  for  the  Intermediate  Grades,  pp.  29-124.  Publications  c 
the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  No.  1.  University  of  Chicagc 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1930. 

6  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  178-182;  201-204;  207-210;  2i3-2i( 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit. 
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Doks,  however,  were  not  chosen  through  experimentation, 
he  lists  were  prepared  through  the  opinions  of  individuals 
ell  versed  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature. 

(n)  In  1930,  Buest1  published  an  annotated  list  of  books 
>r  the  elementary  school.  It  is  essentially  a  revision  of  the 
3t  compiled  in  1922  by  the  Elementary  School  Library 
ommittee  of  the  National  Education  Association.  It  is  a 
raded  list,  covering  Grades  I  to  IX  inclusive.  Important 
^formation,  such  as  publisher,  price,  and  character  of  content, 
provided  in  the  case  of  each  book  included.  Unfortunately, 
ie  report  does  not  tell  how  the  selections  were  chosen  or  how 
aeir  grade-placement  was  determined.  This  must  mean 
aat  the  construction  of  the  list  is  the  result  of  the  opinion  of 
kperts  in  children’s  literature. 

(12)  In  1931,  a  committee  of  eleven  persons  of  the  American 
ibrary  Association  prepared  a  list  of  selections  in  children’s 
terature  for  the  elementary  school.2  The  list  supposedly, 
ldudes  only  the  most  essential  selections.  It  includes  pic- 
ure  books,  myths  and  legends,  fiction,  poetry,  biography, 
istory,  travel,  industry,  science,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The 
ist  is  not  a  graded  list,  and  it  was  not  objectively  arrived  at. 

3.  To  what  sources  can  the  teacher  turn  for  information  on  new 
ooks  for  children?  The  lists  of  children’s  literature  just 
lescribed  are  helpful  because  they  provide  information  on 
elections  suitable  for  use  at  various  grade-levels,  but  ob¬ 
viously  they  cannot  be  kept  up  to  date.  Consequently  the 
eacher  needs  to  know  where  reliable  information  can  be  found 
oncerning  contemporary  publication  of  children’s  books. 

For  a  realization  of  the  purposes  of  literature  it  is  very 
important  that  the  children’s  supply  of  literary  selections  be 
kept  modern.  The  school’s  offering  in  poetry  and  all  types  of 


1  Buest,  Nora.  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  1930. 

'  1  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  “A  First  Purchase  List  for  an  Elementary  School 

Library.”  Elementary  English  Review  (June,  1931),  pp.  134-140;  148;  152. 
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prose  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  stale.  This  is  particular 
true  at  the  present  time  when  so  many  splendid  things 
children’s  literature  are  being  published. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  keeping  in  touch  with  new  books  f< 
children  the  writer  is  listing  below  some  of  the  sources  whe 
much  of  the  required  information  may  be  found. 

(1)  Such  sources  as  The  Booklist,  the  Book  Review  Digest,  ar 
the  Children’s  Catalogue  may  be  obtained  in  most  librarie 
They  all  provide  information  periodically  on  the  charact 
of  new  books  in  children’s  literature.  The  Booklist  is  pul 
lished  by  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  ar 
the  Children’s  Catalogue  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Compan 
New  York. 

(2)  The  Horn  Book  and  the  Company  of  Books  are  pamphle 
published  periodically  by  the  Women’s  Educational  an 
Industrial  Union,  Boston.  They  are  concerned  wit 
descriptions  of  recent  books  for  children.  They  may  1 
found  in  most  libraries.  Current  Literature  is  publishe 
weekly  by  The  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Ne’ 
York. 

(3)  The  Book  Shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls  is  a  pamphlet  compile 
by  authorities  on  children’s  literature.  It  includes  a 
annotated  bibliography  of  children’s  books,  and  is  put 
lished  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York.  It  i 
available  in  most  libraries. 

(4)  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  The  Elementary  Englis 
Review,  The  Library  Journal,  and  similar  magazines  ofte 
contain  an  annotated  list  of  new  books  for  children.  Th 
Elementary  English  Review  is  published  monthly  in  Detroit 
Michigan,  and  should  always  be  available  for  teachers  wh 
are  concerned  about  the  language  arts  in  the  elementar 
school.  All  these  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  mos 
libraries. 

(5)  The  American  Library  Association  publishes  annual  lists  0 
children’s  literature.  These  can  be  obtained  from  th 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  or  examined  in  almost  any  schoc 
or  public  library. 
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A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

This  chapter  has  considered  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
eaching  literature,  the  determination  of  the  poetry  and  prose 
o  be  taught,  and  the  grade-placement  of  literary  selections, 
two  purposes  of  literature  were  proposed :  (i)  to  enable  the 
rhild  to  reexperience  what  the  poem  or  prose  selection  has  to 
ell,  and  to  extend  and  enrich  his  experiences ;  and  (2)  to  de¬ 
velop  proper  tastes  and  permanent  interests  in  good  literature. 
Investigations  of  children’s  voluntary  reading  were  cited  as 
partial  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  school  has  not  succeeded 
ully  in  realizing  in  its  literature  program  either  the  con- 
/entional  purpose  of  so-called  appreciation,  or  the  second  pur¬ 
pose  suggested  above. 

Typical  investigations  seeking  to  discover  what  literature  is 
0  be  taught  were  described  briefly.  Such  studies  were  based 
ipon  the  standards  of  literary  merit  and  the  child’s  immediate 
nterests.  From  the  data  available  it  is  apparent  that  much 
nore  remains  to  be  done  in  further  research  before  the  selection 
pf  the  poetry  and  prose  to  be  taught  is  thoroughly  scientific. 

Likewise,  typical  investigations  on  the  proper  grade-place- 
nent  of  literature  were  mentioned.  These  studies  have  applied 
:he  child’s  immediate  interests  and  the  reading  difficulty  of  the 
selection  as  criteria  in  determining  suitable  grade-placement. 
As  was  noted,  however,  the  results  of  some  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  are  questionable.  Further,  additional  work  needs  to  be 
Hone. 

The  chapter  closed  with  a  notation  of  the  most  important 
ists  of  children’s  literature,  and  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  teacher  may  turn  to  gather  information 
pn  children’s  books  as  they  come  from  the  press. 

In  the  following  chapter  classroom  procedures  in  teaching 
literature  will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CLASSROOM  PRACTICE  IN  TEACHING 
LITERATURE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider  such  matters  ? 
methods  and  types  of  materials  to  be  used  in  teaching  liter? 
ture.  Section  I  is  concerned  with  a  statement  of  certain  gei 
eral  propositions  related  to  methods  of  teaching.  Many  ( 
these  apply  equally  well  to  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  th 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  any  grade  in  the  elementary  schoo 
Section  II  describes  briefly  the  different  materials  needed  fc 
classroom  use.  Types  of  literature  activities  for  the  primar 
and  intermediate  grades  are  discussed  in  Section  III.  Way 
and  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  literature  are  presente 
in  Section  IV. 

I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  LITERATURE 

The  following  discussion  is  concerned  with  various  point 
related  to  classroom  procedure  in  teaching  literature.  Thes 
general  principles  are  applicable  in  practically  every  grade  i: 
the  elementary  school,  and  should  govern  the  carrying  out  o 
the  various  activities  to  be  described  in  Section  III.  So  fa 
as  the  writer  knows  there  is  no  evidence  available  to  suppor 
or  oppose  them.  Consequently  they  are  offered  merely  a 
personal  judgment  and  should  be  considered  as  such. 

i.  In  all  classroom  activities  in  literature  the  fundamenta 
purpose  of  the  realization  of  experience  must  be  used  as  th< 
basis  for  selecting  appropriate  procedures.  Those  techniques 
methods,  and  materials  which  help  the  child  to  feel  the  experi 
ence  of  the  poem  or  story  must  be  utilized.  Those  whicl 
get  in  the  way  and  consequently  prohibit  experience-getting 
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nust  be  eliminated.  Procedures  which  help  the  child  to  see 
he  pictures,  to  hear  the  sounds,  to  feel  the  emotions,  and  to 
xperience  the  smells  presented  in  what  he  reads,  are  relevant 
,nd  useful.  Whatever  blocks  such  reliving  is  harmful,  and 
hould  be  eliminated  in  the  interest  of  creating  proper  tastes  for 
md  permanent  interests  in  good  literature. 

2.  Consequently  the  approach  to  literature  must  never  be 
inalytical  or  critical.  Such  attacks  destroy  experience-getting, 
[nstead  it  must  be  a  creative  activity  in  which  the  child  puts 
^ast  experiences  together  to  feel  what  the  author  has  to  tell, 
tnd  in  which  there  is  a  sympathetic  sharing  of  experiences. 

!  Of  course  this  means  that  literature  is  to  be  approached  in  a 
•ecreational  attitude,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  study  or  work, 
tt  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  such  attitude  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  does  not  imply  frivolity  or  passive  idleness.  As  a  matter 
)f  fact,  the  realizing  of  a  story  in  imagination  requires  careful 
^construction  of  personal  past  experiences,  the  perception  of 
sounds,  colors,  and  odors,  and  the  feeling  of  characters  or 
episodes.  All  this  is  no  frivolous  pastime.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  but  creative  and  enjoyable  activity.  It  asks  merely 
tor  realized  experience.  This  is  why  literature  must  not  be 
Analyzed  and  picked  to  pieces.  This  is  why  so-called  analyti¬ 
cal  and  drill  methods  are  not  only  inappropriate  but  actually 
harmful. 

|  3.  Literature  likewise  must  not  be  approached  as  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  remembered.  When  poetry  or  prose  is  to  be  read  or 
heard  the  child  should  be  led  to  consider  the  activity  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  enjoyed,  not  as  a  means  of  securing  knowledge  to 
be  retained.  This  point  is  important.  What  must  it  infer 
concerning  such  matters  as  class  study  of  literature,  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  poetry,  and  book  reports  ?  There  is  rea  son  to  believe  that 
approaching  literature  as  information  to  be  remembered  has 
done  its  share  of  creating  distaste  for  good  prose  and  poetry. 

4.  In  any  of  the  various  types  of  literature  activities  to  be 
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described  in  Section  III,  children  at  times  are  confronted  wit 
particularized  reading  difficulties  such  as  the  pronunciation  c 
meaning  of  words.  This  blocking  tends  to  break  down  exp( 
rience-getting.  Consequently,  the  teacher  should  not  hesitat 
to  give  quickly  whatever  help  is  needed  in  order  that  the  reac 
ing  may  go  on  immediately.  Such  procedure  is  essential  t 
the  full  realization  of  what  the  writing  has  to  tell.  This  mean 
that  it  is  important  to  divorce  the  experiencing  of  literatur 
and  reading  difficulties  in  both  silent  and  oral  recreator 
reading.  The  teacher,  however,  should  keep  a  record  of  sue 
difficulties  occurring  in  literature  and  take  steps  toward  thei 
eradication  through  the  program  in  the  work  types  of  silen 
or  oral  reading.  It  is  in  these  fields  that  the  technique  of  read 
ing  is  to  be  mastered. 

5.  Clearly  there  is  no  place  in  the  elementary  school  for  th< 
study  of  such  matters  as  style,  structure,  and  the  developmen 
of  plot.  These  things  should  be  reserved  for  those  few  collegt 
students  whose  particularized  talents  tend  to  equip  them  fo: 
the  mastery  of  the  more  intricate  matters  involved  in  th( 
technical  appreciation  of  English  literature.  To  handle  sucl 
matters  with  the  average  adult,  to  say  nothing  of  elementary 
school  children,  can  do  little  but  harm  to  the  development  oi 
proper  tastes  for  good  literature.  Such  study  necessarily 
prohibits  young  children  from  realizing  the  experience  relatec 
in  whatever  they  read. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  poetry  or  prose  in  the 
elementary  school,  there  is  no  reason  to  insist  upon  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  facts  as  to  dates  and  sources.  These  things  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  feeling  the  experience.  Rather 
they  tend  to  hamper  its  realization.  So  far  as  the  writer  can 
see  such  facts  as  the  date  of  the  author’s  birth,  the  number  of 
wives  he  had,  and  the  scholastic  interpretations  of  his  writings 
are  entirely  irrelevant  to  experiencing  his  poems  or  other 
writings. 
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I  j  7.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  backgrounds  should 

I I  Lot  be  constructed  preliminary  to  the  reading  or  hearing  of  a 
f  iterary  selection.  In  fact,  such  backgrounds  are  often  neces- 

ary  to  a  realization  of  what  the  story  or  poem  tells,  but  there 
ire  backgrounds  and  backgrounds.  Those  to  be  avoided  are 
>f  two  types :  first,  the  background  that  really  is  not  needed 
Imply  because  t|ie  pupils  already  possess  the  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  with  which  to  gather  experience  from  the  selection  to 
,)e  read;  and  second,  the  background  that  persists  in  giving 
either  concrete  details  concerning  matters  irrelevant  to  what 
:he  selection  has  to  tell,  or  that,  by  abstractions,  general  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  vague  explanations,  seeks  to  supply  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  feelings  necessary  to  an  experiencing  of  what  is 
read. 

I  Surely  the  right  sort  of  background  must  give  the  child  those 
experiences  essential  to  the  gathering  of  meaning  from  the  poem 
er  story.  Such  a  background  must  necessarily  be  concrete  and 
!  possess  vivid  reality.  Here  the  child  is  given  concrete  con¬ 
cepts  of  sounds,  colors,  odors,  actions,  movements,  and  sights 
!  to  be  encountered  in  the  reading.  Such  work  can  best  be  done 
perhaps  through  the  use  of  such  media  as  pictures,  excursions, 
truthful  construction,  music,  dancing,  and  the  like,  but 
many  teachers  will  not  have  some  of  this  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  Certainly  in  such  cases  the  greatest  help  lies  in  the 
teacher  getting  from  the  children  the  concrete  experiences  they 
have,  and  in  contributing  those  of  her  own  in  a  co-operative 
discussion  of  the  essential  concepts  needed.  It  should  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whatever  con¬ 
tributions  the  teacher  makes  must  be  concrete,  and  that  these 
contributions  must  be  cloaked  in  terms  of  things  that  children 
know  about.  In  addition,  every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  gather  material  by  which  the  needed  background  can 
j  be  built  through  objects  and  movements  rather  than  words 
alone. 
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8.  In  general,  the  reading  or  hearing  of  any  selection  in  ai 
of  the  types  of  activities  described  in  Section  III  should  not 
followed  by  questioning  and  answering  as  such.  There  shou 
be  no  questioning  or  quizzing  of  the  children  by  the  teach 
concerning  what  has  been  read.  Neither  should  she  seize  t. 
opportunity  to  talk  or  lecture  on  information  concerning  t] 
selection,  but  a  normal  discussion  may  take  place  whenev 
the  children  are  moved  to  the  point  of  self-expression.  The 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  comments  on  the  selection, 
tell  about  the  things  that  caught  their  interests,  and  to  as 
questions,  but  all  this  is  merely  a  sharing  of  experiences  gat! 
ered  from  the  story  or  poem.  There  must  be  no  forced  con 
ments,  no  probing,  no  quizzing,  and  no  insistence  upon  verb 
reactions.  Merely  give  the  children  a  chance  to  tell  what  the 
wish  to  tell.  If  they  have  no  comments  or  questions  to  mal 
on  a  given  selection,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  matter  cannc 
be  left  as  it  is.  We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  that  no  lean 
ing  can  go  on  unless  teachers  are  asking  questions  and  childre 
are  answering  them. 

9.  The  idea  that  the  child  must  catch  a  “moral”  froi 
exposure  to  a  given  poem  or  prose  selection  needs  to  be  dis 
couraged.  The  understanding  of  a  supposed  “moral”  pre 
sented  in  a  literary  selection  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gathei 
ing  of  experience.  Of  course,  if  the  child  realizes  a  moral  valu 
from  the  reading  of  a  story  or  poem,  it  is  because  he  canno 
avoid  this  realization  as  he  experiences  what  the  story  tells 
but  to  insist  that  one  of  the  essential  purposes  in  reading 
selection  is  to  realize  any  “moral”  it  supposedly  teaches  is  t< 
miss  the  whole  value  of  literature.  Consequently,  any  forma 
searching  for,  pointing  out,  or  stating  of  a  “moral”  to  b 
learned  as  a  result  of  reading  a  poem  or  story  ought  to  b< 
eliminated.  Such  procedure  too  easily  breaks  down  the  reliv 
ing  of  literature  as  literature. 

10.  Linked  closely  to  the  matter  of  a  “moral  ”  in  literature  is 
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J  ae  teacher’s  use  of  a  story  or  poem  as  a  vehicle  for  expounding 
J  ersonal  theses,  doctrines,  etc.  After  a  given  selection  has 
p  een  read,  teachers  have  at  times  seized  the  opportunity  to 
,  icture  or  talk  about  a  pet  doctrine.  Usually  these  talks 
,  enter  around  rules  and  standards  of  good  behavior,  emphasiz- 
J  lg  such  factors  as  truthfulness,  kindness,  obedience,  honesty, 
nd  the  like.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  such  use  of  literature 
i  ught  to  be  avoided.  Most  literature  for  children  is  written 
o  be  read  and  experienced  as  literature. 

:  n.  It  should  be  clear,  too,  that  the  elementary  school  is  no 
dace  for  emphasis  upon  such  factors  as  character  or  theme 
|tudy.  Analyzing  characters  and  discovering  and  tracing  the 
;  heme  of  a  selection  has  little  to  offer  young  children  as  help 
j  n  getting  the  experience  related.  Naturally  this  does  not 
nean  that  children  are  to  be  discouraged  from  commenting 
ipon  or  asking  questions  about  a  given  character  during 
he  discussion  which  may  follow  the  reading  of  a  selection ; 
)bviously  this  is  often  essential  to  a  full  realization  of  what 
he  selection  relates,  but  for  the  teacher  to  make  a  point 
)f  character  or  theme  study  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
j  ;er. 

1  12.  The  matter  of  memorizing  poetry  has  always  attracted 
considerable  attention.  To  some  teachers  the  number  of 
^oems  memorized  successfully  by  their  pupils  is  a  measure  of 
|  Success  in  teaching  literature,  but  there  is  memorizing  and 
memorizing. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
secure  considerable  memorization  of  poetry,  even  among 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  children,  but  at  the  same  time 
such  memorization  must  never  be  forced  or  assigned.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  insisting  that  a  given  child 
jshall  memorize  a  poem.  If  it  has  become  real,  vivid,  and  de¬ 
lightful  to  him  as  an  experience,  he  will  choose  to  memorize  it 
las  part  of  himself,  just  as  he  chooses  to  learn  a  melody  of  song 
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which  he  can  whistle,  hum,  or  sing  as  he  goes  about  his  busines 
The  point  is  that  the  teacher  must  make  a  poem  so  real  an 
pleasant  to  the  child  that  he  wants  to  memorize  it.  Such 
poem  will  be  full  of  experience  for  him.  In  this  one  at  least  1 
can  see  the  pictures  and  hear  the  sounds.  He  likes  it  an 
wants  to  be  able  to  say  it  over  and  over  again. 

Obviously  this  proposition  requires  attention  to  individu; 
differences.  Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to  assign  th 
memorization  of  a  given  poem  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  class 
Rather  each  child  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  thos 
poems  from  which  he  gets  the  most  enjoyable  and  most  rei 
experiences.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  some  hope  c 
creating  love  for  poetry. 

Always  children  who  so  desire  should  be  given  plenty  o 
opportunity  to  present  memorized  poems  in  real  situations 
such  as  room  or  assembly  programs.  Here  the  child  has  th 
wholesome  motive  of  sharing  his  discovery  with  other  children 

A  word  about  the  method  of  memorizing  is  not  out  of  place 
As  mentioned  in  Chapter  XII,  young  children  should  be  taugh 
to  use  the  whole  method.  Further,  memorizing  line  by  lin< 
may  tend  to  break  down  experience-getting. 

13.  In  the  teaching  of  literature  there  is  perhaps  frequentl) 
a  temptation  to  dwell  on  allusions  and  by-paths.  Often  this 
sort  of  thing  degenerates  into  the  study  of  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  facts  or  dates  relating  to  incidents  in  the  author’s 
life.  There  are  of  course  both  desirable  and  undesirable  by¬ 
paths  in  considering  allusions  of  various  types.  Those  that 
represent  mere  information,  and  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  realizing  the  experience  of  the  story  or  poem,  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  elementary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  may  frequently  encourage  attention  to  by-paths, 
making  certain  that  these  allusions  represent  concrete  per¬ 
ceptions  in  the  child’s  experience,  and  are  related  directly  to 
regxperiencing  the  material  read. 
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14.  It  is  very  important  that  everything  be  done  to  expose 
le  child  to  a  wide  variety  of  good  literature.  Obviously  this 
innot  be  carried  out  through  the  perfunctory  reading  of  one 
*  more  sets  of  the  so-called  literary  readers.  As  will  be 
Dted  later,  many  different  procedures  should  be  used  for  this 
irpose.  The  bulletin  board  should  be  used  continuously  to 
ill  the  attention  of  children  to  good  things  to  read.  Many 
jfferent  books  in  children’s  literature  should  be  available. 

1  upils  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  classmates  about  new  books 
tad,  and  the  teacher  should  introduce  good  poems  and  prose 
' .  a  similar  manner.  Also  children  should  be  led  to  keep  lists 
.  individual  reading. 

15.  Book  reports  represent  one  of  the  most  important 
ptivities  for  the  literature  program.  Most  of  these  should  be 

oral  form  in  which  the  children  tell  the  class  those  things 
hich  should  be  told  in  recommending  books  to  others.  As 
ill  be  noted  in  Section  III,  this  activity  involves  the  set- 
ng  of  standards  and  the  oral  reporting  of  important  infor- 
iation. 

If  book  reports  are  to  be  written,  they  must  never  be  assigned 
i  terms  of  a  certain  book,  a  certain  form,  or  a  certain  number 
:  words.  Written  reports  of  any  value  include  only  such 
iatters  as  the  author’s  name,  the  title  of  the  book,  the  pub- 
sher,  a  few  comments  concerning  the  content,  and  reasons  for 
king  or  disliking  the  book.  Such  information  can  be  placed 
i  a  3  X  5  card  and  filed  in  a  suitable  box.  Thereafter  any 
upil  who  considers  a  book  for  reading  can  discover  for  himself 
hat  other  children  who  have  read  it  think  about  it.  Such 
rocedure  is  normal  in  that  it  represents  more  nearly  what 
eople  do  in  reporting  upon  books.  Nothing  is  more  artificial 
1  literature  than  the  traditional  book  report. 

16.  No  program  in  literature  can  be  complete  without 
rovision  for  creative  production  of  verse  and  prose  by  children 
'ho  possess  the  necessary  equipment  with  which  to  do  such 
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work.  Inasmuch  as  this  problem  is  largely  a  matter 
creative  writing,  a  discussion  of  it  has  been  presented  in  £ 
other  volume.1 

17.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  poetry  to  be  taught  shoi 
be  sung  to  music  whenever  such  is  available.  This  is  parti( 
larly  true  of  nursery  rhymes  and  ballads.  Such  natural  o 
relation  with  music  unquestionably  contributes  to  the  enjc 
ment  of  literature. 

18.  Likewise  some  of  the  literature  taught  should  be  dra: 
atized.  Usually  such  expression  takes  the  form  of  pupp 
shows,  pantomimes,  and  dramatic  reading.  Puppet  sho 
may  be  used  to  dramatize  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  whi 
the  children  have  read.  Pantomimes  may  well  center  arou 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy  tales,  original  experiences  of  the  childrt 
and  stories.  Dramatic  reading  will  be  concerned  chiefly  w; 
stories  and  plays  found  in  the  literature  collection. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  dramatization  shoi 
grow  out  of  the  child’s  desire  to  reproduce  what  he  has  res 
The  dramatization  of  any  given  selection  should  never 
forced  upon  a  class.  Rather  the  job  should  be  undertak 
because  the  teacher  has  led  the  pupils  to  enjoy  this  type 
entertainment. 

Obviously,  the  chief  value  of  dramatization  is  the  contrib 
tion  it  makes  toward  the  child’s  realization  of  concrete  exf 
rience  in  literature.  This  is  the  thing  to  keep  in  mind  wh 
dramatization  is  used  for  purposes  in  literature.  Care  mi 
be  taken,  therefore,  to  make  the  experiences  presented 
truthfully  representative  as  possible  of  the  experiences  i 
lated  in  the  selection  dramatized. 

19.  The  problem  of  testing  in  literature  has  always  arous 
discussion.  Some  teachers  apparently  feel  that  tests  must 
given,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  grades.  Otht 


1  See  McKee,  Paul.  Language  in  the  Elementary  School ,  chapter  VII.  Hough 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1934. 
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dieve  that  no  testing  of  any  sort  should  be  utilized.  A 
w  take  the  view  that  only  certain  types  of  testing  are  ad- 
sable. 

The  usual  type  of  test  in  literature  is  one  that  asks  for  in- 
rmation  or  knowledge  gained  from  one  or  more  selections 
ad.  At  times  it  may  ask  for  such  matters  as  descriptions  of 
aces,  the  names  of  various  writings  by  certain  authors,  or 
her  facts  of  memory.  These  questions  usually  represent 
Itempts  by  the  teacher  to  discover  whether  the  pupil  has 
ad  a  given  poem  or  story,  and  if  so,  how  much  he  knows 
^out  it. 

:In  the  writer’s  opinion,  tests  in  literature  should  be  concerned 
it  at  all  with  the  discovery  of  how  much  the  child  knows 
fout  a  poem,  a  story,  or  an  author  and  his  books.  It  should 
ek  rather  to  stimulate  the  realization  of  experience  in  the 
lection  or  selections  being  considered.  This  means  that 
e  questions  asked  should  deal  with  the  definiteness  of  the 
ictures,  the  clearness  of  perceptions,  and  the  child’s  sense  of 
11  meaning  in  the  entire  selection.  Consequently,  the 
lestions  that  are  appropriate  for  literature  tests  are  concerned 
ith  what  the  child  thinks  about  the  character,  with  what  he 
links  about  the  value  of  behavior  described,  and  with  the 
^ys  in  which  he  reacts  to  the  selection.  In  addition,  they 
ust  not  be  concerned  with  minute  details. 

I  Most  of  these  tests  should  be  taken  with  the  selection  at 
md,  that  is,  with  books  open.  In  addition,  the  completion  of 
ie  test  may  well  be  followed  by  class  discussion  of  the  ques- 
ms.  This  discussion  should  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
periencing  of  the  selection  more  real. 

20.  Often,  if  a  given  selection  is  well  chosen,  much  dis- 
ission  following  the  reading  of  it  is  both  unnecessary  and 
^desirable.  Most  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  reading, 
jgardless  of  the  type  of  activity  employed.  Whatever 
iscussion  occurs  should  center  around  only  the  main  points, 
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and  all  questions  asked  ought  to  be  thought -provoking.  ] 
addition,  everything  should  be  done  to  encourage  honest 
and  frankness  throughout  the  discussion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  discussion  should  take  plac 
As  noted  previously  in  this  chapter,  children  should  be  givt 
opportunity  to  express  their  reactions  to  a  selection  rea 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  discourage  the  “talking” 
the  child  who  has  nothing  to  say,  and  the  questioning  ar 
gushing  of  the  teacher  who  feels  that  she  simply  must  mal 
children  react  verbally. 

21.  Any  reasonably  complete  program  in  literature  mu 
acquaint  children  with  the  various  sources  to  which  they  cf 
turn  to  come  in  contact  with  good  things  to  read.  Furthe 
it  must  acquaint  them  with  good  magazines  for  children,  sue 
as  Child  Life,  John  Martin’s  Book,  St.  Nicholas,  Junior  Horn 
Nature  Magazine,  Popular  Mechanics,  and  the  Nation 
Geographic.  It  is  most  important  for  children  to  becon 
acquainted  with  the  offerings  of  different  types  of  good  mag 
zines  which  lie  within  their  comprehension. 

II.  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

As  suggested  in  Chapter  XIII,  the  program  in  literature  < 
each  grade-level  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  selections.  Th 
means  that  the  literary  materials  to  be  made  available  fro: 
the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade  should  indue 
poetry,  short  stories,  plays,  travel,  history,  science,  industr 
myths,  nonsense,  folk  tales,  fairy  tales,  biography,  legend 
hygiene,  and  the  like.  All  such  materials  should  be  chosen  i 
the  light  of  the  results  of  available  investigations  and  tl 
proposed  criteria  suggested  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  usual  practice  in  supplying  materials  has  been  to  secu: 
one  set  of  basic  readers,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  sets  of  su] 
plementary  readers.  This  usually  means  that  the  literatui 
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which  children  can  be  exposed  in  a  given  grade  is  limited 
that  found  in  two  or  three  of  the  so-called  literary  readers, 
bviously,  such  provision  is  insufficient.  One  cannot  expect 
tildren  to  learn  to  like  good  literature  unless  they  are  sur- 
iunded  by  a  wide  variety  of  good  things.  Moreover,  as 
ill  be  noted  later,  the  exclusive  use  of  sets  of  literary  read¬ 
's  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  effective  oral 
ading. 

It  is  perhaps  better  to  supply  the  materials  of  literature  in 
|rms  other  than  sets  of  literary  readers.  In  the  first  place, 
!ere  should  be  single  copies  of  many  different  books  covering 
wide  range  of  selections.  As  will  be  described  in  Section  III, 
ese  single  copies  will  be  used  in  free  silent  reading  and  audi- 
ice  oral  reading.  The  funds  formerly  used  to  purchase  two 
more  sets  of  supplementary  readers  can  in  this  way  be 
ed  to  supply  many  different  books  which  will  open  up  many 
pects  of  literature  impossible  of  realization  through  the 
siclusive  use  of  sets  of  readers. 

Second,  there  should  perhaps  be  available  not  more  than 
ie  set  of  literary  readers.  These  will  include  the  most  indis- 
nsable  selections,  and  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ass  study  of  literature. 

Third,  a  small  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  several  im- 
htant  books  should  be  available.  These  will  be  used  in 
oup  audience  reading  and  in  dramatization. 

Finally,  books  which  include  music  for  good  poems  should 
|  available.  As  noted,  much  work  should  be  done  in  corre- 
ting  poetry  and  music.  Consequently,  books  providing 
usic  for  such  material  as  nursery  rhymes  and  ballads  are 
iportant. 

The  above  discussion  has  merely  stated  the  different  types 
material  which  should  be  available  for  instruction  in  liter- 
|Ure  in  practically  every  grade.  A  description  of  the  ways 
which  they  are  to  be  used  appears  in  Section  III. 
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III.  TYPES  OF  LITERATURE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THI 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  discussion  presents  a  description  of  vari 
types  of  lessons  or  classroom  activities  to  be  utilized  in  tea 
ing  literature;  most  of  them  are  applicable  in  any  gr 
except  the  kindergarten.  No  claim  is  made  that  the 
includes  all  the  types  of  activities  which  might  be  us 
but  certainly  those  presented  are  among  the  most  imp 
tant. 

The  types  described  are :  (i)  oral  reading  to  the  pupils 
the  teacher ;  (2)  audience  oral  reading  by  individual  childn 
(3)  audience  oral  reading  by  groups  of  children ;  (4)  free  re 
ing ;  (5)  class  study  of  a  single  selection ;  (6)  book  repor 
(7)  memorizing  poetry ;  (8)  correlation  of  music  and  poet: 
and  (9)  dramatization.  Each  of  these  activities  is  to 
carried  out  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  presented 
the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

1.  Oral  reading  of  literature  by  the  teacher.  A  considera 
share  of  classroom  work  in  literature  should  involve  0 
reading  of  good  prose  and  poetry  by  the  teacher.  This 
particularly  true  in  the  primary  grades.  In  the  kindergart 
such  procedure  represents  the  chief  means  of  acquainti 
children  with  good  stories  and  poems.  It  is  probable,  too,  tl 
more  of  this  reading  should  be  carried  out  in  the  intermedk 
grades  than  has  been  the  custom.  Certainly  one  of  the  m< 
important  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  literature  is  the  abili 
to  read  well  aloud  to  children. 

In  reading  a  story  or  poem  to  children  the  teacher  frequenl 
needs  to  provide  a  background.  In  such  cases  this  backgrou: 
should  be  handled  in  the  light  of  suggestions  made  previouj 
in  this  chapter.  Often  the  reading  may  be  followed  by  t 
right  sort  of  informal  discussion  among  the  teacher  a 
children. 
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The  following  material  represents  the  type  of  lesson  in  which 
e  teacher  reads  aloud  to  the  children  : 1 

Miss  Harrison  was  seated  near  the  free  reading  table  on  which 
were  placed  a  large  number  of  books  attractive  to  kindergarten 
children.  The  pupils  were  seated  on  the  floor  in  front  of  her. 
Taking  a  book  from  the  table,  and  opening  it  to  the  first  picture, 
she  began : 

[Teacher :  “Now  if  I  should  show  you  some  pictures  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  you  could  see  them  from  where  you  are  sitting? 
This  is  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who  had  a  cage  for 
some  animal.  If  you  had  a  little  house  like  that  what 
would  you  want  to  put  in  it  ?  ” 

A:  “A  rabbit. ” 

B  :  “I  would  like  to  put  a  little  baby  chicken  in  it.” 

C  :  “I  would  like  to  put  a  dog  in  it.” 
iD:  “Little  chicks.” 

Teacher:  “Yes,  we  have  had  chicks  here,  haven’t  we;  and 
rabbits,  and  dogs.  Let’s  read  the  story  about  this 
little  boy  named  Peter  and  see  what  he  had  in  his 
little  house.” 

Teacher  “There  was  once  a  little  boy  named  Peter,  who  lived 
reads :  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  One  day  Peter’s  father 
made  a  house  which  was  just  right  for  a  small  animal 
to  live  in  and  put  it  in  the  yard  of  their  home.” 
Teacher:  “ See  the  picture ? ”  (Shows  picture  of  the  house.) 
Teacher  “‘I  do  want  a  pet,’  said  Peter.  ‘There  are  no  ani- 
|  reads :  mals  here,  so  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the  jungle  to  find 
one.’  And  he  started  off. 

“The  jungle  was  a  strange  place,  very  thick  and 
dark  and  green,  and  there  were  many  strange  noises 
in  it.  Peter  was  a  little  bit  afraid,  but  he  went  on  and 
on,  pushing  aside  the  bushes  and  tangled  vines,  until 
he  came  to  a  pool  of  water. 

“‘This  is  the  place  where  the  animals  come  to 

j1  This  lesson  is  the  work  of  Lucile  Harrison,  Kindergarten  Teacher,  Teachers  College 
imentary  School,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado.  The  story 
Ld  is  “The  Jungle  Pool.”  From  Dalgliesh,  Alice,  The  Little  Wooden  Farmer.  By 
mission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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drink,’  said  Peter.  ‘I  shall  wait  here  and  see  wha 
happens.’ 

“Peter  had  not  waited  long  before  there  was  i 
heavy  crashing  noise  among  the  trees. 

“‘Crash!  Crackle  —  crash!’  went  the  trees,  am 
there  was  a  noise  of  heavy  tramping  feet. 

“‘That  must  be  a  very  large  animal!’  though 
Peter.  He  listened  and  watched. 

“‘Crash!  Crackle  —  crash!’  A  great  gray  ele 
phant  came  through  the  trees,  swinging  his  trun 
from  side  to  side.  He  went  straight  to  the  watei 
sucked  it  up  with  his  trunk  and  squirted  it  into  hi 
mouth.” 

A :  “I  thought  it  was  an  elephant  coming  through  the  trees.” 

Teacher:  “What  made  you  think  that?  What  helped  you  t 
know?” 

B  :  “Because  it  walked  hard.” 

Teacher  “‘An  elephant  is  much  too  big,’  thought  Peter.  ‘ 
reads :  shall  have  to  wait.’ 

“When  the  elephant  had  finished  drinking  h 
squirted  a  few  trunkfuls  of  water  over  his  broad  gra 
back  and  tramped  away  swinging  his  trunk  from  sid 
to  side. 

“Peter  waited. 

“  ‘  Crackle  —  crash !  Crackle  !  ’  Another  larg 
animal  was  coming.  This  time  Peter  could  see  a  Ion 
spotted  neck  and  little  head  high  among  the  branche 
of  the  trees.” 

C:  “That’s  a  giraffe.” 

Teacher  “A  big  yellow  giraffe  came  through  the  trees,  an 
reads :  spreading  his  front  legs  far  apart,  brought  his  head  an 
neck  down  to  the  water  and  began  to  drink.  H 
looked  so  strange  that  Peter  began  to  laugh  out  louc 
The  giraffe  left  the  pool  before  he  had  laughed  twice. 

“Soon  he  heard  a  sound  as  if  a  horse  were  gallopin 
toward  him.”  (Teacher  shows  picture.) 

D:  “That’s  a  horse.” 

Teacher :  “No,  a  zebra.  A  black  and  white  striped  zebra.  B 
does  look  something  like  a  horse,  doesn’t  he  ?  ” 

E :  “He  is  the  size  of  a  pony.” 
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Teacher  “  Through  the  trees  bounded  a  pretty  black  and  white 
reads :  striped  zebra.  He  seemed  very  much  frightened,  and 
looked  around  him  carefully  before  he  came  to  the 
water. 

“  ‘He  is  too  big  for  my  little  house,  but  I  should  like 
to  ride  on  a  zebra/  said  Peter.  He  came  from  behind 
the  tree  and  walked  towards  the  zebra. 

“As  quick  as  a  flash  the  zebra  turned  and  galloped 
off  through  the  jungle. 

“Peter  went  back  to  his  tree.  He  waited.  ‘ R-r-r ! ’ 
A  loud  roaring  sounded  through  the  jungle. 

“  ‘  R-r-r-r-r-r-r !  ’  The  roaring  sounded  nearer. 

“‘That  must  be  a  fierce  animal/  thought  Peter. 
‘I  believe  I’d  better  hide  behind  this  tree.’ 

“‘R-r-r-r-r-r-r!’” 


F:  “A  bear.” 

G:  “A  lion.” 

H :  “He  might  get  the  little  boy.” 

Teacher :  “He  was  hiding  behind  a  tree,  wasn’t  he?” 

Teacher  “A  big  tawny  lion  came  through  the  bushes  swishing 
reads :  his  tail.  He  did  not  stop  to  drink,  but,  sniffing  the 
-  air,  he  followed  the  zebra. 

“For  quite  a  long  time  nothing  happened.  Then  a 
bright-eyed  monkey  who  had  been  swinging  from  tree 
to  tree  scrambled  down  to  the  pool  and  began  to  drink. 
He  was  such  a  funny  little  wise-looking  creature. 

“  ‘  I’d  love  to  have  that  monkey  for  a  pet !  ’  thought 
Peter.  ‘I’ll  catch  him.’ 

“  He  came  out  from  behind  the  tree,  but  the  monkey 
was  too  quick  for  him.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  he 
was  up  in  the  branches  of  Peter’s  tree,  chattering  and 
scolding. 

“  ‘  Oh,  dear !  ’  said  Peter.  ‘  I  did  want  that  monkey !  ’  ” 

I:  “Let’s  see  him.” 

(Teacher  shows  picture.) 

Teacher  “As  Peter  stood  looking  up  at  the  monkey,  there  was 
reads:  a  strange  screaming  sound  and  a  green  parrot  flew 
down  to  the  water.  When  he  saw  Peter  he  did  not 
wait  a  moment  but  flew  away,  chattering  and  scream' 
mg” 
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J:  “That  was  a  bird.” 

Teacher  ‘“Oh,  dear!’  said  Peter.  ‘I’m  afraid  of  the  big  an 
reads :  mals  and  the  little  ones  are  afraid  of  me !  I  shall  hav 
to  go  home  without  a  pet. 

“‘I  did  want  that  parrot !’  said  Peter. 

“‘What  fun  that  monkey  would  be  in  my  littl 
house !  ’ 

“So  he  walked  out  of  the  jungle,  and  started  hom< 
feeling  very  sad.  As  Peter  came  into  the  yard  of  h 
own  home,  he  could  see  the  little  house  waiting  for  a 
animal  to  live  in  it.  As  he  came  nearer,  Peter  sa 
something  inside  the  house,  something  that  movec 
Was  it — ?  Yes,  it  really  was  an  animal.  Petf 
could  see  white  fur  and  long  ears.” 

K :  “I  know  what  it  was.  A  rabbit.” 

Teacher  “‘Oh!’  said  Peter.  ‘I  have  a  real  pet  and  it  isn’t 
reads :  jungle  animal.  I  don’t  think  I  should  like 
a  large  gray  elephant, 
a  tall  spotted  giraffe, 
a  black  and  white  zebra, 
a  big  cross  lion, 
a  chattering  monkey, 
or 

a  noisy  green  parrot. 

“  ‘  A  white  rabbit  with  pink  ears  is  the  best  pet  of  all.’ 
(Teacher  shows  picture.) 

L :  “He  had  a  little  pet  rabbit.” 

M  :  “It  don’t  look  like  a  white  rabbit.” 

N:  “He  went  down  to  the  jungle  where  he  could  catch  ever 
thing  and  didn’t  know  the  rabbit  jumped  into  his  hou: 
while  he  was  gone.  And  when  he  came  back  he  was  so  glad. 

Teacher:  “Do  you  suppose  a  great  gray  elephant  would  hat 
been  all  right  for  Peter’s  house?” 

O:  “No.” 

Teacher:  “Do  you  suppose  a  tall  giraffe  would  have  been  £ 
right  for  his  house?” 

P:  “No.” 

Teacher:  “Do  you  suppose  a  striped  zebra  would  have  bet 
happy  in  his  house?” 

Q:  “No.” 
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Teacher :  “Do  you  suppose  a  great  tawny  lion  would  have  been 
all  right  in  his  house  ?  ” 

R:  “No.  There  would  not  have  been  much  room  for  big  ani¬ 
mals  to  walk  around  in.  They  would  have  to  go 
around  in  a  circle.,, 

Teacher :  “Do  you  suppose  the  rabbit  liked  his  house?  I  think 
our  rabbit  likes  his  house.  He  doesn’t  get  out  of  it. 
He  just  likes  to  stay  right  in  the  house.  Sometimes 
when  we  even  coax  him  out  he  goes  right  back  in, 
doesn’t  he?  I  think  Peter’s  rabbit  would  like  his 
house  too,  don’t  you?” 
j  S:  “Yes,  yes.” 

Teacher:  “ Which  animal  did  you  like  best ? ” 

T :  “I  would  like  to  hear  the  lion  roar.” 

U:  “I  like  the  rabbit.” 

V:  “  I  like  the  elephant.  I  think  he  is  nice.” 

Teacher :  “If  we  had  a  great  big  cage  like  we  see  in  a  circus  we 
might  want  some  of  the  other  big  animals.” 

W :  “I  like  the  parrot.” 

Teacher:  “Yes,  some  day  we  can  go  into  Miss  Turner’s  room 
-  and  see  those  parakeets.  They  look  almost  like  the 
parrot.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  lay  this  book  on 
the  table  where  you  can  look  at  the  pictures?” 

!  X:  “Yes,  yes.” 

:  There  are  two  or  three  important  points  to  be  mentioned 
ri  regard  to  this  lesson.  First,  brief  comments  were  used  by 
he  teacher  to  build  something  of  a  background  for  the  reading 
f  the  story.  Second,  during  the  reading  the  children  were 
;llowed  to  express  themselves  concerning  ideas  gleaned  from 
he  story.  These  comments,  however,  were  never  allowed 
o  interfere  with  the  reading  and  hearing  of  the  story.  Third, 
he  reading  of  the  story  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion 
oncerning  the  reactions  of  the  pupils.  Finally,  there  was  no 
[uizzing  or  questioning  by  the  teacher  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
over  what  the  pupils  remembered  about  the  story.  All 
fiese  conditions  indicated  clearly  that  the  teacher  was  try- 
iig  to  make  the  experience  both  attractive  and  wholesome. 
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This  illustrative  lesson  is  typical  of  all  similar  activities  1 
be  carried  out  in  all  grades.  While  the  content  of  the  materi 
read  will  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time,  and  according  to  tl 
grade-level,  the  general  procedure  is  usually  the  same.  Ever 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  these  activities  on  a  recreation 
level. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  will  not  permit  the  use  of  illu 
trative  lessons  at  various  grade-levels.  However,  it  may  1 
helpful  at  this  point  to  describe  a  similar  activity  in  readin 
poetry  in  the  third  grade. 

The  pupils  were  gathered  around  the  teacher  in  an  inform 
group  near  the  front  of  the  room.  The  first  few  minutes  we: 
spent  in  review.  The  teacher  read  a  few  lines  from  each  of  se1 
eral  poems  which  the  children  had  heard  previously.  As  eac 
reading  was  completed  the  children  identified  the  lines  by  namir 
the  poem  from  which  they  were  taken. 

The  main  part  of  the  lesson  was  used  by  the  teacher  to  rea 
new  poems.  In  all  she  read  ten  poems,  representing  a  wic 
variety  of  types.  For  some  of  these  she  made  a  few  concre 
comments  previous  to  the  reading.  For  others  she  had  co 
lected  pictures  to  illustrate  the  action  or  movement  relate* 
After  each  poem  was  read  the  children  were  allowed  to  mal 
spontaneous  remarks,  to  express  reactions,  and  to  ask  question 
In  fact  at  times  the  teacher  asked  them  questions  concernir 
their  reaction  to  a  given  poem.  Frequently  the  reading  of 
poem  was  followed  by  considerable  informal  discussion.  I 
times  the  reading  stimulated  no  comments,  and  the  teach* 
moved  on  to  the  reading  of  the  next  poem. 

The  last  part  of  the  lesson  was  used  by  the  teacher  to  read  son 
of  the  favorite  poems  of  the  children.  These  were  chosen  by  tl 
children  who  asked  for  them  to  be  read.  Five  of  these  favoril 
poems  were  read  before  the  period  closed. 

The  oral  reading  of  poetry  by  the  teacher  involves  the  sair 
principles  as  the  similar  reading  of  prose.  There  is  no  fuss 
and  sentimental  talk,  and  there  is  no  quizzing  or  work  attitud 
When  necessary,  the  teacher  makes  use  of  a  concrete  bad 
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ound  and  provides  opportunity  for  free  expression.  The 
ocedure  may  involve  the  reading  of  favorite  poems  for  which 
e  children  ask,  the  identification  of  familiar  poems,  and  the 
ading  of  new  poems. 

2.  Oral  reading  of  literature  by  individual  children.  Prob- 
ily  in  many  elementary  schools  the  oral  reading  of  literature 
r  children  is  still  a  perfunctory  and  artificial  performance, 
pually  the  material  being  read  is  found  in  a  set  of  so-called 
firary  readers  of  which  each  child  has  a  copy.  As  a  given 
^pil  reads  a  paragraph  or  verse  aloud  the  other  children  are 
ipposed  to  keep  the  place,  and  to  be  ready  to  read  the  next 
Iragraph  or  verse  when  called  upon.  Nothing  could  be  less 
oductive  of  meaning  or  enjoyment  of  literature  than  this, 
bthing  could  be  more  artificial  in  terms  of  situations  in  life 
[tside  the  school  in  which  people  need  to  read  literature  aloud, 
ader  these  conditions  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure 
l  audience  attitude.  The  pupil  who  reads  has  no  sensible 
gson  to  make  his  reading  interesting  to  others.  Those  who 
>ten  with  the  book  in  hand  have  no  sensible  reason  for  being 
tentive. 

In  most  modern  schools,  however,  the  oral  reading  of  liter- 
fire  by  children  is  a  vital  activity.  As  a  rule  the  reader  is  the 
ily  child  who  has  a  copy  of  the  material  being  read.  It 
ay  be  a  rhyme,  a  poem,  a  short  story,  or  part  of  a  story  that 
i  has  found  and  prepared  for  reading  to  the  class.  Perhaps 
aring  a  free  reading  period  he  came  upon  a  selection  which  he 
kied  so  well  that  he  thought  the  rest  of  the  class  should  hear 
,  He  may  have  found  at  home  or  in  the  public  library  some 
fection  of  particular  interest.  Later,  with  the  permission 
id  help  of  the  teacher,  he  has  prepared  it  carefully  for  reading 
}  the  class.  As  he  reads  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
fist  make  the  material  understandable  and  interesting.  His 
^Lole  purpose  and  performance  is  more  normal  and  whole- 
one.  Likewise  there  is  some  chance  of  the  audience  learning 
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to  listen  as  people  should  listen  when  prose  or  poetry  is  rea 
aloud. 

The  following  description  of  an  actual  fifth-grade  lesso 
illustrates  this  type  of  procedure  : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  literature  period  the  teacher  announce 
that  several  pupils  had  found  some  interesting  stories,  incident 
and  poems  to  read.  She  then  had  the  pupils  set  up  standar< 
for  good  performance.  These  were : 

1.  The  reader  must  read  so  that  all  can  hear. 

2.  The  reader  must  read  so  that  he  interprets  the  mood  < 
emotion  in  what  he  reads. 

3.  The  reader  must  read  as  though  he  enjoys  the  reading. 

4.  The  children  in  the  audience  must  listen  and  act  as  thou| 
they  are  interested. 

With,  these  standards  set  the  first  selection  was  presented  t 
a  girl.  She  first  gave  a  brief  introduction  to  her  story,  includii 
its  title,  the  name  of  the  author,  where  it  could  be  found,  and 
few  remarks  concerning  its  content.  During  the  reading  tl 
class  listened  attentively,  and  upon  its  completion  ventured 
make  comments  and  ask  questions  of  both  the  reader  and  tl 
teacher. 

In  similar  manner  six  other  pupils  read  selections  to  the  clas 
Two  of  these  read  short  stories,  two  read  poems,  and  one  rea 
an  interesting  historical  incident.  Each  child  presented  a  sui 
able  introduction  and  showed  considerable  effort  put  forth  i 
preparation.  One  of  the  poems,  one  story,  and  the  historic 
incident  received  considerable  informal  discussion  which  bot 
the  reader  and  the  teacher  encouraged. 

This  lesson  is  illustrative  of  similar  activities  in  which  ind 
vidual  children  read  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry,  an 
involves  several  important  principles  which  should  be  note( 
In  the  first  place,  it  follows  appropriate  procedures  describe 
in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  as  essential  in  literatui 
activities.  For  example,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  recre; 
tion  and  enjoyment.  There  was  no  quizzing  and  checking 
Essential  backgrounds  were  given.  These  and  other  prir 
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:iples  of  procedure  previously  described  should  be  utilized  in 
my  oral  reading  of  literature  by  children. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  reader  is  the  only  person 
vho  has  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  material  being  read.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  availability  of  single  copies  of  many  different  books 
»f  children’s  literature.  Not  only  does  this  prove  to  be  much 
pore  effective  than  the  use  of  sets  of  literary  readers  in  secur- 
ng  proper  oral  reading  situations,  but,  in  addition,  it  makes 
>ossible  the  exposure  of  children  to  a  wide  variety  of  good 
jhings.  Thus,  with  the  expenditure  of  no  more  money  than 
s  commonly  used  to  purchase  one  or  two  supplementary  sets 
|f  readers,  school  authorities  can  give  children  much  more  good 
iterature  and  much  better  training  in  oral  reading  than  can 
)e  obtained  from  any  dozen  sets  of  such  readers. 

The  single  copies  of  books  in  children’s  literature  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  activity  must  be  selected  with  considerable 
are.  First  of  all,  they  must  be  excellent  literature.  They 
nust  also  cover  a  wide  range  of  experiences  in  order  that 
hany  different  types  of  literature  will  be  accessible.  Further, 
hey  must  represent  a  wide  variation  in  reading  difficulty, 
•or  the  ordinary  intermediate  class  they  should  range  from  the 
iverage  reading  ability  found  two  grades  below  to  that  found 
|wo  grades  above.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  even  the 
poorest  reader  to  find  something  which  he  can  read  easily  to 
tther  children. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  note  that  each  pupil  had  prepared 
or  his  reading.  This  preparation,  which  probably  took  place 
luring  a  previous  free  reading  period,  involved  the  preparation 
>f  an  introduction  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  selection  to 
»e  read.  At  times  this  preparation  requires  help  from  the 
teacher.  Often  the  pupil  is  able  to  do  the  job  himself.  But 
fie  fact  that  preparation  is  made  is  the  essential  consideration, 
fiid  such  procedure  should  always  be  practiced.  One  of  the 
hings  that  undoubtedly  tends  to  break  down  the  experiencing 
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of  a  piece  of  literature  by  an  audience  is  oral  reading  by  < 
unprepared  reader  who  cannot  read  well  the  story  or  poem  ' 
has  to  read. 

Fourth,  the  setting  of  standards  for  good  oral  reading 
literature  is  important.  As  noted  in  the  illustration,  the 
standards  were  developed  by  the  pupils.  They  refer  to  bo 
the  reader  and  the  audience.  Their  use  enables  children 
become  conscious  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  goc 
oral  reader.  Occasionally  an  oral  reading  activity  is  evaluate 
by  the  children  in  terms  of  these  criteria,  but  never  to  the  poii 
that  items  of  insignificant  worth  are  considered,  or  that  in 
portant  items  are  allowed  to  become  trite  or  superficial. 

In  the  lesson  illustrated  only  the  most  fundamental  stam 
ards  were  set  up.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  other  criteri 
with  which  children  should  become  acquainted.  These  are 
(i)  the  reader  should  read  the  words  distinctly;  (2)  he  shoul 
try  to  make  his  voice  interesting ;  (3)  he  should  read  smoothly 

(4)  he  should  hold  his  book  so  the  audience  can  see  his  face ;  an 

(5)  he  should  try  to  read  without  annoying  mannerisms. 

In  summary,  there  are  several  main  points  to  be  kept  i 
mind  in  utilizing  lessons  in  wdiich  individual  children  rea 
poetry  or  prose  aloud  to  the  class.  These  are :  (1)  sing] 
copies  of  many  different  books  should  be  used  rather  than 
set  of  books ;  (2)  the  lesson  should  be  carried  out  in  the  ligb 
of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter 
(3)  standards  for  effective  oral  reading  of  literature  should  b 
set  by  the  children;  (4)  each  reader  must  prepare  for  hi 
reading ;  (5)  when  necessary,  the  reader  should  give  an  intro 
duction  to  the  selection  he  is  going  to  read ;  (6)  if  necessary,  th 
teacher  should  help  the  child  in  preparing,  and  during  hi 
reading  she  should  give  required  help  immediately  wheneve 
needed;  (7)  children  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  on  th 
lookout  for  good  selections  which  they  think  the  rest  of  th 
class  might  like  to  hear. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
;sson  illustrates  the  application  of  some  effective  principles 
f  teaching  literature.  In  addition,  inasmuch  as  the  groups 
|  'ere  formed  in  terms  of  reading  ability  and  the  stories  selected 
y  them  were  suited  to  this  level  of  ability,  the  plan  attempts 
3  care  for  individual  differences.  Under  these  conditions  it 
i  possible  for  each  reader  to  get  practice  in  the  oral  reading 
f  literature  by  handling  material  that  lies  within  his  ability. 
3.  Group  oral  reading  of  literature.  Occasionally  teachers 
lake  use  of  what  is  known  as  group  oral  reading  of  poetry  and 
rose.  This  type  of  activity  is  essentially  a  matter  of  dividing 
given  class  into  several  groups,  each  of  which  prepares  and 
eads  a  given  selection  as  a  group  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  This 
llan  is  particularly  helpful  in  caring  for  individual  differences 
n  oral  reading  ability. 

The  following  discussion  describes  a  typical  fourth-grade 
bsson  of  this  type : 


At  the  opening  of  the  period  the  teacher  created  a  need  for 
learning  to  read  several  selections  by  proposing  that  the  class 
prepare  stories  to  be  read  to  the  children  in  another  grade.  Dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  concerning  the  types  of  stories  which  would 
be  most  interesting  to  these  children,  and  a  group  of  five  stories 
was  finally  chosen.  Following  this,  a  list  of  standards  of  good 
oral  reading  was  constructed. 

The  teacher  then  divided  the  class  into  five  groups  of  about 
six  pupils  each.  Each  group  then  formed  a  circle  in  an  assigned 
place  in  the  room  and  proceeded  to  prepare  the  story  to  be  read. 
A  leader  was  appointed  for  each  group  who  assigned  a  part  of  the 
story  to  be  prepared  by  each  pupil.  While  the  leader  prepared 
the  introduction  to  the  story,  each  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group  prepared  his  part  for  reading.  During  this  preparation 
period  the  teacher  moved  from  group  to  group  giving  help  where 
needed. 

When  the  preparation  was  complete,  the  entire  class  formed 
one  informal  circle  for  the  reading.  The  procedure  followed 
was  quite  similar  in  the  case  of  each  group.  The  leader  gave  the 
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introduction,  and  each  member  read  the  part  he  had  prepare 
At  times  as  each  reader  finished  his  part  some  informal  discussi( 
took  place,  and  some  comments  were  made  and  questions  ask 
by  the  children  as  each  story  was  completed.  The  reading 
one  group  followed  upon  that  of  another  until  all  groups  hj 
presented  their  stories.  At  the  close  of  the  reading  informal  di 
cussion  took  place  concerning  further  preparation  needed  befo 
some  of  the  groups  would  be  ready  to  read  to  the  children 
another  class. 

4.  Free  silent  reading  of  literature.  A  considerable  share  1 
the  time  for  literature  should  be  used  in  what  is  known  as  fr< 
reading.  In  this  activity  pupils  are  allowed  plenty  of  oppo 
tunity  to  browse  through  various  books  and  children’s  mag; 
zines,  finding  good  things  to  read.  They  may  use  the  who 
period  for  silent  reading  of  poetry  or  any  sort  of  good  pros 
The  entire  time  is  to  be  spent  in  exactly  the  same  way  i 
which  people  use  silent  reading  of  literature  in  the  home  or  z 
the  library.  Obviously  there  is  no  oral  performance  or  hok 
ing  of  recitations.  The  child  merely  spends  the  time  in  reac 
ing  to  himself,  and  the  teacher  is  there  to  help  him  ovc 
difficulties  when  called  for. 

This  activity  requires  the  availability  of  single  copies  c 
many  different  books  and  children’s  magazines.  They  wi 
be  the  same  books  used  for  oral  reading  of  literature  by  ir 
dividual  children.  These  materials  should  be  made  availabl 
in  the  classroom  or  library  on  free  reading  tables  or  boo 
shelves.  During  the  free-reading  period  or  at  odd  times  durin 
the  day  the  child  can  select  a  book  from  the  table  and  go  0: 
by  himself  to  enjoy  it.  One  often  finds  him  chuckling  over 
piece  of  humor  or  intensely  interested  in  an  adventurous  in 
cident.  Often  during  this  free-reading  time  he  finds  somethin 
which  he  and  the  teacher  decide  should  be  read  to  the  class  a 
the  next  period  for  recreatory  oral  reading. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  free  reading  is  the  lack  0 
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|  aterials.  Most  schools  do  not  possess  enough  books  for  this 
j  irpose,  possibly  having  used  their  funds  for  sets  of  supple- 
entary  readers.  Frequently  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
iriety  of  books  which  some  teachers  and  children  manage 
)  gather  together.  Books  are  borrowed  by  the  class  from  the 
ablic  library  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  Children  bring  per- 
>nal  copies  from  home.  County  traveling  libraries  often 
Jipply  large  numbers  of  books  several  times  a  year,  and 
irents  have  been  known  to  loan  children’s  books  to  schools, 
jven  with  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  books  the  activ- 
y  can  be  initiated. 

I  5.  Class  reading  of  literature.  Some  of  the  time  available 
>r  literature  should  be  spent  in  silent  reading  of  a  given  poem 
r  prose  selection  by  all  the  children  in  the  class.  For  this 
btivity  there  must  be  duplicates  of  the  material  to  be  read  so 
■lat  each  child  has  a  copy.  In  general,  the  procedure  to  be 
>llowed  is  such  that  each  pupil  reads  the  selection  or  a  given 
art  of  it  silently,  after  which  informal  discussion  among  the 
bildren  and  teacher  takes  place. 

|  Of  course  the  discussion  must  be  informal  and  must  center 
pon  enjoyment  or  experience-getting.  It  in  no  way  repre- 
rnts  an  attempt  by  the  teacher  to  check  comprehension  or 
etention.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  allow  those  children  who 
ave  reactions  to  express  about  the  selection  to  do  so.  Con¬ 
sequently ,  questions  asked  will  deal  with  the  child’s  reactions 
b  such  matters  as  behavior  described,  characters,  incidents, 
!nd  the  like.  In  general  the  procedure  should  be  quite  similar 
0  that  found  in  the  conversation  of  people  who  are  discussing 
book  they  have  read. 

It  is  in  this  type  of  activity  that  the  chief  purpose  of  one  or 
wo  sets  of  literary  readers  is  found.  However,  such  readers 
nust  include  the  choice  selections  that  are  indispensable  for 
class  reading.  Even  better  than  these  are  sets  of  children’s 
classics,  such  as  Heidi. 
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6.  Book  reports.  The  recommending  and  evaluating 
books  read  represents  one  of  the  most  normal  activities  j 
literature.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  chaptt  A 
many  of  these  reports  should  be  presented  orally.  Th  1 
should  include  only  the  information  which  is  needed  in  tellii  ® 
what  should  be  told  in  reporting  to  another  person  the  cha 
acter  of  the  book  read. 

The  following  material  is  a  verbatim  statement  of  an  or 
book-report  activity  carried  out  by  a  sixth-grade  class : 1 


The  children  and  teachers  arranged  their  chairs  in  a  circl 
forming  an  informal  group.  When  all  pupils  were  ready,  t 
teacher  proceeded : 


Teacher:  “When  a  friend  recommends  a  book  to  you  to  rea< 
what  are  some  of  the  things  you  hope  he  will  tell  y 
about  the  book  to  make  you  want  to  read  it  ?  ” 

A :  “  Some  exciting  part.” 

B :  “The  name  of  the  author,  so  you  can  get  the  book.  A1 
because  there  may  be  two  books  by  the  same  author, 
want  the  title  of  the  book.” 

Teacher:  “Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  like  to  have 
person  tell  you  about  a  book?” 

C  :  “Where  you  can  get  the  book.” 

D  :  “What  are  some  of  the  most  important  characters?” 

E :  “Why  you  like  the  book.” 

Teacher:  “In  giving  our  book  reports  today  let’s  keep  thes 
things  in  mind  so  that  the  people  in  the  class  will  wan 
to  read  the  book  that  we  tell  them  about.  Who  ha 
a  book  that  he  wishes  to  tell  us  about  ?  ” 

“Becky  Landers,  a  frontier  girl,  is  told  about  in  Frontie 
Warriors.  She  was  living  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  am 
the  interesting  part  was  where  she  went  hunting  and  foum 
blood  stains  on  the  snow.  She  followed  these  blood  stain 
and  came  upon  a  man.  If  you  want  to  know  the  rest  o: 
the  story,  the  name  of  the  book  is  Frontier  Warriors  b) 
Constance  S.  Skinner.” 


A: 


1  This  lesson  was  directed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Luzmoor,  Sixth-Grade  Teacher,  Teacher: 
College  Elementary  School,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
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Teacher:  “Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  about  the 
book?” 

B:  “  Where  can  you  get  it  ?  ” 

A:  “ Down  in  the  library.” 

Teacher :  “  Who  has  a  different  kind  of  a  story  from  this  one?” 

B  :  11  Dusty  Star  —  a  book  about  a  small  Indian  boy  and  his  half 
wolf  dog.  It  tells  in  the  beginning  how  the  pup  tears  up 
Dusty  Star’s  clothing,  and  some  of  his  playful  tricks.  Dusty 
Star  leaves  home  when  he  is  about  nine  years  old  and  the 
dog  goes  with  him.  The  dog  is  always  saving  Dusty  Star’s 
life,  and  one  day  a  wolf  was  chasing  him  to  the  edge  of  a 
high  cliff.  Dusty  Star  was  very  much  frightened  because 
this  wolf  was  after  his  dog,  and  another  tribe  of  Indians  that 
were  his  enemies  was  coming.  He  didn’t  want  to  go  on  and 
leave  the  dog,  even  if  the  Indians  did  get  him.  The  wolf 
and  the  dog  kept  fighting  until  they  were  closer  and  closer 
to  the  £dge  of  the  cliff.  Down  below  the  cliff  they  could 
see  the  Indians  coming.  You  can  find  out  whether  Kalof, 
the  dog,  went  off  of  the  cliff  or  not  by  reading  the  book.  This 
book  can  be  found  in  the  library.” 

Teacher :  “  Who  has  another  one  ?  ” 

C:  “My  book  is  The  Saga  of  Billy  the  Kid.  The  author  col¬ 
lected  his  information  about  this  man  on  the  frontiers  down 
in  New  Mexico  from  people  that  knew  the  Kid,  and  he  put 
these  stories  into  a  book  and  had  it  published.  It  tells  how 
Billy  the  Kid  was  born,  and  died  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old  after  killing  so  many  men.  The  best  part  was 
when  he  was  in  a  house,  and  the  government  officers  with 
Murphy  and  Garrett  had  set  fire  to  the  house  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  him.  By  night  time  the  Murphy  men  and 
Garrett  got  up  between  the  barn  and  the  house  and  the  only 
way  the  men  in  the  burning  house  could  get  away  was  to 
run  out  right  before  them  and  jump  a  wall  and  escape.  So 
at  last  they  decided  to  make  a  break.  Each  one  had  to  go 
out  one  at  a  time.  One  man  got  shot  and  played  dead. 
Billy  the  Kid  was  the  last  one  to  go.  Bob  killed  McSween. 
The  Kid  hit  old  man  Curtis  in  the  ear  and  took  half  the 
mustache  off  another  man  and  jumped  the  wall  and  on  to 
the  level.  He  ran  away  and  didn’t  come  back  for  several 
days.  Another  time  he  was  at  a  house  to  get  something  to 
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eat  and  Sheriff  Garrett  was  there  with  two  men.  If  y 
want  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  was  killed,  you  will  ha 
to  read  the  story.” 

Teacher :  “Bonnie  Jean,  do  you  have  one?” 

D:  “  When  Knights  Were  Bold  is  a  book  divided  into  ma 
chapters,  and  it  tells  about  the  Middle  Ages,  and  all  t 
kinds  of  different  people  who  lived  during  the  Middle  Ag 
The  knights  were  always  considered  a  part  of  a  castle  a 
they  protected  this  castle.  Tournaments  were  held  a: 
were  attended  by  knights,  and  serfs  and  peasants  could  n 
attend  unless  they  happened  to  be  especially  brave  or  skill 
in  some  art.  The  book  isn’t  in  story  form,  but  tells  abo 
the  different  fives  of  the  different  people,  and  the  villag 
and  the  church.  The  knights  were  trained.  When  sev 
years  old,  they  were  taken  to  the  castle  to  be  trained  fir 
for  a  page,  then  a  squire,  then  a  knight.  The  pages  we 
trained  in  how  to  be  polite  to  other  people ;  squires  learnt 
to  serve  others ;  and  the  knights  led  an  easy  life  except  wht 
they  were  at  war.  The  Middle  Ages  was  a  time  when  th< 
just  ate  and  slept  and  fought  in  tournaments.  This  bo( 
can  be  gotten  down  in  the  library.” 

Teacher :  “  Who  is  next  ?  ” 

E :  “His  Own  Star  by  Russell  G.  Carter.  This  boy  was  a  junii 
and  the  story  took  place  the  last  day  of  school.  His  moth 
wanted  him  to  get  to  be  the  head  person  on  the  list  in  h 
school,  and  he  wished  he  could  do  something.  He  final 
got  to  school  that  day  and  they  went  into  assembly  and  tl 
principal  made  a  speech.  He  thought  the  principal  w£ 
talking  especially  to  him.  He  went  out  of  assembly  an 
found  his  name  heading  the  fist.  His  mother  already  kne 
it  when  he  got  home.  He  got  a  letter  from  a  man  and  wer 
down  and  tried  to  get  a  job.  He  got  a  job  at  a  bath  hous 
but  wanted  a  better  one  and  finally  got  one.  He  mad 
friends  with  the  workmen  down  at  the  bathhouse.  H 
finally  gets  another  job ;  he  goes  down  and  sees  there  isn’ 
a  houseboy  at  Topsy  Turvy  House.  He  asks  why  ther 
isn’t  one,  and  they  ask  him  if  he  wants  it.  He  tried  it  an 
the  man  liked  him  so  much  that  he  kept  him. 

“He  later  gets  a  better  job  at  Crystal  Park.  The  owne 
of  this  place  has  him  for  sort  of  a  personal  attendant.  H 
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goes  and  works  for  him,  and  when  winter  comes  they  heal 
that  there  is  high  water  down  near  the  place.  The  boss 
sends  this  boy  down  to  find  out  if  it  is  true,  and  he  goes  and 
finds  things  broken  down  and  the  railroad  tracks  under 
water.  He  rode  all  around  and  went  to  a  hotel  because  he 
was  so  tired  that  night.  The  next  day  he  drove  all  around 
again.  The  place  catches  fire  and  his  boss  comes  down. 
You  can  get  the  book  at  the  library  if  you  want  to  read  it.” 

|  A:  “You  told  the  whole  book.  There  isn’t  anything  to  read 
except  a  few  pages  about  the  fire.” 

:  Teacher:  “John,  have  you  a  report  to  make?” 

j  F :  “The  best  book  is  Under  the  Great  Bear.  The  story  takes 
place  in  Canada.  A  boy  goes  to  Canada  and  meets  another 
boy.  They  get  shipwrecked.  They  start  home  and  take 
some  fish  with  them.  They  get  caught  in  a  storm  again. 
They  go  into  a  cave  and  get  caught  and  can’t  get  out.  One 
boy  sees  some  Indians  on  the  beach.  An  Indian  boy  came 
back  with  him  and  went  on  his  boat  with  him.  Later  an 
Eskimo  comes  and  they  are  going  to  go  north  to  fish.  The 
Eskimo  is  named  something  funny  but  they  call  him  Jim. 
He  pronounces  it  ‘Yim,’  so  they  call  him  Yim.  He  goes 
along  with  them,  and  they  build  a  little  ice  house.  One 
day  they  meet  the  Indians  —  the  women  and  boys  —  and 
they  look  like  they  are  starved.  He  gets  caught  in  a  blizzard 
with  one  of  the  Indian  boys.  If  you  want  to  find  out  if  he 
was  saved,  you  can  get  the  book  in  the  library.” 

G :  “ Straight  Shooting  by  Thomas  Burris  is  the  book  I  read.  It 
is  about  a  boy  whose  father  is  the  owner  of  a  picture  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  pictures.  His  father  died  two  or  three 
years  before,  and  the  director  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Weath- 
erby.  The  boy’s  name  is  Dan  Sloane.  Dan  had  taken 
some  pictures  in  a  desert  and  the  pictures  were  not  very 
good,  and  most  of  them  were  cut  out.  Finally  he  gets  so 
he  can  take  pictures  quite  a  bit  better,  and  they  are  going 
to  take  an  airplane  picture  called  ‘Wings  of  the  Eagle.’ 
Dan  and  Mr.  Weatherby  were  up  in  the  airplane  once  with 
another  young  man  piloting.  The  pilot  said  something  had 
happened  to  the  engine  and  they  would  have  to  jump.  It 
was  not  a  good  place  to  jump,  but  Mr.  Weatherby  jumps 
first  and  then  Dan  jumps.  Mr.  Weatherby  lands  in  the 
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trees,  and  if  you  want  to  know  whether  they  get  down  sa 
you  will  have  to  read  the  book.  You  can  get  the  book 
the  library.” 

Teacher:  “William,  tell  us  about  your  book.” 

H:  “The  book  I  like  the  best  is  The  Spotted  Pony.  It  is  £ 
Indian  story.  I  like  it  because  it  is  an  Indian  story, 
tells  about  when  they  were  having  a  buffalo  hunt  and  th< 
find  out  there  are  some  Black  Feet  Indians  in  their  te 
ritory.  Gray  Eagle  goes  ahead  and  tells  his  people  th; 
the  Black  Feet  are  coming.  The  other  Indian  that  b 
longs  to  the  Ogallalas  goes  to  his  camp  and  tells  him  tht 
will  help  him.  If  you  want  to  read  it,  you  can  get  it 
the  library.” 

I :  “The  name  of  the  book  that  I  know  is  True  Boy  by  Hinkl 
The  most  interesting  part  is  where  the  dog  had  been  lost  f( 
some  time.  His  master  had  gone  out  to  hunt  for  hin 
When  the  dog  got  back  to  camp  his  master  was  gon 
Everything  was  taken  but  a  big  piece  of  beef.  He  was  hur 
gry  so  he  took  that.  He  decided  he  would  go  into  tl 
woods.  There  he  met  a  bear.  He  had  quite  a  fight  wit 
this  bear  and  got  away  from  it,  and  the  bear  chased  hin 
Then  he  met  a  coyote  —  and  the  only  way  he  could  go  W£ 
toward  the  cliff,  and  then  he  started  that  way  and  found 
was  too  steep  to  jump,  so  he  turned  to  fight  the  coyote.  | 
you  want  to  know  what  happened,  you  can  read  the  stor 
yourself.” 

J:  uThe  Lost  Princess  of  Yucatan  is  about  a  little  Indian  gii 
called  Lupe  and  a  white  girl  called  Ann.  Ann’s  father  ha 
to  pay  a  mortgage  for  his  hacienda.  He  couldn’t  get  an 
money  to  pay  it  with.  Ann  and  Lupe  go  swimming  togethe 
one  day  and  find  a  trail  made  through  the  jungle.  The; 
gather  up  jade  beads  on  the  trail  and  take  them  to  Mr.  Wil 
liams  where  Ann  stays  when  she  goes  to  school.  Anothe 
time  they  find  a  golden  disc.  A  jeweler  friend  thinks  if  the; 
sell  the  jade  beads  and  the  gold  disc  they  will  bring  $5000 
But  it  will  take  longer  than  Ann’s  father  has  to  pay  off  hi 
mortgage  to  get  the  money  for  them.  If  you  want  to  fine 
out  how  he  came  out,  you  can  get  the  book  down  in  th< 
library.” 

A :  “Is  that  a  jungle  book ? ” 
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J :  “No,  it  isn’t  exactly  a  jungle  book,  but  it  talks  about  the 
jungles  down  in  Yucatan.” 

Teacher:  “How  many  have  learned  the  names  of  some  books 
this  morning  that  you  would  like  to  read?  Would 
you  like  to  know  something  more  about  these  books? 
You  can  get  them  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  library. 
Some  of  them  sounded  very  interesting.” 

j  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  lesson  follows  the  principles 
of  procedure  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  illustrates 
Iseveral  important  propositions  concerned  with  book  reports. 
In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  led  the  children  to  establish 
Standards  for  good  recommendations.  While  the  criteria 
suggested  by  them  do  not  form  a  complete  list  of  standards 
‘which  should  be  observed,  they  certainly  include  the  funda¬ 
mental  points.  A  complete  list  probably  would  include  the 
following  additional  suggestions :  (i)  hold  the  book  up  so 
all  can  see  it ;  (2)  tell  the  type  of  book  you  are  recommending ; 
'  (3)  recall  favorite  books  by  the  same  author ;  (4)  show  by  your 
attitude  that  you  are  interested  in  the  book  and  want  your 
(audience  to  become  interested  in  it;  (5)  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  everyone;  (6)  read  or  tell  interesting  parts  in  the 
!  book. 

Another  point  in  the  lesson  is  worth  considering.  During 
1  the  period  the  teacher  did  not  attempt  to  correct  errors  made 
by  pupils.  One  type  of  error  was  the  failure  to  tell  all  that 
!  should  be  told  about  a  book  in  recommending  it,  or  in  telling 
1  too  much  of  the  story.  Correction  of  these  mistakes  was 
reserved  for  a  period  outside  of  the  actual  giving  of  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  other  errors  were  language  errors.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  correction  of  these  belongs  to  the  program  in  oral 
*  composition  rather  than  to  literature  activities.  It  is  very 
important  that  attacks  upon  mechanical  difficulties  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  experiencing  of  literature. 

Finally,  the  teacher  gave  children  in  the  audience  oppor- 
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tunities  to  comment  upon  or  ask  questions  of  the  child  wh 
recommended  a  given  book.  This  is  essential  to  getting  th 
most  out  of  book  reports. 

Probably  some  book  reports  should  be  written.  A  give 
class  may  file  these  reports  on  small  cards  or  in  a  home-mad 
scrapbook,  to  be  used  by  any  pupil  when  he  wishes  to  discove 
what  other  children  think  about  a  given  book.  As  mentione< 
previously,  these  reports  should  be  brief,  including  only  sue 
matters  as  the  title,  the  author’s  name,  the  publisher,  a  fe\ 
comments,  and  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  the  book.  Thi 
procedure  insists  upon  the  elimination  of  the  artificial  an< 
useless  book  report  of  traditional  character. 

7.  Memorization  of  poetry.  At  least  three  different  types  o 
activities  should  be  used  in  teaching  poetry.  The  first  0 
these  is  the  oral  reading  of  poems  which  may  take  place  whei 
the  teacher  reads  aloud  to  the  pupils,  when  individual  childrei 
read  poems  aloud  to  the  class,  or  in  group  oral  reading.  Thes 
oral-reading  activities  are  preferable  for  the  simple  reason  tha 
most  poetry  can  be  better  experienced  when  it  is  read  aloud 
In  addition  there  are  times  when  poems  can  be  read  silently 
as  during  the  free-reading  activity  or  in  silent  reading  by  th< 
class.  In  all  these  five  activities  the  essential  purpose  is  th< 
enjoyment  of  poetry  through  reading  it  and  hearing  it  read 

The  third  type  of  activity  for  the  teaching  of  poetry  is  fount 
in  memorizing.  As  mentioned  previously,  every  teacher  0] 
literature  should  manage  to  get  a  considerable  amount  0 
poetry  memorized  by  the  child.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  a  certain  number  of  poems  is  to  be  assigned  as  a  task  foi 
the  pupil  to  learn  by  himself.  In  fact  the  teacher  must  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  get  the  child  to  want  to  memo 
rize  a  poem  because  he  likes  it,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
memorized  by  the  entire  class  and  the  teacher  acting  as  a  unit. 

The  poems  to  be  memorized  must  be  poems  that  are  worth 
memorizing  in  terms  of  literary  merit.  They  must  also  be 
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ii  uitable  for  memorization.  Children  should  not  be  encour- 
ijged  to  waste  time  memorizing  mediocre  poetry,  and  good 
oems  unsuitable  for  memorization  should  be  read  without 
a  ope  of  or  attempts  at  retention. 

I,  j  The  following  material  reports  an  illustrative  lesson  in 
memorizing  poetry  as  used  in  a  fourth  grade. 

The  children  arranged  their  desks  in  a  circle  as  an  informal 
!  group.  The  teacher  opened  the  period  by  saying  that  the  first 
few  minutes  would  be  spent  in  reciting  familiar  poems.  Two  or 
!  three  poems  were  repeated,  the  teacher  and  children  saying  them 
|  together. 

:  Then  the  teacher  introduced  three  short  poems  which  were 

|  partially  familiar  to  the  children.  As  she  read  each  poem  those 
children  who  could  said  them  with  her.  When  the  reading  was 
:  over,  the  teacher  told  where  the  poems  could  be  found,  and  sug- 
!  gested  that  all  children  who  had  not  learned  them  and  who 
wanted  to  do  so  might  spend  some  time  at  it  during  the  next 
few  days. 

The  teacher  then  said  that  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  spent 
|  in  memorizing  a  poem  they  had  heard  read  previously,  and 
j  which  they  all  seemed  to  like.  First,  the  teacher  read  the  whole 
poem  of  three  verses  while  the  children  listened.  As  she  read 
it  again  some  of  the  pupils  tried  to  say  it  with  her.  She  then 
!  read  and  reread  the  first  verse  as  the  children  said  the  lines  with 
|  her.  With  this  done  the  teacher  asked  for  volunteers  to  recite 
i  the  first  verse.  Several  pupils  made  the  attempt,  and  were 
j  helped  by  other  children.  Then  the  teacher  and  pupils  recited 
the  entire  verse  together  from  memory.  In  similar  fashion  the 
second  and  third  verses  were  attacked.  The  teacher  read  and 
reread  the  verse  as  the  children  said  it  with  her,  volunteers 
attempted  to  recite  the  verse  and  received  help  when  needed 
from  other  children,  and  the  entire  group  recited  the  verse  to¬ 
gether  from  memory.  When  each  verse  had  been  attacked,  the 
teacher  asked  for  volunteers  to  recite  the  whole  poem.  Several 
children  attempted  it  and  were  given  help  by  other  pupils.  The 
entire  group  then  recited  the  whole  poem  together.  At  the 
j  close  the  teacher  told  the  class  where  the  poem  could  be  found 
by  those  who  wished  to  learn  it  better. 
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A  summary  of  steps  taken  in  a  successful  plan  of  teaching 
the  memorization  of  a  poem  has  been  made  by  Macintosh/ 
In  presenting  this  summary  Miss  Macintosh  assumes  that  the 
poem  to  be  memorized  is  short  enough  to  be  handled  in  one 
period,  and  that  it  holds  strong  interest  appeal  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  children.  She  cautions  the  reader  that  ii 
necessary,  the  procedure  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
poem  and  situation  involved.  The  summary  steps  in  her 
suggested  procedure  are  as  follows  : 

1.  After  an  introduction  to  arouse  interest  the  teacher  reads 
the  poem  through  once  (to  the  class). 

2.  Teacher  reads  the  poem  through  again,  suggesting  that 
pupils  look  for  points  not  found  before. 

3.  Teacher  asks  someone  to  read  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
rhythm,  pictures,  or  some  other  quality.  Her  first  choice 
should  probably  be  the  best  reader  in  the  class. 

4.  Teacher  chooses  a  child  or  has  a  child  volunteer  to  read  to 
bring  out  humor,  story,  or  some  other  quality. 

5.  Teacher  has  still  a  third  reading  by  a  pupil,  setting  up  some 
other  purpose  for  which  the  reading  is  done. 

6.  The  teacher  reads  again,  letting  children  repeat  with  her 
parts  they  already  know. 

7.  Repeat  step  6. 

8.  Several  children,  not  all,  repeat  the  parts  they  know,  as 
individuals.  Other  children  may  be  asked  to  repeat  lines 
especially  liked. 

9.  At  this  step  the  teacher  may  allow  pupils  to  read  the  poem 
silently  from  the  book  or  from  the  board.  In  case  the  poem 
is  on  the  board  it  should  be  kept  covered  until  this  step  is 
reached. 

10.  Teacher  and  pupils  repeat  the  poem  once  more  together  in 
order  to  have  the  final  impression  one  of  pleasure  in  unity. 

11.  Following  this  period  of  memorization  “  the  teacher  needs  to 
provide  situations  in  which  the  poem  may  be  recalled  with 
pleasure.” 

1  Macintosh,  H.  “  Removing  the  Drudgery  from  the  Memorization  of  Poetry.” 
Elementary  English  Review,  December,  1927,  pp.  297-300.  Reprinted  from  Elementary 
English  Review  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publisher,  C.  C.  Certain. 
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Probably  a  summary  statement  of  certain  principles  in 
memorizing  poetry  should  be  made  at  this  point.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  following  :  (i)  no  child  should 
be  forced  to  memorize  a  poem ;  (2)  some  of  the  memorizing 
should  take  place  as  a  class  activity;  (3)  it  is  the  teacher’s 
business  to  do  her  best  to  make  the  child  experience  a  good 
and  suitable  poem  so  thoroughly  that  he  wants  to  memorize 
it ;  (4)  any  poem  to  be  memorized  must  be  a  poem  of  such  high 
literary  merit  that  it  is  worth  memorizing;  (5)  only  poems 
that  are  suitable  for  memorizing  should  be  memorized ;  (6)  in 
general  the  procedure  in  class  should  initiate  the  memorizing 
process,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  pupil  to  com¬ 
plete  it  if  he  so  desires;  (7)  memorization  must  never  be 
assigned  as  a  task,  but  to  be  successful  as  a  literature  activity 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  recreational  matter ;  (8)  poems  to 
be  memorized  by  all  pupils  must  possess  as  many  interest 
factors  as  possible. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  present  here  a  list  of  excellent  poems 
suitable  for  memorization.  Such  a  list  must  include  only  the 
good  and  suitable  poems  which  the  great  majority  of  children 
like,  and  it  must  be  broad  enough  to  care  for  individual  tastes. 
The  following  list  was  prepared  objectively  in  1930  by  Miss 
Mabel  Snedaker,  Extension  Division,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  It  is  based  upon  wide  classroom 
experience  with  many  poems  found  by  various  investigations 
to  hold  strong  interest-appeal  for  children.  No  claim  is  made 
that  the  list  is  complete.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  make 
additions  as  new  poems  of  good  quality  and  suitability  become 
available. 


Grade  One 


1.  White  sheep,  white  sheep 

2.  The  North  Wind  doth  blow 

3.  Wee  Willie  Winkie 

4.  Little  Robin  Redbreast 


Mother  Goose 
Mother  Goose 
Mother  Goose 
Mother  Goose 
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5- 

Bobby  Shafto 

Mother  Goose 

6. 

Girls  and  boys,  come  out  to  play 

Mother  Goose 

7- 

Halfway  down 

A.  A.  Milne 

8. 

Hoppity 

A.  A.  Milne 

9- 

The  little  turtle 

Vachel  Lindsay 

IO. 

The  Cupboard 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

ii. 

The  Huntsmen 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

12. 

Whole  Duty  of  Children 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

13- 

Time  to  Rise 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

14. 

A  Happy  Thought 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

i5- 

Bed  in  Summer 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

16. 

The  Swing 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

i7- 

Only  One  Mother 

Unknown 

18. 

Outside  the  Door 

Annette  Wynne 

19. 

The  House  Cat 

Annette  Wynne 

20. 

The  Mouse 

Chinese  Mother  Goose 

21. 

Dead  in  the  Cold 

Christina  Rossetti 

22. 

A  Frisky  Lamb 

Christina  Rossetti 

23- 

The  Woodpecker 

Elizabeth  Roberts 

24. 

The  Rabbit 

Elizabeth  Roberts 

25- 

The  Little  Elf  Man 

J.  K.  Bengs 

26. 

A  Farmer  Went  Riding 

Old  Folk  Rhyme 

27. 

Frogs  at  School 

George  Cooper 

28. 

Washday 

Ella  Preston 

29. 

Grasshopper  Green 

Unknown 

30- 

Evening  Song 

Fannie  S.  Davis 

3i- 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep 

Old  Lullaby 

32. 

Animal  Crackers 

Christopher  Morley 

33- 

The  Best  Game  the  Fairies  Play 

Rose  Fyleman 

34- 

The  Lost  Doll 

Charles  Kingsley 

35- 

Minnie  and  Winnie 

Alfred  Tennyson 

36. 

Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring 

Eugene  Field 

37- 

A  Humming  Bee 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller 

38. 

The  Robin 

Laurence  Tadema 

39- 

The  Rabbit 

Edith  King 

40. 

Cradle  Hymn  (to  be  sung) 

Martin  Luther 

41. 

Silent  Night  (to  be  sung) 

Franz  Gruber 

Grade  Two 

1. 

Jonathan  Jo 

A.  A.  Milne 

2. 

Vespers 

A.  A.  Milne 

3- 

The  Secret 

Jean  Ingelow 

4- 

The  New  Moon 

Eliza  Follen 
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5- 

Someone 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

6. 

The  Hens 

Elizabeth  Roberts 

7- 

Extremes 

J.  W.  Riley 

8. 

The  Raggedy  Man 

J.  W.  Riley 

9- 

Kentucky  Babe 

R.  H.  Buck 

IO. 

The  Moon’s  the  Northwind’s  Cooky 

Vachel  Lindsay 

ii. 

The  Elf  and  the  Dormouse 

Oliver  Herford 

12. 

The  Tree  Stands  Very  Straight 

Annette  Wynne 

13- 

The  Sea  That  Comes  to  Meet  My 

Hand 

Annette  Wynne 

14. 

Indian  Children 

Annette  Wynne 

i5- 

Baby  Seed  Song 

E.  Nesbit 

16. 

The  Sugar  Plum  Tree 

Eugene  Field 

i7- 

The  Birches 

W.  P.  Eaton 

18. 

The  Wind 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

19. 

My  Shadow 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

20. 

Where  Go  the  Boats 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

21. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

22. 

When  the  Sleepy  Man  Comes 

C.  D.  C.  Roberts 

23- 

Hiawatha’s  Chickens 

H.  W.  Longfellow 

24. 

Hiawatha’s  Brothers 

H.  W.  Longfellow 

25- 

The  Willow  Cats 

Margaret  Widdemer 

26. 

The  Dear  Old  Woman 

Christina  Rossetti 

27. 

The  Swallow 

Christina  Rossetti 

28. 

Milking  Time 

Christina  Rossetti 

29. 

Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers 

Christina  Rossetti 

3°- 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind 

Christina  Rossetti 

3i- 

A  Summer  Picture 

Florence  Hoatson 

32. 

October’s  Party 

George  Cooper 

33- 

The  Best  Game  the  Fairies  Play 

Rose  Fyleman 

34- 

There  Are  Fairies  at  the  Bottom  of 

Our  Garden 

Rose  Fyleman 

35- 

A  Fairy  Went  A-Marketing 

Rose  Fyleman 

36. 

Butterfly 

Hilda  Conkling 

37- 

The  Lord’s  Prayer 

The  Bible 

38. 

The  Brown  Thrush 

Lucy  Larcom 

39- 

The  Bluebird 

Mrs.  E.  H.  MiHer 

40. 

Daisies 

F.  D.  Sherman 

41. 

I’m  Glad 

Anonymous 

42. 

America  (to  be  sung) 

S.  F.  Smith 

43- 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (to  be 

sung) 

PhiUips  Brooks 
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Grade  Three 

I. 

Water  Noises 

Elizabeth  M.  Roberts 

2. 

The  Lion 

Hilaire  Belloc 

3- 

A  Sea-Song  from  the  Shore 

J.  W.  Riley 

4- 

A  Boy’s  Mother 

J.  W.  Riley 

5- 

Sea-Shell 

Amy  Lowell 

6. 

Rain  in  the  Night 

Amelia  Burr 

7- 

Windy  Nights 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

8. 

Foreign  Children 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

9- 

The  Lamplighter 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

IO. 

Young  Night  Thought 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

ii. 

A  Christmas  Folk-Song 

Lizette  W.  Reese 

12. 

Flying  Kite 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

13- 

Bees 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

14. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat 

Edward  Lear 

IS- 

A  Long  Time  Ago 

Elizabeth  Prentiss 

16. 

One,  Two,  Three 

H.  C.  Bunner 

i7- 

Nonsense  Rhymes  (The  Owl  and  the 

Eel  and  the  Warming  Pan) 

Laura  E.  Richards 

18. 

Hallowe’en 

Annette  Wynne 

19. 

Little  Folks  in  the  Grass 

Annette  Wynne 

20. 

The  Three  Foxes 

A.  A.  Milne 

21. 

The  Christening 

A.  A.  Milne 

22. 

The  Fairies  have  Never  a  Penny  to  Spend  Rose  Fyleman 

23- 

The  Night  Before  Christmas 

Clement  C.  Moore 

24. 

What  Is  Pink 

Christina  Rossetti 

25- 

Tired  Tim 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

26. 

The  Horseman 

W alter  De  La  Mare 

27. 

Kriss  Kringle 

Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

28. 

For  All  Little  Birds 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

29. 

A  Child’s  Grace 

Robert  Burns 

3°- 

I  Had  a  Little  Nut  Tree  (variations  of 

an  old  Nursery  Rhyme) 

Edith  Sitwell 

Si- 

The  Peddler’s  Caravan 

W.  B.  Rands 

32. 

The  Birth  of  Jesus 

St.  Luke  2  :  8-1 5  —  Bible 

33- 

The  Pasture 

Robert  Frost 

34- 

Indian  Lullaby 

Charles  Myall 

35- 

What  I  Like 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller 

36. 

The  Wonderful  World 

W.  B.  Rands 

37- 

I’d  Love  to  be  a  Fairy’s  Child 

Robert  Graves 

38. 

The  Day  Before  April 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

39- 

It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear  (to 

be  sung) 

Edmund  Hamilton  Sears 
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40. 

Deck  the  Hall  (to  be  sung) 

Old  English  Song 

41. 

A  Christmas  Carol  (to  be  sung) 

J.  G.  Holland 

42. 

Billy  Boy  (to  be  sung) 

American  Ballad 

Grade  Four 

I. 

A  Wish  Is  Quite  a  Tiny  Thing 

Annette  Wynne 

2. 

Alas !  Alack ! 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

3- 

Then 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

4- 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 

Unknown 

5- 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

6. 

An  Impetuous  Resolve 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

7- 

Brooms 

Dorothy  Aldis 

8. 

The  Grasshopper 

Vachel  Lindsay 

9- 

Pippa’s  Song 

Robert  Browning 

10. 

The  King’s  Breakfast 

A.  A.  Milne 

11. 

Roads 

Rachel  Field 

12. 

Seal  Lullaby 

Rudyard  Kipling 

13- 

April 

Sara  Teasdale 

14. 

Book  Houses 

Annie  Johnson 

IS- 

A  Song  for  Flag  Day 

W.  B.  Nesbit 

16. 

White  Birches 

Rachel  Field 

i7- 

The  Topsy  Turvy  World 

W.  B.  Rands 

18. 

Twenty-Third  Psalm 

Bible 

19. 

A  Strange  Wild  Song 

Lewis  Carroll 

20. 

Limericks : 

Edward  Lear 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  Tree 

There  was  a  Young  Lady  of  Norway 

There  was  an  Old  Man  Who  said  “ 

How” 

There  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  Beard 

21. 

The  Table  and  the  Chair 

Edward  Lear 

22. 

Cradle  Song 

Sarozina  Naidu 

23- 

Strictly  Germproof 

Arthur  Guiterman 

24. 

Fairy  Shipwreck 

F.  D.  Sherman 

25- 

Jog  on,  jog  on 

W.  Shakespeare 

26. 

The  Fairies 

William  Allingham 

27. 

A  Christmas  Carol  (God  Bless  the 

Master  of  This  House) 

Old  English  Carol 

28. 

Christmas  Everywhere 

Phillips  Brooks 

29. 

April  Rain 

Robert  Loveman 

30. 

Daisies 

Bliss  Carmen 

31- 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod 

Eugene  Field 

32. 

Sweet  and  Low 

Alfred  Tennyson 

33- 

Escape  at  Bedtime 

R.  L.  Stevenson 
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34- 

Duck’s  Ditty 

Kenneth  Grahame 

35- 

Pine  Needles 

W.  H.  Hayne 

36. 

Christmas  Bells  (to  be  sung) 

H.  W.  Longfellow 

37- 

Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing  (to  be 

sung) 

Charles  Wesley 

38. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  (to  be  sung) 

Francis  Scott  Key 

39- 

My  Heart’s  in  the  Highlands  (to  be 

sung) 

Robert  Burns 

40. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (to  be 

sung) 

English  Folk  Song 

Grade  Five 

1. 

Road-Song  of  the  Bandar-log 

Rudyard  Kipling 

2. 

Have  You  Never 

Frances  Faunce 

3- 

Faiz  Ulla 

Sarozini  Naidu 

4- 

The  Coin 

Sara  Teasdale 

5- 

The  Flag  Goes  By 

H.  H.  Bennett 

6. 

Nature’s  Friend 

W.  H.  Davies 

7- 

Primer  Lesson 

Carl  Sandburg 

8. 

Little  Orphant  Annie 

J.  W.  Riley 

9- 

Sunrise  and  Sunset 

Emily  Dickinson 

10. 

Father  William 

Lewis  Carroll 

11. 

Limericks : 

In  Quebec 

Rudyard  Kipling 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

0.  W.  Holmes 

12. 

The  Jumblies 

Edward  Lear 

13- 

A  Summer  Morning 

Rachel  Field 

14. 

I  Meant  to  Do  My  Work  Today 

Richard  Le  Gallienne 

IS- 

Trees 

Joyce  Kilmer 

16. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Psalm 

The  Bible 

17- 

The  Night  Will  Never  Stay 

Eleanor  Far  jeon 

18. 

Ghosts 

R.  K.  Munkittrick 

19. 

Fog 

Carl  Sandburg 

20. 

Days 

C.  W.  Baker 

21. 

A  Ballad  of  John  Silver 

John  Masefield 

22. 

A  Wanderer’s  Song 

John  Masefield 

23- 

Lettla  Guiseppina 

T.  A.  Daly 

24. 

Between  Two  Loves 

T.  A.  Daly 

25- 

Robinson  Crusoe’s  Story 

C.  E.  Carryl 

26. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Camel 

C.  E.  Carryl 

27. 

Jim  Jay 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

28. 

A  Tragic  Story 

W.  M.  Thackeray 

29. 

Barbara  Fritchie 

J.  G.  Whittier 
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30. 

While  Shepherds  Watch  Their  Flocks 

By  Night 

Nahum  Tate 

3i- 

As  Joseph  Was  A-Wankin 

Old  Christmas  Carol 

32. 

Mockery 

Katherine  Riggs 

33- 

The  Mysterious  Cat 

Vachel  Lindsay 

34- 

God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen  (to 

be  sung) 

Old  English  Song 

35- 

Robin  Hood,  Robin  Hood,  Said  Little 

John  (to  be  sung) 

Old  English  Song 

36. 

In  Summer  Time  When  Flowers  Do 

Spring  (to  be  sung) 

Old  English  Song 

37- 

Good  Morrow,  ’Tis  St.  Valentine’s 

Day  (to  be  sung) 

Old  English  Song 

38. 

Now  Is  the  Month  of  May  (to  be 

sung) 

Morley 

39- 

The  Campbells  Are  Coming  (to  be 

sung) 

Old  Scotch  March 

40. 

America  the  Beautiful  (to  be  sung) 

Katharine  Bates 

41. 

Oh,  Charlie  Is  My  Darling 

James  Hogg 

Grade  Six 

i. 

An  Indian  Summer  on  the  Prairie 

Vachel  Lindsay 

2. 

Birds’  Songs  in  Verse 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

3- 

Stars 

Sara  Teasdale 

4- 

The  Drum 

Grace  Moon 

5- 

Silver 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

6. 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

H.  W.  Longfellow 

7- 

Song  for  a  Little  House 

Christopher  Morley 

8. 

Loveliest  of  Trees 

A.  E.  Housman 

9- 

Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Eve¬ 

ning 

Robert  Frost 

10. 

Roadways 

John  Masefield 

11. 

Sea  Fever 

John  Masefield 

12. 

Do  You  Fear  the  Wind 

Hamlin  Garland 

13- 

A  Nautical  Ballad 

C.  E.  Carryl 

14. 

The  House  with  Nobody  in  It 

Joyce  Kilmer 

i5- 

The  Owl 

Alfred  Tennyson 

16. 

Gypsies 

Rachel  Field 

i7- 

Who  Hath  a  Book 

W.  D.  Nesbit 

18. 

A  Song  of  Sherwood 

Alfred  Noyes 

19. 

Hunting  Song 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

20. 

The  Duel 

Eugene  Field 

21. 

Jest  ’Fore  Christmas 

Eugene  Field 
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22.  The  Quangle  Wangle’s  Hat 

Edward  Lear 

23.  Carlotta’s  Indecision 

T.  A.  Daly 

24.  Da  Pup  Een  Da  Snow 

T.  A.  Daly 

25.  Meg  Merrilies 

John  Keats 

26.  Abou  Ben  Adhem 

Leigh  Hunt 

27.  Afternoon  on  a  Hill 

Edna  Millay 

28.  Oh  Captain !  My  Captain ! 

Walt  Whitman 

29.  I  Hear  America  Singing 

Walt  Whitman 

30.  A  Song  of  Summer 

Paul  Dunbar 

31.  Whoopee  Ti!  Ti!  Yo ! 

American  Cowboy  Balia 

32.  Psalm  121 

The  Bible 

33.  Written  in  March 

William  Wordsworth 

34.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

William  Shakespeare 

35.  MissT. 

Walter  De  La  Mare 

36.  Columbus 

Joaquin  Miller 

37.  Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

Robert  Browning 

38.  The  Little  Lost  Pup  (to  be  sung) 

Arthur  Guiterman 

39.  Get  Up  and  Bar  the  Door  (to  be  sung) 

40.  The  Three  Kings  of  Orient  (to  be 

Old  Ballad 

sung) 

J.  K.  Hopkins 

41.  Sir  Patrick  Spens  (to  be  sung) 

Old  Scotch  Ballad 

42.  The  First  Noel  (to  be  sung) 

Old  English  Carol 

43.  The  Hunt  Is  Up  (to  be  sung) 

44.  It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass  (to  be 

Old  English  Song 

sung) 

45.  The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray  (to  be 

William  Shakespeare 

sung) 

Old  Scotch  Ballad 

46.  The  Low-Backed  Car  (to  be  sung) 

Samuel  Lover 

47.  The  Old  Chisholm  Trail  (to  be  sung) 

American  Ballad 

8.  Singing  poetry.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  some  poetry  is  increased  when  it  is  sung.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  nursery  rhymes  and  ballads.  In  many 
schools  this  activity  is  cared  for  through  a  rich  program  in 
music,  and  is  frequently  administered  by  the  music  teacher 
rather  than  the  teacher  of  literature. 

At  times  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  a  nursery  rhyme  or 
ballad  after  the  poem  has  been  considered  as  a  unit  of  literature. 
The  teaching  of  the  song  is  entirely  a  matter  of  recreation  and 
is  handled  with  a  corresponding  technic.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poem  to  be  sung  may  be  a  strange  one.  In  such  cases 
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the  procedure  used  in  presenting  it  should  be  quite  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  introducing  new  poems  to  be  read.  Oc¬ 
casionally  simple  dramatizing  of  the  action  of  a  poem  during 
the  singing  is  fruitful  of  experience-getting. 

Following  are  some  of  the  sources  in  which  good  poetry 
set  to  music  can  be  found.  Sources  of  the  poems  suita¬ 
ble  for  singing  are  included  in  the  memory  list  on  pp. 
551-559: 

1.  Lomax,  J.  A.  Cowboy  Songs.  Sturges  and  Walton,  New 
York. 

2.  Farnsworth,  C.  H.  Grammar  School  Songs.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons';  New  York. 

3.  Gould,  S.  B.,  and  Shepherd,  H.  F.  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
West.  Patery  and  Willis,  London. 

4.  Krehbiel,  H.  E.  Afro-American  Folk  Songs.  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York. 

5.  Radcliffe- Whitehead,  J.  B.  Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for 
Children.  Oliver  Ditson,  New  York. 

6.  Rodeheaver,  H.  Plantation  Melodies.  Rodeheaver  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

7.  Homer,  S.,  and  Enright,  M.  Songs  from  Mother  Goose.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

8.  Moffat,  A.,  and  Le  Mair,  H.  Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 

9.  Moffat,  A.,  and  Le  Mair,  H.  Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago. 
David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 

10.  Elken,  R.,  Rontgen,  J.,  and  Le  Mair,  H.  Old  Dutch  Nursery 
Rhymes ,  David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 

9.  Dramatizing  literature.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  teaching  of  literature  proposed  in  this  volume  is  concerned 
with  getting  the  child  to  experience  or  re-live  the  poetry  or 
prose  he  reads.  Of  course  the  ability  to  engage  in  this  re¬ 
experiencing  apparently  is  dependent  upon  keen  imagination. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  promote  this  power  is  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  dramatization  of  literature,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  the  experience  related  more  real. 
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So  far  as  literature  is  concerned  there  are  at  least  three  types 
of  dramatization  to  be  considered.  These  are  :  (i)  dramatic 
reading  of  a  selection  by  groups  of  children ;  (2)  the  actua' 
performance  of  a  play  by  groups  of  children ;  and  (3)  puppet 
plays.  Each  of  these  types  has  its  own  values. 

Probably  the  commonest  form  of  dramatization  of  literature 
is  dramatic  reading.  A  large  share  of  the  stories  available  for 
children  lend  themselves  easily  to  this  activity.  Usually  the 
story  to  be  dramatized  is  first  read  as  a  literary  selection. 
Then  the  children  are  led  to  consider  it  for  purposes  of  dram-[| 
atization,  and  to  set  about  the  job  of  determining  such  thingsll 
as  the  number  of  characters  needed,  the  settings  required,  and 
the  pupils  to  carry  the  parts.  The  actual  dramatization  con¬ 
sists  of  the  reading  of  the  story  by  the  various  characters  in 
a  dramatic  setting  after  appropriate  preparation  has  been 
made  by  each  character. 

Frequently  in  the  intermediate  grades  and  occasionally  in 
the  primary  grades  the  pupils  present  actual  plays.  Many  of 
these  plays  are  familiar  stories  for  which  chosen  pupils  have 
memorized  the  parts  of  the  various  characters.  At  times  the 
plays  are  original  dramatizations  of  actual  experiences  of  the 
children,  or  original  writings  based  upon  familiar  stories  such 
as  “Robin  Hood.”  For  all  such  dramatizations  the  children 
frequently  plan  and  make  the  costumes  and  stage  settings. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  puppet  show  is  used  quite  com¬ 
monly.  Usually  the  children  construct  the  theater  and  toys. 
The  toy  actors  vary  all  the  way  from  a  mask  and  dress  used  on 
the  hand  to  jointed  figures  worked  by  strings.  These  actors 
may  be  of  the  marionette  type,  or  stiff  figures  handled  on  the 
stage  by  means  of  grooves  on  the  floor  or  pulleys.  These  toy 
figures  that  talk,  walk,  have  adventures,  fight,  and  run,  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  make  the  experiences  of  literature  real. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  been  used  hundreds  of  times  to 
dramatize  such  familiar  stories  as  The  Three  Bears,  Pinocchio, 
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Sleeping  Beauty,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Punch  and  Judy, 

!  various  adventures  in  the  life  of  Washington,  and  many  others. 
Teachers  can  get  much  help  concerning  the  construction  and 
use  of  puppets  and  toy  theaters  from :  (i)  Mclssac,  F.  The 
Tony  Sarge  Marionette  Book.  B.  W.  Huebsch  Company,  New 
York.  (2)  Smith,  Laura.  Puppet  Plays  for  Special  Days. 

1  March  Brothers,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  (3)  Warner,  Frances  L. 
Raggamuffin  Marionettes.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

There  are  several  principles  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
;  dramatization.  First,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
I  dramatizing  is  the  children’s  own  work.  It  must  be  the  child’s 
expression  of  the  story  as  he  sees  it,  not  as  the  teacher  thinks 
it  should  be.  Of  course  children  are  to  be  encouraged  to  be 
critical  of  their  proposals,  and  to  criticize  one  another’s  con¬ 
ception  of  how  a  given  event  or  character  is  to  be  expressed,  but 
the  dramatizing  must  depict  what  the  children  see  in  the  story 
rather  than  what  the  teacher  experiences. 

Whenever  possible  the  children  must  plan  the  dramatization 
under  the  sensible  guidance  of  the  teacher.  This  refers  to  such 
matters  as  the  selection  of  stories  to  be  dramatized,  the  design¬ 
ing  of  costumes,  the  planning  of  stage  settings,  the  making 
of  puppets,  and  the  like. 

Third,  the  teacher  needs  to  remember  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  produce  a  polished  drama.  To  do  this  invites 
certain  dangers.  It  frequently  consumes  more  time  than  the 
values  may  be  worth,  and  it  easily  defeats  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  the  child  to  express  what  he  experienced  in  the  story. 

Opportunities  should  be  utilized  to  have  the  children  present 
any  of  the  types  of  dramatization  before  adults  or  other  children 
who  are  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  story  dramatized. 
This  refers  to  the  use  of  such  occasions  as  special-day  pograms, 
school  assemblies,  and  visiting  days.  Here  again,  however, 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  teacher’s  anxiety  br  finished 
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performances  does  not  frighten  her  into  making  the  activity 
her  own. 

Fifth,  the  whole  activity  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  providing  for  reality.  Much  ado  about 
such  matters  as  elaborate  costumes,  settings,  and  the  like, 
may  create  so  much  machinery  and  decoration  that  the 
values  of  the  dramatizing  are  lost. 

Finally,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  all  available 
facilities  in  providing  an  actual  play.  The  art  teacher  with 
interested  pupils  can  do  much  to  make  the  stage  attractive 
in  terms  of  colors  and  properties.  The  music  teacher  can  see 
that  the  songs  in  the  play  are  handled  satisfactorily.  Boys  in 
shop  work  may  be  helpful  in  supplying  stage  properties.  In 
schools  where  various  departments  are  available  many  of 
them  may  be  called  upon  for  help  and  advice  in  producing  an 
actual  play. 

IV.  MEANS  OF  SECURING  INTEREST  IN 
LITERATURE 

It  is  most  important  for  the  teacher  to  make  every  provision 
possible  for  arousing  and  maintaining  interest  in  literature. 
In  addition  to  the  types  of  teaching  described  previously  in 
this  chapter,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  particularly 
helpful  for  this  purpose. 

1.  The  free-reading  table.  Every  room  should  have  a  free- 
reading  table  on  which  are  displayed  continuously  new  books 
and  children’s  magazines.  The  mere  presence  of  good  liter¬ 
ature  undoubtedly  aids  in  stimulating  interest.  However, 
onehnust  take  care  to  see  that  the  supply  of  materials  is  never 
allowed  to  grow  stale.  The  use  of  the  free-reading  table  and 
its  materials  were  discussed  previously  in  this  chapter. 

2.  The  bulletin  board.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  the 
bulletin  board  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  literature. 
Lists  of  n\w  and  attractive  stories  should  be  posted.  Lists 
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of  new  suitable  books  obtainable  in  the  room  or  school  library 
should  be  compiled  and  posted.  Likewise  lists  of  good  poems 
to  be  read  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  children  in  this 
way.  Where  available  the  use  of  paper  covers  of  new  books 
and  brief  printed  descriptions  constitute  good  material  for 
advertising  literature  to  children. 

3.  Children’s  reports.  Pupils  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  tell  other  children  about  new  stories,  books,  and  poems  they 
have  read.  When  handled  properly  this  procedure  should 

1  aid  greatly  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  both  the  audience 
and  the  speaker  in  literature. 

4.  Book  week.  Most  teachers  are  acquainted  with  book 
week  and  its  purposes.  Some  of  the  activities  which  may  be 
used  during  this  period  to  stimulate  interest  in  literature  are : 

|  (1)  dramatization  of  original  plays  concerning  books,  parts  of 
books,  and  stories ;  (2)  pantomimes  about  books ;  (3)  making 
book  lists  for  children  of  various  ages ;  (4)  book  recommen¬ 
dations  ;  (5)  exhibits  of  various  types  of  books ;  (6)  making 
posters  concerning  books ;  (7)  making  book  marks ;  (8)  dram- 
I  atization  of  the  proper  care  of  books.  While  these  and  various 
j  other  activities  may  be  emphasized  during  book  week,  there  is 
!  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  carried  on  during  the  entire 
1  year.  Suggestions  relative  to  book  week  may  be  obtained 
j  from :  (1)  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  25  W- 
!  33rd  Street,  New  York ;  (2)  Bureau  of  Education,  Wasbing- 
I  ton,  D.  C. ;  and  (3)  American  Library  Association,  86  E.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  Chicago. 

5.  Many  successful  teachers  employ  class  graphs  or  records 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  literature.  Some  of  these 
may  be  very  simple,  providing  merely  a  list  of  the  titles  of 

f  books,  stories,  or  poems  read  by  each  child.  Others  are  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  way  that  a  book  read  is  recorded  as  a  point 
1  in  a  game.  Some  teachers  use  a  large  chart  to  list  all  books 
read  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  others  keep  a  card  catalogue 
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in  which  is  recorded  the  books  read  by  each  child.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  all  records  and  charts  are  kept  attractive, 
and  that  they  emphasize  the  value  of  reading  good  literature 
rather  than  matters  of  an  artificial  nature. 

A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider  classroom 
procedures  in  teaching  literature.  In  the  first  section,  twenty- 
one  fundamental  propositions  or  principles  of  teaching  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  elementary  school  were  proposed.  Most  of  these 
principles  were  presented  as  applicable  to  any  of  the  types  of 
literature  activities  to  be  carried  out.  In  the  second  section 
the  different  types  of  literature  needed  in  the  classroom  were 
described  briefly.  Nine  different  types  of  literature  activities 
to  be  utilized  in  teaching  were  presented  in  the  third  section. 
A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  ways  by  which  interest  in 
literature  may  be  stimulated  closed  the  discussion.  There 
remains  now  only  a  consideration  of  the  work  type  of  oral 
reading  to  conclude  the  program  of  instruction  in  reading, 
and  to  this  the  concluding  chapter  will  be  devoted. 


CHAPTER  XV 


INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  WORK  TYPE  OF 
ORAL  READING 

i  Thus  far  the  discussion  of  instruction  in  reading  has  considered 
I  the  work  type  of  silent  reading  and  the  recreational  types  of 
I  silent  and  oral  reading.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter 
to  discuss  the  fourth  and  final  type  of  instruction  —  the  work 
type  of  oral  reading.  This  discussion  closes  our  consideration 
j  of  a  complete  program  in  reading. 

i.  What  is  the  present  status  and  value  of  oral  reading  in  the 
| elementary  school?  The  discussion  in  Chapters  VI  to  XII 
j  inclusive  emphasized  silent  reading.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 

■  but  such  emphasis  does  not  mean  that  oral  reading  is  not 
|  important.  In  fact,  it  is  imperative  that  the  right  sort  of  oral 
i  reading  be  taught. 

I  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  oral  reading  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  program  in  most  elementary  schools.  Indeed, 
it  may  yet  be  so  in  some  quarters.  But  such  oral  reading  as 
it  was !  Usually  in  a  given  lesson  the  teacher  first  saw  that 
each  pupil  had  his  reader  opened  to  a  given  selection.  After 
a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  author  or  the  selection, 
she  called  upon  some  pupil  to  read.  Without  preparation 
the  child  stood  by  his  seat  or  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  read 
aloud  until  the  teacher  told  him  to  stop.  The  rest  of  the  class 
was  admonished  to  listen,  to  watch  for  errors,  and  to  keep  the 
place.  When  the  reader  finished,  other  pupils  were  asked  to 
criticize  the  performance,  and  usually  the  perfunctory  criti¬ 
cisms  offered  had  to  do  with  only  artificial  and  academic  items. 
With  final  warnings  from  the  teacher  the  reader  was  told  to 
try  to  do  better  the  next  time,  and  to  pay  attention.  Then 
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the  next  child  was  called  to  read,  and  the  process  was  repeatell 
over  and  over  again  until  the  period  closed.  i 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  such  procedure  is  that  it  was  all 
artificial  and  useless  creation  of  the  school.  It  certainly  wa 
not  oral  reading.  Often  it  involved  no  meaning.  Alway 
there  was  no  sensible  reason  for  the  reader  to  read  aloud  o 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  listen  to  him.  There  was  no  moti 
vation,  and  but  slight  interest.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  th 
discovery  of  minor  and  artificial  errors. 

By  1920  the  drive  against  oral  reading  was  well  startec 
Most  of  this  opposition  was  the  result  of  research  which  dis 
covered  that  silent  reading  was  needed  much  more  than  ora 
reading  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  that  it  was  more  economica 
and  effective.  Consequently  school  authorities  campaigne< 
enthusiastically  for  silent  reading,  and  it  rapidly  became  on 
of  the  most  important  jobs  to  be  carried  out  in  the  elementar; 
school. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  zeal  for  silent  reading  in  som 
quarters  threw  oral  reading  into  the  discard.  As  long  as  thi 
reading  was  the  perfunctory  sort  of  thing  no  harm  was  done 
but  when  schools  began  to  eliminate  all  oral  reading  from  thei 
curricula,  the  situation  took  on  a  different  aspect.  As  ; 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  sensible  reason  for  eliminating  ora 
reading  from  the  school.  As  mentioned  previously  the  researcl 
which  has  shown  that  silent  reading  is  more  important  thai 
oral  reading  merely  means  that  it  is  more  important  for  th< 
child  to  learn  to  read  well  silently  than  to  read  well  orally 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate  that  the  child  should  no 
learn  to  read  aloud. 

Indeed,  the  right  sort  of  oral  reading  should  be  taught  becaus( 
it  has  values  in  its  own  right.  In  the  first  place,  a  study  of  th( 
reading  situations  of  life  and  the  results  of  actual  surveys 
show  that  people  do  read  orally  at  times,  and  that,  althougl 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is  not  great,  it  is  ofter 
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crucial.1  Obviously,  this  means  that  oral  reading  must  be 
taught  in  order  to  prepare  children  to  engage  successfully  in 
the  oral-reading  activities  of  life.  It  must,  however,  be  the 
kind  of  oral  reading  that  people  actually  need.  There  is  no 
i  room  for  the  artificial  sort  of  thing. 

Second,  good  oral  reading  is  essential  to  the  complete  getting 
of  experience  from  many  literary  selections.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  poetry,  most  of  which  must  be  read  aloud  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  If  for  no  other  reason,  oral  reading  should 
be  taught  as  a  means  of  getting  the  most  out  of  certain  types  of 
literature. 

Probably  a  third  possible  value  should  be  mentioned. 
Training  in  useful  oral  reading  may  help  in  developing  better 
habits  of  speech  in  terms  of  clear  enunciation  and  pronunciation, 
pleasing  voice,  and  the  like.  When  one  observes  the  slothful 
speech  among  many  American  people  of  the  present  day  it 
seems  no  more  than  right  to  hope  that  the  school  should  attempt 
to  raise  the  contemporary  standards.  While  this  certainly 
is  not  the  chief  function  of  oral  reading,  there  is  some  probabil¬ 
ity  that  it  has  a  worthy  contribution  to  make  to  this  problem.2 

Today  the  modern  school  does  not  teach  the  perfunctory 
sort  of  oral  reading  used  so  commonly  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
Neither  does  it  make  the  mistake  of  eliminating  all  oral  reading 
from  its  course  of  study.  In  fact  it  takes  considerable  care  to 
see  that  children  learn  to  read  aloud  in  situations  quite  similar 
to  the  oral-reading  situations  of  life  outside  the  school.  It 
insists  further  that  the  materials  used  be  identical  with  those 
used  in  life,  and  that  all  such  reading  be  done  in  the  light  of  real 
and  sensible  purposes. 

1  See  Chapter  III. 

2  For  examples  of  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  need  for  and  values  of  oral 

reading,  see:  (i)  Gray,  C.  T.  “The  Purpose  and  Values  of  Oral  Reading  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Upper  Grades  in  the  Elementary  School.”  Elementary  School  Journal,  January, 
1929,  pp.  335-343.  (2)  Baker,  F.  T.  “The  Case  for  Oral  Reading.”  Elementary 

English  Review,  May,  1928,  pp.  132-134. 
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As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  such  oral  reading  is  necessarily  oflj 
two  types :  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  reading,  and  the  work 
type  of  oral  reading.  The  former  includes  much  of  the  oral 
reading  which  occurs  incidentally  with  the  development  of 
comprehension  in  the  primary  grades,  as  described  in  Chapters 
VI  and  VII.  Its  chief  usefulness,  however,  is  concerned  with 
individual  and  group  oral  reading  of  literature  throughout  all 
the  grades.  As  presented  in  Chapter  XIV,  its  chief  purpose 
is  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  tastes  and  interests  in 
good  literature.  It  has  little  if  anything  to  do  at  any  stage 
with  the  development  of  the  more  technical  and  mechanical 
aspects  of  oral  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  training  children  to  read  aloud  in  those 
situations  in  which  one  reads  to  give  others  information.  Its 
purposes  and  methods  are  distinctly  different  from  those  to  be 
employed  in  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  reading.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  technic  of  oral  reading,  rather  than 
with  tastes  and  interests  in  literature.  The  methods  are 
essentially  drill  methods  rather  than  appreciation  methods. 
In  general,  the  whole  job  is  a  work  job  and  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  and  child  should  be  a  work  attitude. 

A  small  amount  of  the  oral  reading  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  comprehension  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  of  the 
work  type,  but  never  to  the  point  where  experience-getting  is 
cloaked  by  the  mechanics  of  oral  reading.  The  major  func¬ 
tion  of  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  is  to  serve  as  a  program 
in  its  own  right  in  the  formation  of  important  skills  and 
attitudes  essential  to  good  oral  reading. 

2.  What  are  the  abilities  to  be  taught  in  the  work  type  of  oral 
reading  ?  As  indicated  above,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
work  type  of  oral  reading  is  to  provide  pupils  with  the  more  or 
less  mechanical  and  technical  abilities  required  in  good  oral 
reading.  Most  of  the  abilities  are  not  taught  in  connection 
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with  the  program  in  comprehension  because  they  are  not 
needed  in  understanding  material  read.  There  is  no  direct 
attack  upon  them  in  the  recreatory  type  of  oral  reading  be¬ 
cause  such  procedure  endangers  the  purposes  of  instruction  in 
literature.  Consequently  all  practice  lessons  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  skills  and  attitudes 
peculiar  to  good  oral  reading  are  reserved  for  the  program  in 
work  type  oral  reading. 

An  analysis  of  good  oral  reading  will  show  partially  the 
abilities  required  to  engage  in  this  activity  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success.  These  abilities  naturally  represent  the 
objectives  of  instruction  in  work  type  oral  reading.  Among 
them  are  the  following : 

1.  The  ability  to  understand  what  is  read.  This  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  comprehension,  involving  such  basic  reading 
abilities  as  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  the  ability 
to  recognize  words,  proper  eye-movements,  etc.  Inasmuch 
as  this  was  discussed  fully  in  Chapters  VI-VIII  inclusive  it 
will  not  be  considered  further  in  the  present  discussion. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  factors  that  result  in  effective  oral  read¬ 
ing. 

3.  The  ability  to  enunciate  clearly. 

4.  The  ability  to  pronounce  important  words  correctly. 

5.  The  ability  to  read  with  a  pleasing  voice. 

6.  Absence  of  mannerisms. 

7.  Use  of  proper  posture  during  reading. 

8.  Proper  attitude  toward  one’s  audience. 

9.  The  ability  to  select  material  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
and  circumstances. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  the  purpose  the  material  is  to  serve. 

11.  The  ability  to  convey  the  author’s  meaning. 

12.  A  knowledge  of  sources  of  good  things  to  be  read  aloud. 

3.  The  relation  between  comprehension  and  the  work  type  of 
oral  reading.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  list  of  abilities, 
instruction  in  the  work  type  of  oral  reading  presupposes 
training  in  comprehension.  The  development  of  this  fun- 
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damental  power  was  considered  in  Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive. 
Consequently  the  discussion  of  this  chapter  refers  only  to  the 
development  of  those  abilities  in  addition  to  comprehension 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  work  type  of  oral  reading.  Inasmuch 
as  there  can  be  no  valuable  program  in  the  work  type  of  oral 
reading  without  the  development  of  comprehension,  the 
following  discussion  assumes  that  the  activities  proposed  in 
Chapters  V  to  VIII  inclusive  for  developing  comprehension 
are  occurring  simultaneously  with  those  proposed  in  this 
chapter  for  the  work  type  of  oral  reading. 

4.  What  different  types  of  activities  or  lessons  may  he  used  in 
teaching  work  type  oral  reading?  At  least  eight  types  of 
activities  or  practice  lessons  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  the 
various  abilities  peculiar  to  good  oral  reading.  Most  of 
these  are  suitable  for  use  in  any  of  the  first  six  grades.  A  brief 
description  of  them  follows : 

(1)  Group  practice  lessons.  In  this  activity  each  pupil  is 
furnished  with  either  a  duplicate  copy  of  material  or  an 
individual  selection  to  be  read.  Standards  for  good  oral 
reading  are  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  class  as  a  means  for 
evaluating  performances.  Various  pupils  read  aloud  in  the 
light  of  one  or  more  oral-reading  standards.  Errors  or  weak¬ 
nesses  are  diagnosed  and  the  class  offers  suggestions  as  to  ways 
in  which  the  reading  of  each  pupil  may  be  improved. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  two  or  three  important  items 
involved  in  this  type  of  activity.  First,  standards  for  good 
reading  must  be  established.  These  are  to  represent,  however, 
the  qualities  of  oral  reading  which  really  make  a  difference, 
and  the  children  must  see  that  they  are  important.  They 
must  not  deal  with  inconsequential  matters  found  so  commonly 
in  traditional  oral-reading  activities,  most  of  which  are  utterly 
meaningless  to  the  child. 

Suitable  standards  for  good  oral  reading  were  discussed  in 
Section  III  of  Chapter  XIV.  It  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  that  the  establishment  of  these  standards  and  the 
provision  for  practice  lessons  in  which  attention  is  directed  at 
the  improvement  of  oral  reading  should  be  within  the  province 
of  the  work  type  of  oral  reading.  As  described  in  Chapter 
XIV,  these  standards  are  merely  recalled  and  applied  in  rec- 
reatory  oral  reading  without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  qual- 
jj  ity  of  oral  reading  as  such. 

Second,  the  reading  must  always  be  done  in  the  light  of  a 
given  purpose.  One  practice  lesson  may  deal  with  attempts 
|  to  improve  the  reading  voice.  Another  may  deal  with  the 
j  elimination  of  mannerisms.  Others  may  center  upon  such 
i  matters  as  enunciation,  the  reader’s  attitude  toward  the 
I  audience,  and  ability  to  show  interest  in  the  material  read.  In 
|  all  such  activities  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  the  audience 
i  is  directed  at  excellency  of  performance,  and  the  use  of  definite 
purposes  encourages  the  presence  of  the  audience  attitude. 

Third,  criticisms  made  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  relative  to 
any  given  child’s  reading  must  not  sink  into  triteness  and 
superficiality.  Valuable  criticisms  will  always  consist  of 
helpful  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  they  will  be  made 
in  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  reading  was  done. 
Obviously,  such  helps  will  deal  only  with  things  that  really 
make  a  difference  in  oral  reading.  This  means  that  the  teacher 
and  pupils  must  consider  the  type  of  criticisms  or  suggestions 
that  will  be  the  most  helpful  to  the  reader. 

Fourth,  follow-up  lessons  must  be  utilized.  This  means  that 
such  lessons  must  occur  frequently  enough  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  become  conscious  of  improvement  in  performance.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  lesson  of  this  type  could  be  used  to  advantage  every 
two  weeks. 

(2)  Individual  practice  lessons.  Occasionally  activities  may 
be  utilized  in  which  individual  children  with  particularized 
difficulties  in  oral  reading  read  before  the  class.  Usually  each 
of  these  pupils  tells  the  class  the  particular  phase  of  reading 
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which  he  has  been  trying  to  improve,  and  asks  for  criticisn 
and  help.  At  the  completion  of  his  reading  the  teacher  am 
pupils  offer  suggestions  and  encouragement.  Such  lesson 
should  be  governed  by  the  principles  suggested  for  the  preced 
ing  lesson. 

(3)  Preparation  practice  lessons.  Frequently  a  given  clas 
meets  the  need  of  preparing  for  the  reading  of  a  story,  a  play 
or  other  material  before  another  class  or  a  school  assembly 
Such  preparation  involves  a  practice  lesson  in  oral  reading 
When  once  the  selection  to  be  read  has  been  chosen,  prepa 
ration  for  the  performance  must  take  place.  With  standard 
for  oral  reading  in  mind,  the  various  children  read  their  part 
before  the  class.  The  job  of  the  audience  is  to  suggest  improve 
ments  which  may  be  made  to  increase  the  effectiveness  o 
performance.  Such  practice  activities  are  quite  similar  to  th( 
illustrative  lesson  reported  on  pages  539-540. 

(4)  Comprehension  practice  lessons.  It  is  important  t( 
utilize  comprehension  exercises  which  involve  oral  reading  o 
appropriate  information.  In  such  work  each  member  of  the 
class  is  furnished  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  reading  material 
The  exercise  consists  of  the  teacher’s  setting  problems  on  whicl 
the  children  gather  information.  As  a  pupil  finds  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  he  reads  it  aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
The  other  pupils  may  criticize  his  selection  of  the  material  reac 
in  the  light  of  appropriate  standards. 

(5)  Drill  lessons.  Occasionally  practice  exercises  shoulc 
be  given  to  those  pupils  who  need  attention  in  connection  with 
such  matters  as  enunciation,  pronunciation,  voice,  and  the 
like.  Such  activities  will  provide  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
really  technical  aspects  of  oral  reading.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  at  this  point  to  reproduce  illustrative  exercises.  Con¬ 
crete  suggestions  may  be  found  in  :  (1)  Barrows,  S.  English 
Pronunciation  for  Foreigners.  University  Book  Store,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  (2)  Birmingham,  A.,  and  Krapp,  G.  P.  First 
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Lessons  in  Speech  Improvement.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  (3)  Blanton,  M.  G.,  and  Blanton,  S.  Speech 
Training  for  Children.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

(6)  Practice  lessons  in  sight  reading.  At  least  occasionally 
people  meet  the  need  of  reading  aloud  a  given  piece  of  im 
formational  or  literary  material  which  they  have  not  read 
before.  This  is  true  of  both  adults  and  children.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  some  value  in  providing  special  opportunities 
for  children  to  read  at  sight  simple  stories  and  poems  or  inter¬ 
esting  and  appropriate  informational  material.  Obviously 
the  audience  attitude,  must  be  maintained,  and  the  pupils 
must  offer  useful  suggestions  for  the  reader’s  improvement. 
Probably  the  item  of  greatest  importance  in  all  sight  reading 
is  that  the  material  read  must  be  simple,  involving  no  reading 
difficulties  for  the  pupil  who  does  the  reading.  Only  when  such 
is  the  case  can  the  child  develop  important  qualities  of  good 
sight  reading. 

(7)  Opportunities  for  oral  reading  of  informational  material 
in  connection  with  other  school  activities  should  be  utilized. 
Frequently  class  discussions  in  teaching  the  content  subjects 
center  around  debatable  points.  Obviously  the  settlement  of 
such  disputes  depends  partially  upon  the  gathering  of  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  problem.  Such  material  should  be  read 
aloud  to  the  class.  Likewise  the  completion  of  various  types 
of  projects,  dramatizations,  and  other  activities  requires  in¬ 
formation  to  be  gained  from  printed  sources.  All  such  situa¬ 
tions  constitute  normal  opportunities  for  the  use  of  work  type 
oral  reading. 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  six  types  of  practice  lessons  and  the 
provision  for  oral  reading  in  connection  with  other  school  ac¬ 
tivities,  as  described  above,  the  complete  program  in  work  type 
oral  reading  will  include  the  teaching  of  certain  appropriate 
knowledges  and  attitudes.  For  the  most  part  these  knowl¬ 
edges  and  attitudes  should  be  presented  through  informal 
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discussion  and  dramatization,  and  applied  later  in  all  pertinent 
oral  reading.  The  most  important  of  these  jobs  are : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  where  to  find  good  things  to  read.  This  will 
be  done  largely  through  making  a  wide  variety  of  material 
available,  and  explaining  sources  to  children. 

2.  An  understanding  of  why  it  is  frequently  important  to  he 
acquainted  with  the  material  to  he  read,  and  the  purpose  which 
it  is  to  serve.  This  will  be  handled  through  discussion  and 
suggestions  by  the  children,  and  by  demonstrating  reading 
when  the  reader  has  this  knowledge  and  when  he  does  not. 

3.  A  realization  of  the  importance  of  selecting  material  to  read 
aloud  that  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  audience.  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  children  and  dramatization  of  reading  appro¬ 
priate  and  inappropriate  material  should  be  utilized. 

4.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  factors  that  make  for  good  oral 
reading.  This  will  be  developed  largely  through  informal 
discussion  and  by  application  of  established  standards  to 
various  oral  reading  activities. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the  proper  attitude 
toward  one's  audience.  Informal  discussion  by  pupils  should 
be  used  to  develop  this  knowledge. 

5.  How  may  the  teaching  of  work  type  oral  reading  he  spread 
over  the  grades  ?  Under  normal  conditions  instruction  in  the 
type  of  reading  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  begin  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  grade,  and  should  continue  through 
the  elementary  school.  This  refers  to  all  the  abilities  peculiar 
to  work  type  oral  reading  as  listed  on  page  569. 

In  the  lower  grades  such  training  must  not  be  initiated  until 
the  jobs  in  comprehension  are  well  under  way.  At  least  the 
pupil  must  have  learned  to  read  for  meaning.  From  the  second 
and  third  grades  through  the  intermediate  period  the  various 
types  of  activities  in  work  type  oral  reading  are  suitable. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  in  most  cases  all 
such  activities  are  carried  out  within  the  limits  of  reading  for 
meaning,  and  that  the  materials  to  be  read  are  suited  to  the 
child’s  ability. 
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6.  What  materials  will  he  needed  for  classroom  use  in  work 
type  oral  reading  ?  In  general  the  materials  needed  for  class- 

j  room  activities  in  work  type  oral  reading  should  include : 
(i)  the  more  or  less  technical  materials;  (2)  informational 
reading  matter ;  and  (3)  some  literary  material.  The  technical 
1  material  will  include  such  items  as  enunciation  drills,  and  lists 
i  of  commonly  mispronounced  words  collected  by  the  teacher 
I  in  terms  of  errors  made  by  her  pupils.  The  informational 
material  should  include  types  of  things  that  people  actually 
j  read  aloud  to  give  others  information.  Reports,  minutes  of 
;  meetings,  announcements,  advertisements,  directions,  and 
descriptions  used  in  connection  with  school  work  are  suitable. 

,  In  addition,  factual  material  used  in  connection  with  other 
j  school  subjects  should  be  available.  The  literary  material  will 
S  include  stories,  plays,  and  the  like. 

The  technical  material  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
j,  fifth  type  of  practice  lesson  described  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  topic.  The  informational  material  will  be  particularly 
,  suitable  for  the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  types 
1  of  practice  lessons.  The  literary  material  may  be  used  best 
:  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  types  of  lessons. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  materials  needed  include : 
(1)  one  set  of  duplicate  copies  of  a  factual  book  for  use  in 
I  connection  with  the  first,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
|  types  of  practice  lessons;  (2)  one  set  of  duplicate  copies  of  a 
literary  book  for  the  first,  second,  sixth,  and  seventh  types ; 
’  (3)  single  copies  of  factual  books  for  the  second,  sixth,  and 
\  seventh  types ;  (4)  single  copies  of  literary  books  for  the 
\  second  and  sixth  types ;  (5)  practice  exercises  and  lists  of  ap¬ 
propriate  words  for  the  fifth  type  of  lesson ;  and  (6)  special 
materials  such  as  minutes,  announcements,  and  directions  for 
!  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  types. 

7.  What  material  is  available  for  adequate  measurement  of 
achievement  in  work  type  oral  reading  ?  The  only  widely  used 
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tests  for  oral-reading  ability  are  those  constructed  by  Gray.1 
The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  test  consists  of  a  series 
of  twelve  paragraphs  of  increasing  difficulty.  It  may  be  used 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  how  far  a  given  pupil  has  advanced  in  oral-reading 
ability.  It  is  administered  individually. 

The  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  include 
sets  of  passages  at  four  levels  of  difficulty.  Set  I  is  suitable 
for  the  first  grade ;  Set  II,  for  the  second  and  third  grades ; 
Set  III,  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades ;  and  Set  IV,  for  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Each  set  consists  of  five 
tests  of  approximately  the  same  difficulty.  The  entire  test  is 
administered  individually,  and  the  scoring  is  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  analysis  of  a  given  pupil’s  specific  oral  reading 
difficulties  is  made  preparatory  to  remedial  instruction.  These 
tests  may  be  used  not  only  for  purposes  of  minute  diagnosis, 
but  also  for  the  measurement  at  frequent  intervals  of  progress 
in  accuracy  and  rate  of  oral  reading. 

8.  Standards  of  achievement  in  oral  reading.  The  National 
Committee  has  proposed  desirable  standards  of  achievement  in 
oral  reading  at  various  levels.2  These  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  five  divisions  or  periods  of  development  in  a  reading 
program,3  and  refer  to  pupils  who  have  made  satisfactory 
progress.  They  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  At  the  completion  of  the  second  period  of  training  or  the 
first  grade,  the  pupil  “reads  aloud  clearly,  naturally,  and 
in  thought  units  rather  than  in  individual  words.”  The 
standard  score  on  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading 
Paragraphs  is  31.  The  desirable  standard  is  40. 

1  (x)  Gray,  W.  S.  The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs.  Public  School  Publishing 

Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1928. 

(2)  Gray,  W.  S.  The  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1928. 

2  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  44-45 ;  54-55 ;  62-64.  National  Society 
£er  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 

3  See  Chapter  V. 
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(2)  At  the  completion  of  the  third  period  of  training  or  the 
third  grade  the  pupil  is  “able  to  read  orally  at  sight  with 
ease  and  effective  expression,  provided  the  materials  as¬ 
signed  do  not  contain  word  difficulties  or  difficulties  of 
meaning.’’  The  standard  scores  on  the  Gray  Standardized 
Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  are  43  and  46  for  the  second  and 
third  grades  respectively.  The  desirable  standards  are  45 
and  50. 

(3)  At  the  completion  of  the  fourth  period  of  training  or  the 
sixth  grade  the  pupil  approximates  “maturity  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  habits  of  reading  such  as  ...  a  wide  eye-voice 
span  in  oral  reading,  ...”  The  sixth-grade  standard 
score  on  the  Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs 
is  48.  The  desirable  standard  is  65. 

A  CLOSING  STATEMENT 

The  present  chapter  closes  this  discussion  of  the  improvement 
|  of  instruction  in  reading  and  literature  in  the  elementary  school. 
A  sincere  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  reading  program 
that  must  necessarily  be  of  broad  scope  in  order  to  meet  the 
j  demands  of  modern  life.  In  Chapters  V  to  VIII,  inclusive,  the 
teaching  of  reading  as  most  people  conceive  of  it  was  discussed 
j  in  some  detail.  In  addition,  Chapters  IX-XII,  inclusive, 

;  attempted  to  present  in  considerable  detail  instructional 
;  problems  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  those  additional 
1  reading  abilities  which  one  must  have  in  order  to  solve  crucial 
:  problems  through  reading,  and  which  are  absolutely  basic  to 
!  the  child’s  real  success  in  school  achievement.  The  matter  of 
developing  an  abiding  interest  in  reading  a  wide  variety  of 
j  good  things  was  considered  chiefly  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

;  Finally,  the  job  of  teaching  the  child  to  read  aloud  interest- 
I  ingly  was  discussed  in  Chapters  XIV  and  XV. 

This  program  is  not  too  ambitious.  It  can  be  carried  out. 

;  We  ought  to  give  the  child  a  chance.  We  ought  to  teach  him 
how  to  read  as  it  is  conventionally  understood,  but  we  should 
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go  further.  We  ought  to  teach  him  how  to  use  reading  as  a 
study  tool,  and  we  certainly  should  give  him  permanent  in¬ 
terests  in  and  desirable  tastes  for  many  different  types  of  good 
reading  material. 

The  writer  is  not  ashamed  of  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
importance  of  teaching  the  child  to  read ;  the  preservation  of 
the  values  of  life  and  the  improvement  of  the  present  social 
order  demand  it.  Nor  is  he  afraid  of  being  called  old-fashioned. 
In  fact  he  is  willing  and  glad  to  say  that  it  is  time  for  some 
educational  people  to  quit  bickering  about  terms  and  fly-by- 
night  proposals.  When  we  once  do  a  good  job  of  teaching  the 
child  to  read  there  will  be  more  worlds  to  conquer  and  more 
time  to  consider  lesser  things. 
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criteria  for  in  relation  to  preparation 
for  reading,  102-104 

Eye  movements,  meaning  of,  2 12-2 13; 
characteristics  of  in  effective  read¬ 
ing,  2 13-2 14;  research  in,  212,  213; 
relation  to  speed,  213;  relation  to 
comprehension,  213;  characteristics 
of  in  poor  reading,  214-215;  types  of 
movements,  213;  implications  of 
relative  to  teaching,  215-216;  means 
of  improving,  216-218,  265,  311;  not 
a  fundamental  cause  of  poor  read¬ 
ing,  218 

Farnsworth,  B.  K.,  on  reading  habits 
of  adults,  26 

Fay,  L.  E.,  on  program  in  locating  in¬ 
formation,  378 

Fennell,  E.,  on  word  meanings,  185 

First  grade,  importance  of  beginning 
work  in  comprehension,  126;  instruc¬ 
tional  activities  in  developing  com¬ 
prehension,  137-138;  classification  of 
children  in,  12  7-134;  variation  among 
pupils,  128;  limitations  of  grouping 
in,  132;  objectives  of  training  in 
comprehension,  134-135;  continuing 
preparatory  training,  138-139;  first 
informal  lessons,  139-165;  incidental 
reading  in,  166-170;  developing  sight 
vocabulary  in,  180-187;  introducing 
book  reading,  170-180;  training  in 
attacking  strange  words,  188-208; 
book  reading  lessons  in,  209-21 1; 
improving  eye  movements  in,  216- 
218;  use  of  comprehension  drill 
exercises  in,  218-221;  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  speed  during,  221-223 !  de¬ 
creasing  lip  movement  in,  223-225; 
use  of  seat  work  in,  225-227;  types  of 
informal  comprehension  tests  for, 
230-232;  standard  tests  in  compre¬ 
hension  for,  233-235;  uses  of  stand¬ 
ard  tests  in,  232-233;  uses  of  informal 
comprehension  tests  in,  228-229; 
standards  of  achievement  for,  235- 
237;  program  in  locating  information 
in,  339;  program  in  selecting  and 
evaluating  material,  385;  program 
in  organization,  410-41 2;  program 
in  retention,  452-453;  types  of 
literature  activities  for,  528-560; 


book  lists  for,  510-513;  program  in 
work  type  oral  reading,  570-574 
First  reader,  lessons  in,  209-21 1;  con¬ 
tent  of,  210 

Fisher,  E.,  quotations  from,  356,  360, 
367,  368,  369,  396,  397 
Flaherty,  M.  C.,  on  the  use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  378 

Flash  cards,  types,  82;  uses,  82,  186, 
217,  219,  222,  225,  263,  265,  266,  311, 
312,  449 

Fleming,  C.,  on  relation  between  read¬ 
ing  and  school  achievement,  38 
Free  reading,  uses  of,  187,  266,  313;  and 
improvement  of  eye  movements,  217, 
218;  and  decreasing  of  lip  movement, 
224,  225,  266;  meaning  of,  540;  as  a 
literature  activity,  540-541 
Freitas,  L.,  on  vocabulary  of  third 
readers,  79,  182,  263 

Gardner,  E.  E.,  on  anthologies,  484 
Garnet,  W.,  on  relative  value  of  factual 
and  story  material,  81;  on  children’s 
interests  in  prose,  487-488;  book 
list,  512 

Gary,  R.,  on  children’s  voluntary 
reading,  479 

Gates,  A.  I.,  on  nature  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  96;  on  primary  reading  vocab¬ 
ulary,  124,  183,  263;  on  importance 
of  first  instruction,  126;  on  in¬ 
vestigations  in  beginning  reading, 
149;  on  word  method  in  beginning 
reading,  152-156;  on  importance  of 
training  in  attacking  strange  words, 
189;  on  children’s  procedures  in  at¬ 
tacking  strange  words,  189;  on  ways 
of  attacking  strange  words,  190;  on 
value  of  phonetic  training,  192;  on 
relative  value  of  phonetic  elements, 
199-200;  on  phonics,  209;  on  lip 
movement  and  effective  reading,  223; 
on  remedial  teaching,  31 1;  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  in  literature,  488-489 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests,  234,  269 
Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests,  270,  322 
Germane,  C.  E.,  on  value  of  summariz¬ 
ing,  406,  455;  on  value  of  rereading 
in  study,  462 

Gilliland,  A.  B.,  on  relative  value  of 
silent  and  oral  reading,  58 
Gist,  A.  S.,  on  seat  work,  227 
Good,  C.  V.,  on  value  of  rereading  in 
study,  462 
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Goodenough,  Florence,  on  expansion  of 
reading  material,  25 
Grace,  A.  G.,  on  reading  interests  of 
adults,  27 

Grade  placement,  meaning  of,  6;  theo¬ 
ries  of,  7-10;  research  in,  8-10;  in 
work  type  silent  reading,  73-74; 
status  of  in  work  type  silent  reading, 
73-74;  of  program  in  locating  in¬ 
formation,  338-341;  of  program  in 
selecting  and  evaluating  material, 
385;  of  program  in  organization,  410- 
412;  of  program  in  retention,  452- 
453;  of  literature,  498-506;  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  work  type  oral  reading,  574 
Gray,  C.  T.,  on  eye  movements,  213; 
on  remedial  teaching,  310;  pn  values 
of  oral  reading,  567 

Gray,  Olive,  on  relation  between  read¬ 
ing  and  other  subjects,  44 
Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check 
Tests,  241 

Gray,  W.  S.,  on  summaries  of  research 
in  reading,  23,  38,  90;  on  expansion 
of  reading  material,  23,  24;  on  read¬ 
ing  interests  and  habits  of  adults,  23, 

24,  26,  27;  on  relation  between  read¬ 
ing  and  school  achievement,  41;  on 
reading  situations,  47,  57;  on  variety 
in  reading  purposes,  56;  on  nature 
of  comprehension,  96;  on  investiga¬ 
tions  of  relative  value  of  commercial 
reading  procedures,  148;  on  hygienic 
requirements  of  books,  179;  on  im¬ 
portance  of  training  in  attacking 
strange  words,  189;  on  summary  of 
studies  on  value  of  phonetic  train¬ 
ing,  192;  on  eye  movements,  213, 
214;  on  practice  lessons,  278;  on 
remedial  teaching,  310,  31 1;  on 
children’s  voluntary  reading,  480; 
see  also  The  Classroom  Teacher 
Green,  J.  L.,  on  children’s  voluntary 
reading,  479 

Greene,  H.  A.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  arithmetic,  44,  308 

Hackler,  J.  M.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  school  achievement,  39 
Haggerty,  M.  E.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  school  achievement,  39 
Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  234, 
241,  269,  322 

Hale,  E.,  quotations  from,  417,  429, 
43°,  439.  444 
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Halvorson,  G.,  on  grade  placement  of 
prose  selections,  505 
Harrison,  L.,  on  training  needed  in 
preparation  for  reading,  120;  on 
books  for  kindergarten,  115-119; 
quotation  from,  156-163,  529-533 
Heilman,  J.  D.,  on  achievement  and 
intelligence,  130 

Hill,  Patty,  on  suggested  activities  pre¬ 
paring  for  reading,  102 
Hilliard,  G.  H.,  on  achievement  and 
intelligence,  129 

Holmes,  E.,  on  value  of  directed  read¬ 
ing,  455 

Homogeneous  grouping,  for  beginning 
work  in  reading,  1 29-131;  cautions 
concerning,  132,  241-242;  measure¬ 
ments  for  in  first  grade,  133-134;  in 
the  second  and  third  grades,  240- 
242;  measurements  for  in  second 
and  third  grades,  241 
Hopkins,  F.  M.,  on  program  in  locating 
information,  378 

Horn,  Mrs.  Ernest,  on  spoken  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  young  children,  78,  123 
Horn,  Ernest,  on  theory  of  social 
utility,  3 ;  on  sociological  grade  place¬ 
ment,  7;  on  reading  situations,  47,  48; 
on  types  of  reading  instruction 
needed,  60;  on  objectives  of  work 
type  silent  reading,  72;  on  spoken 
vocabulary,  123;  on  flash  cards, 
217;  quotations  from,  256  ff.,  348, 
44i,  465 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  on  realization  of  purposes 
in  teaching  literature,  479 
Housh,  E.  T.,  on  vocabulary  of  second 
readers,  78,  124,  182,  263 
Howell,  E.,  on  vocabulary  of  primers 
and  first  readers,  124,  183 
Huber,  M.,  on  children’s  voluntary 
reading,  479,  481;  on  children’s 
interests  in  poetry,  490-492;  on 
grade  placement  of  poetry,  501; 
poetry  list,  5x1 

Huey,  E.  B.,  on  relative  value  of  silent 
and  oral  reading,  58 
Huey,  J.  S.,  on  physical  require¬ 
ments  of  books,  180 
Hutchins,  M.,  on  program  in  locating 
information,  378 

Incidental  reading,  in  kindergarten, 
122;  values  of,  166-167;  meaning  of, 
166;  means  of  stimulating,  167-169; 
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in  first  grade,  166-170;  in  second  and 
third  grades,  245-246;  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  307-308 

Index,  as  part  of  the  program  in  locat¬ 
ing  information,  334;  abilities  needed 
in  using,  335;  grade  placement  of 
abilities,  339-340;  types  of  teaching 
in,  341;  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching,  342-362;  drill  exercises  in, 

363-372 

Indirect  experiences,  through  reading, 
18-19,  104-105 

Informal  lessons,  as  the  first  direct 
attack  upon  reading,  139-165;  pres¬ 
ent  characteristics  of,  145-150;  illus¬ 
trations  of,  150-162;  principles  to  be 
used  in,  145-150,  163;  duration  of, 
164;  materials  needed  for,  164-165; 
insufficiency  of,  166;  continuation  of 
in  second  and  third  grades,  244- 
245 

Informal  tests,  uses  of,  15,  83,  84;  crite¬ 
ria  for,  229;  illustrations  of,  230-231, 
316-322;  for  first  grade  comprehen¬ 
sion,  230-231;  values  of,  228-229; 
for  comprehension  in  second  and 
third  grades,  268-269;  for  compre¬ 
hension  in  intermediate  grades,  315- 
322;  in  locating  information,  37 6; 
in  selecting  and  evaluating  material, 
393-403;  in  organization,  449;  in 
retention,  469 

Intermediate  grades,  instructional  ac¬ 
tivities  in  comprehension  in,  276- 
277;  aims  of  training  in  compre¬ 
hension  in,  277-278;  practice  lessons 
in  comprehension  in,  278-287;  prob¬ 
lem  method  used  in,  287-307;  read¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  other  school 
work  in,  307-310;  development  of 
eye  movements  in,  31 1;  decreasing 
lip  movement  in,  31 1;  increasing 
speed  in,  3 12-3 13;  developing  vocab¬ 
ulary  in,  3 13-3 14;  training  in  phonics 
in,  3 14-3 15;  informal  tests  in  com¬ 
prehension  in,  315-322;  standard 
tests  in  comprehension  in,  322-324; 
materials  needed  for  program  in 
comprehension  in,  324-325;  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  in  comprehen¬ 
sion  in,  325-327;  program  in  locating 
information  in,  338-341 ;  program  in 
selecting  and  evaluating  material, 
385;  program  in  organization  in, 
410-41 2;  program  in  retention  in, 


4535  types  of  literature  activities  in, 
528-560;  book  lists  for  in  literature, 
5 10-5 13;  program  in  work  type  oral 
reading,  570-574 

Introductory  teaching,  meaning  of,  85; 
illustrations  of,  341-363,  386,  413- 
428 

Isabell,  A.,  on  reading  vocabulary  and 
arithmetic,  44 

Jaycox,  E.,  on  relative  value  of  pho¬ 
netic  elements,  194-198 

Jenkins,  H.,  on  reading  vocabulary  and 
arithmetic,  44 

John,  L.,  on  reading  related  to  arith¬ 
metic,  309 

Johnson,  A.,  on  program  in  locating 
information,  378 

Johnson,  B.  L.,  on  reading  interests  of 
adults,  26;  on  children’s  voluntary 
reading,  481 

Johnson,  E.,  on  anthologies,  483 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  on  children’s  prefer¬ 
ences  in  literature,  480,  481 

Judd,  C.  H.,  on  expansion  of  reading 
material,  23;  on  reading  abilities  in 
relation  to  reading  purposes,  57;  on 
relative  value  of  silent  and  oral 
reading,  58;  on  speed,  90;  on  impor¬ 
tance  of  meaning  in  first  reading,  146; 
on  importance  of  training  in  attack¬ 
ing  strange  words,  189;  on  eye  move¬ 
ments,  212,  213 

Keith,  J.  A.,  on  value  of  language 
arts,  1 

Kelly,  D.  J.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  school  achievement,  39 

Kindergarten,  in  relation  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  reading,  99-125;  providing 
experiences  basic  to  reading,  100- 
105;  giving  training  in  problem 
solving,  105-108;  giving  training  in 
oral  expression,  108-113;  books  for 
preparation  for  reading,  114-119; 
teaching  of  reading  in,  121-122; 
materials  needed  for  preparation  for 
readers,  12  2-1 24;  book  lists  for, 
510-513 

King,  C.,  on  selection  of  poems,  494- 
495;  on  grade  placement  of  poetry, 

503 

King,  W.  A.,  on  seat  work,  227 

Kircher,  H.  W.,  on  vocabulary  of 
primers  and  first  readers,  79,  182 
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Labeling,  use  of  in  incidental  reading, 
122,  169,  246 

Lancaster,  T.  J.,  on  children’s  volun¬ 
tary  reading,  479 

Language  arts,  definition  of,  1;  impor¬ 
tance  of,  1;  purpose  of,  1;  subjects 
or  activities  included  in,  1;  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  teachers  and  supervisors,  2 
Language  difficulties,  in  first  grade 
comprehension,  130-131 
Leisure,  growing  importance  of,  21; 

in  relation  to  reading,  21-22 
Leonard,  S.  A.,  on  reading  situations, 

47,  48;  on  purposes  in  teaching  of 
literature,  475 

Lessenger,  W.  E.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  arithmetic,  44,  308 
Lima,  M.,  on  books  for  children,  114; 
on  children’s  voluntary  reading,  480; 
on  selection  of  literature,  493-494; 
on  physical  makeup  of  books,  498; 
on  grade  placement  of  literature, 
501-502;  book  list,  51 1 
Lip  movement,  types  of,  223-224; 
meaning  of,  223;  relation  to  effective 
reading,  223;  importance  of,  224; 
suggestions  for  decreasing,  225,  265- 
266,  31 1 

Literature,  a  combination  of  recreatory 
types  of  reading,  472;  relation  to 
program  in  comprehension,  472-474; 
contrasted  with  work  types  of  read¬ 
ing,  472-473;  traditional  purposes 
in  teaching  of,  474;  proposed  pur¬ 
poses  in  teaching,  474-477;  implica¬ 
tions  of  proposed  purposes  concern¬ 
ing  content  of  program  in,  477-479; 
children’s  voluntary  reading  interests 
in,  479-483;  criteria  for  selecting  con¬ 
tent  to  be  taught,  483-485,  506-509; 
investigations  of  children’s  choices 
in,  485-498;  qualities  in  liked  by 
children,  486-488;  effect  of  teacher’s 
choices  in  upon  children’s  choices, 
495;  criteria  for  grade  placement  of, 
499-500;  importance  of  careful  grade 
placement  of,  499;  investigations  of 
grade  placement  of,  500-506;  book 
fists  of,  5 10-5 13;  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  contemporary  pub¬ 
lication  of,  514;  general  principles 
of  method  in  teaching,  516-526; 
materials  needed  for  teaching  of, 
526-527;  illustrative  lessons  in,  528- 
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562;  means  of  securing  interest  in, 

562-564 

Locating  information,  as  one  major 
objective  in  work  type  silent  reading, 
70,  329;  meaning  of,  329-330;  im¬ 
portance  of  ability  in,  330;  need  for 
direct  instruction  in,  330-333;  rea¬ 
sons  for  disregard  of  in  most 
reading  programs,  330-333;  relation 
of  instruction  in  to  program  in  com¬ 
prehension,  333-334;  general  abilities 
included  in,  334;  illustrations  of 
specific  abilities  in,  336-337;  grade 
placement  of  abilities  in,  338-341; 
types  of  teaching  in,  341-362;  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  in,  363-372;  use  in 
other  school  work,  373-374;  materials 
needed  for  instruction  in,  374-376; 
measurement  of  achievement  in, 
376-378;  aids  for  teaching,  378 

Logical  grade  placement,  meaning  of, 
7;  status  of,  7;  disadvantages  of,  7-8 

Lowell,  F.,  on  achievement  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  130 

Lutes,  O.  S.,  on  reading  related  to 
arithmetic,  309 

Luzmoor,  E.,  quotations  from,  290- 
291,  542-547 

McBroom,  Maude,  on  reading  situa¬ 
tions,  47,  48;  on  types  of  reading 
instruction  needed,  60;  on  objectives 
in  work  type  silent  reading,  72;  on 
steps  in  phonetic  training,  203;  on 
exercises  in  phonetic  training,  204, 
205,  206,  207-208;  on  grade  place¬ 
ment  of  instruction  in  use  of  index, 
339;  on  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  use  of  index,  34  2;  quotations 
from,  348,  441,  465 

McClure,  W.,  on  relation  between 
reading  and  arithmetic,  44 

Macintosh,  H.  K.,  on  children’s  in¬ 
terests  in  poetry,  487;  poetry  fist, 
51 1 ;  on  memorizing  poetry,  550 

McKee,  Paul,  on  source  of  material  on 
elementary  language,  1;  on  relation 
between  reading  and  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  40;  on  relative  value  of  factual 
and  story  material,  81;  on  intelli¬ 
gence  of  first  grade  children,  128;  on 
achievement  and  intelligence,  130; 
on  training  in  selecting  material  read, 
382;  on  value  of  directed  reading,  455 


INDEX 


Madsen,  I.  N.,  on  achievement  and 
intelligence,  130 

Magazines,  growth  in  publication  of, 
23-24;  investigations  in  popularity 
of,  26;  adult  reading  interests  in, 
28-29 

Materials  of  teaching,  meaning  of,  10; 
status  of,  11 ;  means  to  be  used  in 
selecting,  10-12;  specific  character  of, 
12-13;  research  needed  in,  12;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  in  work  type  silent 
reading,  74-76;  needed  for  activities 
to  be  used  as  basis  of  first  reading, 
77;  needed  for  first  reading  lessons, 
77,  164-165;  brief  statement  of  for 
work  type  silent  reading,  77-84; 
needed  for  period  of  preparation  for 
reading,  12  2-1 24;  needed  for  second 
and  third  grade  program  in  compre¬ 
hension,  271-272;  needed  for  pro¬ 
gram  in  comprehension  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  324-325;  needed  for 
program  in  locating  information, 
374-376;  needed  for  program  in 
selecting  and  evaluating  material, 
392-403;  needed  for  program  in 
organization,  448-449;  needed  for 
program  in  retention,  469;  needed 
for  program  in  literature,  526-527; 
needed  for  program  in  work  type 
oral  reading,  575 

Mead,  C.  D.,  on  relative  value  of 
silent  and  oral  reading,  58 

Meaning,  importance  of  in  reading, 
139-140,  146-149, 163 

Measurement  of  achievement,  meaning 
of,  13-15;  importance  of,  13,  227- 
228;  uses  of,  13-15;  errors  in,  14-15; 
in  work  type  silent  reading,  84-85; 
concerning  readiness  for  beginning 
reading,  133;  use  of  standard  tests 
in,  14-15,  232-235,  269-271,  322- 
324;  use  of  informal  tests  in,  15,  84, 
227-232,  268-269,  315-322;  in  com¬ 
prehension  in  first  grade,  227-235; 
in  comprehension  in  second  and 
third  grades,  268-271;  in  compre¬ 
hension  in  intermediate  grades,  315- 
324;  in  locating  information,  376- 
378;  in  selecting  and  evaluating 
material,  393-403;  in  organizing 
material,  449;  in  oral  reading, 
576 

Melby,  E.  O.,  on  standard  tests  in 
comprehension,  234 


Memorizing,  rules  or  procedures  in, 
464-465;  of  poetry,  548-551 

Merrill,  M.,  on  achievement  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  130 

Methods  in  first  reading,  history  of, 
141-145;  alphabetic  method,  141- 
142;  phonic  method,  142-143;  word 
method,  144,  152-156;  sentence 

method,  144-145,  150-162;  essen¬ 
tials  of  modern  approaches,  145- 
x49 

Methods  in  literature,  analytical  ap¬ 
proaches,  517;  factual  approach,  517; 
disposal  of  reading  difficulties  in, 
517-518;  study  of  style  in,  518;  use 
of  dates  and  sources,  518;  use  of  back¬ 
grounds,  519;  recitation  in,  520,  525- 
526;  character  training  in,  520-521; 
character  study  in,  521;  memorizing 
poetry  in,  521-522,  548-558;  use  of 
book  reports  in,  523,  542-548;  crea¬ 
tive  activities  in,  523-524;  correla¬ 
tion  of  music  in,  524,  558-559; 
dramatization  in,  524,  559-562;  test¬ 
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